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Progfressive  Improvement  of  Eng^land— in  Internal  Prosperity  and  Strength— in 
Estimation  and  Importance  among  fpreign  Poverj»« 

ANCIENT  writers  agree,  in  supposing  that  the  first  inhabitants  of 
Britain  migrated  from  the  continent.      Thifi  opinion  is  founded  on 
their  language,  manners,  institutions^  religion)  and  complexion';'  in 
which- they  closely  resemble  the  neighbouring  Celts.     Tlieir  govern- 
ments, though  monarchical,  were  free ;  they  were  under  the  guidance 
of  druidical.^uperstition ;  their  only  records  were  the  songs  of  their 
bariU«     l^^X  were  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  states,  inspired 
with  mutual' jealousy,  and  respectively  agitated  by  internal  dissen- 
sions :  b\it  though  similar  to  the  continental  Gauls  in  civil'  and  reli- 
gious eeKalHtstinients,  and  in  general  character,  yet  being  farther  re* 
moved  fcdat  the  centre  of  civilization,  they  were  still  more  barbarous 
in  their  mannent''  Their  possessions  and  their  wants  were  equally 
limited ;  they  wer^  ignorant  of  the  relinements  of  life.    Subsisting 
by  the  chase,  by  pasturage,  and  imperfect  agriculture  ;  clothed  with 
the  skins  of  beasts,  which  their  fields  and  forests  supplied,  and  dwelling 
in  huts  raised  in  their  woods  and  marshes,  they  neither  sought  nor 
knew  the  pleasures  of  foreign  luxury.     In  this  uncultivated  state, 
they  discovered  that  masculine  boldness  and  strength  of  character, 
by  which  their  successors  have  been  distinguished  in  all  the  stages  of 
progressive  improvement.  Ready  and  willing  to  contribute  whatever 
efforts  their  country  might  require,  they  spurned  at  compulsion*  The 
commons  retained  a  greater  degree  of  power  than  among  their  Gallic 
kinsmen.    Like  all  European  barbarians,  warlike  and  ferocionS)  they 
exercised  their  prowess  in  insular  contentions,  without  attempting  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent.     Their  military  force  con- 
sisted in  their  infantry,  which  wanted  only  discipline  and  skill  to  have 
opposed  with  effect  even  the  Roman  legions.  Intestine  divisions  facili- 
tated the  progress  of  the  enemy's  armies  under  the  conduct  and  wisdom 
of  Agricola.   Chased  from  the  verdant  and  fertile  fields  of  soathern 
Britain,  liberty  sought,  found, and  preserved  an  asylum  in  the  bleak  and 
barren  fastnesses  of  Caledonia.  The  victor,  in  conformity  to  the  Roman 
system,  having  subjugated  the  defenders  of  their  country,  from  imldi* 
ness  of  disposition  and  soundness  ot  policyi  endeavoured  to  render 
the  chains  which  he  had  imposed,  easy  and  agreeable.     He  tAught 
them  the  Roman  language  and  manners,  instructed  them  in  letters 
and  science,  and  inspired  them  with  a  relish  for  the  accommodations 
and  luxuries  of  polished  life.   That  both  the  new  acquisition}  and  the 
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legions  which  defended  it,  might  be  se^^nre  from  llic  sorthern  inc*jr- 
ftions  of  the  unconquered  mountaineers, .^e  fuj:med  a  line  of  posts 
along  the  Scottish  isthmus.  Defended  by  these  and  subsequent  for- 
tifications^ protected  by  the  conqueror's  forcf^Av^c^Mcing. willingly 
in  .the  dominion  of  their  masters,  more  effecuoHy-and  durably  sub- 
dued by  their  arts  than  their  arms,  the  once  bold,-b9«dy,  and  indepen- 
dent Britons  became  the  timid,  effeminate,  and  servile  subjects  of 
the  Roman  empire.  Detached  from  the  continent)  this  province  en- 
joyed profound  tranquillity,  long  after  the  irruptions  of  northern 
barbarians  had  pervaded  the  other  parts  of  the  empire.  The  skilful 
avarice  of  its  conquerors  discovered  many  of  the  advantages  of 
Britain ;  the  general  fertility  of  its  soil ;  the  richness  of  its  pastures ; 
tlie  abundance  of  its  flocks,  secure  from  wild  beasts  and  venomous 
serpents;  the  value  of  its  minerals;  the  number  and  conveniences  of 
its  harbours,  equally  adapted  lo  commerce  and  defence.  From  her 
civilized  subduers,  Britain  first  learned  the  powers  which  she  pos- 
sessed, and  which,  inspired  by  liberty,  and  enlightened  by  knowledge, 
she  has  since  carried  to  so  unparalleled  an  extent. 

The  progress  of  northern  invaders  at  length  compelled  the  empe* 
rors  of  now  enervated  Rome  to  recall  their  legions  from  distant 
frontiers,  that  they  might  defend  the  metropolis.  Valuable  as  Britain 
was,  they  were  necessitated  to  evacuate  that  island  for  ever.  Debili- 
tated by  long  peace,  and  dejected  by  long  slavery,  the  southern  Britons 
had  now  to  encounter  ferocious  foes,  against  whom  the  strength  of 
Roman  fortifications,  and  the  dread  of  Roman  discipline,  had  hitherto 
afforded  them  sufficient  protection.  The  Picts  and  Scots,  who  dwelt 
in  the  northern  parts  beyond  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  made  incursions 
upon  their  peaceable  and  effeminate  neighbour^  ;  and  beside  the 
temporary  depredations  which  they  committed,  these  combined  na- 
tions threatened  the  whole  province  with  subjection,  or  what  the  in- 
habitants more  dreaded,  with  universal  plunder  and  devastation.* 
Unable  to  defend  themselves,  the  Britons  applied  for  assistance  to 
their  late  masters.  A  single  legion  sent  to  their  succour  freed  their 
country  from  its  desultory  invaders;  and,  having  effected  its  deliver- 
ance, again  returned  to  the  continent.  The  Britons  were  once  more 
exposed  to  the  inroads  of  their  impetuous  neighbours.  Still  too 
little  inured  to  war,  to  recover  the  valour  of  their  ancestors,  they 
again  sought  security  from  foreign  protectors. 

Stretched  along  the  coasts  of  northern  Germany,  and  opposite  to 
Britain,  were  the  Saxons,  one  of  the  fiercest  and  most  warlike  tribes 
of  their  nation.  Hardy  and  intrepid  in  every  kind  of  warfare.,  from 
their  maritime  situation,  they  were  peculiarly  addicted  to  nautical 
expeditions.  Originally  fishermen,  they  had  become  pirates ;  they 
possessed  arms  and  ships,  the  art  of  navigation,  and  the  habit  of  naval 
war.  Invading  and  despoiling  the  neighbouring  coasts,  they  had 
gradually  extended  their  depixdations  from  the  German  ocean  to  the 
British  channel  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay*  The  Romans  had  been  frequent- 
ly successful  in  repelling  these  piratical  efforts,!  but  they  could  not 
prevent  them  from  being  renewed  with  increased  force.  The  disso- 
lutioD  of  the  Roman  power  encouraged  the  Saxons  to  repeat  their 
iacuraionft  into  southern  Europe ;  they  were  a  terror  to  other  nations. 

•  8se  Rone,  vol.  I.  p.  7.  f  Gibbon,  vol.  iv.  p.  29. 
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Sacli  was  th«  peo[yle  to  whofii,  the  Britons  applied  lor  aid.  Hengict 
and  Horsa,  the  most  celebrated  warriors  of  the  time,  easily  persuaded 
their  countrymen  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  which  appeared  to  them 
to  promise  a  favourable  op|)ortan'ity  of  displaying  valour,  and  acquire 
ing  pluiider.  Preparing  a  considerable  force,  they  landed  in  the  isle 
of  Tbanet,  and  immediately  marched  to  defend  the  Britons  from  the 
Ptcts  and  Scots.  They  were  speedily  successful  against  the  ravagera 
of  southern  Britain.  '  Rescued  from  their  enemies,  the  Britons  now 
expected  to  enjoy  tranquiUityi  under  the  protection  of  their  warlike 
allies.  They  soon  found,  however,  that  a  state  cannot  long  enjoy  in- 
dependence and  security,  that  tinists  to  any  efforts  but  its  own.  The 
Saxons  seeing,  in  the  facility  with  which  ^hey  overthrew  the  Picts 
and  Scots,  how  easily  a  people  could  be  conquered  that  were  unable 
to  resist  such  feeble  invaders,  soon  formed  the  project  of  subjugating 
the  Britons  themselves.  They  were  allured  by  the  fertility,  verdure^ 
and  riches  of  the  country  ;  and  inflamed  with  the  desire  of  exchang* 
ing  for  it,  the  barren,  bleak,  and  indigent  regions  of  uncultivated 
Germany.  Of  these  advantages  they  informed  their  countrymen,  and 
soon  received  re-enforcements,  which  enabled  them  easily  to  subdue 
that  part  of  the  country  which  they  had  first  known  and  attempted. 
The  re«dy  establishment  that  the  Saxons  acquired  in  Kent  under 
Hengist  and  Horsa,  invited  other  hordes  to  invade  different  parts  of 
the  island.  The  Britons  by  degrees  recovered  that  valour*  which 
their  ancestors  had  exerted  against  the  conquerors  of  the  world  t  the 
contest  became  arduous  and  bloody :  many  deeds  of  heroism  were  per- 
formed by  the  defenders  of  their  liberties,  as  well  as  by  ambitious  ag« 
pressors.  The  fame  of  prince  Arthur,  though  the  theme  of  chivalrous 
mythologyt  and  poetic  fiction,  is  allowed  by  our  historians  to  have  its 
foundation  in  truth.f  In  the  darkness  of  barbarity,  as  well  as  in  the 
light  of  civilization,  Britain  wanted  not  leaders  and  soldiers  to  combat 
the  assailants  of  her  independence.  The  natives,  however,  were  yearly 
decreasing  in  numbers,  while  the  losses  of  the  Saxons  were  supplied 
by  recruits  from  the  continent.  After  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the 
Germans  fully  established  themselves,  by  exterminating  the  ancient 
possessors.  The  Saxons,  in  forming  their  heptarchy,  having  extir* 
pated  the  Britons,  introduced  into  this  island  the  manners  and  insti- 
tutions of  their  native' land,  and  effected  a  revolution  more  complete 
than  that  which  conquest  has  usually  produced.§  The  elegance  and 
refinement  which  had  begun  to  spread  through  Britain  while  a  Ro* 
man  province,  were  now  totally  overwhelmed  by  barbarity. 

But,  uncouth  as  their  manners  were,  the  Saxons  possessed  vtgor- 
oiis  understandings,  undaunted  courage,  supported  by  great  bodily 
strength,  and  inspiiited  by  an  ardent  love  of  liberty.  Their  sevaral 
systems  of  policy,  formed  upon  the  principles  of  their  ancestors,  as 
consecrated  toim  mortality  by  the  pen  of  Tacitus,  uniting  kings,  chiefs^ 
sod  commons^  were  the  rude  but  strong  fi>andation  of  that  constitii* 

*  Gibbon  plae^s  the  ceurage  and  petteveraoce  with  which  the  Britons  resisted 
the  Saxons,  in  a  more  striking  light  thsn  any  other  bistDrian.  See  History^  voL 
v\   p.  385  to  393. 

t  Sec  Don  Quixote. 

I  IIume«  vol.  i.  p.  16;  and  Gibbon*  vol.  vi.  p.  390;  with  their  rci|>ective  iia<> 
ihorities, 

%  HoberUon*a  Charles  V.  voUi.  p.  W. 
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tioii)  which  their  descendants,  inheiiting  the  force  of  their  eharacter, 
now  enjoy  and  preserve.  When  they  had  settled  themselyes  beyond 
all  question  and  dispute  as  masters  of  southern  Britain,  the  Saxooa 
soon  discontinued  intercourse  with  their  German  countrymen,  and 
maintained  little  connexion  with  any  foreign  country.  AdheriDg  to 
the  superstition  of  their  forefietthers,  they  had  brolien  one  powerful 
tie,  by  which  many  of  the  Britons  were  attached  to  christian  Europe. 
Having,  in  the  products  of  their  new  possession,  supplies  for  their 
wants,  they  rarely  attempted  to  cultivate  the  knowledge  of  other 
countries  for  the  sake  of  commercial  benefits.  From  their  insular 
aituation,  together  with  the  state  of  their  continental  neighbours,  who 
were  chiefly  occupied  in  disputes  with  adjoining  principalities,  or  in- 
ternal arrangements,  they  had  no  hostile  interference  with  foreign 
countries ;  neither  religion,  trafBc,  nor  jarring  pretensions,  engaged 
them  in  amity,  nor  involved  them  in  war,  with  the  nations  of  the  con- 
tinent. 

Since  the  invasion  of  Julius  Csesar,  Britain  was  never  so  detached 
from  external  politics,  as  during  the  first  ages  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy. 
Religion  restored  the  intercourse  which  had  formerly  subsisted  be* 
tween  Britain  and  the  continent.  The  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
to  Christianity,  beside  the  important  effects  which  it  was  cfdculated  to 
produce  upon  the  morals  and  dispositions  of  its  new  votaries,  proved 
the  means  of  opening  a  political  connexion  between  this  island  aiid 
less  barbarous  regions.  Coincidence  of  theological  opinion  gradually 
introduced  communications  upon  other  subjects ;  the  kingdoms  of  the 
heptarchy  began  to  interest  themselves  in  the  affairs  of  their  southern 
neighbours,  and  to  conceive  that  a  naval  force  was  the  most  effectual 
means  of  defence  and  security  to  islanders.  Though  the  internal 
contests  between  the  several  princes  had  prevented  this  newly  dis- 
covered policy  from  being  carried  into  extensive  execution,  yet  one 
prince  (Offa  of  Mercia)  set  the  example ;  and,  when  France  under 
Charlemagne  had  risen  to  a  great  pitch  of  power  and  opulence,  en- 
couraged commerce,  and  formed  a  navy,  as  the  certain  security  of 
this  country  against  the  conquerors  of  the  continent.*  Offa  perceived 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  foreign  trade  being  carried  on  by 
his  own  subjects,  and  for  that  purpose  concluded  a  commercial  treaty 
with  the  French  monarch. 

When  the  heptarchy  was  consolidated  under  Egbert  into  the  king- 
dom of  England,  circumstances  became  more  auspicious  to  the  com- 
mercial and  political  aggrandisement  of  the  countiV*  This  revolution 
favoured  internal  trade,  by  putting  a  period  to  intestine  wars,  and 
rendering  the  communication  between  the  sevei^l  parts  of  England 
more  secure  and  free :  it  was  friendly  to  external  commerce,  by  making 
the  English  monarchy  a  greater  object  to  foreign  merchants,  and  the 
English  monarchs  of  greater  consideration  in  foreign  countries.  Still 
the  Anglo-Saxons  were  defective  in  that  nautical  power  which  their 
situation  required,  and  its  resources  admitted. 

Depredatioos  committed  by  a  new  enemy,  who  invaded  the  coasts, 
convinced  the  English  of  the  necessity  of  equipping  a  maritime  force. 
The  Saxons,  who  had  remained  in  Germany   when  their  brethren 

*  Henry's  History  of  GrcM  BrlUin,  vol.  iv.  p.  196. 
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established  themseWcs  in  Britain,  coiitinoed  to  maintain  thocharactery 
and  follow  the  pursuits  of  their  ancestors,  being  distinguished  for 
naral  power,  and  becomingt  from  its  exertion  in  piracy,  formidable  to 
all  the  southern  coasts.  As  they  still  adhered  to  the  pagan  auper- 
stitionf  Charlemagne  undertook  their  conversion  by  means  more 
agreeable  to  the  violent  bigotry  of  the  benighted  ages,  than  to  the 
generosity,  magnanimity  and  wisdom  of  his  own  character*  In  the 
progress  of  his  conquests  having  subdued  northern  Germany,  by  the 
most  rigorous  edicts  against  paganism  he  endeavoured  to  establish 
Christianity,  and  severely  punish  the  transgressors  of  his  decrees,  In 
many  instances  decimating  the  refractory.*  Some  of  these  pagans 
complied  with  the  imperious  mandates  of  the  conqueror ;  while  others, 
more  intrepid  and  independent,  refused  to  yield  to  injunctions  so 
cruelly  enforced,  and,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  persecution,  retired  into 
the  adjoining  peninsula  of  Jutland.  Meeting  there  with  inhabitants  of 
similar  manners,  institutions,  and  religious  faith,  they  easily  coalesced 
with  the  ancient  possessors,  and  having  assumed  a  common  appella- 
tion, the  Saxons  and  Jutlanders,  under  the  name  of  Danes,  about  the 
end  of  the  eighth  century,  commenced  a  very  extensive  system  of 
maritime  invasion  :  in  the  course  of  which  they  were  induced  to  visit 
England,  at  that  time  unprotected  by  an  adequate  naval  force.  In  their 
inroads  they  showed  that,  though  barbarians,  they  were  not  destitute 
of  judgment  or.prudence.  Learning  that  the  natives  were  as  valiant 
soldiers  as  themselves,  they  trusted  chiefly  to  their  skill  and  activity 
as  sailors ;  and  having  previously  explored  the  state  of  the  coasts,  they 
landed  in  the  mostdeifenceless  and  fertile  parts  ;  which  having  pillaged 
before  an  English  force  could  assemble,  they  retired  to  tlieir  ships  ; 
and  soon  after  descended,  in  a  similar  manner,  and  with  similar  suc- 
cess, on  other  parts  jof  the  coast.  These  enterprises  harassed  the 
vigorous  reign  of  Egbert,  who  had  not  acquired  the  only  force  by 
wluch  they  could  have  been  efifectually  repressed.  Elated  with  their 
success,  and  farther  encouraged  by  the  feebleness  and  inaction  of  the 
superstitious  Ethelwolf,  they  enlarged  their  schemes,  and  formed  the 
project  of  subduing  the  whole  of  that  country,  with  the  devastation  of 
whose  coasts  they  had  hitherto  been  contented.  During. the  reign  of 
this  weak  prince  and  his  elder  sons,  the  Danes  made  rapid  strides  to 
the  attainment  of  their  object ;  when  the  genius  and  wisdom  of  his 
youngest  son  Alfred,  not  only  extricated  his  (country  from  present 
danger,  but  established  the  moat  effectual  means  of  future  security  and 
aggrandizement  to  the  kingdom. 

Having  restored  his  country  from  a  state  of  humiliation  and  sub- 
jection, to  honour,  independence,  and  glory,  the  illustrious  Alfred 
turned  his  philosophic  mind  to.  a  comprehensive  survey  of  its  situation 
and  circumstances,  and  its  relation  to  foreign  powers.  He  saw  that 
the  safety  and  greatness  of  England  must  chiefly  depend  upon  maritime 
effort.  To  promote  trade,  and  to  establitih  a  navy,  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Danes,  was  a  principal  object  of  his  renowned  administration* 
For  the  attainment  of  these  purposes,  as  well  as  to  gratify  the  inquisi- 
tive spirit  incident  to  genius,  he  cultivated  an  intercourse  with  foreign 
and  even  remote  countries.     His  agents  not  only  explored  the  shores 

i  Huroei  vol.  i.  p.  42, 
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of  the  Baltic  and  the  White  Sea,  but  investigated  the  state  of  A^ia, 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Persian  and  Arabian  gulf.  He-  intro- 
dticed  new  manufactures,  which  furnished  many  articles  for  ex  porta* 
tion,  as  well  as  for  consumption  within  the  kingdom.  By  his  inven- 
tive talents,  he  made  great  improvements  in  the  art  of  ship-building. 
The  vessels  constructed  under  his  directions  were  much  superior  to 
any  that  were  known  in  the  northern  or  western  seas,  in  the  three 
important  qualities  of  celerity,  force,  and  facility  of  management.*  As 
the  founder  of  English  jurisprudence^  and  the  establkher  of  internal 
security  and  tranquillity,  Alfred  is  not  more  deservedly  celebrated 
than  as  the  founder  of  English  navigation  and  commerce,  and  the  ts* 
tablisher  of  external  security  and  greatness.  This  extraordinary 
prince  so  clearly  demonstrated  and  vigorously  pursued  the  real  inter- 
ests of  his  country,  that  other  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  according  to  their 
adoption  or  neglect  of  the  policy  of  Alfred,  succeeded  in  resisting  the 
efforts  of  foreign  aggressors.  The  abilities  and  vigour  of  the  English 
sovereigns  for  several  generations  maintained  a  powerful  navy,  which 
prevented  the  northern  plunderers  from  seriously  infesting  a  country 
so  strongly  secured^  and  impelled  them  to  seek  pillage  and  settlement 
among  our  contineatal  neighbours. 

The  weakness  of  Ethelred  in  the  neglect  and  mismanagement  of 
naval  afibirs»  manifested  in  its  effects  the  wisdom  of  Alfred,  as  clearly 
as  it  was  shown  in  the  able  measures  of  his  immediate  successors ; 
for  when  the  system  of  defence,  which  Alfred  by  his  precept  and 
exan^ple  inculcated,  was  either  abandoned  or  feebly  executed,  the  evils 
recurred,  which  he  had  so  vigorously  repelled  and  afterwards  prevent- 
ed. But,  though  the  invaaions  of  the  Danes  impressed  the  English 
with  a  high  idea  of  the  importance  of  commerce,  it  was  rAher  with 
the  view  ofaifordingthe  means  of  defence,  than  ofbeing  productive  of 
prosperity  and  civilieation.  Export  traffic,  so  much  interrupted  by 
northern  cruisers,  did  not,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  rise  to  that  mag- 
nitude which  Alfred  had  proposed  and  expected.  The  total  subjec- 
tion of  JBngland  to  the  Danes  was  salutary  to  the  commerce  of  the 
kingdom,  by  putting  an  end  to  those  bloody  wars  between  the  two 
nations,  which  had  raged  about  forty  years  with  little  intermission. 
Canute  the  Great,  a  wise  as  well  as  a  warlike  prince,  endeavoured  to 
gain  the  affSections  of  his  English  subjects,  by  affording  them  the  most 
effectual  protection,  and  every  encouragement  in  his  power.  He  em- 
ployed the  inffuence  which  his  high  reputation,  extensive  dominions, 
and  mighty  force,  had  obtained,  amon^  foreign  princes,  to  procure 
favours  and  privileges  from  them  to  his  trading  subjects.  From  his 
time,  during  the  reign  of  his  sons,  and  after  the  restoration  of  the  Saxon 
line,  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  England  continued  compara- 
tively flourishing  till  the  conquest.  The  Danes,  having  beuken 
themselves  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  no  longer  disturbed  their 
neighbours  by  piracy.  By  thfe  contest  with  the  northern  navigators, 
the  Anglo*Saxona  were  losers  in  the  interruption  of  agriculture  and 
of  internal  improvement,  but  gaifiers  in  acquiring  naval  power,  com- 
mercial Ideas,  and  promoting  an  intercourse  with  the  continent.  From 
the  accession  of  Canute,  when  the  internal  disadvantages  ceased  to  be 

•  Htnry,  vol.  tr.  p,  t2U 
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leki  and  the  external  adrantaget  increased,  the  benefit  which  thejr 
now  derived  exceeded  tbe  losa  that  they  had  formerly  incurred. 
Though  England)  from  religion,  had  'hitherto  some  intercourse  with 
aoutbem  Europe,  her  chief  political  connexion  was  with  the  north. 
She  had  very  little  acquainunce  with  her  adjacent  neighbours  the 
French.  The  conquest  of  the  kingdom  by  William  of  Normandy, 
made  a  most  important  change,  both  in  her  internal  state,  and  in  her 
relation  to  the  continent. 

Complicated  as  the  feudal  system  was  in  its  nature,  and  extensive 
in  its  subjects,- it  was  extremely  simple  in  its  principle,  and  con* 
fined  in  its  original  objects  :  it  was  a  policy  which,  overlooking 
every  other  consideration,  narrowed  its  provision  to  national  de- 
fence ;*  and  was  merely  a  reciprocal  guarantee  of  acquisitions  pro- 
ceeding from  conquest.  The  leaders  and  officers  among  the 
northern  subduers  of  middle  and  southern  Europe,  in  their  re- 
spective  tribes  and  divisions,  entered  into  agreements  to  prevent 
themselves  from  being  dispossessed  of  their  lands  by  other  invaders. 
Tbe  insulated  state  of  tbe  Anglo  Saxons  rendering  them  less  exposed 
to  ambitious  depredators  than  their  continental  neighboursi  the  feudal 
system  had  not  been  established  in  England.  The  people  had  retain- 
ed more  of  the  ancient  German  liberty  than'on  the  continent,  where 
an  enslaving  aristocracy  was  generally  prevalent.  Hence  was  pre- 
served that  spirit  of  freedom,  which  the  most  aspiring  monarchs  could 
never  thoroughly  subdue,  and  which  has  rendered  this  comparatively 
small  territory,  this  ^4itlle  body  with  a  mighty  heart  i**  the  admiration 
and  terror  of  most  extensive  and  powerful  empires.  The  manners  of 
the  Saxons,  though  rude  and  unpolished,  were  frank,  manly,  and  inde- 
pendent; totally  void  of  that  servility  and  submissiveness  which  charac- 
terize the  subjects  of  either  monarchical  or  anstocralical  slavery  ; 
they  were  barbarians,  it  is  true,  but  bold  and  generous.  The  con- 
quest of  tbe  kingdom  by  tbe  Normans  effected  a  considerable  cl»nge ; 
though  by  no  means  like  that  by  the  Saxons,  a  complete  revolution  in 
laws  and  manners.  William  attempted  to  model  his  new  dominions 
according  to  the  feudal  system*  with  partial,  but  imperfect  success. 
Tbe  Saxon  spirit  of  liberty  continuing,  extended  to  the  Normans,  with 
whom,  in  a  few  ages,  the  former  inhabitants  became  entirely  inter- 
mixed ;  and  obtained  from  the  prudence  of  wise,t  or  extorted  from 
tbe  fears  of  weak^  pnnces,the  revival,  and  even  the  iroprovementtof 
the  Anglo-Saxon  constitution.  Stilly  however,  the  Norman  laws  atid 
establishments  subsisted  in  a  considerable  degree,  and  long  continued 
to  affect  the  condition  and  manners  of  the  people.§ 

The  changes  produced  by  the  Norman  conquest  were  still  greater 
at  the  beginning,  and  eventually  more  permanent  in  other  respects, 
than  in  our  laws  and  establishments.  Hence  is  to  be  dated  the  coro- 
Buencement  of  our  intercourse  with  middle  and  southern  Europe,  and 
especially  with  France,  which  has  formed  so  important  a  branch  of 
our  political  history.    From  th«t  growing  intercourse  with  continen- 

*  Kobertson's  Charles  V.  vol  L  p.  13. 
t  Heiury  I.  and  Henry  IL 
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tal  Europe,  proceeded  a]s6,  In  the  progress  of  time,  the  begincuDg 
of  our  commercial  eflbrts,  and  the  revival  and  extension  of  our  naval 
force.  From  the  possession  of  Normandf  by  the  English  princes, 
proceeded  tlwse  wars  which  so  long  raged  between  France  and  Eng- 
land to  their  mutual  detriment.  The  crusades  at  certain  times,  by 
giving  them  identity  of  object,  produced  alliance  ;  but  this  was  soon 
after  followed  by  hostilities.  The  weakness  and  wickedness  of  John, 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  produced  most  beneficial  effects  to  his 
country.  The  murder  of  prince  Arthur  excited  a  war,  which,  termi- 
nating in  the  conquest  of  the  English  dominions  in  France,  extirpated 
the  principal  cause  of  dissension ;  while  the  weakness  of  Henry  III. 
and  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Louis  IX.  maintained  a  long  peace 
between  the  respective  kingdoms. 

The  lofty  genius,  comprehensive  wisdom,  and  intrepid  spirit  of  the 
first  Edward,  were  chieiy  occupied  with  two  grand  objects;  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  perfect  system  of  jurisprudence  in  England,  and  tho 
consolidation  of  Great  Britain  into  one  kingdom.  Engaged  so  deeply 
within  the  island,  he  was  involved  in  no  lasting  or  important  hostili- 
ties^vith  the  continent.  In  the  unfortunate  reign  of  Edward  II.  the 
feebleness  of  the  son  in  Britain  undid  a  great  part  of  what  the  abili- 
ties of  the  father  had  effected  ;  and  with  the  continent  he  had  estab- 
lished no  material  connexion.  The  ambition  mingled  with  the  extraor- 
dinary qualities  of  his  celebrated  son  found  a  new  ground  ef  contest 
with  France,  which  caused  great  disasters  to  both  kingdoms.  Unwise 
as  the  policy  was  which  prompted  Edward  IIL  to  seek  the  sovereignty 
of  a  kingdom  in  opposition  to  its  established  laws,  and  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  his*  own  country,  his  measures  for  executing  the  under- 
taking were  concerted  with  an  ability  worthy  of  his  character.  To 
make  a  powerful  impression,  he  formed  an  extensive  confederacy  with 
continental  states,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  much  wider  intercourse 
with  the  Low  Countries  and  Germany,  than  had  ever  equated  before. 
The  first  imix)rtant  consequence  resulting  from  Edward's  alliance 
with  the  Netherlands  was,  that  his  attention  was  thereby  directed  to 
naval  affairs.  After  the  revival  pf  commerce,  first  by  the  Italian 
states  in  the  south,  and  afterwards  by  the  Hanseatic  league  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  central  position,  maritime  situation,  fertility  of  soil, 
and  industry  of  people,  being  fostered  tmder  a  government  of  less 
feudal  aristocracy,  and  more  enlarged  fredom  than  prevailed  in  France 
and  Germany,  rendered  Flanders  the  medium  of  commercial  com- 
ihunication  between  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic. 
It  nearly  monopolized  that  intermediate  traffic,  for  its  neighbours  of 
France  and  Britain  made  no  attempt  to  improve  their  respective  op* 
portunities  for  trade.  English  materials  indeed  were  the  principal 
subjects  of  Flemish  skill;  from  the  raw  produce  of  the  farms  and 
pastures  of  England,  Flanders  derived  the  staple  of  her  flax  and 
woollen  manufactures.  An  emporium  of  merchandize^  she  acquired 
wealth  and  force ;  and  was  particularly  distinguished  for  naval  power. 
Resorting  to  Flanders  to  promote  the  purposes  of  the  military  alliance, 
Edward  was  not  slow  in  observing  the  political  state  of  that  country. 
His  perspicacious  mind  discovered  the  cause  to  be,  its  commerce  and 
manufactures.  He  endeavoured  to  excite  among  his  own  subjects, 
that  spirit  of  industryi  which  he  found  so  beneficial  to  its  votaries; 
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and  to  direct  it  to  those  objects  in  which  he  perceived  its  efforts  to 
be  most  productive.  He  invited  Flemish  artizans  to  settle  in  his  do« 
minions,  and  commenced  the  woollen  manufactures  in  his  own  king^ 
dom.  Knowing  his  people  to  have  genius,  enterprise,  and  persevc^ 
ranee,  he  first  turned  those  qualities  towards  the  aris  which  have 
raised  England  to  be  the  foremost  among  commercial  nations.  As 
£dward  I.  formed  and  digested  English  jurisprudence,  so  admirably 
fitted  for  rendering  to  every  man  his  right,  and  guarding  his  pro- 
perty ;  Edward  III.  laid  the  foundation  of  that  skill,  and  those  effbrtsg 
which  have  acquired  to  Englishmen  so  much  property  to  secure. 
From  his  engagements  with  Flanders  originated  naval  victory,*  which 
united  with  his  commercial  views  to  impress  on  his  mind  the  impor- 
tance of  maritime  power.  The  splendid  achievements  at  Cressy  an4 
Poictiers,  so  glorious  to  English  valour,  and  to  the  courage  and  con- 
duct of  Edward  and  his  renowned  son,  combining  with  the  admired 
talents  and  character  of  both,  gave  to  them  and  their  counti^a  weight 
in  other  European  kingdoms,  which  England  had  never  before  pos* 
sessed.  The  irritation  of  the  contest  produced  a  spirit  of  hostility 
between  the  two  first  nations  of  the  modern  world.  Frequent  wars 
impeded  the  advances  of  both  to  an  opulence  and  power  suited  to 
their  respective  genius  and  character.  The  reign  of  Edward  III. 
may  be  considered,  in  English  history,  as  the  great  epoch  of  com- 
mencing manufactures  and  commerce  in  this  nation ;  as  the  period 
when  Englat>d  began  to  have  an  extensive  influence  in  the  afiairs  of 
the  continent ;  and  when  a  spirit  of  regular  and  permanent  hostility 
first  broke  out  between  England  and  France. 

Though  the  basis  of  Briiish  commerce  and  naval  power  was  so 
ably  and  skilfully  laid  by  Edward,  yet  general  causes  and  particular 
events  long  retarded  the  superstructure.  The  martial  spirit  prevalent 
in  England,  when  intermingled  with  the  pride  of  feudal  ariiiocracy, 
represented  the  manufacturer  and  merchant  as  despicable,  in  compa** 
rison  to  the  soldier;  and  while  the  warlike  character  of  the  tin>es  de> 
predated  in  the  public  opinion  the  estimation  in  which  those  peaceful 
professions  were  held,  and  precluded  from  them  the  votaries  of 
honour  ajid  fame,  the  violence  and  turbulence  of  those  rude  ages  di- 
minishing the  security  of  property,  often  tended  to  obstruct  the  vo- 
taries of  interest  in  their  mercantile  adventures.  The  character  and 
circumstances  of  the  succeeding  sovereigns,  and  the  contests  about 
the  throne,  promoting  for  a  century  military  energy,  and  not  restrain- 
ing turbulent  violence  and  injustice,  interrupted  the  natural  progress 
of  Edward's  plans. 

The  feebleness  of  a  long  minority,  the  frivolity  and  proSigacy  of 
Richard*s  personal  character,  the  jarring  interests  of  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  and  their  respective  pretensions  to  that  power  which  the 
incapacity  of  the  sovereign  was  so  little  qualified  to  hold,  prevented 
any  advances  from  being  made  in  great  schemes  of  policy.  When 
Richard's  sceptre  was  wrested  from  his  weak  hands  by  the  skill  and 
force  of  a  powerful  usurper,  there  still  continued  in  the  kingdom 
grounds  of  feud  and  discord  very  unfavourable  to  national  improve- 
ment.  Henry  IV.  provident,  vigilant,  and  wise,  comprehended  the 
great  importance  of  commerce,  and  promoted  it  to  the  utmost  of  his 
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power.  He  formed  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Hans-town  mer- 
chants;  and  promoted  the  settlement  of  mercantiie  foreigners  within 
^his  own  kingdom.  He  devised  and  encouraged  the  formation  of  Eng- 
lish factories  in  foreign  parts;  a  proposition,  which, as  our  knowledge 
of  the  globe  enlarged,  and  our  intercourse  with  remote  countries  ex« 
tended,  has  in  subsequent  times  been  expanded  into  a  grand  and  valua* 
ble  system  of  colonization.  He,  like  his  grandfather,  saw  how  neces- 
sary superiority  at  sea  was  to  the  security  and  prosperity  of  England, 
and  made  it  one  of  his  chief  objects  to  maintain  a  formidable  navy.* 
He  encouraged  artizans  and  mariners,  and  inculcated  industry ;  but 
the  various  insurrections  by  which  his  rei^n  was  disturbed,  though  ail  J 

successfully  quehed  by  his  courage  and  conduct,  interrupted  the  exe- 
cution of  his  commercial  schemes. 

The  extraordinary  genius  of  Henry  V.,  equally  fitted  for  the  field 
and  the  cabinet,  directed  its  exertions  chiefly  to  military  superiority; 
but  he  was  impressed  with  the  importance  of  naval  strength  to  Eng- 
land :  he  was  as  victorious  at  sea  as  ai  land ;  and  in  his  reign  tho 
fleets  of  England  rode  triuniphant  in  the  channel.  Eagerly  intent, 
however,  on  conquering  France,  he  could  not  bestow  an  adequate 
regard  on  the  commercial  advancement  of  his  kingdom.  After  this 
great  prince  was  prematurely  cut  off,  the  first  years  of  his  son's  reign 
were  employed  in  attempts  to  preserve  and  extend  his  father's  con- 
quests in  France;  but  the  succeeding  part  of  his  reign,  replete  with 
dibcomfiiure  abroad  and  discontent  at  home,  lost  the  national  superi- 
ority both  by  sea  and  land.  The  renowned  earl  of  Warwick,  indeed^ 
recovered  to  England  her  maritime  dominion  ;  but  the  discords  in 
which  he  soon  took  so  active  a  part,  and  which  terminated  in  such 
bloody  and  destructive  civil  wars»  impeded  industry,  commerce,  and 
all  the  peaceful  arts,  and  involved  England  in  grievous  calamities. 
The  duke  of  York,  lineal  heir  to  the  crown,  induced  by  the  imbecility 
of  the  reigning  prince,  with  probable  grounds  for  expecting  success, 
attempted  to  finish  the  usurpation  which  the  talents  and  character  of 
the  two  preceding  monarchs  appeared  to  have  firmly  established;  and 
though  he  himself  did  not  live  to  attain  the  wished  for  dignity,  yet, 
Beconded  and  supported  by  the  illustrious  Warwick,  he  paved  the 
way  for  the  speedy  accession  of  his  son. 

Edward  IV.  to  dissipation  and  profiigacy  joining  great  vigour  of 
character  whenever  occasion  required  its  efforts,  exerting  the  mari- 
time superiority  of  England  with  considerable  success,  invaded  France 
with  a  powerful  fieet.  fiut  the  civil  wars  that  recurred  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  reign,  together  with  the  indolence  that  marked 
his  conduct  when  not  siimukted  by  imperious  and  immediate  neces- 
sity, prevented  the  promotion  of  commercial  schemes  in  proportion 
to  the  resources  of  the  country;  of  which  the  state  at  that  time,  ex- 
hausted by  long  wars  and  general  devastation,  was  extremely  unfa- 
vourable to  the  success  oi  arts  and  of  commerce.  The  short  and 
cruel  reign  of  Richard  HI.,  principally  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  re- 
move the  consequences  of  one  crime  by  the  commission  of  others,  was 
too  roach  engaged  in  massacre  and  proscription  to  afford  him  leisure 
and  attention  for  supporting  the  internal  prosperity  or  maritime  force 

•  Uenr)-'a  History,  vol.  x-  p.  345. 
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of  his  country.     The  recent  discomfiture  of  the  English  in  Francey 
added  to    ihelr  own  internal  dissensions,  occasioned  great  distress, 
depopulated  the  kin^^dom,  retarded  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and 
increased  the  ferocity  of  manners  ;  while  the  profligate  character  of 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  York,  and  the  wickedness  which  they 
exciied  or  directed,  introduced  flagrant  depravity.     Edward  having 
obtained  possession  of  the  throne  hy  miiitaiy  force,  however  well 
founded   his   right,  very  frequently  violated  the  constitution  of  hi^ 
country,  and  tyrannized  over  the  lives,  liberty,  and  property  of  his 
subjects.    His  courtiers  and  favourites  imitating  his  example,  carried 
cruelty  and  oppression  against  tlieir  adversaries  to  a  still  greater  pitch 
than  even  Edward  himself.     The  an«ient  nobility  of  England  were 
almost  entirely  annihilated  by  the  dreadful  contests.     Her  own  fatal 
dissensions,  added  to  her  recent  discomRiure  in  France,  had  lessened 
the  influence  of  England  on  the  ccntinent.     During  the  greatest  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  her  progress  in  point  of  internal  civilization 
and  prosperity  as  well  asof  foteign  influence,  was  little  proportioned 
to  her  intrinsic  powers.     Still,  however,  if  her  advances  were  ob- 
structed, they  were  not  altogether  impeded.     Learning  raised  her 
head,  though  mingled  with  the  superstition  of  the  cloistei-b,  in  which 
»he  had  been  cherished  and  preserved  fioiu  total  extinction.  Various 
colleges  were  founded  and  institutions  promoted,  which  proved  ulti- 
mately favourable  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge.    The  cultivated 
taste  of  polished  ages,  or  the  enlarged  moral  and  political  science  of 
enlightened  philosophers,  were  not  to  be  expected  in  a  state  of  society 
clouded  with  darkness,  and  feitcred  with  superstition;  yet  some  of 
the  seeds  were  now  hown,  which  afterwards  ripened  into  literature. 

The  efforts  of  reviving  learning,  though  not  very  judiciously  direct- 
ed, were  by  no  means  feeble.  The  metaphysical  theology  of  the 
achbols,  originating  in  misapprehension  concerning  the  most  profound 
of  philosophers,*  was  not  devoid  of  Grecian  acutencss;  and  if  its  dis- 
coveries did  not  greatly  expand  the  understanding,  or  its  spirit  libc* 
ralize  the  sentiments,  yet  its  contentions,  by  sharpening  and  invigora- 
ting the  faculties,  paved  the  way  for  intellectual  aud  moral  improve- 
ment. Increased  sagacity  began  (o  produce  di-icussion  of  authority  in 
matters  of  thought  and  reasoning :  the  bold  doctrines  of  Wickliffe, 
though  chiefly  opposed  by  menace  and  persecution,  siill  excited  a  few 
of  the  clergy  to  employ  more  rational  arguments.  Cotemporary  or 
collateral  heresies  moved  some  ecclesiastics  to  prepare,  by  literary 
effort,  for  the  defence  of  the  existing  superstition  ;  while  they  disposed 
and  formed  others  for  attack.  But  erudition,  narrowly  as  it  was  still 
diffused,  was  not  entirely  confined  to  the  church.  Humphrey  of 
Glocester  was  a  prince  of  coiiiiiderable  learning  ;t  Anthony  earl  of 
Rivers,  and  John  earl  of  Worcester,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and 
Edward,  were  eminent  for  literary  knowledge. J  Gallant  and  meri- 
torious as  were  many  of  the  nobles,  who  perished  in  the  wars  between 
Lancaster  and  Yoi  k,  their  fall  tended  ultimately  to  the  reduction  of 

•  See  in  Dr.  GiUies'a  Preface  to  his  translation  of  Ar'stotlc,  tiis  account  of  the 
differeoce  between  Aristotie'n  text  aid  tiie  commcnli  of  his  professed  inter{)re* 
ten. 

t  See  Hume's  History  of  KngUnd. 

4  Henry*s  History,  vol.  x.  p.  147, 
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the  feudal  aristocracy,  which,  though  ntf  ver  so  entirely  predominant 
in  England  as  to  sliBe  all  remains^  of  Saxon  liberty,  was  yet  so  preva- 
lent as  greatly  to  encroach  on  the  constitutional  rights  of  a'free  people. 
Generally  bloody  as  were  the  wars,  the  animosity  of  contending  chief- 
tains, and  the  resentment,  rapacity,  or  jealous  fears  of  the  successive 
conquerors,  rendered  the  proportion  of  grandees  either  killed  in 
battle,  or  massacred  by  cruelty,  much  greater  than  that  of  the  gentry, 
jreomanry,  traders,  and  subordinate  orders.  The  rising  consequence 
of  the  great  body  of  English  commons  eventually  saved  their  country 
from  the  absolute  monarchy  which  overwhelmed  the  neighbouring 
nations. 

Similar,  indeed,  in  calamitovs  circumstances,  at  different  though 
near  periods  of  the  fifteenh  century,  but  dissimilar  in  the  original  in- 
stitutions, and  in  the  ranks  and  orders  of  men  which  these  generated, 
France  and  England  were  destined  to  experience  very  unlike  systems 
of  polity,  at  the  time  they  both  advanced  in  civilization  and  knowledge. 
When  the  French  nobility,  after  being  so  much  exhausted  by  inter- 
Dai  dissensions  and  the  wars  with  England,  were  farther  impaired  by 
the  crafty,  unfeeling,  and  oppressive  policy  of  Louis  XL;  there  being 
no  intermediate  orders  between  them  and  tbe  labouring  people,  who 
were  actually  slaves,  all  ranks  were  involved  in  one  vortex  ol'  arbitrary 
dominion.  France  became  a  simple  monarchy  ;  while  England,  by 
rearing  and  cherishing  a  middle  class,  which  augmented  in  force  as 
spreading  industry  and  increasing  knowledge,  enlarged  the  means  of 
acquiring  moderate  independence,  was  improved  into  a  free  constitu- 
tion, providing  equally  for  the  governing  and  governed,  and  proposing 
the  general  welfare  as  the  only  legitimate  object  of  political  establish- 
ments and  national  conduct. 

To  the  promotion  of  these  beneficial  purposes,  no  sovereign  was 
more  instrumental  than  Henry  VIL:  though  his  measures  originated 
in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  situation,  rather  than  in  liberal 
policy;  yet,  without  allowing  either  wisdom  or  goodness  the  full 
credit  of  the  beneficial  effects  produced,  an  impartial  examiner  of  his 
actions,  and  their  evident  consequences,  must  see,  that  he  promoted 
the  prosperity  and  meliorated  the  condition  of  England.  He,  indeed, 
was  the  first  who  carried  effectually  into  execution,  the  great  plans  of 
Improvement  devised  by  the  genius  of  his  illustrious  predecessor 
Edward  HL  Contracted  in  sentiment,  covetous  in  disposition,  and 
suspicious  in  temper,  Henry  did  not  always  propose  the  most  benevo- 
lent ends.  Vigorous  and  penetrating  in  intellect,  cautious  in  delibe- 
ration, but  decisive  in  conduct,  he  both  devised  and  employed  the 
most  opposite  means.  Apprehending  the  adherents  of  the  house  of 
York  to  be  inimical  to  his  own  doubti'ul  title,  if  he  did  not  create,  he 
probably  brought  into  action,  discontcents  which  might  have  lain  dor- 
fnant;  but  when  dissatisfaction  rose  to  revolt,  he  with  firmness  and 
prudence  suppressed  repeated  rebellions.  Experiencing  or  suspect- 
ing the  principal  enmity  to  subsist  among  the  higher  ranks,  he  was 
anxious  to  weaken  the  order  of  nobles :  he  permitted  the  barons  to 
break  the  entails  of  their  estates,  and  made  laws  to  prevent  them  from 
retaining  large  bodies  of  clients,  which  rendered  them  formidable 
jll^d  turbulent.*     He  encouraged  agriculture  and  commerce,  perhaps 

•  Rol)crl9on*4  Charles  V.  \cl.  i.  p.  102, 
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with  a  view  (as  our  great  historian  conjectures)  of  gratifying  his  ava- 
rice bf  filling  his  coffers  from  imposu  ;t  and  be  concluded  several 
▼ery\iseful  commercial  treaties,  vbich,  though  somewhat  narrow  in 
their  principles,  were  in  their-operation  lucrative.  He  bestowed  great 
attention  on  the  promotion  of  navigation ;  as,  before  his  time,  foreign 
trade  had  been  chiefly  carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms,  he  endeavoured, 
with  considerable  success,  to  procure  to  English  ships  the  carriage  of 
our  own  exports  and  imports. 

During  this  reign  a  spirit  of  maritime  adventure  for  the  purposes 
of  discovery  and  commerce  arose  in  several  parts  of  Europe.  The 
invention  of  the  compass  encouraged  navigators  to  explore  oceans 
before  untried  by  Europeans.  Venice  and  Genoa  had  hitherto  monopo- 
lized the  traffic  of  the  western  world  to  India.  Portugal,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  governed  by  a  succession  of  courageous,  able,  and  en- 
terprising princes ;  who^  perceiving  the  advantages  accruing  to  the 
Italian  republics  from  a  trade  with  India,  attempted  to  employ  their 
maritime  situation  in  profitable  trafiic.  Nautical  adventurers,  directed 
by  the  princes  of  that  country,  proceeded  gradually  along  the  coast 
of  Africa.  At  length,  they  extended  their  voyage  to  the  southern  pro- 
montory of  that  immense  peninsula :  lo  which,  foreseeing  it  would 
open  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  4  and  a  few  years  after  arriving  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
showed  to  western  Europe,  that  India  was  more  easily  accessible  to 
its  commercial  adventurers,  than  to  its  eastern  neighbours ;  and  that 
oriental  riches  were  no  longer  to  be  exclusiixly  Acquired  by  the  coast- 
ing traders  of  the  Medlierranean,  but  to  be  shared  by  the  bold  es- 
aayers  of  unknown  oceans.  But  while  Vazquez  di  Gama  found  out 
an  accessible  though  circuitous  course,  from  the  shores  of  the  northern 
Atlantic  to  the  southern  regions  of  Hindostan,  Columbus,  by  the 
force  of  his  genius,  conceived,  and  by  the  boldness  of  his  enterprise 
and  perseverance,  discovered  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  much 
nearer  to  their  own  coasts,  a  new  world,  replete  with  incentives  to 
commerce  and  navigation ;  and  abounding  not  only  with  materials  for 
riches,  but  with  subjects  of  reflection,  and  means  for  enlarging  human 
comprehension  and  enjoyment.  Soon  after  the  illustrious  Florentine 
found  the  West  Indies,  Americus  Vespusius,in  prosecution  of  Colum- 
bus's plan,  arrived  at  the  southern  continent,  and  gave  his  own  name 
to  a  quarter  of  the  globe  discovered  by  another.  Accident,  and  not 
the  parsimony  of  Henry,  prevented  England  from  enjoying  the  honour 
of  this  signal  discovery.  He  soon  fitted  out  a  squadron,  which  soiled 
to  the  west,  in  order  to  explore  unknown  regions  in  latitudes  more 
contiguous  to  his  own  kingdom,  and  seek  a  nearer  passage  to  India 
than  by  doubling  Africa.  Sebastian  Cabot  conducted  the  enterprise, 
and  arrived  at  a  coast  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Newfoundland. 
Steering  along  to  the  southward  as  far  as  that  part  of  the  coast  which 
has  since  been  named  Virginia,  he  ascertained  that  there  were  large 
tracts  of  land  adjacent,  convenient  for  naval  enterprise  upon  the 
Atlantic.  Though  Henry  did  not  attempt  to  establish  a  settlement 
on  (his  coast,  yet  the  enterprise  was  of  the  highest  importance,  as  it 
stimulated  England  to  farther  nautical  adventure.  A  spirit  of  navi- 
gation, commerce,  and  discovery  was  excited  by  Henry,  which  aftcr- 

*  Hume. 
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wards  generally  diffosed  itself,  and  called  into  action  the  maritime 
exertions  of  these  islands,  improved  by  all  the  sagacity  and  energy 
of  the  national  character  when  employed  in  the  mobt  beneficial  direc- 
tion, 

But  while  Henry  thus  promoted  the  commerce,  navigation,  and  in- 
ternal prosperity  of  his  country,  he  extended  her  intiuence  among 
foreign  states.     He  loved  peace,  without  fearing  war.     Though  by 
DO  means  comprehensive  in  his  views  of  European  policy,  he  under- 
stood sufficiently  the  relations,  objects,  and  condition  of  other  king- 
doms, to  provide  for  the  security  ami  defence  of  his  own  dominions. 
He  was  courted  by  cotemporary  princes  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and 
the  English  nation  was  never  so  closely  interwoven  in  continental 
affairs  as  during  his  reign*  Other  circumstances  concurred  with  the 
personal  character  of  Henry,  to  extend  the  intercourse  between  Eng« 
land  and  the  nations  of  the  continent.  Previous  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
little  political  connexion  had  subsisted  between  the  neighbouring 
states  of  Europe  ;  their  reciprocal  hostilities  were  rather  the  effect  of 
passion  and  personal  animosity,  than  of  any  well  digested  system  of  poli- 
cy. Their  means  of  reciprocal  annoyance, occasional  impost,  and  tern* 
porary  militia,  though  sufficiently  adapted  to  the  desultory  conflicts  of 
the  pride  or  resentment  of  rival  chieftains,  were  little  fitted  for  the 
purposes  of  systematic  war.     When  England,  under  Henry  V.  and 
in  the  posthumous  exectiiion  of  bis  great  and  ambitious  projects,  had 
almost  overwhelmed  France,  the  neighbouring  principalities  of  Ger- 
many and  Spain  bestowed  no  attention  on  an  event  menacing  the  se- 
curity and  independence  of  Eui'ope.*     The  contests  between  the 
several  kingdoms  of  Spain, -evidently  tending  to  unite  that  part  of  the 
continent  into  one  great  empire,  were  regarded  by  the  rest  of  Europe 
with  equal  indifference.     Pnnoes  were  little  effected  by  remote  or 
eventual  danger.     This  inattention  did  not  entirety  arise  from  the 
want  of  sagacity  to  foresee  distant  contingencies,  but  proceeded  in  a 
considerable  degree  from  the  condition  of  their  dominions,  which 
called  their  consideration  to  present  and  proximate  objects.     The 
power  of  the  barons  under  the.  feudal  system,  often  either  distracting 
the  public  tranquillity  by  the  feuds  of  rivalry,  menacing  the  sovereign 
by  rebellion,  or  by  oppression  driving  the  populace  to  insurrection, 
with  the  imperfections  of  the  civil  government,  so  fully  occupied  the 
sovereigns,  as  to  leave  them  little  leisure  to  survey  foreign  affaits. 
This  was  especially  the  situation  of  France,  the  most  compact,  cen- 
trical, and  populous  kingdom  of  Europe  ;  and  the  best  fitted,  from  the 
advantages  of  her  situation,  the  number  and  character  of  her  people, 
if  internally  well  governed,  either  to  secure  herself,  or  to  protect  or 
disturb  her  neighbours.     The  fiefs  into  which  that  kingdom  was  di- 
vided, weakened  the  force  of  the  monarchy;  but  from  the  destruction 
of  the  nobility  in  the  wars  with  Englund,  the  rapacious  policy  of  Louis 
XI.  and  the  re-annexation  of  the  English  possessions  and  detached 
principalities  to  the  crown,  government  was  rendered  almost  simply 
monarchical.     This  event  was  accelerated  at  home,  and  its  infiuence 
extended  abroad,  by  another  effect  of  the  wars.      These  generated 
standing  armies,  which,  now  being  first  employed  by  Charles  VH.  to 

•  Sec  Robertson*!  Cliwlei  V.  %'nl.  i.  p.  89.    The  same  truth  may  be  gathereil 
fiom  Uumc'a  History  of  those  wan,  though  il  is  nt.>t  so  e^cpiessly  atatetL 
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preserve  his  crowiit  and  afterwards  maintained  hy  bitn  to  humble 
the  remainder  of  his  barons,  were  now  enlarged  by  his  son,  and 
exercised  in  crushing  the  ancieni  nobility,  and  seizing  the  territories 
of  his  neighbours. 

Charles  VIII.  the  son  and  successor  of  Louis  XI.  found  the  nobili- 
ty incapable  of  opposing  the  will  or  projects  of  the  princet  and   a 
powerful  army,  with  little  to  employ  its  force  but  the  resumption  of 
Britanny.     He  effected  this  purpose  partly  by  war,  and  finally  by 
marriage.    The  monarch  of  France,  now  no  longer  occupied  at  home 
by  the  English  or  his  barons,  from  efforts  commencing  in  successful 
defence  and  progressively  extending  lo  internal  usurpation,  began  to 
prepare  measures  of  offence  against  Independent  states,  which  had 
given  him  no  provocation.     For  the  execution  of  such   designs,  he 
possessed  subjects  whose  energy  of  character  rendered  them  formi- 
dable and  efficient  instruments  against  all  with  whom  they  were  at 
war,  either  justly  or  unjustly.     Having  invaded  Italy  with  a  powerful 
force,  he   first  presented  France  an  the  disturber  of  Europe;  a  cha- 
racter which  she  has  so  often  resumed  in  the  three  following  centu- 
ries, with  strength  of  operation,  and  vicissitudes  of  event;  notxare- 
ly  with  injustice  of  principles,  impolicy  of   object,  and  pernicious 
result.    Charles  overran  Italy  from  the  Alps  to  the  southern  extremi- 
ty and  possessed  himself  of  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Naples.  Neigh- 
bouring nations  were  now  acquiring  similar  efRciency  of  force  with 
France  by  similar  means ;  hy  the  reduction  of  the  uoblcs,  the  conso- 
lidation of  principalities,  the  re  union  of  fiefs  under  the  lords  para- 
mount, and  the  employment  of  a  standing  army.     Exempted  from 
constant  anxiety  and  apprehensions  from   their  own  subjects,  they 
were  enabled  to  watch  the  conduct  of  their  neighboura  ;  and  in  ob- 
serving their  motions,  to  view  distant  probabilities  as  well  as  immedi- 
ate effects.     The  most  powei*ful  prince  of  the  continent  after  Charles 
of  France,  was  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  who  was  now  by  bis  marriage 
with   Isabelhi  of  Castile,  actual  sovereign  of  Spain.     This  prudent 
prince,  alarmed  at  a  progress  which  endangered  the  safc:y  of  his  do- 
minions, combined  with   the  Italian  states  and  Maximilian  of  Aus- 
tria in  forming  a  confederacy  to  repel  tbe  prosperous  aggression  of 
France,  and  confine  the  invader  to  his  ancient  dominions.    The  object 
and  principle  of  this  alliance  form  an  epoch  in  political  history,  as  the 
first  effort  of  modern*  times  to  maintain  a  balance  of  power;  which 
is  merely  self  preservation  in  a  community  dictating  plans  of  policy,  to 
provide  against  circuitous  injury  and  annoyance,  as  well  as  against  diiect 
atucks.  To  this  treaty,  which  was  concluded  atCambray,  Henry  VII. 

*  From  history  it  appears,  that  the  sagacious  Qrefcks  very  early  discerned  the 
neocssity  of  resisting  eHbrta  against  oth«r8»  which  might  extend  to  tliemselves. 
Animosity,  ambition,  and  pride,  were  not  the  sole  causes  of  the  Pcloponnesian 
confeaeracy  against  Athena;  but,  in  a  considerable  degp*ee,  the  apprehension  of 
growing  power.  When  the  Spartans  became  in  their  turn  predominant,  a  similar 
confederacy  was  formed,  to  reduce  the  excess  of  their  power  ;  an  object  to  which 
the  Athenians  adhered  with  such  oicety  of  discrimination,  that  when  they  found 
the  scale  preponderate  in  favour  of  the  Thebans,  sacrificing  all  animosity  to 
•ound  policy,  they  joined  the  Spartans  in  order  to  ()reserve  the  balance  of  power. 
See  GiUies,  vol.  il.  chap.  5.  vol.  tii.  chap.  27  and  SO ;  but  mostly  in  the  last.  Other 
histories  also  illustrate  this  observation  respecting  the  Greeks,  whose  poliey  was 
ao  contrary  to  that  of  other  ancient  fiatk>na»  esp,eci«lly  tb<  vistims  9f  progressive 
BomancoaqtteiKt. 
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accededt  and,  thoug^h  his  general  cautioDy  and  distance  from  the  scene 
of  hostilities,  did  not  suffer  him  to  take  an  active  share  in  the  war, 
yet  his  junction  in  the  alliance  is  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  England ; 
because  England  then  first  joined  in  a  continental  confederacy  to  re* 
press  the  offensive  measures  of  France. 

Though  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  conduced  eventually  to  political 
as  well  as  commercial  and  naval  improvement,  yet  the  extension  of 
freedom)  far  from  being  Henry's  object,  was  by  no  means  the  imme« 
diate  effect  of  his  measures.  The  aristocracy  was  reduced,  but  the 
people  were  not  yet  risen  to  such  strength  and  importance  as  to  op- 
pose a  sufficient  bulwark  to  the  augmented  powers  of  the  crown. 
Twenty-eight  temporal  lords  only  formed  i\\t  first  house  of  peers  af- 
ter Henry's  accession ;  and  the  order  was  soon  found  to  have  decreaed 
in  authority,  as  well  as  in  number  and  possessions.  In  the  interval 
between  the  fall  of  the  barons,  and  the  rise  of  the  commons,  the 
power  of  the  crown  was  much  greater  than  in  former  reigns.  Henry 
VII.  may  justly  be  termed  an  absolute  prince.  His  government  was 
arbitrary,  both  in  the  series  of  his  acts  and  the  general  regulations  or 
luws^wbich  throup;h  him  wcr6  csiublishcd.*  In  his  time  the  auihoriiy 
of  the  star-chamber  was  rev,i\cd  and  in  some  cu&cs  confirmed  by  law, 
and  armed  with  powers  the  most  dangerous  and  unconsiiiuiionul  over 
the  persons  and  properties  of  the  subjects.  Informauons  were  al- 
lowed to  be  received,  instead  of  indictments,  in  order  to  multiply 
fines  and  pecuniary  penalties*  A  tendency,  directly  or  indirectly  to 
augment  the  emoluments  of  the  exchequer  was  the  general  charac- 
ter of  his  laws.  Ambition  in  Henry,  de:>cending  from  its  lofty  rank, 
became  the  humble  miuisier  of  avarice  ;  but  the  joint  effects  of  both 
passions,  though  hurtful  at  the  time,  were  destined  by  providence  to 
be  beneficial  to  posterity. 

Henry  VIII.  was  disposed  to  promote  the'  commercial  improve- 
ments which  his  fulher  had  begun;,  bat  the  knowledge  which  either 
he  himself  or  his  ministers  possessed  of  the  subject,  was  extremely 
imperfect.  On  the  whole*  all  the  direct  acts  and  immediate  conse- 
quences of  his.  government  were  inauspicious  to  nautical  discovery, 
and  the  extension  of  commerce.  Navigation  and  trade  were  indeed 
advanced  during  this  period,  but  rather  by  the  efforts  of  private  ad- 
venturers, than  the  policy  of  eitber  the  sovereign  or  the  legislature. 
The  first  part  of  Henry's  reign  was  chieOy  occupied  at  home  in  plea* 
surable  dissipation,  and  courtly  splendour,  under  the  magnificent  and 
ostentatious  ministry  of  Wolsey;  wasting  in  sumptuous  entertain- 
ments and  costly  pomp«  the  riches  which  the  avarice  of  his  father  had 
acquired.  The  luxuries  of  the  court  requiring  foreign  supplies, 
stimulated  private  adventure,  and,  without  any  meritorious  plans  of 
the  sovereign  or  his  counsellors,  encouraged  the  importation  of  com- 
modities fron}  distant  and  even  newly  discovered  countries.  The 
spirit  of  maritime  enterprise  excited  by  the  last  king,  though  little 
promoted  by  his  son,  operated  on  the  nation,  and  the  circle  of  trade 
was  gradually  enlarged  in  various  quarters  of  the  world. 

Though  no  English  colonies  were  yet  settled  in  any  part  of  the  new 
world,  their  merchants  carried  on  a  trade  with  the  idhmds  in  the  West 

*  B?&ckst«ne;*s  Conmantanes,  rul.  it\  chAp  a  >  on  the  pn>gr«M  of  the  English 
UufrS  And  constitution. 
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Indies,  which  bad  been  seised  and  settled  by  the  Spaniards^  diey  bad 
agents  residing  in  some  of  these  settlements,  particularly  in  the  great 
island  of  Cuba,  for  the  management  of  their  trade.  Mr.  Thoni  of 
Bristol,  one  of  the  greatest  merchants  and  boldest  adventurers  qf  the 
age,  established  a  factory  at  Cuba;  and  was  the  first  Englishman  who 
set  the  example  of  a  commercial  settlement  in  the  new  world*  Em- 
ploying the  opportunities  he  thereby  acquired,  not  only  for  the  |>ur- 
poses  of  present  traffic,  but  for  discovery  and  future  extension  of  com- 
merce, he  sent  agents  to  the  Spanish  fleet,  furnished  with  gveat  sums 
of  money,  to  bring  exact  charts  of  the  seas,  rivers,  and  lands  which 
they  visited,  and  as  accurate  a  description  of  the  accessibility,  state, 
and  productions  of  the  several  countries,  as  they  could  procure* 
The  spirit  of  discovery  in  private  adventurers  was  no  less  ardent^ 
than  the  desire  of  trading  with  countries  already  known.  Heni^  in 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  appeared  eaq^er  to  promote  inquiry  into  ) 
new  regions,  and  fitted  out  ships  for  exploring  the  southern  «oeean. 
But  the  expedition  by  some  misconduct  or  mischance  having  failed,t 
the  king,  from  a  fickleness  incident  to  violent  minds,  and  -the  pcomi- 
iient  feature  in  his  character,  totally  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  such 
undertakings.  Merchants  and  mariners,  however,  persevered;  an4 
though  some  of  their  voyages  appear  not  to  have  been  lucrative,  yet, 
by  adding  to  the  national  stock  of  nautical  science,  and  extending  the 
sphere  of  English  navigation,  they  produced  important  advantages. 

Two  ships  destined  lor  South  Americii  were  committed  to  Cabot, 
which  visited  the  Brazils.  The  knowledge  of  that  coast,  and  its  great 
projection  into  the  Atlantic,  being  acquired,  Hawkins,  fitther  to  the 
renowned  voyager,  directed  his  course  to  the  same  country,  and 
having  opened  a  traffic  with  the  Braziii4ns,  crossing  over  to  the  oppo- 
site promontory,  was  the  first  Englishman  who  surveyed  the  coast  of 
Guinea.  With  their  progress  in  gain,  the  desires  of  English  mari« 
ners  increased;  and  their  ideas  expanding  with  the  advancement  of 
knowledge,  they  directed  their  thoughtsto  Indian  opulence.  In  their 
voyages  to  the  Mediterranean,  having  traded  to  its  eastern  coasts,  they 
received  accurate  information  concerning  the  riches  of  Hindostan, 
which  before  were  only  imperfectly  known  through  distant  and  uncer- 
tain report.  In  their  intercourse  with  Portugal,  they  bftheld  with  en- 
vy the  vast  wealth  that  flowed  into  that  country  from  the  regions  of 
the  east.^  Conceiving,  with  Columbus,  that  the  inlands  which  he  first 
discovered  lay  contiguous  to  the  vast  continent  conAprehended  under 
the  general  name  of  India,  they  hoped  to  find  a  it\ot*o  cpmpendioua 
passage,  through  which,  by  easily  outstripping  th*  Portuguese  and 
all  southern  Europe,  they  might  acquire  the  principal  share  of  th« 
treasures  of  India.  Unsuccessful  as  the  attempt  proved  to  discover 
a  north-west  passage,  and  unfortunate  as  the  adventui*ers  were,  yet  thtt 
undertaking  showed  a  bold  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise.  Not- 
withstanding partial  discouragements  and  fwilures,  the  ^jcnetal  result 
of  private  maritime  pursuits  in  Henry's  reign,  was  a  great  accession 
of  trade  and  riches  to  the  country.  Under  this  monarch,  from  the 
progression  of  causes  that  began  lo  operate  through  Europe  in  biii 

•  HackluyjL,  vol.  lu  p.  726;  f  Henry,  vol;  adi.  p  32f. 

%  Robertson's  po»ihumou9  Aioerica. 
Vol..  VIL— 3 
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{Ktber^sVelgtiy  the  interest  of  European  powers  bectme  more  inrolved 
ahdintermixed,  than  they  had  been  at  any  former  period. 

Henry  attained  with  the  continental  powers  a  very  great  degree  of 
Infiuence ;  he  indeed  held  the  balance,  but  tunied  the  scale  according 
to  present  impulse  and  passion ;  being  more  frequently  actuated  by 
the  suggestions  of  his  proud,  ambitious,  and  resentful  favourite,  than 
either  by  equity  or  sound  policy.  When  he  ascended  the  throne^ 
the  power  uf  France,  superior  to  any  other  nation  on  the  contineaty 
the  hostile  jealousy  between  that  country  and  England,  and  the  con- 
liexton  and  affinity  between  Henry  and  Ferdinandi  concurred  in  ren- 
dering the  English  king  inimical  to  the  French. 

Louis  'XII.  was  eager,  like  his  predecessor,  to  conquer  Naples ; 
but  the  oppo^on  of  Ferdinand,  joined  to  the  treachery  of  that  crafty 
and  unprincipled  monarch,  prevented  his  success«  A  new-field,  how- 
ever, was  soon  opened  for  the  ambition  of  Louis*  Julius  II.  like 
many  ot  his  predecessors  on  the  papal  throne,  instead  of  promoting 
the  meek  benevolence  of  the  christian  religion,  was  the  incendiary  of 
unprovoked  and  iniquitous  war.  By  his  intrigues,  a  partition  treaty 
Was  framed  between  the  three  great  powers  of  Austria)  Spain,  and 
France,  for  dismembering  the  dominions  and  dividing  the  riches  of 
the  illustrious  republic  of  Venice.  A  league  was  formed  at  Cambray 
for  this  nefarious  purpose ;  and  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  pope,  who 
instigatedHhe  robbery  and  projected  the  plan^  should  have  a  considera- 
ble share  of  the  plunder  acquired  by  more  powerful  and  efficient 
perpeiratx>rs.*  Such  confederacies,  composed  of  jarring  materialsi 
contain  the  seeds  of  their  own  dissolution.  The  rapid  successes  of 
French  energy  fifled  the  allies  with  jealousy  and  alarm.  The  pope^ 
who  had  first  planned  this  alliance  of  the  great  powersy  anxiously 
sought  to  excite  discord  among  the  several  members,  involving  them 
in  niuttiai  quarrels,  that  he  might  expel  them  successively  from  Italy, 
and  enjoy  without  control  the  sole  direction  of  that  country.f  He  de« 
tached  Ferdinand  from  the  league,  and  endeavoured,  through  that 
prince  and  his  own  infiuence,  to  excite  Henry  to  war  with  France. 
The  sagacious  prelate,  thoroughly  knowing  the  characters  with  which 
he  had  to  deal,  made  suitable  applications ;  he  first  addressed  himself 
to  Ferdinand's  interest ;  then  to  Henry's  love  of  distinction,  national 
unimosity  to  the  French,  and  passionate  zeal  for  the  catholic  religion ; 
in  which,  as  in  every  thing  else,  his  ardour  was  violent,  and  spurned 
at  all  contradiction.  He  persuaded  Henry  that  in  attacking  France, 
he  should  fight  the  cause  of  the  church,  which  Louis  was  most  pro- 
fanely defying ;  he  flattered  and  promoted  his  ambassador ;  and  led 
Henry  to  expect,  that  the  title  of  the  A/oic  Chriatian  King^  so  precious 
an  ornament  to  the  Frcneh  monarchy,  should  be  transferred  to  the 
Englibh  sovereign.  To  fix  the  impression  of  bis  religious  authority 
on  this  devout  monjarch,  he  sent  him  a  saci-ed  rose,  perfumed  with 
musk,  and  anointed  with  chrism. |  Inspired  by  devotion,  impatient 
for  displaying;  to  Europe  his  power  and  importance,  and  reviving  the 

*  See  the  outlines  of  this  oonfederscy  sad  its  vperations,  in  Robertitm's  CbaHrs 
V.,vol.  i.p.  117to  130  s  and  Hume,  vol.  i.  p.  263  to  26r.  For  the  deUul,  see 
^ectaidiiil ;  'and  TAbb^  da  Bos,  Histoire  de  la  Ligue  de  Oambray. 

•\  Cruicciardini,  fib.  viii. 

#  Spe  Humei  vol.  ii.  p.  365. 
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MicieDt  Glaims  upon  France,  Henry  engaged  in  a  var,  wUch  wa« 
neither  necessary  to  the  security,  nor  conducive  to  the  interests,  of 
bis  kingdom.  Chivalrous  impolicy  engaged  the  romantic  Jaxnes  in 
the  contest,  and  kindled  a  war  between  Scotland  and  England.  The 
disciplined  valour  of  the  southern  Britons  overcame  the  impetuous 
rashness  of  northern  heroism,  and  obtained  a  victory,  fatal  to  the 
▼anquisbed,  and  brilliant  but  useless  to  the  conquerors.  English 
courage  and  military  prowess  were  again  displayed  in  France  with 
splendid  achievements,  and  signal  success,  but  followed  by  no  impor- 
tant advantage ;  and  all  parties  perceiving  the  unavoidable  necessity 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  calamities  of  war,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded, which  comprehended  all  the  belligerent  powers. 

After  peace  and  tranquillity  had  continued  for  several  years,  a  new 
state  of  European  affairs  gave  a  change  to  the  scale  of  power,  and  to 
the  policy  that  was  expedient  for  maintaining  the  balance.  Charles 
of  Austria  had  now  succeeded  to  all  the  inheritances  and  acquisitions 
of  his  paternal  grandfather  and  grandmother,  in  Germany,  Italy,  and 
the  Low  Countries ;  and  to  all  the  inheritances  and  acquisitions  of 
his  maternal  grandfather  and  grandmother  in  SpiAin,  Italy,  Africa,  and 
the  new  world,*  Francis,  the  first  of  that  name,  had  ascended  the 
throne  of  France  on  the  death  of  his  cousin  Louis.  The  relative  pp*- 
sition  and  state  of  their  territories  led  these  two  princes  to  political 
rivalry,  while  other  causes  concurred  in  inflaming  their  competition. 
They  were  both  young)  and  succeeded  to  their  respective  possessions 
about  the  same  time;  both  were  endued  with  great  abilities,  though 
of  dissimilar  dispositions ;  and  both  became  matiiers  of  very  exten- 
sive resources.  Beside  so  many  general  grounds  of  e^iulous  ani- 
mosity, Ihey  had  a  special  source  in  their  respective  application  for 
the  imperial  diadem.  The  appointment  of  Charles,  and  rejection  of 
Francis,  called  immediately  into  action  those  causes  of  hostility  which 
mast  have  soon  operated  from  their  reciprocal  situation  and  respective 
characters.  Between  these  two  mighty  mooarchs,  Henry  of  England 
only,  by  the  greatness  of  his  power,  was  fitted  to  hold  the  balance. 
Quick  in  perception,  and  vigorous  in  capacity,  he  readily  saw  the 
general  policy  of  preserving  an  equipoise ;  and,  devoted  to  the  honour 
of  his  country,  as  well  as  to  his  own  glory,  he  valued  himself  on  being 
the  umpire  of  Europe.  But  though  his  talents  were  considerable, 
his  judgment  was  not  proportionably  sound;  at  least,  its  exertions 
were  too  easily  swayed  by  the  impulse  of  temper  anc}  passion. 

The  accumulated  possessions  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  rendered 
him  manifestly  superior  to  Francis;  political  security  therefore,  the 
principle  of  English  interference  in  continental  affairs,^  required 
that  Henry  should  lean  towards  France ;  but  he  cherished  the  ancient 
English  enmity  to  an  opposite  neighbour.  Francis,  who  resembled 
Henry  in  many  of  the  accomplishments  on  which  he  greatly  prided 
himself,  and  in  some  parts  of  his  character,  (though  much  supeiior 

*  Bobertson's  Chtrlts  Vm  vol.  ii.  p.  1  to  26* 

t  See  lord  GitsnvUle^fi  speech  on  the  Uutwian  armament  in  1791 ;  Mr.  Pitt's 
speech  on  the  negotiation  with  B<ionapartc ;  Mr.  Fox's  apecchcs  on  the  contincntnl 
conncMns  which  EngUnd  ought  to  pursue;  Mr.  Pitt's  applying  the  ssroe  prin- 
ciplc  to  our  alhancc  with  Holland  and  Prussia  i  and  pjrhamcntary  speeches  on 
the  object  and  grounda  of  the  Iste  «  ar. 
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Qn'tte  whole,)  was  the  object  of  his  personal  riraliy.  Henrf  was 
moreover  governed  by  his  favoarite  Wolsey,  whom  Charles  courted, 
and  bribed  most  lavishly  for  the  present)  iattering  him  with  the  hopes 
of  being  raised  to  the  papal  dignity,  at  that  time  the  highest  in  Chris- 
tendom* Instigated  by  this  imperious  counsellor,  the  English  king 
ado^pted  a  policy  totally  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  his  king-* 
dom ;  made  war  with  France,  and,  by  weakening  that  country,  ren- 
dered it  more  easy  for  Charles  to  increase  his  already  overgrown 
power.  When  Francis,  defeated  and  a  prisoner,  was  reduced  to  the 
lowest,  pitch  of  distress,  Henry's  motive  of  interference  was  much 
less  the  necessity  of  repressing  Charles,  than  the  persuasions  of 
Wolsey ;  who,  disappointed  of  the  expected  promotion,  (most  fortu* 
nately  for  the  independence  of  Europe,)  became  as  violent  against  the 
etnperor  as  he  had  been  before  in  his  favour.  Henry's  conduct  to* 
wards  Catharine  widened  the  breach  between  him  and  her  nephew ; 
so  that,  during  the  rest  of  his  reign,  he  was,  with  very  few  intermis- 
SMns,  closely  connected  with  Francis,  and  Charles  was  prevented 
iisom  endangering  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

.The  part  which  Henry  took  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  though 
far  from  being  uniformly  wise,  or  even,  when  right,  proceeding  from 
reasons  of  sound  policy,  was  generally  efficacious.  It  demonstrated 
the  forceand  weight  of  the  English  power,  though  not  always  wielded 
by  tbe  king  from  the  best  motives,  or  for  the  most  useful  purposes, 
l^he  reign  of  this  monarch,  the  first  period  of  active  and  uniform  in- 
terference in  the  transactions  of  the  continent,  showed  that  England 
Was  at  least  an  efficient  member  of  the  great  European  republic ; 
and  that  her  relative  power  bcihg  once  ascertained,  its  utility  to  her- 
self or  her  neighbours  would  depend  upon  the  wisdom  or  folly,  the 
justice  or  injustice,  of  hef  directors. 

The  most  momentous  evenc  by  which  Henry's  reign  is  distin- 
guished^ is  the  reformation  ;  a  change  accelerated  by  particular  Inci- 
dents, collisions  of  passion,  and  individual  circumstances,  but  origin 
"tiating  in  general  causes.  Among  these,  on  the  one  hand,  were  the 
scandalous  profligacy  of  the  clergy,  the  grasping  rapacity-  of  their 
avarice,  the  enormous  usurpations  of  their  ambition,  the  overweening 
insolence  of  their  pride,  and  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  great  part  of 
that  immense  body,  multiplying  the  absurdities  of  superstition,  which 
had  overwhelmed  the  wisdom  and  the  benevolence  of  the  christian 
religion ;  and  on  the  other,  the  progressive,  expansion  of  the  human 
faculties,  from  that  contracted  state  into  which  they  had  been  confined 
about  the  expiration  of  the  tenth  century,*  and  from  which,  though 
slowly  at  lirst,  they  had  since  gradually  extricated  themselves.  The 
understandings  of  men,  enlightened  by  knowledge,  became  more 
'acute  and  vigorous  by  exertion,  and  their  moral  discernmeiR  more 
just.  That  great  engine  of  intellectual  communication,  the  press, 
was  now  invented ;  men  began  to  read,  and  to  reabon  on  what  they  did 
read.  The  bible,  which  had  been  so  studiously  concealed  by  the  priest- 
hood, was  discovered  and  perused.  Penetration,  now  assisted  by  learn- 
ing, found  out  that  many  of  the  articles  of  faith,  and  injunctions  of 
both  ritual  and  moral  practice,  were  not  only  incompatible  with  con- 

*  See  Robertson's  Charles  V.  vol.  I ;  and  Hume's  genersl  obscrvatioDs  on 
the  predecessors  of  Henry  VI L  at  tbe  conelosion  of  the  reign  of  Richard  UI. 
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s^ence,  reason,  and  commoD  flense,  but  opposite  to  genoitie  cbristi- 
anity  as  contained  in  the  scriptures. 

Finding  so  inan^  defects  in  the  superstructure,  men  gradually  be- 
gan to  examine  the  basis.  Such  was  the  course  which  the  renowned 
Luther  pursued :  who,  perceiving  the  absurdity  and  wickedness  of 
selling  iodulgencies  to  vice  and  profligacy,  and  demonstrating  what 
be  perceived,  proceeded  from  one  step  of  discovery  to  another,  until 
he  found  that  the  whole  system  of  papal  superstition  was  raised  upon 
an  hypothesis  totally  inconsistent  with  history,  experience,  and  reason ; 
that  its  principle  was  the  infallibility  of  a  human  being,  which  was 
obviously  false,  and  consequently  that  the  whole  train  of  deductions 
depending  upon  this  principle,*  were  inadmissible  on  its  authority. 
With  the  intrinsic  absurdity  oif  papal  superstitions,  which  diffused 
reason  and  knowledge  tended  to  dispel ;  with  the  profligacy  of  the 
clergy,  which  conscience  prompted  to  reprobate  and  oppose ;  the 
policy  and  passions  of  princes  and  other  individuals,  no  doubt,  con- 
curred in  promoting  the  reformation  commenced  by  Luther.  Revived 
learning,  however,  raising  human  intellect  to  its  real  dignity,  and 
through  the  press  spreading  its  influence  much  more  extensively  than 
even  in  the  enlightened  ages  of  antiquity,  soon  destroyed  ecclesiasti- 
cal thraldom,  anti  dispelled  gloomy  superstition.  The  metaphysical 
subtleties  of  one  set  of  reformers  might  be  different  from  those  of 
another;  but  thf/ most  essbntial  and  vali7ABLs  part  of  thk 

BSFOBK,  THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  HUMAN  REASON  FROM  THE  CHAINS 

OF  HUMAN  AtJTHORiTT,  Sprang-  from  the  efforts  of  that  reason,  and 
was  the  source  of  the  principal  advantages,  religious,  moral,  civil,  and 
political^  which  resulted  from  this  g^eat  revolution  in  the  church. 
These  changes,  though  iterating  chiefly  in  the  country  where  enfran- 
chised genius  and  learning  had  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch,  were  not 
confined  to  nations  which  formerly  protested  against  the  authority  of 
an  Italian  clergyman,  but  extended  to  countries  where  the  pope's 
supremacy  was  still  acknowledged. 

In  protestant  states,  however,  besides  this  great  and  general  ad- 
vantage from  the  overthrow  of  papal  authority,  many  other  more  im- 
portant benefits  accrued,  especially  in  England.  Immense  sums  and 
demesnes,  the  tributes  of  superstition  •  and  credulity  to  hypocrisy, 
fraud,  and  imposture,  or  the  exactions  of  tyrannic  violence  from  the 
terrors  of  weakness,  which  had  been  employed  in  fostering  sloth | 
idleness,  and  sensuality,  were  now  amalgamated  lAto  the  mass  of  na- 
tional property^  encouraged  rising  industry,  and  improved  the  public 
revenue.  The  reformation  tended  to  promote  agriculture,  trade, 
mariufactures,  and  private  and  public  opulence,  the  means  of  national 
defence,  security,  prosperity,  power,  and  glory.  Thus  a  revolution, 
at  first  sight  theological,  became  a  most  important  event  in  the  com- 
mercial history  of  Britain.  It  tended  also  to  the  improvement  of 
English  jurisprudence  ;  by  removing  from  that  admirable  system,  all 
those  pernicious  inoombrances,  which  had  been  imposed  on  our  laws 
by  clerical  artifice  and 'usurpation  j  to  shelter  crimes.* 

*  Blackstpne,  vol.  ir.  c  16  and  18,  on  the  benefit  of  clergy  i  and  ehap.  S3.  o« 
the  progress  of  the  Uw  and  eonstitutioa  of  England,  fourth  period,  ander  Hens-y 
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By  the  reduction  of  the  clerical  aristocracy,  the  still  enfeebled  sute  ■ 
of  the  lay  aristocracy,  and  the  hitherto  slow  progress  of  the  commons ;  g 
the  abject  servility  of  parliaments ;  the  vigorous  ulents,  inflexible  \ 
temper,  and  violent  passions  of  the  sovereign;  this  reign,  though  || 
ultimately  conducive  to  liberty,  was  more  absolute  than  any  re-  b 
corded  in  the  English  history.  Though  the  open,  liberal,  and  intrepid  y 
mind  of  the  monarch,  never  exercised  his  authority  in  the  treachery,  \ 
dissimulation,  and  baseness,  so  prevalent  in  despotic  court*,  yet  the  i 
ungovernable  fury  of  his  affections,  the  profusion  and  rapacity  of  his  j 
disposition,  and  the  violence  and  capriciousness  of  his  inclinations,  \ 
with  the  fickle  bigotry  of  his  ever-changing  theology,  ^ndered  him  i 
unjust,  oppressive,  tyrannical,  and  cruel.  Under  the  sanction  of  those 
pusillanimoua  pariiaments,  the  encroachments  of  monarchical  power 
vrere  established  by  law.  But  the  political  evils  of  Henry's  reign, 
vhich  resulted  from  individual  character  and  speciid  circumstances, 
vere  only  temporary ;  the  good  arising  from  the  general  causes  was 
permanent,  and  contained  in  itself  the  means  of  progressive  improve- 
ment. 

The  short  reign  of  Edward  VI.  tended  in  many  respects  to  extend 
the  advantages,  and  correct  the  mischiefs  of  Henry's  government. 
Commerce  and  discovery  made  considerable  advances  at  this  period. 
The  trade  of  England  had  hitherto  been  carried  on.  chiefly  by  for- 
eigners, especially  by  a  corporate  company  from  the  Hans-towns,  called 
the  merchants  of  the  Steelyard.  In  former  reigns,  these  had  engrossed 
a  great  part  of  the  traffic  with  fqreign  countries,  and  employed  Ger- 
man or  Flemish  shipping.  This  establishment,  which  was  encouraged 
by  Edward  III.  and  succeeding  princes,  in  order  to  teach  the  Eng- 
lish commercial  lessons,  and  excite  mercantile  emulation  among 
them,  had  been  long  extremely  useful.  The  council  of  young  £d- 
ivard  perceiving  that  the  reasons  for  encouraging  these  foreigners  no 
longer  existed,  and  that  a  spirit  of  mercantile  adventure  being  now 
raised  among  the  natives  of  England,  such  privileges  enjoyed  by 
aliens  interfered  with  the  national  interest,  found  it  necessary  to 
annul  them,  and  place  all  foreigners  on  an  inferior  footing  to  native 
subjects.  This  change  contributed  greatly  to  the  advancement  of 
commerce  and  navigation  ;*  and  a  commercial  treaty  was  concluded 
with  Sweden,  on  the  solid  principle  of  reciprocal  exchange  of  super- 
fluity to  supply  mutual  W8nt.t  The  great  fishery  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundlapd  became  an  object  of  attention,  and  was  prosecuted  with 
activity  and  success.^  The  English  still  cherished  the  idea  of  open- 
ing a  communication  with  eastern  riches,  by  a  more  expeditious 
course  than  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope*  Cabot,  so  renowned  for  naval 
enterprise,  urged  the  English,  instead  of  steering  towards  the 
north-west,  which  had  proved  unsuccessful,  to  attempt  the  discovery 
of  the  desired  passage  by  the  north-east;  At  his  instance,  and  under 
bis  direction,  several  noblemen  and  persons  of  rank,  together  with 
some  principal  merchants,  havbg  associated  for  this  purpose,  were 
incorporated  by  a  charter,  under  the  title  of  the  Company  of  Mer- 
chants Adventurers  for  the  discovery  of  regions,  dominions,  islands, 
and  places  unknown.    Two  ships  and  a  bark  were  eqttippe4  for  this 

*  See  Hume.  f  Ibid. 

4  Eobertson*s  posthumous  Amcrics^  p«  16:  tnd  UackhiyCs  foy^gt^t  psim* 
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aerrice;  «nd  though  they  Dulisd  in  the  great  end  of  their  expeditioOf 

one  ship  and  the  barkheing  lost,  yet  the  other  effected  very  important 

discoveries.     An  intercourse  with  the  vast  empire  of  Russia*  before 

unknown  to  English  adventurers,  was  opened ;  and,  on  the  return  of 

this  ship,  a  mercantile  company  was  formed  for  trading  with  Muscovy. 

Attempts  were  now  made  to  open  a  conunuuication  with  India  and 

Chlnt  by  landt  through  the  new  connexion  with  Russia,  by  Astracan 

and  the  Caspian  sea;  and  though  the  adventurers  did  not  penetrate  so 

£sr  as  they  intended,  yet  they  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  countries, 

commodities,  aind  inhabitants  of  Turkey;  which,  combined  with  the 

maritime  enterprises  in  the  Mediterranean,  laid  the  foundation  of 

English  commerce  with  the  Ottomans.     A  commercial  intercourse 

was  also  opened  with  the  western  coasts  of  Africa  \  while  the  traffic 

begun  with  Barbery  was  considerat>ly  extended  in  the  reigns  of  £d- 

wi^  and  Mary. 

The  war  with  Scotland,  in  which  Henry  had  left  his  kingdom  en* 
gaged,  together  with  the  factions  which  prevailed  under  the  protect* 
orship  of  Somerset  and  the  administration  of  Warwick,  prevented 
Edward  from  possessing  on  the  continent  that  influence  which  his 
father  had  maintained.  The  distraction  of  English  councils,  and  the 
connexion  with  Scotland,  now  so  closely  united  by  the  affiance  of  the 
dairphin  with  the  infant  queen,  encouraged  and  stimulated  the  French 
mou^ch  to  attack  England  in  war ;  and  though  hostilities  were  soon 
ended  by  a  peaco,  the  English,  torn  by  dissensions,  were  losers  by  the 
treaty :  nor  did  this  kingdom  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  Edward'a 
reign,  inter&re  with  effect  in  continental  politics.  The  internal  part 
of  Edward's  history  is  of  the  highest  importance.  The  first  session 
of  his  parliament  repealed  all  the  laws  enacted  through  the  arbitraiy 
violence  of  Henry,  which  had  tyrannically  extended  the  crimes  of 
treason  and  felony,  and  made  heresy  a  capital  offence. 

The  protestant  religion  was  fully  established,  and  though  the  re-i 
formation  might  not  extend  to  every  principle  and  doctrine  which 
unfettered  reason  could  impugn,  yet  it  proceeded  as  far  as  the  senti-i 
ments,  knowledge,  and  character  of  the  nation  could  bear.  The  re- 
form  was  great,  though  less  violent  and  more  gradual  than  in  some 
other  countries,  where  they  laid  the  whole  hiei'archy  prostrate ;  yet 
from  its  moderate  and  progressive  nature  it  was  tlie  more  likely  to 
be  durable.  While  it  humbled  the  pride  and  ambition  of  the  clergy, 
and  restrained  their  avarice  and  profligacy,  it  left  them  rank  and  pro* 
perty  to  maintain  the  dignity  conducive  to  the  purposes  of  their 
office,  in  a  country  where  great  diversity  of  rank  and  property  pre* 
vailed.  Abolishing  much  useless  pageantry,  the  English  i^eformers, 
aware  that  men  are  as  frequently  led  by  their  senses  and  imagi'* 
nations,  as  swayed  by  their  hearts  and  understandings,  left  a  sufficient 
degree  of  pomp,  ceremony,  and  accompaniment,  to  amuse  the  fancy, 
snd  please  the  eye  and  the  ear,  without  subslitutiog  idolatry  for  r^ 
devotion. 

The  leading  features  of  Mary's  character,  were,  an  ardent  and 
boundless  zeal  for  Romish  bigotry,  and  an  ungovernable  love  for  the 
man  whom  she  married.  •  These  passions,  enhancing  and  Infiamtiig^ 
each  other,  account  for  the  most  important  transactions  of  her  short- 
and  detestable  reig^.    At  once,  a  religious  and  amorous  devotee,  she 
persecuted  and  butchered  protestants,  to  please  herself  and  her  hi- 
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goted  and  cruel  husband ;  while  to  gratify  his  wishes^  and  secare  a 
greater  portion  of  his  company  and  love,  she  oppressed  and  exhausted 
her  peoplci  and  engaged  in  a  most  impolitic  and  destructive  war.* 
Humanity,  patriousm»  justice^  every-  duty  of  morality  and  genuine 
Christianity,  were  sacrificed  to  the  violence  of  Ivcr  affections.  Many 
beneficial  laws,  however,  were  enacted  in  her  reign,  which,  though 
proposed  by  Mary  to  reconcile  the  people  to  her  schemes  of  restoring 
the  Romish  faith  and  hierarchy,  and  to  her  extortions  of  their  money 
to  lavish  on  her  husband,  produced  permanent  good,  while  the  evil 
of  being  governed  by  the  tool  of  such  infuriating  passions*  was  a  tem- 
porary evil,  and,  fortunately  for  the  kingdom,  of.  short  duration.  The 
gloom  was  soon  dispersed,  and  followed  by  the  most  resplendent 
brightness. 

The  reign  of  Elisabeth,  so  auspicious  to  the  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness of  her  subjects,  was  extremely  favourable  to  the  rising  spirit 
of  navigation,  discovery,  and  commerce.  The  peace,  foreign  and 
domestic,  which  her  wisdom  and  firmness  preserved  with  little  inter- 
ruption for  almost  the  first  thirty  years  of  her  reign,  notwithstanding 
the  hostile  jealousy  of  surrounding  nations,  the  furious  passions  which 
agitated  the  continent,  and  the  discontent  which  bigotry  and  rivalry 
kindled  or  fanned  in.  her  own  kingdom,  were  peculiarly  conducive  to 
the  enterprising  efforts  of  able^  bold,  and  adventurous  Englishmen. 
Strict  and  vigilant  economy  exempted  lier  subjects  foom  the  burthen 
of  taxes  injurious  to  trade ;  the  popularity  of  her  administration 
among  the  greater  part  of  her  subjects,  overawing  disaffection  and 
preventing  commotion,  left  her  people  full  liberty  to  pursue  nautical 
and  commercial  enterprise.  Undisturbed  by  the  factions  of  a  turbu* 
lent  minority,  or  the  cruel  persecutions  of  frantic  bigotry,  the  saga- 
cious Elizabeth,  like  the  greatest  of  her  predecessors,  saw  that  the 
security  of  a  kingdom  environed  by  the  sea  must  depend  on  its  naval 
force. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  her  government  was  to  increase  the  number 
and  strength  of  her  navy.  Before  her  reign,  the  English  had  com- 
monly been  supplied  with  large  ships  by  foreigners.  The  queen, 
desirous  of  having  the  resources  of  strength  and  the  vehicles  of 
riches  furnished  within  her  own  kingdom,  filled  her  arsenals  with 
naval  stores,  promoted  ship- building,  and  encouraged  her  subjects  to 
bend  their  attention  to  pursuits  which  were  destined  to  render  them- 
selves and  their  posterity  eminent  among  nations.  With  this  view 
she  built  several  ships  of  great  force  and  versatility ;  and  as  the  skill 
of  artificers  improved,  the  number  of  sailors  increased ;  and  from  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  may  be  dated  the  first  regulation  of  the  English 
navy.  Her  patronage  and  example  stimulated  and  invigorated  the 
efforts  of  her  subjects  in  ship-building  and  nautical  expeditions. 
Carefully  examining  the  advances  made  under  her  predecessors,  she 
improved  their  discoveries  and  acquisitions;  cultivated  and  extended 
the  connexion  formed  with  the  Russian  sovereign ;  secured  to  her 
aubjecta  the  i^ontinoance  of  ihiiir  exclusive  and  lucrative  trade  with  * 
bis  doaUAions;  and  encouraged  the  incorporated  body  of  merchants 
'-cnjqring  that  trade,  to  resuihe  their  endeavours  of  pjenetratir^g  tiy  land 
'into  eait^rn  Asia.  Their  "efforts  were  at  length  successful  in  opening 

« 

*  Sec  Humt*s  history  of  Mary,  pattim. 
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a  iucrathre  trade  with  Beraiay  which  roanifeatiog  to  her  auhjecti  the 
riches  of  the  easti  produced  a  reaolutioD  of  resorting  to  the»c  coun* 
tries  by  sea. 

As  the  English  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  Asia  and  its  pro- 
ductions, their  ardour  increased  to  discover  a  short  nautical  course  to 
these  opulent  regions.  Their  disappointments  in  the  northwest  and 
northeast  did  not  entirely  chill  their  hopes :  they  still  flattered 
themselves  that  they  might  discover  an  outlet  which  had  hitherto 
baffled  their  inquiries ;  and  Frobisher,  in  three  successive  voyages, 
explorfe4  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and  of  Greenland,  but  without  dis- 
covering the  iiorthwest  passage.  Though  the  disappointment  was 
sensibly  felt,  y^t  Engliiih  courage  and  enterprise  rose  superior  to  dis* 
appointment.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  so  renowned  in  naval  history,  deter- 
mined to  sail  round  the  world:  an  undertaking  hitherto  achieved  by 
Magellan  only.  Having  successfully  finished  this  formidable  voyage, 
and  acquired  an  accurate  and  di&tiuct  conception  of  the  commodities 
both  of  the  east  and  west,  be  inspirited  his  countrymen  to  bolder  and 
mere  comprehensive  schemes  of  naval  and  commercial  enterprise, 
than  ai^  which  they  had  hitherto  attempted.  The 'English  had  for- 
merly seen  and  acknowledged  thcmselvea  far  surpassed  in  seamanship  * 
by  the  Flemings  and  Italians,  and  recently  by  the  Portuguese,  who 
were  the  first  lor  naval  reputation  in  the  annals  of  history.  They  now 
rivalled  that  country  in  its  most  splendid  enterprise:  and  having 
rapidly  risen  from  inferiority  to  equality,  they  doubted  not  .soon  to 
attain  a  striking  superiority.  Having  confirmed  their  skill,  they  felt 
their  force;  and  perceived  that  the  surrounding  ocean,  so  long  ne- 
glectedj  was  an  Englishman's  element,  on  which  he  was  destined  to 
excel.  They  formed  a  notion  eventually  true,  bold,  and  beneficial, 
that  no  object  attainable  by  human  ability  exerted  in  maritime  eifortt 
is  beyond  ihc  reach  of  English  seamen ;  a  nautical  and  commercial 
cmhusiasm,  therefore,  diffused  itself  through  the  country. 

English  adventurers,  having  hitherto  confined  their  efforts  to  visit- 
ing foreign  and  remote  regions,  and  satisfied  with  present  discovery 
and  traffic,  had  made  no  attempt  to  form  new  settlements.  Sir  Hum- 
phry Gilbert,  a  gentleman  of  ingenuity  and  learning,  enthusiastic  for 
discovery,  proposed  to  conduct  a  Colony  to  America ;  and,  having  ap^ 
plied  to  the  queen,  obtained  the  first  charier  for  a  colonial  establish- 
mMit.*  The  charier  authorized  him  to  discover  and  take  possession  of 
all  remote  and  barbarous  lands,  unoccupied  by  any  christian  prince  and 
people ;  vested  in  him  and  his  heirs  the  property  of  the  soil  of  such 
countries,*  with  the  legislative  power,  and  the  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
diction over  those  who  should  settle  in  the  new  plantations.  The  laws 
and  their  administration  were  to  be  conformable  to  the  polity  of  Eng- 
land, on  which  the  new  colony  was  stiil  to  depend.  Arbitrary  as  the 
powers  thus  confirmed  were,  such  was  the  spirit  of  adventure  now  pre- 
valent, that  imBy  agreed  lo  conform  to  the  conditions,  and  became  Gil- 
bert's a;»aocial^.  In  his  iindertaking  he  was  assisted  and  accompanied 
by  bis  half-brother  Walter  Raleigh,  afterwards  so  renowned  in  political 
and  literary  history.  Two  expeditions  which  Gilbert  conducted  to  New- 
fot^ndland  and  Cape  Breton  ended  disastrously.  In  the  last,  the  leader 
himself  perished.  The  undaunted  spirit  of  Raleigh,  not  disappointed  by 

*  Robertson's  posthumous  America,  p.  33. 
Vol,  VIL— 4 
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t1)U  miscarriage,  projected  a  new  scheme  r>f  «colonizfttioii«  After  jfto* 
curing  a  similar  charter  from  the  queens  adopting^  his  brother's  ideas, 
but  avoiding  his  errors,  he  resolved  to  steer  a  much  more  southern 
course,  and  also  to  send  trusty  officers  to  explore  the  country,  before  he 
should  attempt  a  settlement.  On  their  return  they  reported,  that  ^ey 
had  found  in  southern  latitudes  a  most  beautiful  countiy, distinguished 
lor  fertility  of  soil,  and  mildness  of  climate ;  of  which  they  had  takeu 
possession  in  her  majesty's  name  and  called  it  Virginia,  aa  a  memo- 
rial that  this  happy  discovery  had  been  made  under  a.  virgin  queen. 
Raleigh  accordingly  fitted  out  a  squadron,  and  planted  in  tha^  country 
the  first  colony  ever  established  by  Englishmen.  The'  new  colonists, 
however,  in  the  eagerness  of  their  search  after  the  precious  mines  witli 
which  they  supposed  the  new  world  in  every  part  to  abound,  iteglected 
the  means  of  subsistence.  Being  on  the  point*  of  perishing  with 
laipine,  they  returned  to  England.  Raleigh  made  a  second  attempt 
to  establish  a  colony ;  but  he  and  other  patrons  of  the  settlement  bein^ 
called  to  defend  their  country  af^^ainst  the  invasion  of  Philip,  tjiis 
colony  also  failed.  Vigorous,  beneBciul,  and  glorious  as  the  adipin* 
istraiion  of  Elizabeth  proved,  it  was  not  very  £iivourable  to  schemes 
uf  doubtful  and  contingent  advantage,  or  to  what  in  modern  mert^.* 
tile  language  are  called  speculations;  and  plans  of  new  establishments 
were  in  her  reign  carried  on  at  the  expense  and  risk  of  individuals. 
Besides,  the  wisdom  and  felicity  of  her  internal  government  promote.d 
agriculture,*  manufactures,  commerce,  the  means  of  subsistence, 
convenience,  and  comfort ;  and  as  it  beston^ed  seeurity  on  her  subjects 
for  the  enjoyment  of  their  manifold  advantages,  was  not  favourable 
to  emigration.  But  though  the  first  attempts  to  plant  eolgnies  were 
unsuccessful,  the  spirit  of  colonization  excited  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, continuing  to  prevail  and  Increase  afterwards,  produced  in 
colonies  most  abundant  sources  of  British  opulence  and  power.  Eager 
as  Elizabeth  was  for  the  encouragement  and  extension  of  trade,  in 
order  to  cherish  it  in  its  infant  state,  she  granted  many  monopolies ; 
which,  though  probably  necessary  at  the  time,,  would,  if  they  had 
continued,  have  proved  destructive  to  that  commerce  they  were  in- 
tended to  promoie.t  The  principal  companies  established  by  Eliza- 
beth were  the  Russian  and  the  Turkish,  and  one  which  was  destined 
&r  to  surpass  cither  in  the  momentous  interests  that  it  itivolved. 
Near  the  close  of  this  long  and  illustrious  reign,  John  Lancaster  pto* 

*  A  law  wai  made  in  the  filth  of  Elizabeth*  hllowing  for  the  first  time  the  ex- 
portation of  corn.  To  this  enactment,  Camden  imputes <he  gi*eat  iqpprovement 
of  agriculture. 

f  Our  great  commereial  philosopher  in  a  few  words  states  the  reasons  for  mo- 
tibpolies  so  clearly  and  strongly*  and  illustrates  them  by  ^ch  spposite  analogies, 
aa  to  present  at  one  view  the  extent  and  bounds  .uUich  policy  allows  and  pre« 
scribes  Ui  trading  corporations.  ••  When,"  says  he,  "  a  company  of  merchanta 
undertake  at  their  own  nsk  and  expence  to  esubliiih  a  new  trade  with'some  re> 
mote  and  barbarous  nation,  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  incorp^orate  them  into  a 
joint  stock  company,  and  lo  grant  tbem,  in  case  uf  their  success,  a  monopoly  of 
the  trade  for  a  icertain  number  of  years.  It  is  the  easiest  and  most  natural  way 
in  which  tlie  atate  can  recompense  them  for  hazarding  a  dangerous  and  extensive 
experiment,  of  which  the  public  is  afterwards  to  reiip  the  bencift.  A  temporary 
monopoly  of  this  kind  may  be  vindicated  upon  the  same  psineiplcs  upon  whicli 
a  like  monopoly  of  a  new  mHcbtne  ii  granted  to  its  inventor,  and  that  of  a  new 
book  to  its  author  t  but  upon  the  expiration  of  the  tenn,  the  monopoly  ought 
certainly  to  be  determined.**    Wealth  of  Nations,  vol  iii*  p.  144. 
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posing  to  measure  part  of  the  course  of  »ir  Francis  Drake,  under- 
took a  trading  expedition  to  India.  A  charter,  was  granted  to  the 
adventurers,  at  whose  expense  iho  enter pVisc  was  undertaken,  and 
ibey  were  formed  into  a  corporation,  under  the  name  of  the  East 
India  Company.  The  first  attempt  by  En^^U^thmen  to  participate  in 
the  trade  of  India,  being  eminently  successful,  encouraged  future 
adventurers.  Thus  the  reign  of  this  princess  very  strongly  and  effec- 
tually promoted  agriculture,  internal  and  foreign  trade,  maritime  skill 
and  enterprise,  the  means  of  subsisting,  enriching,  and  aggrandising 
the  people  intrusted  to  her  care. 

Under  this  extraordinary  personage,  nautical  effort  was  not  merely 
encouraged  as  the  means  of  opulence,  but  of  defence,  of  security, 
and  of  power.  France,  at  this  time  engaged  in  intestine  wars  by  the 
bigoted  frenzy  of  furious  religionists,  and  with  all  her  resources 
possessing  scarcely  any  commerce,  was  totally  deficient  in  naval  force. 
Philip,  who  included  in  his  dominions  the  experienced  sailors  of  the 
Low  Countries  and  of  Italy ;  the  Spaniards,  who  from  their  inter- 
course with  the  new  world  were  inured  to  nautical  exertion  and  en- 
terprise ;  and  by  recent  usurpation,  the  Portuguese,  who  far  surpassed 
all  their  nc*ighl>ours  in  naval  fame,  appeared  undoubted  master  of  the 
ocean,  ahd  able  to  crush  at  a  blow  every  op}>onent.  This  mighty 
engine,  whidh^  if  moved  and  directed  by  wisdom  and  skill,  would  have 
been  so  efficient  and  formidable,  in  the  hands  of  bigotry ,  superstition, 
and  impolicy  was  at  once  enormobs  and  inert.  Part,  indeed,  of  tlie 
machine,  torn  fronf  the  rest  by  tyranny,  recoiled  upon  its  former 
owner.  Philip's  civil  and  ecclesiastical  despotism  rendered  the  bold 
and  skilful  sailors  of  the  Low  Countries  eagerly  hostile  to  a  power 
which  attempted  to  overwhelm  their  rights  and  liberties.  Tht 
gloomy  zealot,  enraged  against  Elizabeth  for  protecting  her  own  re- 
ligion and  that  of  her  people  against  his  superstition ;  the  imperious 
tyrant,  enraged  against  Elizabeth  a^  the  protector  of  freemen  who 
durs^  vindicate  their  own  rights,  though  conti-ary  to  a  despot's  will.; 
meditated  a  blow  by  which  he  expected  to  subjugate  England,  and 
to  involve  the  country  and  its  allies  in  civil  and  religious  thraldom. 
For  this' purpose  he  equipped  the  Armada,  which  he  vainly  fancied 
and  denominated  invincible.  Elizabeth,  in  preparing  and  strengthen- 
ing a  navy,  had  not  been  guided  solely  by  the  general  policy  which 
dictated  maritime  force  as  the  means  of  defencjB  in  insular  situation ; 
bat  having  discovered  the  purposes,  'motives,  and  plans  of  her  most 
potent  neighbour  and  rival,  ahe  had  recently  directed  her  peculiar 
attention  to 'the  increase  of  a  fleet.  In  this  pursuit,  she  was  seeofid«d 
by  the  efforts  of  her  subjects,  who  were  inspired  with  that  patriotic 
!o3ralty,  which  the  wisdom  and  virtues  of  a  sovereign  exerted  for  tho 
public  good,  choosing  ministers  and  other  executorial  officers  accord-* 
ingto  their  fitness  to  promote  the  national  welfare,  and  actually  effect- 
ing the  ease  and  happiness  of  the  people,  never  fait  to  produce  among 
Englishmen.  These  dispositions,  guided  by  private  and  individual 
skill,  combining  with  armaments  prepared  by  her  foresight  and  headed 
by  commanders  selected  by  her  sagacity,  discomfited  the  operos# 
equipment  of  her  foe.  From  that  time,  England  became  mistress  of 
the  ocean;  her  sailors  thenceforward  conceived  themselves  superior 
to  those  of  alt  other  natiuiih.   The  conception  powerhtUy  cotititbuted 
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to  tke  attainment  of  reality.  Since  that  tlmCi  defeat,  disasfer,  and 
disgrace,  have  never  failed  to  follow  those  who  have  presumed  to 
brave  England  .on  her  onfn  element.  The  same  reign  witnessed  the 
first  regular  formation  of  an  English  navy,  and  its  supremacy  over  all 
other. naval  powers.  So- eminently  and  decidedly  successful  in  defen- 
siYO  effbrty  the  English  undertook  repeated  expeditions  to  the  coasts 
<^  their  enemies ;  and  thougli  the  issue  of  them  was  not  always,  it 
was  generally- prosperous.  Spain  was  humbled,  and  England  was 
exalted. 

Respecting  foreign  politics,  Elizabeth  was  placed  in  a  situation 
of  infinitely  greater  difficulty  than  her  father,  or  any  of  her  pre- 
decessors. Religious  bigotry  was  the  chief  spring  which  moved  the 
most  powerful  prmces  on  the  continent ;  their  very  ambition  was  sub* 
servient  and  instrumental  to  their  theological  fanaticism.  France, 
instead  of  watching  the  motions  and  repressing  the  encroachmitents  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  devoted  her  .principal  attention  to  the  persecu* 
tion  of  heretics,  and  joined  in  all  the  dark  and  nefarious  designs  of 
the  pope,  Spain,  and  the  emperor.  According  to  the  sentiments  and 
o|Hnions  of  popish  sovereigns  and  people,  Elizabeth  was  npt  the 
rightful  sovereign  of  England,  because  she  was  not  app)royed  of  by 
an  Italian  priest.  The  le^^timate*  successor  to  the  crown,  according 
to  popish  interpretation,  was  the  qtleen  of  Scotland,  a  bigoted  catho- 
lic, and  a  near  relation  of  the  ablest  and  most  ferocious  champion  of 
the  catholic  league.  Elizabeth  was  not,  like  her  father,  so  situated, 
as  to  trim  the  balance  between  the  rival  potentates  of  France  and 
Austria,  and  to  turn  the  scale  according  to  her  judgment  or  choice. 
Much  more  difficult  was  her  part,  to  sec^ire  the  independence  of  her 
people,  and  of  others  whose  interests  were  closely  connected  wi\h 
theirs,  against  a  general  confederacy  of  priests  and  arbitrary  princes* of 
bigotry  and  despotism,  bandied  in  atrocious  barbarity,  in  order  to  dis- 
seminate articles  of  theological  belief.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
England  showed  she  could  maintain  the  balance  of  pow.er.  ■  Under 
Elizabeth,  in  preserving  that  balance,  England  assumed  the  character 
which  she  has,  except  in  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts,  vsver' since  main- 
tained, of  supporting  the  rights  and  ]ndependen<;e  of  Europe  against 
the  powerful  disturbers  of  its  tranquillity.  Such  was  the  relation  in 
which  Elizabeth  stood  to  foreign  countries.  Too  vigorous  in  under- 
standing and  profound  in  wisdom  to  be  a  bigot,*or  to  estimate  modes  of 
faith  by  any  other  test  than  their  conduciveness  to  private  and  public 
welfare,  in  her  choice  of  religion,  she  was  guided  by  prudent  policy, 
founded  in  her  own  biiuation,  and  the  sentiments  and  interests  of  the 
greater  part  of  her  people.*  It  waa  expedient  that  she  should  be  at 
the  head  of  the  protestants.  Fortunately,  in  the  two  countries,  naore 
contiguous  to  her  kingdom  and  of  which  the  sovereigns,  both  from 
joint  and  separate  motives,  were  well  disposed  to  give  iter  disturb* 
ance.  the  number  of  protestants  was  very  great ;  so  as  in  France  to 
afford  sufficient  employment  to  the  popish  combination  at  home,  and 
in  Scotland  to  be  fully  established,  and  toulty  paramount  to  the  parif 
which  from  tbeolo|;icai  sympathy  was  favoured  by  the  sovereign.  So 
thoroughly  wise  and  prudent  was  Elizabeth,  that  for  twenty-nine 

*  See  Httnie*ii  acceuot  of  Efiaabeth's  reasons  for  re^estiMshing  the  protestaat 
telifioA,  voL  ii.  p.  565. 
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years  she  discomfited  all  the  designs  and  conspiracies  of  popish  de» 
Totees  a^inst  her  person  and  kingdom ;  supported  the  protestants  in 
France,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries ;  and  furious,  implacable, 
and  savage,  as  was  the  .hatred  of  the  confederate  princes  to  every 
supporter  of  the  protestant  cause,  and  above  all  to  Elizabeth,  she 
never  involved  herself  in  hostilities ;  but  when  the  aggressive  inva* 
sion  of  Philip  rendered  war  ubavoidable^  she  showed  that  the  same 
wisdom  and  strength  of  mind  which  had  maintained  peace,  so  benefi- 
cial to  rising  industry  and  commerce,  could  carry  on  war  with  effect 
when  necessary  for  the  security  of  her  country.  In  her  latter  years, 
policy  as  well  as  kindred  genius,  and  wisdom  allied  her  to  the  illus* 
trious  Henry  of  France.  The  catholic  league  being  now  broken,  and 
the  power  of  Philip  reduced,  there  being  no  longer  a  popish  pre- 
tender to  the  crown,  the  chief  difficulties  of  both  her  internal  and 
foreign  relations  ceased ;  and  the  queen  and  country,  which  in  such 
trying  circumstances  had  arisen  to  a  pitch  of  high  importance,  were 
regarded  by  foreign  states  with  an  admiration  that  never  before  had 
been  so  universally  bestowed  upon  the  efibrts  of  England. 

In  her  ecclesiastical  conduct  and  establishments,  Elisabeth,  guided 
by  policy,  and  not  stimulated  by  bigotry,  was  usually  moderate,  but  on 
certain  occasions  led  to  acts  of  intolerance.  As  long  as  the  Roman 
catholics  confined  themselves  to  their  own  theological  doctrines,  and 
did  not  disturb  her  government,  she  permitted  them  to  enjoy  their 
opinions  without  molestation ;  but  when  she  found  them  engaged  in 
conspiracies  against  her  life,  she  and  her  parliament  enacted  very 
severe  laws  respecting  a  system  of  faith  pr6ducing  plots  for  treason 
and  assassination.  These  laws,  though  Intended  chiefly  to  operate 
for  the  discouragement  of  popery,  afterwards  applied  to  other  dis» 
senters  from  the  established  church.  A  sect  was  now  rising  in  Eng- 
land, composed  of  those  who  thought  the  reform  as  established  by 
Edward  and  restored  by  Elizabeth  .inadequate  to  the  corruptions  ot 
the  church,  and  who,  professing  to  seek  a  greater  decree  of  purity, 
were  thence  called  Puritans.  Beginning  to  seek  civil  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical  liberty,  they  were  by  no  meani  agreeable  to  Elizabeth, 
whose  notions  of  kingly  pserogative,  being  formed  when  the  power 
of  the  crown,  from  the  depression  of  the  aristocracy  and  before  the 
elevation  of  the  coinmons„  was  so  predominant,  were  extremely 
lofty.  For  the  repression  of  puritanii^  doctrines,  she  established 
the  court  of  ecclesiastical  commission ;  a.  most  arbitrary  tribunal, 
which,  in  the  powers  vested,  the  jurisdiction  conferred,  the  modes  of 
process'iestablished,  and  the  punishments  prescribed,  was  not  less 
iniquitous  than  the  popish  inquisition,  though,  from  the  ^ise  mode* 
ration  of  Elizabeth,  much  more  mildly  exercised  than  by  a  Philip  or 
an  Alva* 

In  her  government,  Elizabeth,  like  all  the  princes  lof  the  houte  of 
Tudor,  was  extceinely*  absolute.  A  spirit  of  liberty,  however,  had 
begun  to  rise,  which,  though  fostered  by  the  wise  and  beneficial  con<^ 
duct  of  Elizabeth)  was  certainly  not  intended  by  her  to  be  cherished. 
The  industry  and  enterprise  which  she  encouraged  and  promoted, 
dilTuscd  property  among  the  commons ;  that  property  nourished  inde- 
pendence, and  j<uned  with  advancing  reason  and  knowledge  in  dissemi- 
nailng  a  spirit  of  freedom.  The  government,  however,  of  the  queen^ 
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though  imperioufti  yet  generally  lenient,  did  not  irritate  tluft  new  aptrtt 
by  particular  acts  of  oppressions  tyrannyt  or  cruelty.  Hcr^MMidttctv 
ateadily  and  wisely  directed  to  the  interests  of  her  people,  rendered 
her  extremely  popular,  iter  numners,  ongoing  and  insinuating,  in- 
creased Che  attachment  of  her  people.  From  her  character  and  situa- 
turny  the  greater  number  of  her  subjects  considered  her  welfare  vn 
Identified  with  their  own*  The  moift  strenuous  votaries  of  lilierty 
were  the  most  inimical  to  popery,  against  the  approaches  of  wht^h 
they  considered  Elizabeth  as  the  strongest  bulwailc.  From  attac^h/ 
ment  to  a  sovereign  in  whom  they  experienced  so  many,  excellencies, 
and  also  from  awe  of  so  very  resolute  and  intrepid  a  character,  th^ 
yielded  a  submission  to  the  authority  of  Elizabeth,  which  they  by  no 
means  thought  due  to  the  mandates  of  kindly  power.* 

The  literature  which  Elisabeth  encouraged  tended  also  to  promote 
the  spirit  of  freedom.  The  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  inculcating 
so  strongly  and  impressively  the  principles  and  sentiments  of  liberty « 
were  now  very  generally  read  among  the  bij^ber  apd  middling  ranks. 
Genius,  no  longer  fettered  by  priestly  enactments,  soared  aloft;  and 
though  not  immediately  directed  .to  political  discussion,  yet  by  en- 
Ughteniiig  and  invigocating  men's  mindS)  prepared  them  for  just 
noiioDS  respecting  their  rights,  and  bold  and  Aianly  conduct  in  assert* 
iog  their  liberties.  The  reign  of  Blizabeth,  though  like  her  father's 
manifestly  arbitrary,  has  in  its  iiltimate  teadency  and  effects,  proved- 
favourable  to  freedom.  Thus  in  the  various  constitu6pts  of  internai 
prosperity  and  happiness,  and  in  estimation  and  importaifte  among 
foreign  powers,  England  never  made  such  advances  as^inder  the  very 
long  but  much  more  glorious  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Considered  as  a 
rational  being,  placed  in  authority,  and  intrusted  with  the  gdvtunment 
of  mankind,  examined  according  to  the  circumstances  of  her  situa- 
tion, the  duties  required,  her  discharge  of  those  di/fies,and  the  result 
in  the  condition  in  which  ahe  foustb  axd  l£pt  Jier  subjects,  (the 
true  criterion  of  a  ruler's  ability  or  weakness  as. a  sovicBLiGif,*}  no 
prince  that  ever  filled  a  throne  surpassed  Elizabeth, 

Different  as  was  the  character  of  Jamea  from  that  of  his  illustrious 
predeceasor,  his  reign  was  in  many  respects  ^conducive  to  industry, 
commerce,  and  the  internal  prosperity  of  the  kingdom^  though  it  gene<» 
rated  diaputea  which  were  eventually  productive. of  the  moat  fatal  coo* 
elusions.  Endued  with  scholastic  learning  and  pedantry,  fitter  fior  being 
a  Latin  lecturer  on  controversial  divinity  in  a  sequestered  college,  than 
for  being  the  ruler  of  a  great,  bold,  and  enterprising  nationi  Janies 
possessed  two  qualities  often  reaulting  from  literary  secluAon :  ho< 
vas  extremely  indolent,  and  extremely  timid ;  and  therefore  a. lover 
of  peace.  The  pursuits  of  his  subjects  rendered  his  pacific  character 
beneficial. 

.  The  spirit  ofjinduatry,  adventure,  and  trade,  being  unii>terruptad  by 
foreign  wars,  greatly  increased  in  the  reign  of  James.  The  traffic  with 
the  &utt  Indies  was  now  entirely  established,  the  stock  of  the  company 
was  considerably  enlargad,  and  its  profits  became  every  year  more 

*  This  is  the  fight  in  which  the  expsaded  mind  6f  Home  considers  our  illtiitri* 
oosquesni  disvcgardinff  such  foibles,  aft,  tiiougU  ihey  might  mark  purt  of  her 
character,  did  not  interfere  Miih  her  udmi  nisi  ration  vi  ^^lia,  powerfiiL,  coiibUnf« 
and  iuccessful  promotion  of  the  pubhc  good* 
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extensive.  The  trade  of  Tutkef  was  ackrantagequs ;  a  locratife  com* 
inerce  was  opened  with  Spain. -and  the  mercantile  intercourse  with 
Russia  and  other  northern  countries  increased  in  productiveness.  The 
export  trade  greatly  sut^assed  the  import,  which,  though  no  certain 
criterion  of  a  flourishing  commerce,*  proved  that  English  commodi« 
ties  were  nuihereus  and  valuable.  James  perceived  the  hurtful  ten^ 
dfncy  of  monopolies,  and  considerably  lessened  their  number  and  im* 
portan^e.  Manufactures  advanced  in  a  similar  proporttont  and  espe-^ 
ciallf  woollen  commodities.*  The  king  eagerly  promoted  English 
cloths,  and  laboured  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  raw  materials,  to 
be  fnanufacturcd  in  foreign  countries  for  English  consumption.! 

in  a  commercial  view,  this  reign  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
colonies  which  were  planted,  and  established  on  principles  the  most 
beneficial  of  any  recorded  in  the  hiitory  of  colonization.  The  pacific 
diapoaitien  and  cohduct  of  James  were  favourable  to  new  plsmtations* 
I'he  planters  were  not  interrupted  in  their  settlements  by  foreign 
enemies,  and  4he  force  sent  for  their  establishment  was  not  obliged  to 
be  recalled  for  the  defence  of  the  mother  country.  Bold  and  enter* 
pruing  adTcnturers,  who  languished  in  inaction  during  the  peace, 
found  in  colonial  projects  a  new  field  for  active  exertion.  A  most 
'Strenuous  promoter  of  plantations  was  Richard  Hackluyt,  eminent  for 
conunerciai  and  nautical  knowledge.  That  he  might  stimulate  his 
cottmrymen  to  new  efforts,  this  experienced  navigator  published  a 
collection  of  voyages  and  discoveries  made  by  Englishmen :  he  com* 
prehended  the  ptoper  objects  of  inquiry  and  research  concerning 
new  countries,  understood  the  fresh  information  that  arrived,  and  saw 
to  what  purpose  it  m%ht  be  most  usefully  supplied.  In  the  last  year 
of  £ll«abjsth,t)y  Hackluyt's  suggesticmt  Gosnold  undertook  a  voyage  to 
America,  and  pursued  a  direct  and  middle  course  between  the  northern 
route  of  sir  Humphry  Gilbert,  and  tbe  southern  circuit  of  sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  Qbsnold  having  reached  a  country  called  Massachusetts 
Bay,  coasted  to  the  southwest,  landed  on  the  continent,  traded  with 
iu  iitbabitants,  and  haviag  ascertained  the  fertility  of  the  coi^try,  re« 
turned  to  England.  Having  learned  these  particulars,  he  combined 
them  with  what  was  before  known  concerning  Virginia ;  and,  after 
consulting  with  other  tne&of  alMlity  and  enterprise,  proposed  an  as« 
sociation  for  escaWishfbg*  colonies  in  America.  The  king,  being  pe- 
titioned, sanctioned  the  project  with  his  authority.  Informed  of  the 
extent,  and  in  some  degree  of  the  value,  of  the  American  lands,  he 
divided  into  two  districts  the  portion  of  the  continent  which  he  in- 
tended  to  plant :  the  first,  to  be  called  the  South  Colony  of  Virginia ; 
the  secoofl,  the  North  Colony  of  New-£hgland.  The  projected  plan* 
ta&lons  were  intrusted  to  the  care  of  exclusive  companies ;  a  system 
conducive  to  the  pK>tectioa  of  infunt  coloi\^es;  though  adverse  to  the 
prosperity  of  settlements  arrived  at  mature  vigour.  Associated  under 
the  name  of  the  London  Companyi^ackluyt  and  others  received  a 
grant  of  lands,  and  were  authoriz4i  to  settloi  a  colony  in  Virginia. 
Several  gentlemen  and  merchants  of  the  west  of  England,  incorpo- 
rated under  the  name  of  the  Plymouth  Company,  obtained  a  simil&r 

*  Sea  Weahh  of  Natiofis :  and  the  marauis  of  Lansdowna's  speech  on  the  ootfil 
merctal  treaty  with  Fruioc,  io  sasweriDg  oiihop  Watson, 
t  Hume*  vol.  ili.  p.  292, 
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grant  and  authoritf  (or  coloniciog  New-£ngland.  On  each  wero  be- 
stowed charters,  which,  though  inconsistent  with  the  enlightened  and 
generous  spirit  of  liberty  that  has  since  prerailed  in  thia  country, 
were  by  no  means  deficient  In  security  to  property,  and  encourage- 
ment to  industry.  The  southern  colony  was  first  established  in  the 
early  part  of  James*s  reign.  Having  left  their  «ounf ry  before  the  dts* 
putes  between  kingly  prerogative  and  popular  privilege  were  publicljr 
agitated,  the  new  planters  carried  with  them  notions,  opiniops,  and 
■entiments,  favourable  to  the  church  and  monarchy,  and  traosfliitted 
them  to  their  posterity. 

The  first  attempt  to  colonize  the  north  proved  unsuccessful,  nor  was  ' 
the  settlement  finally  efi'ected  till  near  the  end  of  the  reign,  when 
great  dissensions  began  to  prevail.  The  plantera.  of  New-England 
were  chiefly  men,  who,  discontented  with  the  established  church  and 
monarchy,  sought  for  freedom  in  the  wilds  of  America.  Afterwards 
.receiving  accessions  of  voluntary  exiles  from  the  persecutions  of 
narrow  and  impolitic  bigotry,  they  formed  a  colony,  which  was  inknical 
to  kings  and  bishops,  aiMl  preserved  that  character  to  the  present  age. 

Differing  in  pursuit  from  the  Spanish  conquerors  of  the  Hew  World, 
the  English  settlers  sought  and  acquired  property,  not  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  but  from  the  surfiice  of  the  soil,  and  the  bounties  df  the 
ocean  liberally  rewarded  the  efforts  of  active  and  enterprising  mdus* 
try.  The  spirit  of  their  institutions  joined  with  the  productiveness 
of  their  situation  rapidly  promoting  colonial  prosperity; 

To  the  policy  of  James,  the  nation  is  indebted  fbr  the  regulation 
of  Ireland.  His  measures  amended  and  secured  the  tenure  of  pro- 
perty,  established  the  'administration  of  justice,  stimulated  industry 
and  the  arts^  and  constituted  an  important  branch  in  the  progressive 
improvement  of  the  British  dominions. 

In  Ilia  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  this  king.was  far  from  pre- 
serving to  his  country  that  weight  and  consideration  which  hia  prede- 
cessors bad  acquired.  Though  the  feeble  and  inactive  hands  of  the 
English  sovereign  were  not  qualified  to  hold  the  balance  of  Europe^ 
yet  the  state  of  affairs  rendered  his  inertness  safe  to  his  own  country, 
and  not  injuriooa  to  the  independence  of  other  nations.  Henry  IV. 
had  harmonized  his  kingdom,  lately  so  discordant ;  and  turned  to  arta 
and  industry  those  bold  and  active  spirits  that»h^.i>een  recently  ac* 
tdated  by  religious  frenzy,  and  rendered  Fraflce  a  sufficient  counter* 
poise  for  the  unwieldy  greatness  of  Spain.  After  the  death  of  her 
renowned. monarch,  from  her  own  strength,  and  the  abiiUy  o£  her 
mhiister,  she  fully  maintained  her  weight  in  the  sq»le.  The  conquest 
of  the  Palatinate  deemed  so  disgraceful  to  James,  was  too  disumt  an 
event  to  affect  the  political  interests  of  England,  and  the  forbearance 
of  the  king  might  be 'justified  upon  principles  of  prudent  policy.  But 
a»  his  motives  were  presuo»ed  to  be  his  constitutional  and  habitual  in- 
dolence and  timidity,'  his  conduct  waa  exposed  to  mortifying  con- 
tempt. He  almost  daily  was  trying  treaties  to  obtain  the  re^-esiablish- 
ment  of  the  elector,  but  without  displaying  that  firmness  and  force 
which  roost  effectually  promote-  English  negotiations  for  repressing 
ambition.  • 

In  the  political  government  of  his  kingdom  several  errors  of  the 
understanding,  and  weaknesses  rather  than  vices  of  the  heart,  com* 
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bioed  with  tlie  circametances  of  the  timest  and  produced  ditsatis* 
faction  and  discontent  very  troublesome  to  himself,  and  fatal  to  his 
son* .  James  entertained  lofty  ideas  of  kingly  prerogative,  totally  in- 
compatible, with  the  real  purpose  qf  any  delegated  trust,  and  raucb 
beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by  our  fundamental  laws,  but  perfectly 
conformable  to  the  practice  of  the  house  of  Tudor.  He  did  not  per* 
ceive  the  great  difference  of  the  case,  both  as  to  the  characters  of  the 
princeSf  and  the  opinion  and  power  of  the  subjects.  The  Tudors 
were  more  fitted  to  secure  submission  by  cool,  stern,  and  determined 
policy;  to  terrify  resistance  by  energetic*  though  capricious  and 
violent  command ;  or  to  exact  c^dience,  and  to  ensure  compliance, 
through  the  awe,  veneration,  and  attachment  entertained  by  subjects 
for  the  magnanimity,  wisdom,  and  patriotism  of  the  sovereign.  A  great 
class  of  men  had  now  arisen,  not  only  disposed,  but  able  to  question 
any  branch  of  the  asserted  prerogative,  which  they  considered  as  un^ 
necessary  or  injurious  to  the  only  legiiimste  object  of  government* 
In  his  disposition  and  administration,  James  was  neither  tyrannical 
nor  imperious,  but  delighting  in  discouri>e  and  speculative  disserta- 
tion, he  talked  much  more  about  the  divine  right  of  kings,  than  all 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Tudor,  who  had  contented  thamselves 
with  exercising  absolute  dominion  without  searching  into  political 
metaphysics.  James  provoked  and  accelerated  discussions  about  pre- 
rogative,  to  which  the  commons  were  already  sufficiently  prone,  and 
which  his  indolent,  irresolute  and  timid  character  farther  encouraged. 
The  king's  theology  concurred  with  his  political  sentiments  in  pro* 
moting  discontent.  From  the  study  of  polemic  divinity,  he  was  the 
sincere  votary  of  the  high  church  doctrines,  and  a  zealous  advocate 
of  hierarchy.  The  strenuous  friends  of  liberty  were  inimical  to 
popery,  which  they  accused  the  king  of  regarding  too  favourably. 
His  refusal  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  high  commission  court,  whilst 
he  granted  every  indulgence  to  catholics,  being  construed  into  a  pre* 
dilection  for  the  Romish  doctrines,  and  a  hatred  of  the  puritans,  ex* 
asperated  the  spirit  of  liberty,  already  so  strong  in  the  commons. 
Another  feature  in  the  king's  character,  by  helping  to  diagust  hit 
subjects,  conduced  to  the  depression  of  the  kingly  name ;  his  indis* 
creet  and  boundless  attachment  to  frivolous  and  contemptible  (avour- 
ites ;  and  the  promotion  of  the  minions  of  his  childish  foudness,  to 
offices  for  which  they  were  totally  un5t.  The  people  very  naturally 
and  reasonably  concluded,  that  a  person  can  prove  no  divine  right  to 
govern  a  kingdom,  who  shows  himself  so  very  deficient  in  wisdom) 
as,  in  choosing  a  minister  of  state,  to  consider  merely  personal  gracesi 
and  courtly  maimers.  Contending  with  such  a  prince,  the  commona 
were  both  emboldened  and  empowered  to  show  htm,  that  absolute 
power  had  no  longer  subsisted  in  Eiiglund ;  that  they  were  prepared 
to  vindicate  the  rights  and  Uberiies  of  freemen ;  and  that  his  boasting 
claims  would  only  challenge  stronger  confutation,  and  his  eager  but . 
feeble  opposition  produce  fiiriher  demands.  Absurd  and  extravagant 
as  their  theological  cant  and  pretensions  might  be,  the  puritans  were 
hitherto  actuated  by  an  elevated  and  noble  spirit  of  civil  and  poliiical 
freedom,  which  every  Briton  who  justly  appreciates  the  blessings  of 
the  present  constitution  must  acknowledge  with  veneration  and  grati* 
tude.  Their  talents  and  conduct  were  well  fitted  for  promoting  the 
▼oL.  VIL— i 
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attainment  of  liberty;  they  proceeded  cautiously  and  gradually^  and 
enlarged  their  views  and  systematized  their  plans,  as  their  cause  be- 
came popular  and  the  opposite  obnoxious.  The  king  employed  rash 
and  violent  letters  and  speeci^es,*  to  which  they  opposed  prudent, 
vigorous,  and  decisive  conduct. /The  course  of  contest  produced  the 
celebrated  manifesto  in  which  the  commons  of  England  first  boldjy, 
openly,  and  precisely  declared,  that  the  representatives  of  the  people 
held  certain  liberties,  franchises,  and  privileges^ not  as  grants  of  the 
king,  but  as  the  rights  of  freeborn  Englishmen.  Though  James  ex- 
pressed great  rage  againat  the  contents  aiKl  authors  of  this  paper,  yet 
he  was  afterwards  obliged  to  court  his  parliament,  to  gratify  them  by 
passing  several  popular  laws,  and  by  his  concessions  to  acknowledge 
that  there  was  in  the  country  a  power  fully  equal  to  the  king's,  and 
arising  from  the  strength  of  the  people.  The  latter  end  of  James's 
reign  is  a  most  important  epoch  in  the  constitutional  history  of  Eng- 
land«  as  then  first  the  commons  proved  their  own  force. 

James  educated  and  formed  his  son  Charles  in  Ihe  same  political  and 
theological  sentiments  and  doctrines  which  he  had  himself  maintained, 
professed,  and  inculcated.  Notwithstanding  his  own  experience  of 
the  change  of  public  opinion,  and  of  political  power,  he  had  taken  no 
pains  to  model  the  prince  according'  to  the  present  dispositions  and 
character  of  the  people  whom  he  was  destined  to  govern.  Young 
Charles  very  naturally  imbibed  his  father's  instructions, and  conceived 
the  kingly  prerogative  to  be  such  as  James  represented  and  argued, 
and  as  Elizabeth  had  exercised,  Sibcerc  in  his  profession,  this  prince 
was  a  zealous  votary  of  the  high  church.;  directed  in  his  opinions 
and  doctrines  by  prelates,  and  especially  by  Latid,  he  was  confirmed 
in  his  notions  of  the. divine  right  of  kings,  and  the  inseparable  con- 
nexion between  episcopacy  and  monarchy.  With  such  principles 
and  sentiments,  so  very  contrary  to  those  of  a  great,  powerful,  and 
,  increasing  body  of  his  countrymen,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Charles 
mounted  the  throne. 

The  unlimited  power  of  Buckingham,  James's  minion,  having  over- 
borne the  pacific  maxims  of  the  king,  and  involved  him  in  hostilities 
with  Spain,  Charles  at  his  accession  found  himself  engaged  in  a  war. 
As  the  contest  was  professedly  popular,  he  reasonably  expected  the 
support  of  his  people  and  parliament  {  but  the  supplies  voted  were 
very  inadequate  to  the  expenses  requisite  for  the  arduous  undertaking. 
The  leaders  of  the  commons  determined  to  persevere  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  free  constitution,  considered  the  necessities  of  the 
prince  as  conducive  to  their  purpose,  and  resolved  to  grant  no  subsi- 
dies without  a  redress  of  grievances,  and  concessions  favourable  to 
civil  liberty.  Amiable  and  affectionate,  Charles  was  warm  and  steady 
in  his  attachments,  though  not  proportionably  judicious  in  the  selec- 
tion of  objects.  Thence  he  had  maintained  Buckingham  in  the  high 
favour  and  trust  little  deserved  by  his  talents  and  virtues,  and  obnox- 
ious to  the  parliament  and  public.  He  not  only  protected  this  min- 
ister against  the  just  resentment  of  the'  commons,  but,  instigated  by 
hia  councils,  he  adopted  iniquitous  measures  for  extorting  loans,  and 
invading  the  property  of  Englishmen  without  ttu^ir  own  consent.     A 

*  See  llufne'i  Hittor)\ 
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• 
•ertet  of  acts^  fiagranUf  violating  the  privileges  of  EngUshmen, 
alarmed  and  arouaed  the  commons. 

Opposing  firm  and  profound  wisdom  to  the  desultory  and  illegal  op- 
pression of  the  court,  their  strong,  diAcriminaiing,  and  bold  remon- 
strance procured,  in  the  petition  of  right,  a  demarkation  of  the  limits 
by  which  liberty  and  property  were  secured.  Notwithstanding  the 
kiDg'a  engagement,  incurred  by  hi^  consent  to  the  petition  of  right, 
he  for  many  years  continued  regularly  and  systematically  to  trans- 
gress the  established  laws  of  England ;  to  imprison,  fine,  and  corpo« 
rally  punish  men,  without  the  judgment  of  their  peers;  to  deprive 
them  of  their  property,  and  compel  them  to  pay  subsidies  without 
the  consent  of  their  represen  tat  ires ;  and  by  manifold  unconttitational, 
lawless,  and  tyrannical  acts,  to  oppress  his  subjects.*  Virtuous  in  his 
domestic  and  private  life,  Charles,  in  relation  to  his  kingdom,  disre- 
garded justice  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  as  much  as  if  he  had 
been  wicked  and  tyrannical. 

His  chief  instruments  of  oppression  were  the  star  chamber,  which 
subjected  liberty  and  property  to  the  privyt  council,  instead  of  the 
peers  of  the  accused;  and  the  high  court  of  commission,  subjecting 
liberty,  property,  and  life,  to  an  arbitrary  body,  also  not  constituted  of 
the  defendant's  peers.  Though*  these  tribunals  subsisted  in  the  lime 
of  Elizabeth,  they  were  not  only  contrary  to  the  great  churter  and 
other  fundamental  laws  of  England,  but  totally  inconsistent  with  the 
principal  clauses  of  the  petition  of  right,  as  admitted  by  Charles  him- 
self. The  chief  agents  in  this  oppressive  violation  of  ihe  conntiui- 
tion  were  Strafford  and  Laud.  The  vigorous  ability  »n(l  Mem  impe- 
riousuess  of  the  one,  and  the  narrow  bigotry  and  pricbtiy  tyranny  of 
4he  other,  instigating  the  pliant  Charles,  produced  iniquiiuub  judg- 
ments and  punishments,  and  unconsiiiuiionaliy  exXortcd  money  by 
arbitrary  violence,  but  eventually  hastened  the  vindtcaiion  of  rightful 
liberty.  Even  the  frivolous  muimnery  of  Laud's  innuvuting  cero4no- 
nies,  though  in  itself  merely  laughable,  yet  indicating  a  predilection 
for  popery,  added  to  the  alarm  of  the  reforming  party,  and  their  im<« 
patience  under  the  lawless  acts  of  this  domineering  ecclesiastic. t 

The  usurpations  of  Charles  and  his  ministers  were  destined  to  have 
a  speedy  end.  Goaded  by  oppressipn,  liberty  rushed  forward  with  an 
overpowering  force.  Humpden,  with  manly  breast  resisting  exaction 
unauthoriced  by  the  law,  roused  the  votaries  of  freedom  through  the 
nation.  Charles's  unbounded  love  of  liturgy  exciicd  from  the  north 
fresh  enemies  to  his  administration.  Nece:»siiated  to  call  a  parlia- 
ment, the  unhappy  prince  found  that  the  members  brought  with  them 
a  much  stronger  spirit  of  opposition  and  resistance  than  had  prevailed 
among  their  predecessors.  In  their  very  first  acts  they  boldly  showed, 
that  the  commons  ol  England  were  not  only  determined  to  restrain, 
biit  to  abolish  iniquitous  tribunals,  however  sanctioned  by  precedent; 
tp  punish  tyrannical  violators  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  however 
supported  by  court  favour ;  and  to  enforce  the  redress  uf  grievances 
in  chtirch  knd  state.  So  far  as  these  votaries  of  freedom  intended  to 
limit  the  boundaries  of  kingly  power  accordiiig  to  iib  legitimate 

*  See  Hurae's  lIiato];y,  vol.  iii.  chap.  52. 

f  See  Hume's  account  of  the  eoiu»ccr.itIon  of  §t.  Catharine'*  clmtch  by  Laud, 
vol.  Ui.  p.  449. 
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• 
object)  the  ptMtc  gtiody  and  to  proTOtit  a  repetition  of  tfrinny,  their 
purpose  was  beneficent,  patriotic,  and  meritorious.  The  legislattire 
and  political  transactions  of  this  memorable  parliament,  during  the 
first  period  of  its  operations,  entitle  lis  members  to  the  highest  praise 
and  gratitude  from  the  lovers  of  liberty,  and  all  the  subjects  of  the 
Britbh  constitution.  These  intrepid  votaries  of  freedom  these  re- 
solute opponents  of  Itingly  and  priestly  tyranny,  saved  their  country 
from  civil  and  ecclesiastical  thraldom,  which  Charles's  priests  and 
ministers  were  so  rapidly  imposing.  Had  it  not  been  for  them,  Eng- 
land, like  France,  would  have  been  a  simple  despotism,  subjecting  the 
rights  and  happiness  of  a  whole^  people  to  the  arbitrary  will  and 
caprice  of  a  single  individual. 

With  this  generous  zeal  for  liberty,  was  joined  a  repug^nance  to  all 
authority,  however  salutary  and  expedient;  a  spirit  of  democratlcal 
and  puritanical  enthusiasm,  seeking  to  level  all  ranks  and  distinctions, 
however  necessary  to  the  stability  and  well-being  of  society*  Actu- 
ated by  these  principles  and  sentiments,  the  opponents  of  the  king 
did  not  rest  satisfied  with  measures  and  acts  which  restrained  the 
monarchical  and  clerical  power  from  being  oppressive  and  tyrannical. 
No  sooner  had  they  accomplished  that  important  and  valuable  pur- 
pose, than  they  proceeded  to  reductions  pf eveming  them  from  being 
active,  efiicient,  and  useful ;  and  after  their  first  year,  the  parliament 
(especially  the  commons)  became  turbulent  and  republican.  In  re- 
sistmg  ship-money,  abolishing  the  atar-chamber  and  high  court  of 
commission,  circumscribing  executive  power  wiihin  the  bounds  of 
law  and  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the  people,  the  commons  were  the 
protecting  guardians  t>f  British  liberty ;  but  when,  in  their  second 
year,  they  sought  and  attempted  to  grasp  the  chief  provinces  of  tho 
executorial  power,  they  became  enemies  of  the  constitution.  In  their 
judicial  proceedings,  the  popular  leaders^  patriotically  and  justly  at- 
tacked the  counsellors  and  ministers  of  tyranny ;  but  in  the  mode  of 
prosecuting  and  trying  Strafford  and  Laud,  the  accusers  charging,  and 
the  judges  admitting,  acts  to  be  treason,  which  were  not  treason  by  the 
law  of  the  land,  both  commons  and  peers  were  guilty  of  mtich  greater 
and  more  irreparable  tyranny,  than  any  against  which  they  had  so  pro« 
perty  and  strongly  remonstrated.  From  their  meeting  in  1640  to*ihe 
close  of  1641,  they  vindicated  and  secured  the  constitutional  and  bene* 
ficial  rights,  privileges,  and  liberties  of  English  subjects:  in  1643, 
they  attacked  no  less  constitutional  and  beneficial  powers  delegated 
for  the  national  good  to  an  English  king:  and  demonstrated  how  natu- 
ral It  i#  for  wise  and  able  men,  ardent  in  pursuit  of  tin  object  good 
within  'certain  bounds,  to  transgress  those  limits ;  and  after  havings 
begun  with  what  was  right,  useful,  and  even  necessary,  to  end  in 
what  is  wrong,  hurtful,  uiid  pernicious.  Not  only  the  particular  acts, 
but  the  general  conduct  of  the  king,  during  the  first  fourteen  years  of 
his  reign,  recoiled  dreadfully  on  himself,  and  showed  Ifow  dangerous 
it  Is  for  the  chief  executive  magistrate  of  a  free  peoplej  by  galling 
oppression,  to  drive  liberty  lo  energetic  resistance. 

The  civil  wars,  and  their  dismal  catastrophe  in  i*egicide,  democratic 
anarchy,  and  military  despotism,  manifest  the  direful  effects  of  popu* 
lar  apd  prevalent  enthusiasm,  even  though  it  may  have  (Originated  in 
the  noble  spirit  of  liberty.    Lawless  oppcessioo  dCDve  a  free,  bold, 
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and  gen^rout  people^to  cfocisiTe  efforts,  at  first  lawful  and  landable.* 
In  their  progress,  their  measures  became  aggressive,  and  in  their 
aoccess,  levelled  monarchy  with  the  dust;  and  instead  of  rational  and 
modified  liberty,  established  a  boundless  license,  terminated  by  mUi« 
tary  despotism. 

Left  to  private  enterprise, commerce  increased  and  flourished  more 
than  at  any  former  period.  The  trade  to  the  EUst  Indies  and  to 
Guinea  became  very  considerable.  The  commerce  to  Turkey  and 
the  Mediterranean  was  also  greatly  enlarged.  With  Spain,  inimical 
to  Holland,  England  now  enjoyed  almost  the  sole  traffic*  Under  the 
eommonwealth,  the  prevalence  of  republican  principles  engi^ed 
country  gentlemen  to  bind  their  sons  apprentices  to  merchants,  and 
commerce  has  ever  since  been  more  honourable  in  England  than  in 
any  other  European  kingdom.  Trade  received  great  interniptioa 
from  the  civil  wars ;  but  under  the  republic  and  the  protectorate,  it 
revived  with  augmented  vigour.  The  war  with  the  states-generali 
carried  00  with  such  energy,  distressed  the  commerce  of  the  Dutch, 
and  promoted  the  trade  of  England,  their  only  formidable  commer- 
cial rival.  The  exclusive  companies^  which  formerly  confined 
trade,  were  never  expressly  abolished  by  any  ordinance  of  parliameoti 
during  the  commonwealth;  but  as  men  paid  no  regard  to  the  prero« 
gative,' whence  the  charters  of  these  companies  were  derived,  the 
moncipoly  was  gradually  invaded,  and  commerce  increased  by  the  in« 
crease  of  liberty.t 

The  eoionies  also  now  aflbrded  a  considerable  vent  for  English  m^r« 
chandise.  Virginia,  strictly  subject  to  an  exclusive  corporation,  ex- 
perienced the  various  impediments  necessarily  resulting  from  the 
selfish  and  monopolising  views  of  such  companies;  but  by  the  advan- 
tage  of  its  soil  and  climate  triumphed  over  these  obstacles*  Its  colo* 
nists  found  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  a  plant 
for  which  the  relish  Was  becoming  very  general  throughout  Europe. 
The  Virginians  rendered  this  their  staple  commodity*  Having  pur- 
chased some  negroes  from  a  Dutch  ship,  which  visited  them  from 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  they  found  the  natives  of  the  torrid  zone  so  much 
more  capable  of  enduring  fatigue  under  a  sultry  climate  than  Euro- 
peans, that  they  af^erifards  increased  their  number  by  continual  im- 
portation. 

New-England  received  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  numerous  addi- 
tions of  emigrants,  and  increased  in  population  and  power.  Paying 
little  regard  to  the  royal  charter,  by  which  they  were  first  associatedf 
the  planters  considered  themselves  as  a  society  voltintarily  united ; 
and  choosing  a  constitution  framed  on  the  model  of  England,  they 
formed  four  colonies  into  confederated  states,faDd  asserted  that  they 
should  be  bound  by  no  laws  to  which  they  themselves  did  not  assent, 
and  subject  to  no  taxes  imposed  in  an  assembly  wherein  they  were 

*  Thtff  opinion  ii  Mnctioned  by  the  suthority  of  Mr.  Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  4P6.  Mr. 
Ilume,  indeed,  though  cslled  an|  apolo^st  for  the  Stuiirti,  merely  states  their 
tonduct  to  be  mttural.  without  vindicatmg  it  ss  just,  or  entitled  to  the  submis- 
sive acquietcehce  of  their  subjects.  See  the  histoiy  of  thoite  reigns,  patiim . 
on  the  other  hand,  while  he  ezposei  the  evik  of  pottUod  fanatieiua»  bo  allows 
Ibe  puriuns  to  be  the  saviours  of  English  liberty. 

t  See  UttBw*s  Risioiy  of  £ni;Iand,  f oL  iv.  , 
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not  represented.  Within  a  few  yeArs  of  their  plantation,  the  colonists 
of  New-England  manifested  the  same  spirit,  and  vindicated  the  same 
rights,  which  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards  produced  a  refusal  of 
British  taxation^  and  independence  on  the  British  crown.  The  coin- 
cidence of  their  sentiments  with  those  of  the  English  republicans,  ren* 
dered  the  New -En  glanders  particularly  favourable  under  the  com- 
monwealth. Unfettered  in  their  industry  and  pursuits,  they  grew  in 
internal  prosperity  and  strength,  and  promoted  the  trade  and  naviga* 
lion  of  the  mother  country;  To  secure  to  Britain  the  commerce  of 
her  rising  colonies,  as  well  as  to  extend  her  general  trade,  nautical 
exertions  and  na¥al  powers  was  the  great  object  of  the  navigation  act) 
the  most  important  and  memorable  of  commercial  statutes.  This 
act,  and  subsequent  regulations,  originating  in  the  same  principle,  but 
comprehending  greater  varieties  of  articles  and  details,  secured  to 
England  an  exclusive  commerce  with  her  colonies ;  and  formed  and 
methodized  the  monopoly  into  a  regular  and  complete  system.  It 
farther,  in  imposing  a  necessity  of  employing  British  sailors,  very 
powerfully  increased  our  best  means  of  security  and  defence.  With 
trade,  the  naval  force  of  the  kingdom  improved.  The  ship-moneyt 
■o  illegally  levied  by  Charles,  was  applied  to  the  professed  purpose. 
The  English  fleet  in  his  time  was  powerful,  though  not  employed  in 
war.  Cromwell,  energetic  and  efficient  in  every  object  which  he 
pursued,  had  a  navy,  as  well  as  an  army,  superior  to  alt  his  enemies. 
During  the  reigns  of  both  James  and  Charles,  England  appeared 
to  have  almost  totally  forgotten  the  afFairs  of  the  continent,  though 
requiring  her. watchful  attention.  Spain,  under  a  succession  of  weak 
princes  and  incapable  ministers^  was  fast  declining  in  power.  The 
German  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria  was  reduced  and  humiliated 
by  the  heroic  Gustavus,  and  his  gallant  Swedes.  The  bold,  vigorous, 
and  intrepid  Richelieu,  operating  upon  the  French  character,  was  fast 
raising  his  country  in  power  and  energy.  The  great  objects  of  that 
celebrated  minister  were,  to  render  the  monarchy  internally  and  ex- 
ternally efficient.  He  proposed  to  effect  these  purposes,  by  subduing 
the  HugonotS)  frequently  rebels  against  the  established  government ; 
by  humbling  the  princes  and  nobles,  who  often  opposed  the  power  of 
the  crown ;  and  by  curbing  the  house  of  Austria,  the  chief  enemy  of 
French  greatness.  His  consummate  ability,  directing  the  councils 
and  efforts  of  his  country,  accomplished  these  objects,  lie  conquered 
the  protestants,  disconcerted  and  overcame  the  grandees  at  bomov 
and  rendered  France  a  monarchy  entirely  absolute.  Abrotd,  he  made 
very  considerable  progress  in  his  scheme  of  humbling  the  house  of 
Austria.  In  his  time,  France  resumed  her  station,  and  was  the  most 
powerful  empire  on  the  continent.  Cardinal  Mazarine,  succeeding 
Richelieu  not  only  in  his  ministry,  but  in  his  designs,  discomfited  the 
factious  princes  and  nobles,  and  completed  what  Richelieu  had  so  fiir 
advanced.  Every  year  aggrandized  France,  and  reduced  the  power 
of  Spain  and  the  emperor.  The  French  generals  and  soldiers  acquired 
daily  a  greater  ascendant  over  the  Spaniards.  Almost  constanily  vic- 
torious in  a  long  war,  and  having  detached  from  her  rival,  by  revolt, 
dominions  so  productive,  France  was  now  become  obviously  and  emi- 
nently preponderant  in  the  scale  of  Europe.  Such  was  her  situation, 
when  Oliver  Cronmell  became  supreme  director  of  English  affairs. 
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The  character^  efforts,  and  achievements  of  this  renowned  usurper 
commanded  from  foreign  powers  an  admiration  and  deference  be- 
stowed on  no  English  ruler  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The  belli- 
gerent nations  saw,  that  England,  directed  and  invigorated  b^  Crom- 
well, could  give  victory  to  whatever  party  he  chose  to  embrace.  Each 
courted  him  with  the  most  flattering  and  humble  solicitations.  If 
Cromwell  had  thoroughly  understood  and  regarded  the  interests  of 
his  country,  he  would  have  supported  the  declining  fortunes  of  SpaiOt 
against  the  dangerous  ambition  of  France ;  and  preserved  the  balance 
of  power,  on  which  the  greatness  and  security  of  England  so  much 
depended.  Allured,  however,  by  the  prospect  of  conquest  and  plun- 
der among  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  New  World,  and  their 
ships  on  the  intervening  ocean,  he  threw  his  weight  into  the  scale 
which  was  already  preponderant^ and  contributed  his  powerful  efforts 
to  the  exaltation  of  an  empire  most  formidable  to  England. 

From  the  time  of  the  refornoatton*  England  had  been  eminently  dis* 
tioguished  for  the  very  highest  efforts  of  literary  genius.  Among 
many  writers  more  remarkable  fur  sublimity  and  force  than  beauty 
and  elegance,  she  had  to  boast  a  philosopher,  whom  Aristotle  himself 
did  not  surpass  in  extent  of  knowledge  and  depth  of  investigation,  in 
expansion  of  views,  power  of  invention,  and  importance  of  discovery; 
an  epic  poet,  whom  Homer  did  not  excel  in  sublimity,  in  pathos,  and 
in  fiorce  of  character;  a  dramatic  poet,  whom  not  any^  nor  all  the  il- 
lustrious writers  for  the  ancient  stage,  exceeded  or  equalled,  in  the 
knowledge  or  exhibition  of  man.  A  very  considerable  degree  of 
learning  was  diffused,  mingled  with  an  incorrect  taste,  and  tinctured 
by  either  the.  superstitious  bigotry,  or  the  puritanical  fanaticism,  so 
generally  prevalent.  The  predominant  enthusiasm  farmed  charac- 
ters great  and  energettC|^but  not  pleasing  and  beneficial.  Gloomy 
in  its  tenets,  visionary  in  its  fancies,  austere  in  its  observances,  and 
dismal  in  its  external  appearance,  it  eff'ected  a  very  striking  change 
in  the  national  manners;  but  the  alteration  was  only  temporary.  Doc- 
trines and  notions  so  totally  inconsistent  with  vigorous  and  distin- 
guishing good  sense  ;  sentiments  so  contrary  to  humanity  and  libe- 
rality ;  demeanour  so  repugnant  to  frankness,  sincerity,  and  candour, 
could  not  be  durable,  among  Englishmen.  The  ferment  oC  passion 
cooled  ;  the  frenzy  of  boundless  innovation  at  length  gave  way  to  sober 
reason  and  experience.  Men  saw  that  the  libercy  which  they  had 
pursued  beyond  all  useful  limits  had  terminated  in  slavery  ;  they 
wished  for  the  re -establishment  of  a  monarchy  properly  circumscribed; 
favourable  events  seconded  their  desires,  and.  with  general  acclama- 
tion Charles  II.  was  restored  to  the  thronb  of  his  anbestors. 

During  the  period  between  the  restoration  and  the  revolution,  com- 
merce and  navigation  rose  to  a  pitch  never  before  known  in  the  an- 
nals of  England.  The  two  Dutch  wars,  by  disturbing  the  trade  of 
Holland,  promoted  the  trade  of  this  island ;  and  the  peace  which 
prevailed  during  the  rest  of  Charles*s  reign,  however  censurable  on 
political  grounds,  and  however  unfavourable  in  its  ultimate  effects  to 
the  balance  of  power  and  independence  of  Europe,  rapidly  and  pow- 
erfully contributed  to  the  opulence  of  England.  Both  the  fortunes 
and  views  of  mercantile  men  were  greatly  enlarged.  There  were 
more  merchants  on  London  'change  at  the  end  of  this  time,  worth 
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ten  thousand  pounds,*  than  at  the  beginning  worth  one  thousand. 
-  With  riches,  ideas  of  accomniodation  and  ornament  diTcrged,  rnanu* 
factur^  were  also  very  considerably  improved.  The  general  spirit 
of  progressive  industry  was  assisted  by  favourable  incidents ;  the  bi* 
goted  and  tyrannical  impolicy  of  Louis  XIV.  revoked  the  edict  of 
Nantz,  and  drove  from  their  country  great  numbers  of  his  most  use- 
ful subjects.  He  thereby  furnished  neiglibouring  states  with  arts  and 
manufactures,  and  was  peculiarly  beneficial  to  England.  The  revenue 
rose  with  trade,  its  various  branches  were  much  more  accurately  re* 
gulated,  especially  the  customs,!  the  species  of  tax  most  connected 
with  commerce.  The  excise,  tending  so  much  more  effectually  to 
prevent  frauds,  was  improved,  the  principles  of  finance  began  to  be 
understood.  Left  chiefly  to  their  own  industry  and  skill,  the  esUb* 
lished  colonies  increased  in  prosperity,  and  new  settlements  wero 
cither  formed  or  acquired. 

New-York  and  New- Jersey  were  ceded  by  the  Dutch  ;  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Carolina  were  planted :  the  first  by  quakers,  who  fled  from 
the  persecutions  to  which,  by  the  intolerance  of  Charles's  govern- 
ment, sectaries  were  exposed;  the  second,  by  persons  well  affected 
to  the  king.  These  carried  to  their  respective  settlements  their  po- 
litical sentiments,  and  traiismitted  them  lo  their  posterity.  The 
persecutions  also  drove  other  emigrants  to  those  established  colonies 
which  coincided  in  their  opinion.  Thus,  from  New-Hampshire  to 
South-Carolina,  the  American  coast  was  colonised  by  England.  The 
northern  settlements  cherished  a  spirit  of  republicanism,  the  southern 
n  spirit  of  monarchical  loyalty.  Rapidly  prospering  under  the  systeoi 
of  policy  that  had,  been  embraced,  they  were  adding  proportionably  to 
both  the  export  and  import  trade  of  the  mother  country.  The  sLiip- 
ping  of  England,  in  twenty-eight, years,. was  more  than  doubled  ;( 
James  and  Charles  both  vigorously  promoted  the  increase  of  a  navy, 
which,  though  misemployed  by  the  corrupt  and  pernicious  policy  of 
Charles,  yet  showed  itself  efficient  and  fit  for  defending  the  country 
end  her  allies,  whenever  the  sceptre  of  England  should  be  placed  in 
hands  both  able  and  disposed  to  wield  it  for  the  national  good. 

CharlesU  principles  and  schemes  of  government  were  unquestion- 
ably inimical  to  civil  and  religious  liberty;  and  though  the  bold  and 
generous  spirit  of  Englishmen  prevented  his  designs  from  being  fully 
accomplished,  yet  many  of  his  acts,  even  in  England,  were  extremely 
tyrannical.  His  arbitary  measures  would  have  justified «  much  more 
forcible  resistance  than  they  met ;  and  were,  probably,  by  the  recent 
experience  only  of  the  miseries  of  civil  war,  prevented  from  recoiling 
on  himself.  In  Scotland,  the  consunt  and  regular  plan,  as  well  as 
the  particular  acts  of  his  government,  merited  and  excited  abhorrence. 
His  iniquitous  conduct,  at  once  unjust  and  profligate,  caused  great 
but  only  temporary  evil,  while  the  remedies  which  it  suggested  proved 
a  durable  good.  His  attacks  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject  raised  bul- 
warks of  defence  of  the  strongest  materials,  to  last  many  ages  after  be 
and  his  tyrannical  efforts  had  perished  for  ever.  His  formation  and 
increase  of  a  standing  army  gave  rise  to  a  law,  that  a  standing  army 

*  See  sir  Jottah  Child's  Brief  Observatioiis. 

t  See  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  p.  347. 

I  See  Davenaat's  Ditoourse  on  the  Fubfie  Bevcwies. 
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vasillegalf  and  made  the  national  force  dependant  on  the  g^uardians  of 
national  liberty ;  unju&t  and  unwarrantable  innprUonments  produced 
the  habeas-corpus  act«  which  completed  the  security  of  personal  li- 
berty :  vigilant  patriotism  of  the  legislature  abolished  military  tenures ; 
the  prerog^tive^of  purveyance  and  pre-emption  ;  and  the  capital  pu* 
nishment  of  heretics.  It.esu*blished  triennial  parliaments;  and  the 
teat  and  corporation  acts  ;  and  enacted  many  other  laws  which  impror- 
cd  the  security  of  liberty  and  property. 

Hostile  as  was  Charles  to  the  freedom  and  rights  of  the  people  ;  yet 
in  his  reign  the  constitution  of  England,  in  its  progressive  state,  ar- 
rived at  mature  vigour ;  the  true  balance  between  privilege  and  prero* 
gative  was  establishad.  By  the  law,  now  ascertained  and  fixed,  the 
people  had  nearly  as  large  a  portion  of  liberty  as  was  necessary  to  their 
security  and  happiness  ;*  though  fresh  restrictions -were  still  wanting 
to  ensure  its  operation,  without  interruption  from  the  pretended  prero- 
gatives of  arbitrary  princes.  The  tyrannical  proceedings  of  Charles 
formed  the  opponents  of  his  pretensions  into  a  firm,  well  compacted, 
an^  powerful  body.  By  promulgating  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedi- 
ence, so  contrary  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Englishmen,  to  com- 
mon sense  and  to  common  feeling,  the  king,  his  ministers,  and  church- 
men, united  the  supporters  of  opposite  sentiments,  under  the  appell»> 
tion  of  whigs ;  a  name  important  and  venerable,  while  it  signifies 
champions  of  constitutional  freedom,  without  extending  to  invaders 
of  no  less  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  '  Carrying  their 
opposition  to  the  measures  and  designs  of  Charles  farther  than  pru- 
dence admitted,  the  friends  of  freedom,  in  their  discomfiture,  near  the 
close  of  the  reign,  and  the  death  of  magnanimous  patriots  on  the  scaf- 
fold, left  to  future  votaries  of  liberty  a  warning  lesson  of  the  danger  of 
premature  resistance  even  in  the  best  cause.  The  same  principles 
which  influenced  the  internal  government  of  Charles  directed  his 
foreign  politics. 

Louis  XIV.  was  absolute  and  unHmited  sovereign  of  the  extensive, 
well  compacted,  and  fertile  empire  of  France,  peopled  with  inhabit- 
ants eminently  ingenious,  iitdustrious,  and  energetic.  Ardent^  vio- 
lent, and  excessive  in  every  pursuit,  his  subjects  were  devoted  to  the 
will  of  their  prince,  and  to  the  promotion  of  his  glory.  The  downfall 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  ?^d  the  triumphs  of  the  French  arms,  so 
gratifying  to  the  national  pride,  invigorated  the  military  spirit  of  French- 
men. 2^alous  attachment  to  their  young  monarch,  and  the  desire 
of  extending  his  greatness,  stithulated  and  encouraged  their  fArther 
efforts.  The  resources  of  the  country  were  extensive  and  increasing  ; 
the  armies  were  numerous,  well  disciplined,  and  commanded  by  con* 
sumroate  generals.  The  officers,  in  all  the  various  ranks  and  grada- 
tions, were  prepared  for  their  profession  by  regular  and  systematic 
ttiition,  and  thoroughly  fitted  for  executing  the  plans  of  their  com* 
manders,  by  the  skilful  and  masterly  performance  of  every  subordi- 
nate duty.  Gay  and  dissipated  in  private  life,  they  were  in  public 
service  strict,  vigilant,  and  efficient.  Military  stores  abounded,  and 
nothing  was  wanting  to  render  the  land  force  of  France  organized  and 
formidable.     The  rising  spirit  of  navigation  and  trade ;  the  maritime 

*  See  Blackstone'a  last  efaapter. 
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opportunities;  the  example  of thcit* neighbours,  so  successful  in  ac- 
quiring opulence  and  strengthening  security ;  stimulated  France  to 
naval  effort.  The  extension  of  commerce  and  navy  became  g^and  ob- 
jects of  French  policy,  and  made  considerable  advances.  So  situated 
in  the  youthful  vigour  of  his  life,  enterprising,  both  ambitious  and 
vain,  desirous  of  power  for  ostentatious  display  as  well  as  solid  pos* 
session,  Louis  had  strong  incitements  to  attack  and  disturb  his  neigh- 
bours. The  enfeebled  and  exhausted  princes  of  Austria  were  little 
able  to  oppose  this  potent  monarch.  The  whole  continent  was  inca- 
pable of  preserving  the  balance  of  power  ;  England  only  could  hoM 
the  scale. 

Skilful  industry,  possessing  plenty  of  materials,  desires  peace :  the 
result  of  industry,  skill,  and  materials,  is  property.  War  may  be 
necessary  for  sec(krity ;  but  on  any  other  ground,  must,  to  a  commer- 
cial nation,  be  unwise.  As  prospective  policy  guards  against  cir- 
cuitous, as  well  as  direct  aggression,  it  becomes  the  interest  of  an 
industrious  and  mercantile  community  to  watch  the  progress  of  am- 
bitious neighbours.  Britain,  flourishing  and  opulent,  had  no  induce- 
ment to  oflensive  war,  since  continental  acquisition  could  add  nothing 
to  her  commerce  and  riches;  but  had  frequently  strong  motives  to 
resist  the  offensive  wars  of  her  neighbours,  to  preserve  the  balance 
of  power,  which,  if  overturned,  would  endanger  herself*  The  aggres- 
sive character  of  Fraince,' co-operating  with  her  own  circumstances 
and  situation,  necessarily  imposed  upon  Britain,  her  most  potent  and 
efficient  neighbour,  the  contrary  character,  of  being  for  her  own  ulil- 
mate  security  the  protector  of  continental  independence.  Such  'has 
been  the  relation  in  which  from  tlie  reigns  of  Charles  and  of  Louis, 
the  British  and  French  empires  have  stood  to  each  other,-  and  to-  the 
rest  of  Europe.  The  arbitrary  designs  and  proflig^ate  views  of  Charles 
united  in  driving  him  to  the  treacherous  and  fatal  policy  of  promoting, 
instead. ofopposing,  the  excessive  power  and  boundless  ambitioa  of 
France.  Through  Louis,  he  hoped  to  establish  in  Engfand  bis  favour- 
ite despotism  and  policy,  the  engine  of  civil  slavery.  From  Louis  he 
received  the  means  of  wallowing  in  debaucherjr :  a  king,  of  England 
betrayed  his  country  for  bribes  from  the  king  of  Fran'ce,  to  be  squan- 
dered on  prostitutes,  and  worthless  minions  !  From  a  combination  of 
motives,  unconstitutiohal  and  profligate,  Charles  IL  abandoned  his 
duty  to  these  realms,  joined  with  their  tnost  dangerous  enemy,  attack- 
ed our  protestant  ally,  and  powerfully  assisted  in  raising  France  to 
such  a  pitch  of  dangerous  greatness. 

Avoiding  the  gloomy  austerity  of  the  puritans,  anti  influenced  by 
the  example  of  the  king  and  court,  English  manners  now  ran  into  the 
opposite  extreme  of  licentiousness  and  profligacy.  Many  irtgentous 
and  able  men  fell  into  infidelity,  immorality,  and  impietyj  and  infected 
the  literature  of  the  times.  A  relish  for  grossness  and  indecency 
mingled  itself  with  composition  the  most  witty,  humorous,  and  im* 
pressive,  especially  dramatic  productions.  This  alloy  to  very  great 
literary  excellence  long  continued,  until  progressive  refinement  and 
delicacy  removed  the  abuse.  Wtitet's  in  the  lighter  kind  of  composi- 
tions, who  designed  to  exhibit  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  repre- 
sent them  truly,  drew  them  much  more  minutely  than  was  necessa- 
ry ;  and  more  favourably  than  they  deserved.    One  writer,  however. 
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though  often  chargeable  with  tHe  indelicacy  of  the  times,  often  hasty 
and  iocorrectf  remains  the  third  of  English  poets,  and  almost  the  first 
of  English  critics.  In  higher  departments  of  intellectual  effort,  de- 
pending on  general  views  of  ethics  and  divinity,  on  the  investigation 
and  comprehension  of  physical  phenomena  and  their  laws,  English  ge- 
nius rose  to  great  and  beneficial  exertions ;  talents  and  erudition  sup- 
ported natural  theology, 'Christianity,  and  the  protestant  faith;  and 
from  titese,  inculcated  religious  and  moral  duty.*  In  the  more  pro- 
found and  abstruse  studies  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy, 
several  sages  attained  very  high  eminence.  One  reaching  the  zenith 
of  scientific  discovery,  invention,  and  deduction,  equalled  the  very 
deepest  and  wisest  philosophers  of  all  ages  or  countries. 

James  II.  much  inferior  to  his  brother  in  talents,  a  zealous,  ardent, 
and  priest-ridden  bigot,  considered  the  supreme  good  of  mankind  to 
be  a  belief  in  the  Romish  faith.  Imperious,  tyrannical,  and  cruel, 
contrary  to  the  most  obvious  observation  of  His  own  early  and  recent 
experience,  this  prince  conceived  that  Etiglishmen  would  yield  to 
any  mandate  which  be,  in  the  insolence  of  lawless  sway,  should  dare 
to  ofi'er.  Arbcii.*ary  power  was  principally  desired  by  this  infatuated 
and  contemptible  zealot,  to  make  converts  in  theology.  Neither,  like 
his  brother,  treacherous  or  corrupt,  though  not  without  a  sense  of  the 
national  honour,  nor  a  jealousy  of  the  power  of  France,  yet  he  sacri- 
iicea  all  considerations  to  his  darling  popery.  His  priests  and  his 
iltuals,  his  masses  and  his  mummeries,  he  preferred  to  the  welfare 
of  his  people,  and  the  security  of  his  throne.  Uniting  against  him 
tones,  churchmen,  parties,  and  classes  most  zealous  for  monarchy,  as 
well  as  whigs  and  votaries  of  liberty  ;  hi^  conduct  was  more  fortu- 
nate for  the  country,  than  if  less  completely  odious  :  it  facilitated 
the  success  of  our  glorious  deliverer.  The  very  madness  of  this  poor 
infatuated  zealot  was  extremely  beneficial  to  his  country,  by  withdraw- 
ing from  him  all  confidence  and  support,  and  effecting  a  bloodless  re- 
volution, in  driving  him  from  a  throne,  which  he  was  totally  unquali- 
fied to  fill.  His  conduct  brought  the  question  between  libei*ty  and 
prerogative  to  a  crisis ;  it  showed  English  kings,  that  by  abusing, 
for  arbitrary  and  iniquitous  purposes,  powers  vested  in  them  by  the 
constitution  to  promfrte  the  public  good,  they  soon  sl\ould  have  no  pre- 
rogative to  exercise.  . 

Necessity  compelled  a  deviation  from  the  rules  of  hereditary  suc-- 
cession  to  the  throne  of  England ;  the  same  necessity  that  dictated 
the  exception,  defined  its  bounds.  The  disqualification  of  James  had 
arisen  from  his  arbitrary  principles  and  conduct,  chiefiy  originating 
in  popish  doctrines,  and  exercised  to  promote  popish  notions  and  gov- 
ernment. The  next  protestant  successors,  ndt  only  presumed,  but 
known  to  be  the  enemies  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  were  sub- 
stituted, on  their  agreeing  to  conditions  necessary  for  the  security  of 
liberty  and  religion. 

The  revolution  having  been  thus  produced,  and  the  terms  prescrib- 
ed 00  which  the  new  sovereign  was  to  reign,  foreign  politics  became 
the  most  urgent  consideration.  The  overgjpown  power  of  Louis  ren- 
dered a  confederation  of  other  states  necessary  for  their  joint  and  se- 

J* 

*  Barrow,  Tillotson,  and  other  emii^ent  clergymen.    * 
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parate  security.  HaTing  heroically  defended  and  protected  his  country 
from  the  unprovoked  invasion  and  usurping  ambition  of  Louis,  Wil* 
liam  bent  the  principal  force  of  his  genius  to  the  repression  of  France. 
Much  less  efficacious  in  power,  and  less  splendid  in  -character,  than 
the  monarch  of  Paris,  the  stadtholder  of  the  Hague  had  a  more  sblid, 
forcible,  and  inventive  genius,  creating  and  acquiring  resources  that 
rendered  him  ultimately  equal  to  his  foe.  By  delivering  bis  own 
country  from  impending  thraldom  to  France,  William  was  enabled  af- 
terwards to.  effect  the  delivery  of  England.  His  successful  accom- 
plishment of  this  momentous  object,  produced  the  adoption  by  Eng- 
land of  that  system  of  foreign  policy  which  the  state  of  Europe  requir- 
ed. Blameable  as  were  Charles  and  James  in  so  many  parts  of  their 
administration,  yet  they  had  both  applied  with  great,  vigour  andelTect 
to  the  increase  of  the  navy,  and  left  to  a  successor,  seeking  the  real 
interest  of  his  kingdom,  a  formidable  engine  to  be  employed  against 
the  friend  and  ally  of  their  mischievous  counsels.  Louis  had  acquir- 
ed a  considerable  naval  force,  and  was  not  without  the  hopes  that 
France  would  obtain  by  sea  the  same  supremacy  which  slie  had  estab- 
lished by  land.  Some  partial  successes  in  the  beginning  cf  the  war 
against  England,  encouraged  this  expectation.  But  at  length,  exert- 
ing the  full  force  of  her  fleet,  England,  at  La  Hogue»  crushed. the 
navy  of  France ;  and  again  taught  her  enemies  that  she  was  still  to  be 
mistress  of  the  ocean.  During  the  rest  of  the  war,  though  detached 
ships  might  be  troublesome  and  vexatious,  no  French  fleet  was  power- 
ful or  formidable.  The  army  which  Charles  and  James  had  levied 
and  maintained  for  wicked  ends,  under  the  guidance  of  William,  was 
conducive  to  salutary  pirrposes.  Inspired  by  the  national  spirit  which 
supported  the  prolestant  asserters  of  their  rights  and  liberty  against  a 
popish  tyrant,  tjicy  performed  feats  of  magnanimous  vafour*  and  dis- 
comfited all  the  invading  projects  of  the  deposed  tyrant.  They  could 
not  prevent  him  from  perpetrating  horrid  cruelties,  but  they  hindered 
his  blood-thirsty  murders  from  promoting  his  permanent  interest. 
They  at  length  manifeaied  to  the  world,  that  no  person  proscribed  by 
the  choice  of  Englishmen,  could  attain  dominion  over  them  by  force. 
They  also  showed  to  their  French  invaders,  that  an  attempt  to  subju- 
gate any  part  of  diis  island  by  a  foreign  power,  must  ultimately  recoil 
on  the  invaders.  On  the  continent,  the  weakness  and  distractions  of 
'the  allies,  and  the  immense  land  force  of  the  enemy,  prevented  the 
confederates  from  obti^nlng  complete  success;  but  the  efforts  of  Wil- 
liam were. strenuous  and  important.  Without  gaining  splendid  vic- 
tory, he  prevented  consummate  generalst  numerous  and  disciplined 
veterans  of  the  enemy,  from  obtaining  any  signal  or  material  advan-* 
tage.  Jarring  parties, .  abd  treacherous  conspiracies,  frequently  dis- 
turbed the  internal  ti-anquillity  of  William's  reign  j  but  the  greater 
number  of  his  people,  awake  to  the  national  honour  and  interest, 
desired  to  prosecute  a.  war  with  vigour  which  was  necessary  to 
repress  the  ambition  of  France. 

7J»c  exertions  of  the  nation  and  parliament  to  humble  the  foe  of 
British  independence  exhibited  that  combined  magnanimity  and  Wis- 

•  See  defence  pf  Londonderry,  it)  Smollet'a  continuation  of  Humci  Vol.  I.  ch.  1. 
and  the  whole  narrative  of  the  war  in  Ireland. 
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dom,  which  bears  great  inconveniences)  in  order  to  repel  much 
greater  evils.  They  indnced  Louis  to  listen  to  much  more  reasonable 
terms  of  negotiation*  than  in  the  days  of  British  supineness  he  bad 
been  accustomed  to  dictate,  and  showed  the  direct  tendency  of  warlike 
strength  and  effort  to  produce  peace  to  an  intrepid  and  mighty  people* 
In  the  detail  of  battles,  Louis  was  the  conqueror ;  yet,  in  the  result 
of  success,  prosperity,  and  power,  the  ambitious  and  imperious 
monarch  of  France  found,  at  the  treaty  of  Rhyswick,  his  dictatorial 
command  limited  and  circumscribed.  He  there  was  taught  that  the 
most  formidable  foe  of  Gallic  encroachment  is  England.  Deprived 
by  a  contest  with  Britain  of  that  naval  power  which  it  had  been  one 
of  the  chief  objects  of  his  long  reign  to  raise.  an4  extend,  France  might 
bave  learned,  that  a  nation  which  seeks  maritime  aggrandizement  by 
urarring  against  a  nation  much  more  powerful  at  sea  than  herself,  only 
laboars  to  defeat  her  own  purpose.  From  his  continental  successes, 
and  his  maritime  disasters,  Louis  might  have  learned,  that  while  she  di- 
rected her  principal  attention  to  armies,  France  might  gratify  her 
unbounded  ambition ;  but  that  her  marine  exertions  to  cope  with  Eng- 
land brought  a  reduction  of  her  strength. 

The  policy  of  France  under  her  vain-glorious  despot,  disturbing  her 
neighbours,  unjust  in  principle,  and  barbarous  in  operation,  was  in  its 
events  ruinous  to  the  country  which  that  despot  governed.  Fitted, 
from  climate,  soil,  situation,  and  the  genius  of  her  people,  to  acquire, 
enjoy,  and  preserve  riches,  and  all  the  coinforts  of  life ;  she,  under 
the  splendid  but  destructive  domination  of  Louis,  experienced  pov- 
erty and  misery.  The  wars  occupied  numbers  of  the  hands  which 
the  welfare  of  the  people  required  to  have  been  employed  in  culti- 
vating the  ground.  The  imports  of  corn,  wanted  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies, were  intercepted  by  the  naval  armaments  of  her  over- 
powering enemy*  Multitudes  perished  by  famine.  The  pompous 
pageantry  of  triumphant  rejoicing  for  useless  victory  could  not  pre- 
vent the  melancholy  spectacles  of  wretches  starving  with  hunger  The 
impit»us  strains  of  pretended  gratitude,  attributing  to  the  divinity  the 
successes  of  unwise  injustice,  were  followed  by  the  groans  of  subjects 
dying  in  the  streets,  because  the  infatuated  ambitiun  of  their  prince 
preferred'  ruiAous  wars  to  beneficial  peace.  These,  together  with  the 
depopulation  of  his  kingdom  by  narrow  bigotry,  were  among  the 
glories  of  Louis's  aggressive  policy.  By  his  external  politics,  he 
reduced  the  internal  prosperity,  which  the  physical  and  moral  re- 
aoarces  of  his  eouiUry,  ih^  talents  and  skill  of  his  ministers  had  so 
rapidly  advanced*  T^ie  commercfal  and  fnaritime  infpfovements, 
rising  under  the  «up€Mrintending  wisdom  of  Cofberr^n  their  salutary 
tendency  to  the  ha]Q)ind^s  of  the  pedt>le,  received^  effectual  checks 
from  Louis  himself.  This  view  of  the  cdnsecpience^  of  his  wars 
might  have  taught  that  king,  that  his  projects  fed  only  to  splendid 
misery.  His  apparent  moderation  at  Rbysv*ick  afforded  some  gwiinds 
for  expecting,  that,  for  the  future,  he  would  pursues  a  sysifem  more 
wise  and  diagnanimous,  and  would  sacrifice  ther  tlnstl  of  fidse  glory 
CO  the  real  benefit  of  his  country..  But  those  who  fatlcied  that  the 
experienced  errors  of  past  counsels  and  conduct  would  produce  a 
change  of  i>bject  and  principle,  gofe^him  credit  for  a  wis4om  aticf 
greatness  of  mind  which  he  did  not  posseas.     His  object  continued 
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the  same,  he  only  varied  the  means :  by  a  negotiation,  and  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  defensive  confederacy,  he  sought  that  rapacious  encroach- 
ment, which  he  found  to  be  no  longer  attainable  by  force.  The  peace 
of  Rhyswick  was  intended  to  facilitate  the  accession  of  a  Bourbon 
prince  to  the  throne  of  Spain.  Crafty  in  design,  and  dextrous  in  ad- 
dress, amusing  the  allies  by  partition  treaties,  Louis  over-reached  the 
sounder  and  more  vigorous  understanding  of  William,  and  raising 
his  grandson  to  be  monarch  of  Spain,  rendered  a  kingdom,  so  long 
the  rival,  at  length  the  appendage  of  France.  This  new  act  of  ambi- 
tion, so  dangerous  to  the  independence  of  Europe,  produced  a  new 
confederacy  to  avert  the  danger  by  removing  its  cause. 

The  overgrown  dominion  of  France  demanded  an  expense  un- 
known in  the  history  of  our  wars,  and  very  heavily  felt  by  the  nation. 
To  lessen  the  immediate  burthens  of  the  people,  a  scheme  was  pro- 
posed, and  adopted,  for  answering  a  great  part  of  the  exigencies  of 
war,  by  anticipating  the  products  of  peace  and  prosperity.  To  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  present  income,  sums  were  to  be  borrowed,  on  the 
probable  expectation  that  the  finances  would  increase  in  tranqaillitjr 
and  flourishing  commerce,  and  afford  a  surplus  beyond  the  expendi- 
ture. The  debts  contracted  were  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  public  faith, 
and  to  be  discharged  from  the  public  savings :  hence  first  arose,  in 
England,  the  funding  system.  At  its  outset,  the  national  debt  was  in-* 
curred  under  an  idea  of  certain  and  even  speedy  liquidation.  The 
security  was  chiefly  an  assignment  "of  specific  taxes,  which  was  sup- 
posed, by  an  hypothetical  calculation,  sufficient  to  pay  principal  and 
interest  in  a  few  years.  A  national  bank  was  established,  for  extend- 
ing the  credit  and  security  of  government,-  and  for  facilitating  com- 
mercial intercourse  and  exchange.  A  mercantile  joint  stock  com* 
pany  was,  with  that  view,  incorporated,  under  the  name  of  the  Bank 
of  England;  This  body,  composed  in  1694,  advanced  the  sum  of 
twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds,  at  eight  per  cent,  constituting  their 
first  capital,  and  repajrable  at  the  option  of  government  in  1705 ;.  but 
the  debts  incurred  both  to  that  corporation  and  other  bodies  andindi- 
viduals,  greatly  increasing  during  the  war,  a  system  of  perpetual 
funding  was  deemed  expedient.  In  1697,  the  debts  of  Great  Britain, 
funded  and  unfunded,  amounted  to  31,515,742/.  139,  B^d.  incumber- 
ing  the  productive  industry  of  the  country  with  an  annual  burthen  o{ 
nearly  onfe  million  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  Interest,  at  the 
rate  of  eight  per  cent,  then  paid  by  government. 

To  this  system  of  supplying  national  exigencioif  several  strong 
objecdons  wtre  made.  It  was  Alleged,  that  the  incumbrance  would 
be  an  oppressiveiveight  upon  productive  industry;  that  it  was  a  tem- 
porary prop  to  national  credit,  which  ought  tobe  supported  on  the  solid 
basis  of  econA)niy ;  that  neither  economy  nor  prudence  justified  the 
contraction  of  ceitsdn  and  great  debts,  upon  uncertain  and  couungent 
means  of  repayment ;  that  by  ^is  mode,  the  state  resembled  an  im- 
|>rovtdent  ftpendthrift,  who,  from  his  prodigality,  being  unable  to  wait 
for  the  regular  payment  of  his  revenue,  and  exceeding  in  expenditure 
the  amount  of  his  income,  was  obliged  to  borrow  on  usurious  terms, 
pnd  thus  to  itnpdir  his  fbrtunei  Enabled  to  borrow  upon  extravagant 
interest,  i^inisters  ahd  pcincAs  wonld  have  internally  the  means  of 
corruptioni  and^  obtain  bjr  influence  what  they  could  not  enforce  by 
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power.  The  restriction  imposed  upon  Kingly  prerogative  would  be 
reallj  unavailing.  The  king  might  make  wars,  not  conducive  to  the 
defeoce  or  security  of  his  people,  and  therefore  injurious.  The  trea<* 
sury,  from  bon'owed  money,  affording  funds  for  bribery,  might,  in  the 
hands  of  an  artful  and  corrupt  minister,  win  a  majority  in  parliament 
to  support  pernicious  measures  of  the  crown.  The  facility  of  raising 
money  would  incline  and  encourage  the  executive  government  to 
promote  wars,  and  other  expensive  and  useless  undertakings.  All 
the  funds  for  paying  the  national  debt  being  transferable,  and  fluctuating 
in  value,  would  introduce  a  system  of  stock- jobbing,  and  withdraw 
capitals  from  agriculture, manufacture,  and  commerce,  to  be  employed 
in  speculations  in  the  public  funds.  Instead  of  seeking  riches,  as 
traders,  by  the  progressive  efforts  of  industry  and  skill,  many  would 
become  money- brokers  and  gamblers.  Individuals,  without  ability, 
beneficial  enterprise,  and  effort,  would  accumulate  fortunes,  from  the 
exorbitant  profits  allowed  by  government;  and  the  public  would  be 
impoverished  in  the  same  proportion.  A  system  of  borrowing  un- 
necessarily, like  every  other  pecuniary  profusion,  would  increase  by 
indulgence ;  the  debt  would  not  be  temporary  as  its  authors  asseried, 
but  permanent  and  progressive,  until  it  ended  in  bankruptcy.  Such 
were  the  principal  disadvantages  which  the  adversaries  of  the  fund- 
ing system  anticipated  from  its  adoption.* 

Its  supporters  alleged,  that  the  loans  were  not  upon  the  principles 
of  a  spendthrift,  squandering  without  any  prospect  of  return ;  but  in 
the  true  spirit  of  enlightened  merchants,  diminishing  the  pressure  of 
payments  necessarily  made  for  the  attainment  of  beneficial  objects. 
As  a  merchant  would,  without  hesitation,  borrow  money  at  a  great  in- 
terestf  by  which  he  had  a  moral  certainty  of  either  preventing  a 
greater  loss,  or  acquiring  a  greater  gain ;  government  borrowed,  for 
the  defence  of  the  country  against  the  enemies  of  the  constitution,  and 
for  the  security  of  our  national  independence  against  Gallic  ambition. 
Agreeably  to  the  soundest  principles  of  mercantile  policy,  the  public, 
when  straitened  for  ready  money,  had  incurred^future  and  distant  re- 
sponsibilities, at  seasons  of  more  convenient  liquidation.  The  efforts 
made  through  the  loans,  and  which  but  for  them  would  have  been 
impracticable,  would  extend  the  greatness,  prosperity,  and  opulence 
of  the  country.  The  establishment  of  this  system,  including  the 
national  bank,  would  revive  and  confirm  public  credit,  and  extend 
circulation.  Increasing  currency  would,  by  competition,  lower  in* 
terest,  enhance  the  value  of  laody  promote  the  spirit  of  manufactures 
and  commerce,  facilitate  the  annual  supplies,  and  augment  the  means 
of  private  wealth  and  public  revenue.  The  scheme  would  attach  the 
national  creditors  to  the  recent  establishrhent,  from  which  the  secu- 
rity of  their  loans  was  derived ;  and  find,  in  the  private  interests  of 
monied  capitalists,  a  strong  bulwark  against  the  house  of  Stuart; 
commercial  men,  a  class  of  subjects  already  numerous  and  important, 
and  xealous  supporters  of  a  free  government!  would  be  firm  friends 
to  the  revolution. 

*  See  Smollet'a  Histoiy  of  William^  pOBtim,  From  various  political  writings  as 
wdl  as  the  totories  of  the  times,  this  was  generally  the  opinion  of  the  lories  and 
the  landed  interest,  as  the  contraiy  was  the  opinion  of  the  whigs  and  monied 
interest.  Enmity  to  the  fiinding  system*  though  not  necessarily  connected  with 
tory  principles,  was,  ftom  extraneous  drcumstanccs,  amark  of  toryisro. 
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As  the  funded  system  was  an  anticipating  tax  on  future  and  coo* 
tingent,  though  probable  industry,  its  cfiiciency  towards  the  proposed 
discliarge  of  debt,  was  necessarily  to  depend  upon  the  amount  of  that 
industry,  and  consequently  on  the  existence  or  continuance  of  circum- 
stances favourable  to  its  exertions.  It  was  a  burthen  upon  future  ef- 
fort, the  disadvantages  of  which  were  immediately  felt,  were  pecuni- 
ary, and  could  be  instantly  appreciated  by  the  most  ordinary  capacity. 
The  advantages,  commercial  and  political,  could  not  be  so  obvious ; 
and  to  be  understood,  required  extensive  knowledge  and  enlarged 
comprehension;  and  though  understood,  to  be  relished  required  a 
wisdom  and  firmness  which  would  encounter  a  smaller  but  present 
and  certain  inconvenience,  to  attain  greater  but  more  distant  and  even- 
tual benefit.  The  new  taxes  imposed  for  liquidating  the  debt,  were 
immediate  deductions  from  either  the  profits  or  enjoyments  of  the 
payer.  If  the  system  was  necessary,  justice  demanded  that  it  should 
be  adopted  no  farther  than  the  necessity  required;  and  that  money 
borrowed  on  the  national  faith,  to  be  paid  from  the  national  industry, 
should  be  employed  for  the  national  security,  honour,  and  advantage* 
During  the  peace,  the  debt  contracted  by  government  was,  in  four 
years,  reduced  to  sixteen  millions,  the  reduction  being  upwards  of 
five  millions.* 

The  wars  in  which  William  was  engaged,  considerably  distressed 
mercantile  adventurers,  by  the  capture  of  their  ships.  Unable,  after 
the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  to  meet  the  English  navy,  France  directed 
her  chief  maritime  attention  to  the  annoyance  of  our  commerce. 
These  depredations,  producing  individual  loss,  and  consequently  di- 
minution of  public  revenue,  caused  great  clamours  against  govern- 
ment; and  the  disaffected  party  represented  our  trade  as  having 
greatly  decayed  in  the  time  of  William.  An  impartial  examination 
of  commercial  history  leads  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  Louis's'  at- 
tempts to  destroy  the  commerce  of  England,  like  those  against  her 
navy,  recoiled  on  himself.  Precluded,  during  hostilities,  from  traffic 
with  France,  the  English  began  to  seek  from  their  own  industry  ma- 
nufactures which  before  they  had  imported  from  that  country.  Cut 
off  from  traffic  with  her  southern  neighbours,  she  encouraged  and 
stimulated  the  manufacturing  skill  of  the  protestant  refugees,  whom 
the  tolerating  spirit  of  William  protected  from  the  persecution  of 
Louis.  This  liberal  and  enlightened  policy,  cherishing  such  useful 
preceptors,  tended  eventually  to  render  the  scholars  superior  to  their 
masters.  Affording  security  to  artizans,  the  free  constitution  of  En- 
gland applied  the  strongest  motives  to  the  exertion  of  industry. 
France  lost  her  exports  of  linen,  by  which  before  England  had  been 
chiefly  supplied  ;  various  articles  of  hardware,  her  silk  manufactures, 
and  many  other  commodities,  that  these  realms,  taught  to  prepare  for 
themselves,  were  soon  able  to  fdrnish  for  other  nations.  Though  not 
without  a  share  in  the  calamities  of  war,  the  American  colonies  con- 
tinued rapidly  progressive  in  prosperity.  The  West  Indies  were 
now  cultivated  in  the  manner  which  rendered  them  most  eminently 
lucrative.     Sugar  occupied  the  chief  care  of  the  planters,  though, 

*  Two  millions  of  this  sani  were  advanced  by  the  new  East  India  companyt 
constituted  in  1693.    See  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce,  vol.  ii.  p.  5Vr. 
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without  excluding  in  the  appropriate  soils  the  cultivation  of  other 
productions.  Barbadoes  and  Janiaica,  especially,  hud  obtained  very 
great  p<»jwfaitien  and' prosperity  at  thb  period.  The  African  and 
Turkish  trade  was  considerably  extended ;  the  northern  was  risen  to 
a  still  greater  proportion,  as  William,  from  inclination,  vicinity,  and 
command  of  the  north  seas,*  was  closely  connected  with  the  northern 
powers.  With  Spain  and  Portugal,  from  political  as  well  as  com- 
mercial relations,  England  enjoyed  the  principal  share  of  commerce* 
Even  in  the  East  Indies,  notwithstanding  the  misconduct  of  the  first 
company,  and  its  contest  with  its  competitor,  the  mercantile  spirit  of 
England  overcame  the  disadvantages  of  a  corporate  monopoly.  The 
renovated  and  improved  system  of  polity  which  the  revolution  con« 
firmed,  secured  property,  and  its  general  operation  promoted  the  spi- 
rit  of  commerce.  The  acts,  both  for  extending  national  and  mercan- 
tile credit,  stimulated  commercial  adventure  and  enterprise,  by  faci-* 
lity  of  accommodation,  increase  of  currency,  and  an  enlargement  of 
that  confidence  on  which  mercantile  transactions  principally  rest. 
The  subsequent  means  for  supporting  the  bank  also  tended  to  the 
unprecedented  extension  of  trade.  Very  favourable  to  the  promotion 
of -the  same  object,  was  the  principle  of  re-coinage,  adopted  by  Mon- 
tague, in  the  depreciated  slate  of  the  existing  coin.  By  subjecting 
the  public,  and  not  individual  holders  of  current  coins,  to  the  loss  ac- 
cruing from  the  diminished  weight  he  confirmed  national  credit  The 
re-coina^e  of  silver,  on  terms  so  liberal  and  wise,  was  one  of  the  most 
beneficial  measures  by  which  commerce  was  advanced  in  William's 
reign.t  In  the  four  peaceful  years  of  William's  reign,  English  com- 
merce very  far  surpassed  any  former  efforts  and  success. 
.  Conducive  as  the  counsels  and  acta  of  this  illustrious  prince  were 
to  the  prosperity  of  England,  there  were  reasons,  not  destitute  of 
plausibility,  for  imputing  to  him  partiality  to  his  native  country,  when« 
ever  her  interests  and  those  of  his  kingdoms  came  into  competition. 
The  Scottish  projects  of  establishing  a  colony  on  the  isthmus  of  Da- 
rien,  in  order  to  trade  with  the  South  Sea  from  its  western  to  its  east* 
ern  boundaries,  having  been  first  countenanced  and  afterwards  op- 
posed by  the  king,  his  disapprobation  of  the  scheme  was  imputed  to 
the  jealousy  of  the  Dutch.  In  his  continental  politics,  he  was  repre- 
sented by  the  disaffected  in  England  as  mindful  chiefly  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  states-general.     According  to  detractors,  English  blood 

*  See  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce,  vol.  ii. 

f  The  following  remark  by  Mr.  Anderson,  after  his  account  of  the  sum  sub- 
scribed by  the  second  East  India  company,  strongly  illustrates  both  the  increase 
and  actoal  state  of  commerce  at  the  conclusion  of  William's  war.  **  After  so  long, 
and  such  an  expensive  war,  which  was  now  but  just  ended ;  wherein,  also,  there 
had  been  very  great  losses,  by  captures  of  so  many  of  our  rich  merchant  ships,  it 
gave  foreign  nations  a  high  idea  of  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  England,  to  see 
two  millions  sterling  money  subscribed  for  in  three  days'  time,  and  had  the  books 
been  kept  open  longer,  there  were  persons  ready  to  have  subscribed  as  much 
more ;  for  although,  higher  proofs  have  since  appeared  of  the  great  riches  of  the 
nation,  because  our  wealth  is  viubly  and  much  mereased  nnee  that  time,  yet  till 
then  there  had  never  been  soilluttrioosao  instance  of  Enghmd's  opulence.  This, 
however,  was  undoubtedly  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  illegal  establishment 
of  our  free  constitution,  by  the  accession  of  king  William  and  queen  Mary  to  the 
throne  i  by  which  a  firm  confidence  in  the  public  faith  was  established  on  a  solid 
basis." 

Vol.  VII.— 7 
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and  treasure,  were  samficed  for  an  ideal  balance  of  power,  not  necea- 
aary  for  the  security  of  these  islands.  English  interference  in.  can* 
tinerital  politics  might  be  useful  to  the  Duich|but  w«&  hurtful  to  this 
country.  Bending  our  chief  efforts  to  our  navy,  we,  surrounded  by 
the  ocean,  could  defend  ourselves  against  all  foreign  attempts,  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  waste  our  strength  in  foreign  disputes.  The 
burthen  and  expense  of  continental  war  were  owing  either  to  the 
impolicy  or  injurious  designs  of  William.  Such  were  the  views  of 
thetori^;  who,  because  unfavourable  to  William  individually  and 
his  schemes,  became  inimical  to  the  interference  of  Britain  as  a  prin- 
cipal party  in  the  contests  of  the  continent.  The  whigs,  friendly  to 
WiUiam,  and  hostile  .to  Louis,  whom  they  deemed  the  great  protector 
and  abettor  of  arbitrary  power,  ardently  promoted  the  most  active  ef- 
forts of  Great  Britain  against  France.  These  distinctive  and  opposite 
plans  of  policy  respecting  the  continent,  comntencing  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  lasted  through  the  eighteenth.  Both  parties 
have  professed  to  seek  security.  The  one  has  deemed  naval  effort 
sufficient  for  guarding  the  British  isles  against  every  danger;  the 
other,  ciilier  more  comprehensive  or  more  fanciful,  has  extended  its 
vigilance  against  contingent  as  well  as  impending  danger ;  mui,  for 
that  purpose,. has  promoted  powerful  continental  efforts,  as  the  wi^e 
policy  of  Britain. 

The  constitution  of  England,  having  been  ascertained  at  the  com- 
mencement of  William's  reign,  assumed  neaily  the  same  appearance 
which  it  has  since  worn.  The  doctrine  of  resistance  to  an  executive 
magistrate,  violating  our  laws  and  constitution,  was  confirmed  and 
exemplified  in  awful  practice.  The  laws  having  been  before  defined 
with  accurate  precision,  the  power  of  dispensing^  with  them  was  foe 
ever  terminated.  Prerogative  was  completely  circumscribed,  that 
no  king  could  of  his  own  will  act  contrary  to  the  interests  and  liber- 
ties of  his  subjects.  From  that  time,  if  the  councils  or  measures  of 
the  sovereign  were  either  arbitrary,  or  injurious  to  his  people,  they 
must  be  so  through  the  neglect  of  the  people  themselves,  or  their 
chosen  representatives  in  parliament ;  and  not  from  any  power  lodged 
in  the  king.  If  the  influence  of  the  crown  and  its  ministers  has  ever 
produced  noxious  measures  since  the  revolution,  the  people  must 
blame  themselves  for  appointing  delegates,  jcither  qot  qualified^  or 
not  disposed  to  promote  the  welfare,  of  their  oountry.  ■  The  people 
and  parliament  may,  either  imnaediateiy  or  speedily,  control  and  pre-, 
vent  every  act  of  the  crown  which  they  do  not  approve.  The  liberty, 
property,  and  life  of  a  Briton  cannot  be  ipvaded'  but  by  his  own  act, 
either  through  himself  or  his  representatives.  If,  therefore,  since 
the  revolution,  liberty,  property,  or  life,  has*  ia  any  one  instance,  been 
unjustly  attacked,  the  injustice  is  chargeable  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  people,  and  not  to  the  existing  polity,  increased  in  prosperity, 
the  means  of  subsistence,  accommodation,  and  security;  in  riches 
pnd  power;  in  invention,  sagacity,  enterprise  ;4u  aggregate  industry 
and  skilly  in  physical  resources,  and  the  characters  of  her  inhabit- 
ants;. Britain  brings  undoubted  evidence  to  show,  that  a  system  pro- 
ducing such  a  multiplicity  of  advantages  must  be  wise^and  good. 

The  same  modified  principle  of  hereditary  succession,  which  had 
dlcuted  the  substitution  of  William  and  Mary  for  the  lineal  moiiarch> 
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on  the  death  of  the  princess  Anne's  son,  suggested  the  act  for  setting^ 
the  crown  on  the^next  protestant  heir.  Princess  Sophia,  grand*daugh- 
ter  of  James  I«,  was  his  nearest  descendant,  not  disqualified  for  the 
throne  by  the  declared  resolution  and  act  of  the  English  lawgivers* 
The  act  of  settlement  was  a  corollary  from  the  act  of  the  convention 
parliament,  which  had  settled  the  crown  in  1689.  The  political  doc- 
trine established  in  both,  was  simple  and  explicit :  in  the  mixed  mo- 
narchy and  free  government  of  England,  an  hereditary  line  of  princes 
is  the  most  expedient,  and  conducive  to  the  tranquillity  and  welfare 
of  the  people.  But  if  the  lineal  heir,  or  even  possessor)  he  under 
disqualifications  incompatible  with  the  good  of  the  nation,  the  next  in 
the  line,  not  disqualified,  shall  succeed.  These  were  the  grounds  on 
which  Anne  ascended  the  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  her  brother,  the 
son  and  representative  of  king  James. 

From  the  revolution,  and  through  the  reign  of  William)  the  politi- 
cal parties  were,  in  principles  and  objects,  three.  The  first,  the 
Whigs,  who  supported  the  new  establishment  from  the  love  of  liber- 
ty, aa  well  as  enmity  to  popery  and  French  influence.  The  whigs 
were  inimical  to  the  extensive  power  of  the  clergy,  as  incompatible 
with  the  freedom  which  ihey  adored.  Their  doctrines,  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical, were  extremely  disagreeable  to  those  who  at>etted  passive 
obedience,  either  to  the  monarch  and  his  servants,  or  the  church,  its 
bishops,  and  its  convocations.  In  theology,  as  well  as  politics,  the 
whigs  estimated  the  importance  of  doctrines,  by  their  tendency  and 
effects  upon  civil  society,  and  little  regarded  the  contentions  of  meta- 
physical divinity.  Friendly  to  toleration,  they  reckoned  the  criterion 
of  its  extent  and  bounds,  political  expediency;  and  proposed,  that  all 
•ects  should  be  unmolested,  who  did  hot  disturb  the  public  tranquil- 
lity, or  the  constitutional  rights  of  English  subjects.  They  patro- 
nized and  encouraged  the  protestant  dissenters,  a  very  powerful  body, 
and  firm  friends  to  the  revolution.  On  the  side  of  the  whigs,  many 
votaries  of  the  church  of  England  were  ranged ;  these  were  persons 
who  venerated  the  established  church,  as  the  promoter  of  true  chris- 
tian piety  and  morality;*  but  who,  not  desirous  of  exalting  either 
kingly  or  priestly  power  beyond  constitutional  bounds,  were  denomi- 
nated the  low  church. 

The  second  party  consisted  of  Tories,  votaries  of  passive  obedience, 
and  staunch  supporters  ot  the  church.  These,  being  inimical  to  pope- 
ry, thought  the  revolution  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  pro- 
testant religion,  and  considered  the  popery  of  James  and  his  son  as 
the  sole  reason  for  excluding  them  from  the  throne.  The  tories  re- 
probated the  political  doctrines  of  the  whigs,  and  the  theological 
opinions  of  the  dissenters;  and  exalting  the  pretensions  of  the  priest- 
hood, thereby  acquired  the  denomination  of  high  church.  According 
to  these,  profaneness  and  impiety  were  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  William's  reign,  and  were  bringing  the  nation  fast  to  destruc- 
tion.! 

The  third  party  was  the  Jacobites;  who,  though  tories  in  many  of 
their  principles  and  sentiments,  exceeded  them  in  the  practical  adop- 

*  To  this  class  oi'  whigs^  belonged  Uuructy  Tillutson,  lloadley,  and  AddUon. 
t  See  J:'ope's  Eisay  on  Criticisai. 
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tlon  of  passive  obedience,  and  maintained  the  iniquity  of  resistance 
to  the  hereditary  prince,  whatever  his  conduct  might  be,  and  sought 
the  restoration  of  James  to  the  throne.  The  two  former  parties  Inid 
been  altematety  opponents  to  king  William ;  but  the  wbigs  had  most 
frequently  supported  his  political  measures.  The  Jacobites,  from 
their  ptinciples  and  objects,  had  been  uniformly  inimical  to  our  de- 
liverer, but  varied  their  mode  of  hostility  according  to  circumstances. 
Sometimes  they  tried  rebellion,  sometimes  conspiracies ;  but  finding 
their  treasonable  efforts  unsuccessful,  during  a  great  part  of  his  reign, 
they  confined  their  attempts  to  the  di (Fusion  of  discontent. 

Different  as  the  three  parties  were,  and  in  many  respects  opposite, 
yet  they  concurred  in  supporting  queen  Anne.  The  church  party 
knew  that  her  majesty  was  a  sincere  and  zealous  member  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  trusted  that  she  would  support  the  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishment and  doctrines;  they  expected,  that,  through  her  protect- 
ing influence,  the  high  church  would  triumph  over  sectaries,  schis* 
matics,  heretics,  presbyteriana  and  whigs,  over  low  churchmen  and 
lukewarm  friends  of  the  hierarchy.  The  Jacobites,  conceiving. her 
majesty  attached  to  the  hereditary  line,  hoped  that,  having  no  issue 
alive,  she  would  attempt  and  affect  the  restoration  of  the  lineal  heir. 
Aware  that  the  queen  held  her  throne  upon  their  principles,  the  whigs 
doubted  not  that,  from  prudence  and  self-interest,  she  would  rest 
chiefly  for  support  on  the  most  strenuous  adversaries  to  the  claim  of 
the  pretender.  They  knew  that  Anne,  a  personage  of  very  moderate 
intellects,  was  entirely  governed  by  the  countess  of  Marlborough,  and 
through  her,  by  the  consummate  talents  of  the  earl ;  and  that  the 
whig  plans  of  policy  were  the  most  consonant  to  the  interests  and  views 
of  this  celebrated  hero.  Having  succeeded  to  the  crown  with  the 
favour  of  all  the  jarring  parties,  Anne,  on  her  first  appearance  in  par- 
'  liament,  decla|ing  her  sincere  attachment  to  the  church,  gratified  the 
tories ;  and  testifying  her  resolution  to  maintain  the  laws  and  liberties  of 
her  country  and  the  protestant  succession,  and  her  determination  to  ad- 
here to  the  counsels  and  engagements  of  William,  satisfied  the  whigs. 
England,  again  the  protector  of  European  independence,  and  the  pro- 
vident guardian  of  her  own  security,  went  to  war  with  France,  the 
encroaching  disturber  of  Europe.'  The  succession  war  originated  in 
the  same  principles  as  the  former  confederacy  of  William.  Agreeing 
in  the  necessity  of  hostilely  opposing  France,  the  tories  wished 
Britain  to  act  only  as  an  auxiliary  ;  but  the  whigs,  if  not  more  patriotic 
in  intention,  at  least  more  comprehensive  in  view,  saw  that  partial  and 
secondary  efibrts  from  Britain  would  not  efl'ectually  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  her  interferences :  a  mere  maritime  and  defensive  war  would 
be  only  a  half  measure  of  shortsighted  and  inefficient  policy.  The 
whigs  succeeded  in  procuring  the  adoption  of  their  plan  to  be  carried 
into  execution^  under  a  renowned  general,  now  at  the  head  of  their 
party.  The  powerful  efibrts  of  the  free  states  imparted  to  their 
allies  a  portion  of  their  spirit,  as  well  as  a  considerable  share  of  the 
manifold  resources  which  liberty  formed  and  nourished.  The  dis- 
comfiture and  destruction  of  his  bravest  troops  whenever  they  faced 
an  Eugene  or  a  Marlborough ;  Turin,  Ramillies,  and  Blenheim  ;  the 
annihilation  of  his  navy,  and  the  ruin  of  his  commerce,  under  the  re- 
sistless navy  of  England^  the  cropoverished  state  of  his  finances,  and 
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the  bitter  miseriei  of  his  subjects;  afforded  to  the  aged  Tiolator  of 
justice  an  awful  lesson^  that  the  wise  policy  of  France,  fertile,  strong, 
internally  secure,  improved  and  improveable,  is  not,  by  disturbing  her 
neighbours,  to  distress  and  empoverish  herself;  but  by  peace,  and  the 
arts  which  peace  pronnotes  among  so  ingenious  a  people,  to  cultivate 
and  extend  her  immense  resources  for  her  own  comfort  and  happi- 
ness.  What  peace  had  done  for  her  prosperity,  war  had  as  uniformly 
undone*  The  combination  begun,  and  long  employed  for  maintain- 
ing the  balance  of  power,  and  ensuring  future  exemption  from  dis* 
tnrbance,  had  completely  accomplished  its  object.  But  the  confede- 
rates, in  the  exultation  of  victory,  forgot  the  actual  and  the  only  wise 
purpose  of  the  war.  Not  contented  with  the  king's  dereliction  of 
Spain,  they  sought  the  subjugation  and  dismemberment  of  France 
itself;  disdained  the  very  ample  and  momentous  concessions  offered 
by  Louis,  under  the  dejection  of  continued  defeat ;  and  drove  himi 
through  indignation  and  despair,  to  efforts  which  in  any  other  circum* 
stances  he  would  have  never  attempted.  His  people,  enraged  at  the 
haughty  and  unrelenting  severity  of  the  confederates,  and  interested 
for  the  glory  of  their  monarch  and  the  defence  of  their  country,  made 
exertions  that  amazed  both  their  enemies  and  themselves.  The  im- 
politic refusal  of  victors  to  grant  favourable  terms  to  foes  defeated 
but  not  subdued,  inspirited  the  vanquished,  and  enabled  them  to  make 
head  against  the  combination,  until  the  jealousies  incidental  to  such 
alliances,  and  other  favourable  circumstances,  produced  its  dissolu- 
tion. The  confederates  learned,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  having  in 
decisive  victory  the  means  of  concluding  honourable  and  advantageous 
peace,  which  would  have  fully  effected  the  wise  and  meritorious  pur- 
poses of  the  war,  they  ought  to  have  embraced  the  propitious  mo- 
ment. Intestine  divisions  had  not  then  withdrawn  the  most  efficient 
member  of  the  alliance.  The  intriguing  artifices  of  an  inferior  court 
servant,*  the  bigoted  declamation  of  a  hot-headed  zeaIot,t  had  not  dis- 
placed the  first  general  of  his  time,  or  detached  England  from  a  con- 
federacy for  preserving  the  balance  of  power.  If  they  had  subdued 
Louis  as  completely,  as  by  continuing  the  war  they  proposed,  Britain 
and  Holland,  in  rendering  Austria  predominant,  would  have  totally 
overturned  the  balance  which  they  had  been  fighting  to  establish.^ 
The  objections  of  the  confederates,  from  a  professed  doubt  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  French  sovereign,  were  by  no  means  consistent  with  the 
sagacity  of  that  consummate  politician,  who  guided  the  counsels  as 
well  as  led  the  arms  of  the  allies.$  The  penetration  of  Marlborough 
might  have  seen  the  probability  of  the  sincerity  of  Louis,  in  his  situ- 
ation and  conduct.  An  interest,  almost  amounting  to  necessity,  ren- 
dered peace,  upon  humiliating  terms,  desirable,  in  the  ruinous  and 
miserable  state  of  the  French  kingdom.  The  party  which,  in  Eng- 
land, was  supreme  in  power,  could  have  dictated  a  peace  that  would 
have  fully  separated  Spain  from  France ;  repressed  Bourbon  ambi- 
tion ;  confirmed  the  independence  of  Europe,  the  protestant  succes- 

*  Mrs.  Marshsm.  t  Sacheverel. 

4  See  Somerville'si  History  of  queen  Anne»/tfititm.     Smollel's  History,  pamm, 

§  See  Dr.  SomerriUe's  account  of  the  negotiations  at  the  Hague  in  1709:  and 

at  Germtydenburg,  in  If  10.    Cunningham's  History ;  abo  the  Memoirs  of  Tokv. 

and  the  several  negotiators. 
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noDf  and  the  security  of  Britain  ;  and  obtained  every  national  object 
for  embarking  in  the  confederacy.  If  they  desired  more,  they  de- 
aired  too  much.  Prolongation  of  the  war,  therefore,  was  unnecessary, 
and  consequently  unwise  and  hunful.  In  the  changes  of  political 
FulerSf  extravagant  concessions  completed  the  evils  of  impolitic 
rigour.  The  precipitate  advances  of  the  tories  yielded  to  Louis  in- 
finitely more,  than,  when  offered,  the  repulsive  haughtiness  of  the 
whigs  had  refused.  The  terms  were  far  from  corresponding  with  the 
objects  for  which  the  war  had  been  undertaken ;  and  very  unequal  to 
the  success  with  which  it  had  been  attended,  and  the  force  which  the 
allies  still  possessed  for  its  farther  prosecution.  But  if  the  whigs 
most  justly  and  severely  censured  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  impartial 
examiners  must  admit,  that  its  evils  might  have  been  prevented  at  the 
Hague,  or  Gertruydenburg.  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  could  not  have 
concluded  an  inadequate  peace,  unless  Marlborough  bad  three  years 
before  rejected  conditions,  not  only  adequate,  but  highly  honourable 
and  advantageous  for  Britain  and  her  allies. 

The  parties  from  which  sprung  this  great  diversity  in  plans  and 
measures  of  foreign  politics,  in  their  long  and  violent  contentions, 
became  more  determinate  in  their  principles,  more  definite  in  their 
character,  more  uniform  in  their  views,  and  more  methodical  in  their 
]>lftns,than  during  the  preceding  reign.  In  the  first  years  of  Anne,  the 
tories,  although  much  more  agreeable  to  the  real  inclinations  of  the 
queen,  were  apparently  superior  in  the  house  of  commons  and  nation. 
But  the  use  which  they  made  of  these  advantages,  manifested  no 
great  depth  of  policy,  and  tended  little  to  secure  the  continuance  of 
their  power.  The  principal  object  of  the  tory  majority  in  the  first 
parliament  of  queen  Anne,  was  to  promote  high  church  doctrines,  and 
to  restrict  the  dissenters.  To  effect  their  purpose,  a  cry  was  ruiscd 
that  the  church  was  in  danger. 

The  prudence  and  expediency  of  exciting  an  alarm,  in  order  to 
secure  political  influence,  depends,  in  a  free  country,  on  the  exact 
state  of  popular  opinion.  At  tlie  end  of  William's  retgn^  when  dis* 
content  had  been  so  studiously  spread  against  the  king,  and  all  those 
whom  he  favoured,  many  conscientious  members  of  the  church  really 
believed  that  conspiracies  were  forming  by  republicans  and  schis- 
matics, to  overthrow  the  ecclesiastical  establishment.  To  its  well 
meaning  votaries  the  church  was  then  the  chief  subject  of  anxiety 
and  alarm.  But  though  they  were  churchmen,  they  were  Englishmen 
and  protestants;  and  if  they  hated  presbyterians  much,  they  hated 
Frenclimen  and  popery  more.  The  war  breaking  out*  occupied  their 
attention,  atid  engaged  their  passions.  The  grand  and  comprehensive 
scheme  of  operations  promoted  by  the  whigs,  proved  successful.  If 
they  regarded  the  tories  as  the  protectors  of  the  church,  they  consi- 
dered the  whigs  as  the  vanquishers  of  our  most  inveterate  enemies. 
Their  fears  for  the  church  were  forgotten  in  the  triumphant  joy  for 
the  glory  of  their  country.  Dissenters  were  not  the  only  enemies  of 
the  church.  Conspiracies  in  favour  of  the  pretender  revived  their 
fears  of  popery ;  and  turned  their  favourable  attention  to  tho!ie  whom 
they  considered  as  the  champions  of  the  proieatant  succession.  The 
house  of  lords,  averse  to  the  bigotry  and  violence  by  which  tlic  com- 
mons were  actuated}  strenuously  opposed  their  bill  against  occasional 
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conrormitf,  and  other  measures  of  impassioned  per8ecation»  tending 
to  oppress  the  dissenters.  Defeating  these  illiberal  propositions,  thejr 
exhibited  that  moderation  which  so  peculiarly  becomes  the  interme- 
diate body,  that  the  constitution  intends  to  hold  the  balance  between 
popular  intemperance  and  monarchical  encroachment,  and  afforded 
a  striking  and  salutary  instance  of  the  wisdom  and  utility  of  the  controls 
established  by  the  British  constitution.  From  these  causes,  the  tide 
of  popular  opinion  began  to  flow  for  the  whigs.  With  a  support  so 
very  momentous  to  a  political  party, other  circumstances  co-operated: 
the  whig  system  of  continental  policy  rendered  our  allies  peculiarly 
friendly  to  that  party,  because,  urging  the  most  extensire  and  vigor- 
ous efforts :  they  were  closely  connected  with  the  monied  interest, 
that  could  and  did  contribute  most  powerfully  to  the  immense  pecu- 
niary exertions  tequisite  in  the  present  scheme  of  war.  If  inclina- 
tion, therefore,  attached  the  queen  to  the  tories,  policy  impelled  her 
to  support  and  employ  the  whigs«  The  interest  and  ambition  of  Marl- 
borough directed  him  to  join  that  party,  as  his  transcendent  abilities 
placed  him  at  the.  head  of  any  set  of  men,  with  whom  he  united.  His 
duchess,  by  her  uncontrolled  power  over  the  queen,  strongly  assisted 
in  rendering  her  majesty  (though  in  her  heart  a  zealous  tory)  in  her  con- 
duct a  most  active  and  effectual  instrument  under  the  direction  of  tho 
whigs.  Though  there  were  among  the  tories  men  of  considerable 
abilities,  yet  in  the  aggregate  of  talents,  the  whigs  were  greatly  supe- 
rior. The  men  of  the  highest  estimation  in  church,*  state,f  and  litera- 
tore.)  were  of  their  side :  not  only  fiivourable  circumstances,  but  con- 
tinuance in  office,  mutual  intercourse,  and  coincidence  of  views  and 
interests,  rendered  the  whigs  a  closely  compacted  body,  capable  of 
acting  very  powerfully  in  concert.  Their  principles  of  conduct  and 
bond  of  union,  were  such,  as  they  durst  openly  avow ;  a  firm  attach- 
ment to  liberty,  to  the  British  constitution  as  recently  ascertained  and 
established,  and  to  the  protestant  succession  as  preserving  and  secur- 
ing our  rights  and  polity.  Hence  they  were  eager  promoters  of  every 
scheme  that  tended  to  ensure  the  settlement  of  the  crown,  and  closely 
connected  themselves  with  the  family  of  Hanover ;  which,  from  their 
priociples,  protestations,  and  conduct,  regarded  this  body  as  its  most 
assured  friends,  and  indeed  the  bulwark  of  the  expected  accession. 

The  able  and  enlightened  politicians  of  that  party  strenuously  pro- 
moted literary  effort:  some  of  them  were  themselves  men  of  taste, 
erudition  and  philosophy :  those  who  were  not  scholars,  possessing 
vigorous  understandings,  knowing  mankind,  and  the  state  of  society 
in  England,  liberally  and  wisely  patronized  learning.  Many  works 
were  published  in  favour  of  general  freedom,  and  particularly  the 
whig  acceptation  of  freedom,  by  the  disciples  of  the  celebrated  Locke. 
Intending  the  greatest  perfection  of  polity,  and  the  highest  happiness 
of  mankind,  but  accustomed  to  metaphysical  disquisition  in  specula- 
ting upon  government,  this  renowned  philosopher  rather  contem- 
plates his  own  abstractions,  than  considers  man  as  he  is  found  by 
observation  and  experience.     Taking  their  tone  from  this  extraordi- 

*  Atterbufy  was  not  yet  known. 

-f  Hartey^  Harcourt,  and  St.  John»  had  not  joined  the  tories. 
t  Swift  was  connected  with  Addison,  IlaVi&x,  and  other  illuitrious  whigs.  Tape 
was  not  ftt  known. 
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nary  maii,  other  whig^  writers  on  political  subjects,  recurring  to  his 
metaphysical  principles,  drew  from  them  subtile  inferences,  leading, 
if  admitted,  to  republicanism,  dem^ocracy,  and  even  to  equality  of  rank 
and  property.*  This  was  also  the  kind  of  doctrine  often  advanced 
in  the  senate,  where  there  was  a  great  predilection  for  abstract  rea- 
soning on  politics.  Neither  speakers  nor  writers  appeared  aware  of 
the  consequences  of  such  theories,  if  practically  adopted ;  and  though 
it  was  very  evident  they  were  far  from  desiring  to  carry  them  literally 
into  execution,  they  however  afforded  a  handle  to  their  opponents,  to 
charge  them  with  an  inclination  to  overtui-n  the  church  and  monarchy. 
The  tories  represented  their  adversaries  as  republicans,  and  endea* 
voured  to  impress  the  queen  with  the  same  idea,  and  to  revive  among 
the  people  an  alarm  that  the  church  was  in  danger.  Established  with 
the  people  by  a  series  of  victory  and  glory,  with  the  queen  by  the  ap* 
plause  of  the  country,  the  splendour  and  success  of  their  achievements, 
and  the  influence  of  the  Marlborough  family,  with  the  destined  suc- 
cessors to  the  crown  by  their  exertions  in  their  favour,  the  whig 
party  numerous,  able,  compact,  and  skilful,  had  probable  grounds  for 
conceiving  that  its  power  would  be  lasting.  This  expectation,  how- 
ever, proved  vain  :  soon  after  their  power  had  reached  its  highest 
zenith,  it  was  overthrown  by  trifling  instruments.  An  inferior  menial 
first  broke  one  great  tic  by  which  the  queen  was  bound  to  the  whigs, 
and  through  them  to  the  continental  confederacy :  and  was  the  means 
of  conforming  her  political  conduct  to  the  wishes  of  the  tories,  by 
disposing  her  to  abandon  the  whig  administration,  and  its  political 
plans.  She  was  soon  impressed  with  an  opinion,  that  the  church  was 
endangered,  from  the  prevalence  of  the  whigs,  and  their  friends  the 
dissenters.  Meanwhile,  the  high  church  party  was  extremely  active 
in  inciting  the  people  against  their  adversaries:  they  represented  the 
war  which  had  brought  very  heavy  and  oppressive  burthens  on  the 
public,  as  carried  on  now  for  the  interested  purposes  of  the  ministers. 
According  to  the  tories,  the  increasing  taxes,  and  the  loss  of  so  many 
countrymen  and  relations,  were  now  no  longer  undergone  for  the  se- 
curity and  glory  of  England,  but  to  gratify  the  ambition  and  avarice 
of  an  interested  faction.  Besides  the  horrors  of  a  now  unnecessary 
war,  the  whig  counsels  (they  asserted)  and  measures  were  perni- 
cious in  peace,  and  tended  to  overthrow  government  and  religion. 
The  whigs  were  schismatics,  infidels,  republicans  and  levellers.  The 
church  was  in  the  most  imminent  danger,  and  must  perish,  unless 
the  people  were  roused  to  overwhelm  the  whigs  and  dissenters. 
Eagerly  urged  by  clerical  demagogues  and  other  ardent  partisans, 
these  topics  now  spread  the  alarm  which  had  in  vain  been  attempted 
acme  years  before.  The  train  having  been  thus  laid,  a  person  was 
not  long  wanting  to  light  the  match.  Sacheverel,  a  furious  adven- 
turer in  high  church  doctiines,  without  ability,  learning,  or  eloquence, 
directed  the  opinions,  and  guided  and  stimulated  the  conduct,  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  throughout  England*  His  discourses,  con- 
temptible in  themselves,  were  venerated  and  adored,  for  the  reason 
which  has  so  often  procured  currency  and  admiration  to  frivolous 
nonsense  or  inflammatory  fanaticism ;  they  declaimed  for  the  popular 

*  See  Hoadleyf  Tuidal,  and  rosny  other  literary  supporters  of  the  whigs. 
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prejudices  which  then  happened  to  be  afloat.  The  fumes  of  bigotry 
which  be  blew  up  might  have  evaporated,  had  not  the  whigs,  by  a  trial,, 
taken  the  most  efTcciuul  means  to  give  him  and  his  inculcations  im- 
portance. Exalted  by  a  well  deserved  but  ill-judged  impeachment, 
Sacheverel  afforded  a  lesson  to  future  statesmen  and  politicians,  of 
the  ineflicacy  of  persecution  to  remove  popular  delusion.  The  extra- 
vagant ravings  oi  this  infuriated  bigot  were  received  throughout  the 
kingdom  as  oracles  of  wisdom.  Imbibing  the  general  sentiment,  the 
queen  became  eagerly  desirous  of  being  freed  fiom  the  whig  admin- 
istration. Addresses,  drawn  up  in  the  moment  of  enthusiasm,  were 
represented  as  the  dictates  of  conviction  and  solid  reasoning.  During^ 
the  popular  ferment,  parliament  being  dissolved,  the  elections  (as 
might  have  been  with  certainty  foreseen)  proved  decidedly  favourable 
to  the  promoters  of  the  ferment ;  the  whigs  were  dismissed.  Mr. 
Harley  professed  to  desire  a  coalition  of  parties;  but  the  means  that 
were  employed  by  those  whom  he  now  headed,  being  very  inimical  to 
such  a  junction,  the  tories  held  the  ofBces  of  administration  which 
had  been  forcibly  wrested  from  the  whigs,  and  these  two  parties  be- 
came irreconcilable  adversaries.  As  the  tories  hud  represented  their 
party  as  the  only  friends  of  the  church  and  monarchy,  the  whigs  de- 
clared themselves  the  only  supporters  of  constitutional  liberty  and  the 
protestant  succession ;  and  imputed  the  peace  to  a  partiality  for  Louis, 
as  the  supporter  of  arbitrary  power  and  the  pretender.  With  a  reso- 
lute firmness,  adhering  more  closely  to  their  principles  and  party  than 
even  when  in  office,  the  whigs  were  a  very  powerful  body  to  promote  or 
thwart  any  political  measure.  Both  principle  and  interest  bound  them' 
to  the  house  of  Hanover ;  they  impressed  that  family  with  the  persua- 
sion, that  both  the  internal  and  foreign  politics  of  the  tories  were  in- 
tended and  calculated  for  the  restoration  of  James  Stuart ;  that  the 
queen  eagerly  desired  that  violation  of  the  parliamentary  settlement ; 
that  the  whigs,  and  they  only,  were  securin^c  the  throne  to  the  protes- 
tant succession ;  and  thus,  that  when  the  Hanoverian  prince  should 
be  called  to  the  crown,  he  would  find  his  subjects  divided  into  two 
parties  :  the  one  his  friends,  and  the  other  his  enemies.  Successful 
in  conveying  to  the  court  of  Hanover  this  opinion,  they  gave  to  its 
princes  a  bias,  which  lasted  long  after  their  accession  to  the  British 
throne. 

From  zeal  for  the  protestant  accession,  as  well  as  from  sound  and 
comprehensive  genei*al  policy,  proceeded  a  measure  which  though 
opposed  by  narrow  views  of  national  prejudice  and  pride,  has  been 
momentously  beneficial  to  the  two  countries  that  formerly  constituted, 
separate  kingdoms  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  The  union  for  ever 
put  an  end  to  those  internal  wars  which  had  formerly  occasioned  the 
desolation  of  both.  It  detached  Scotland  from  a  connexion  with 
France,  not  less  hurtful  to  herself  than  troublesome  to  England.  It 
prevented  the  crowns  from  being,  separated,*  as  would  have  most 
probably  taken  place,  had  the  two  kingdoms  continued  in  a  state  of 
political  disunion.     It  delivered  both  nations  from  the  impending 

*  See  proceediBgs  in  the  Scottish  parliament  and  nation,  from  the  tint  years 
of  queen  Anne  till  the  union ;  and  the  views  not  only  of  the  jacobitef>  but  of  the 
Presbyterians.    See  Somerville,  CunniDgharo,  Smollet,  &c. 
Vol.  VII.— 8 
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«?ilt  of  a  controverted  regal  auccession,  and  the  fears  which  were 
justly  entertained  for  the  protestant  religion  and  civil  liberty.  Pre- 
serving to  both  countries  the  protestant  faith  and  a  free  limited  mo- 
narchy, both  in  ecclesiastical  aud  civil  concerns,  it  left  to  each  party 
the  formsy  articles^  institutions,  and  laws,  to  which  they  were  roost 
accustomed  and  attached,  which  were  interwoven  with  their  manners, 
their  sentiments,  their  opinions,  their  property^  their  domestic  and 
civil  engagements,  and  their  duties.  Both  Scotland  and  England  could 
now  impart  to  each  other,  their  respective  advantages,  and  both  were 
gainers  by  the  participation.  Of  the  two,  the  party  which  laboured 
under  the  greatest  wanu,  no  doubt  acquired  the  greater  advantage  by 
a  co-partnership,  which  afforded  the  means  of  supply;  but  the  benefit 
which  Scotland  derived,  being  still  dependent  on  her  own  industry 
and  skill,  she  by  those  very  qualities  promoted  the  interest  of  Eng- 
land. Without  minutely  scrutinizing  the  comparative  emoluments  of 
both,  we  evidently  perceive,  that  England  and  Scotland,  in  the  means 
of  subsistence,  accommodation,  defence,  riches,  power,  comfort  at 
home,  and  respectability  abroad,  are  both  severally  and  jointly  be- 
yond all  calculation  benefited  by  the  Union. 

Commerce  continued  in  this  reign  to  increase  in  enterprise,  skill, 
and  success  :  the  views'of  merchants  were  enlarged,  as  their  impor- 
tance so  greatly  rose  in  the  community.  The  war,  no  doubt,  inter- 
rupted trade,  by  the  capture  of  ships ;  this  evil,  to  a  certain  degree 
unavoidable,  was  heightened  by  the  ioattentbn  of  the  admiralty  to  the 
important  department  of  its  business,  which  should  provide  convoys. 
The  near  relation  of  the  lord  high  admiral  to  the  sovereign,  through 
delicacy  prevented  so  close  and  vigorous  investigation  into  the  con- 
duct of  naval  affairs*  as  the  interests  of  commerce  and  the  good  of 
tho  country  required.  But  notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  ma- 
nufactures and  commerce  were  extremely  flourishing.  Civil  and 
religious  liberty  invited  many  industrious  and  skilful  foreigners  into 
this  country  ;  while  others  fled  thither  from  the  horrors  of  war.  The 
enUrged  policy  of  the  whigs,  who  saw  the  advantages  that  had  re- 
sulted, and  were  resulting,  from  the  emigration  of  ingenious  and  in- 
dustrious refugees,  and  who  knew  that  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
nation  rises  with  the  number  of  capable  and  active  inhabitants,  in 
order  to  attach  the  late  emigrants  completely  to  the  country,  proposed 
that  they  should  be  naturalist,  and  a  law  was  actually  passed  for 
that  purpose ;  which,  lasting  till  near  the  end  of  the  reign,  was  ex- 
Ut^mely  DEivourable  both  to  trade  and  public  credit.  The  refugees 
promoted  manu&ctures  vid  merchandise,  and  were  alsd^ purchasers 
t^  %  very  considerable  extent  in  the  funds.  One  very  convincing 
pr^f  of  the  ii^rease  of  commerce  during  this  reign,  was  the  rise  of 
yoblic  credit ;  the  ease  with  which  very  large*  supplies  were  raised  for 
tlijB  use  9^  gavomment;  and  the  readiness  with  which  loans  were  ob- 
t^ntd  at;  s^  per  cent  instead  of  eight,  amounting  to  upwards  of  three 
ilMUifHI^  i^nnu4Uy,t  b«9id««  the  yearly  taxes.  Our  North  American 
c^imm  c^mmu^g  ta  wpori«pce  that  wise  and  benignant  policy. 

\j^AfAm§  ia  the  vakie  of  i^on^  and  ettimfltkMi  of  expenses  m  those  timeii, 
ffkf  9i^ti2e4l  <kVt,  yMih^  at  the  eommeneemcnt  of  Anne's  reign,  «as 
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I,  Hitisfied  with  affording  proleotioii  and  cUiming  gcaenil  aIlo« 
glance,  left  iotemai  effbrta  and  induatry  to  their  own  coiitae»  urma  the 
moat  important  and  rising  market  for  Bfitiah  mannfacturca  and  com* 


The  trade  to  the  West  India  colonies  was  also  nov  of  considerable 
imporunce.  The  East  India  tniflic»  small  as  it  wa%  compared  with 
present  times*  yet  notwithstanding  the  cessation  of  competition  1^ 
the  onion  of  the  two  companies  into  one,  was  making  a  lucrati? e  ac- 
cession to  British  opulence.  Our  trade  with  Spain  almost  ceased 
during  the  war  concerning  its  crown ;  hot  onr  traffic  to  other  parte 
of  Europe,  and  to  Africa,  was,  from  onr  maritime  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  our  enemies,  proportionahly  enlarged.  Exerting  otu* 
naval  force  in  annoying  the  enemy,  and  (though  not  uniformly)  la 
protecting  our  own  commerce,  we  fully  taught  contending  nations  m 
lesson,  which  they  might  have  partially  learned  before,  that  if  weaker 
commercial  naval  powers  are  fighting  with  a  stronger,  while  the  iiifii« 
rior  loses  his  mercantile  gsdn,  the  superior,  by  commanding  the  seaa, 
promotes  bis  trade.  Of  cbmmerctal  treaties  concluded  in  this  reign, 
the  convention  with  Portugal  provedJ>eneficial  to  this  country,  though 
it  showed  that  the  principles  of  commercial  philosophy  were  not  yet 
thoroughly  understood.  The  revered  authority  of  I^cke  had  im« 
pressed  statesmen  with  a  very  erroneous  principle  in  political  econo* 
my,  that  national  wealth  consists  in  the  quantity  of  gold  and  ailver 
which  a  country  possesses ;  that  therefore  the  chief  object  of  a  com* 
mercial  steiesman  is  to  increase  these  precious  metals.  The  pro« 
fessed  object  of  Mr.  Methven's  treaty  with  Portugal  was  to  procure 
for  our  commodities  gold  from  the  Brazils ;  a  purpose  which  nught 
hare  been  effected  without  any  treaty,  while  Britain  could  supply  such 
articles  as  the  possessors  of  gold  wanted.  The  interchange  haa,  on 
the  whole,  proved  more  lucrative  to  the  Portuguese  than  to  the  Brit- 
ish :  still,  however,  though  the  balance  of  trade  may  have  been  agatnet 
na  with  Portugal,t  it  has  been  advantageous  as  a  source  of  traffic^  ot 
revenue,  and  a  nursery  for  seamen.  The  chief  objections  to  the  oom- 
mercial  treaty  of  Utrecht  were  founded  on  the  same  erroneous  aya* 
tem.|  It  was  alleged,  that  a  treaty  with  France,  by  interfering  with 
our  treaty  with  Portugal^  would  diminish  our  imports  of  Braxil  gold. 

Anne*s  reign,  notwithstanding  a  war  of  eleven  years,  was  favoorable 
to  commerce,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  In  her  external  re- 
lations, Britain  made  much  greater  and  more  extensive  efforts  on  the 
continent,  than  at  any  former  period,  though  she  was  precipitate  and 
impolitic  in  the  negotiation  at  Utrecht,  and  thereby  yielded  much  too 
advantageous  terms  to  the  aggressor,  whom  she  had  vanquished ;  yet, 
in  the  misery  of  bis  people,  the  bankruptcy  of  his  finances,  and  the 

16^9470U  lOt.  rid,^  at  the  end  of  it  amounted  to  53,681,0762.  5$.  6^i.  As  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  this  Htbi  was  owing  to  Britiah  subjects,  it  is  a  proof  how 
much  commerce  and  private  riehes  must  have  been  augmented. 

*  See  the  statement  quoted  by  Mr.  Burke  from  oiRciat  documents  in  bis  speech, 
March  22d,  1775,  on  conciliation  with  America. 

t  See  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  it.  p.  935. 

i  That  a  trade  may  be  advaiit^geous  to  a  party,  against  whom  the  balance  is,  is 
now  very  evident;  as  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  alio  in 
the  marquis  of  Lantdowne's  speech  on  the  commercial  treaty  with  TVanc«« 
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diftcomfiture  of  his  force,  she  evinced  to  Louis,  thst  the  unjust  ambi- 
tion of  the  French  sovereign  which  compelled  Britain  to  arm  against 
him,  rendered  that  fine  country  wretched,  which  might  have  been 
happy. 

While  the  parties,  that  raged  with  such  violence  from  the  dismissal 
of  the  whig  ministry,  were  increasing  in  mutual  hatred  and  invete- 
racy, the  death  of  Anne  called  a  new  fitmily  to  the  throne. 

George,  elector  of  Hanover,  a  prince  of  a  solid  and  vigorous  capa- 
city, well  skilled  in  the  history  of  politics  and  interests  of  the  different 
£uro[Jean  powers,  a  brave,  prudent,  experienced  general,  was  in  the 
prime  of  life,  when,  as  next  protestant  heir  of  the  royal  line,  he  be« 
came  by  the  rule  of  inheritance,  as  it  had  been  modified  by  the  king 
and  parliament,  sovereign  of  these  realms.  In  his  person,  heredita* 
ry  succession  was  as  closely  adhered  to  as  was  compatible  with  liberty 
and  religion:  the  direct  and  next  presumptive  heirs  having  chosen  to 
disqualify  themselves,  the  next  who  had  not  disqualified  himself  suc- 
ceeded. George,  a  great  grandson  of  a  king  of  England,  sprung 
from  that  king's  daughter,  came  to  the  throne ;  instead  of  James, 
another  great  grandson  of  the  same  king,  sprung  from  his  son.  Here- 
by  the  extent  and  limitations  of  hereditary  succession  to  the  crown 
were  ascertained:  the  lineal  heir  was  to  succeed,  unleSs,  by  refusing 
to  comply  with  the  conditions  reqtiired)  he  himself  should  virtually 
renounce  the  iuheritance. 

Fitted  by  his  talents,  dispositions,  and  character,  to  govern  his  new 
kingdoms  suitably  to  their  interests  and  views,  George's  administra* 
tion  gave  much  satisfaction  to  those  who  had  stood  forth  as  the  cham- 
pions  of  civil,  religious,  and  constitutional  liberty.  Policy  as  well  as 
inclination  attached  him  first  and  chiefly  to  the  whigs,  the  strenuous 
supporters  of  himself  and  his  family.  The  tory  leaders,  in  the  last 
mmistry  of  queen  Anne,  had  gone  such  length  in  opposing  the  whigs, 
as  to  be  deemed  inimical  to  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover* 
If  they  did  not  design  the  restoration  of  the  lineal  heir,  their  actions 
had  appeared  conducive  to  that  purpose.  They  had  cultivated  a  close 
intercourse  with  Louis,  the  great  patron  of  the  pretender ;  promoted 
known  Jacobites  to  civil  and  military  offices ;  and  dismissed  from  the 
army  whig  ofiicers,  to  make  room  for  persons  attached  to  the  house 
of  Stuart.  At  the  election,  Jacobites  had  been  countenanced  and 
chosen,  through  the  influence  and  patronage  of  the  tory  party.*  The 
ministers  had  effected  the  repeal  of  the  barrier  treaty,  which  bound 
the  states- general  to  guarantee  the  protestant  succession ;  were  ex- 
tremely cold  to  the  Dutch,  the  zealous  friends  of  that  settlement ; 
and  encouraged  invectives  against  king  William,  its  framer,  and  all 
its  principal  supporters.  The  tories  encouraged  writings  and  writers 
inimical  to  the  protestant  succession.  The  high  church,  so  much 
'venerated  by  the  tories,  abetted  the  doctrines  of  indefeasible  beredi* 
tary  right,  and  were  ardent  in  inculcating  intolerance  to  dissenters, 
the  warm  friends  of  the  revolution  and  protestant  succession,  and  ene« 
mies  of  jacobitism  and  the  principles  by  which  it  was  upheld.  While 
the  tories  so  acted,  as  to  exhibit  a  probable  appearance  of  a  friendly 

.  '  See  Somerviile'f  Dissertation  on  the  Danger  of  the  rroleatant  Succession, 
at  the  end  ot*  his  historyi  passim,    Cunnin^bam'd  llis'.ory. 
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dispoution  to  the  Jacobites,  they  strenuously  opposed  erery  measure 
desired  by  the  friends  of  the  house  of  UanoTet  as  conducive  to  the 
security  of  the  protestant  succession.*  Although  the  concurrence 
of  so  many  circumstances  did  not  positively  prove  the  tory  leaders 
to  have  formed  a  design  against  the  Hanoverian  successiony  and 
though  they  all  might  have  ansep  from  different  causes,  yet  they  to- 
gether constituted  such  a  degree  of  probability,  as  to  render  it  pru« 
dent  in  the  king  to  repose  his  first  trust  in  the  whigs,  and  to  be 
cautious  and  circumspect  in  bestowing  high  ofRees  on  any  of  the 
active  troy  leaders  until  he  bad  investigated  their  intentions.  But, 
perhaps,  it  might  have  been  practicable  for  the  king  to  have  gradu- 
ally  conciliated  the  greater  number  of  the  most  active  tories.  His 
promotion  of  whigs  exclnsively,  and  dismission  of  tories  indiscrimi- 
nately, from  the  recent  conduct  of  both  respectively,  was  natural, 
though  a  more-  comprehensive  scheme  of  policy  would  have  been 
wise.  At  the  time  of  the  accession,  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
both  sides  were  extremely  high.  The  cool  and  impartial  examination 
of  a  discerning  and  unbiassed  stranger  must  have  seen,  that  there 
were  on  both  sides  great  abilities  and  great  virtues,  mingled  with  the 
violence  and  excesses  of  party  xeal ;  and  that  the  leading  and  acting 
men  on  both  sides  might  be  rendered  useful  in  various  departments 
of  public  service.  But  George,  though  discerning,  was  not  unbi- 
assed; though  calm  in  his  own  temper,  judicious  in  his  opinions,  and 
temperate  in  his  conduct,  yet,  from  his  situation,  and  the  connexions 
which  it  had  dictated,  he  was  become  the  member  of  a  party ;  and  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Englaad,  on.  the  one  hand,  with  the  liberal  and 
enligiiiened  principles,  but  on  the  other  with  the  prejudices  and  pas- 
sions, of  an  English  whig.  Choosing  from  that  party  his  ministers 
and  confidential  advisers,  he  not  only,  by  this  first  measure  of  his  go- 
Temraent,  disgusted  the  tories,  on  account  of  the  exclusive  preference 
of  their  adversaries,  but  imbibing  t|ie  resentments  of  the  whigs,  too 
readily  and  hastily  countenanced  their  prosecutions.  The  intempe- 
rance of  ministerial  proceedings  excited  great  displeasure  among  the 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  prosecuted  leaders,  and  giving  particu- 
lar umbrage  to  the  high  church  party,  inspired  the  Jacobites  with  a 
notion,  that  the  disapprobation  testified  or  discovered  on  account  of 
these  acts,  and  the  partiality  of  the  king  to  the  whig  party,  indicated 
a  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  whole  system  of  his  new  govern- 
ment. From  this  misapprehension,  they  conceived  the  opportunity 
ftivourable  to  the.  pretender.  Hence,  together  with  the  instigations 
of  the  old  tyrant  of  France,  arose  the  rebellion  of  1715.  The  com- 
paratively small  number  of  those  who  joined  in  this  insurrection,  and 
the  vast  nuijority  which  adhered  to  king  George,  to  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  proved,  that,  though  certain  councils  of  ministry  were 
not  agreeable  to  the  whole  of  the  nation,  yet  the  house  of  Hanover 
was  firmly  established  on  the  throne.  The  trifling  attempts  that  were 
afterwards  made  in  the  same  reign,  being  so  speedily  discomfited, 
confirmed  the  same  position.  Indeed  it  was  evident  that  the  good 
sense  of  the  British,  their  firmness  and  patriotism,  would  strenuously 
and  successfully  resist  every  future  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  the 

*  See  Swifi's  llioughti  on  the  present  State  of  Affairs,  ^wnm. 
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blessings  which  thejr  enjoyed  under  the  house  of  Henover.  It  wm 
farther  obTioQs,  that  the  security  of  the  king  vnd  the  existing  establish- 
ment rested  solely  upon  his  subjects  themselves,  as  by  thoae  only  the 
disturbances  were  quelled.  But  though  the  number  of  those  who  ac* 
tively  rose  against  the  king  was  but  small,  ?ery  many  continued  dis* 
satisfied  with  the  monopoly  of  favour  and  confidence,  enjoyed  by  the 
whigs.  That  policy,  justifiable  only  if  necessary,  roidntained  a  very 
g^eat  division  in  the  kingdom,  and  precluded  the  nation  from  the 
services  of  many  brave,  able,  and  enterprising  men.  The  prosecu« 
tions  agunst  the  tory  leaders  very  strikingly  manifested  the  injustice 
and  oppression  arising  from  a  violent  spirit  of  party.  The  most  arbi« 
trary  ministers  could  not  have  wrested  facts  and  circumstances  more« 
to  give  a  plausible  colour  to  tyranny,  than  the  professed  champions  of 
liberty  in  their  constructions  of  lord  Oxford's  acts  r  in  their  endea- 
vours to  impute  treason*  to  Bolingbroke  and  AtteiHbury,  and  in  com- 
pelling the  most  illustrious  and  able  men,  without  any  evidence  of 
guilt,  to  seek  refuge  in  exile. 

The  first  years  of  the  whig  adminisiration  being  employed  chiefly 
in  reducing  their  adversaries,  they  afterwards  proceeded  to  a  system 
of  general  policy.  Their  professed  objects  were,  to  secure  the  pro- 
testant  succession,  and  to  promote  the  financial  and  commercial  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  The  real  tendency  of  their  conduct,  however,  in  a 
great  degree,  was  to  extend  the  influence  of  ministry  over  the  monied 
interest  and  the  legislature.  The  first  parliament  which  met  after 
Greorge's  accession,  being  elected  when  the  whigs  had  just  recovered 
their  superiority,  consisted  in  a  great  measure  of  members  of  that 
party.  Before  the  three  years  had  expired,  ministry  had  declined  very 
much  in  popularity.  The  nation,  though  it  had  shown  itself  firmly 
attached  to  the  establishment^  did  not  approve  of  the  exclusive  go- 
vernment of  one  class  of  men.  There  was  much  reason,  therefore,  to 
expect,  that  a  new  election  might  return  many  representatives  not 
friendly  to  the  whig  monopoly. 

To  prevent  so  probable  an  obstruction,  the  whi^  leaders  formed  a 
very  bold  and  effectual  project  s  this  was  to  procure  an  act  establish- 
ing septennial  parliaments  instead  of  triennial,  and  prolonging  the 
present  for  four  years.  The  amount  of  this  act  was,  that  delegates, 
chosen  by  their  constituents  for  three  years,  voted  without  the  consent 
of  these  constituents,  that  the  trust  should  last  for  four  years  longer 
than  it  had  been  conferred  by  the  owners.  The  alleged  reason  was, 
the  prevalence  of  disaffection  and  jacobitism,  which  the  ferment  of 
a  new  election  would  stimulate  and  promote.  Triennial  parliaments 
served  to  keep  up  party  divisions  t  a  longer  term  would  contribute 
powerfully  to  the  evaporation  of  discontent  and  factious  passions,  and 
secure  the  protestant  settlement  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  country. 
The  oppon^ts  of  the  change  insisted,  that  on  the  same  prtneiple  by 
which  trustees  continued  their  office  kteyood  the  appointment  of  their 
employers,  they  might  render  their  power  perpetual,  and  cease  to 
depend  on  those  employers;  that  so  long  a  duration  would  afford  to 

*  Swift's  aeeoQQt  of  the  mode  proposed  in  the  aosdemy  of  projceteia»  for  dis. 
covering  plots  and  conspiracies,  was  not  a  much  overcharged  satire  ajj^inat  the 
whig  deviators  from  the  sahatsiy  strictness  of  Edwaxd  fll/s  definitions  of  trea- 
son. 
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miniiten  an  opportanity  of  syttematizing  corruption,  and  establishing^ 
by  its  means  an  inflaence  OTer  the  legislature,  which  might  render 
that  body  merely  instrumental  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment ;  that  the  will  of  the  king  and  minister  would  be  the  sole  rule 
of  legislative  as  well  as  executorial  conduct ;  that  the  power  of  the 
crown  would,  through  the  whigs,  be  rendered  really  much  greater 
than  the  tories  had  eyer  wished  to  establish  or  support. 

It  is  certain,  that  ministerial  influence  in  this  reign,  whether  from 
the  long  continuance  of  parliament,  or  other  causes,  because  much 
greater  than  at  any  former  time.  Corruption  had  been  carried  to  a 
considerable  length  by  the  whigs,  in  the  time  of  queen  Anne,  on  par- 
ticular occasions :  but  it  was  reserved  for  Walpole  to  establish  it  as 
a  methodical  and  regular  engine  of  government :  and  to  bribe  in  a 
dexterous  and  circuitous  manner,  which  might  not  only  escape  de- 
tection, but  in  some  degree  even  impose  on  the  receiver,  and  which 
might  make  him  suppose  that  to  be  the  reward  of  merit  from  his 
country  which  was  really  the  wages  of  service  to  a  minister.  Closely 
connected  with  stock-jobbers,  and  other  adventurers,  in  projects  for 
the  acquisition  of  money,  Walpole  found,  through  loans  and  similar 
government  transactions,  various  opportunities  of  bestowing  indirect 
donatives*  Nor  was  he  sparing  in  direct  presents.  He  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  minister  who  thoroughly  understood  the  mode  of 
managing  parliaments,  and  making  law-givers  willing  tools  in  the 
hands  of  the  court.  He  first  completely  succeeded  in  identifying,  ac- 
cording to  the  apprehension  of  the  majority,  compliance  with  mi- 
nisters, and  patriotism ;  opposition  to  ministers,  and  disaffection  to  the 
constitution.  George's  reign  is  an  epoch  in  parliamentary  history, 
as,  since  that  time,  whether  ministers  have  been  able  or  weak,  wise  or 
foolish,  they  have  rarely  failed  to  have  the  co-operstion  of  parliament 
in  their  projects,  whether  useful  or  hurtful.  The  influence  of  the 
crown  was  established  on  the  most  solid  basis  by  the  whig  party,  and 
the  whig  leader  sir  Robert  Walpole. 

The  relative  state  of  Britain  and  foreign  powers  did  not  require 
from  this  country  any  great  efforts.  Louis  XIV.  after  for  sixty  years 
disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  was  at  length  dead.  During 
the  minority  of  his  successor,  the  regent  of  France,  fortunately  for 
his  country,  from  private  and  personal  ambition,  cultivated  amity 
and  intercourse  with  England,  in  hopes  that  should  the  young  king 
die,  Britain  might  assist  him  in  succeeding  to  the  throne,  in  exclu- 
sion of  the  still  more  nearly  related  Philip  Bourbon  of  Spain.  These 
selfish  views  long  cherished  peace  and  alliance  between  the  two  chief 
powers  of  the  world.  France  being  pacific,  none  of  the  other  nations 
could  afibrd  any  serious  ground  of  alarm.  The  menaces  of  Charles 
XIL  or  the  displeasure  of  the  czar  of  Muscovy,  excited  little  appro* 
faenstoo.  The  repcatedr^mempts  of  Spain  to  promote  the  claims  of 
the  pretender,  apd  tq  disturb  the  peace  of  Britain,  unassisted  by 
Fr<ince,  wore  easily  crushed  or  prevented.  A  signal  defeat  at  sea 
effectually  convinced  the  Spanish  king  of  his  impolicy  in  provoking 
the  attack  of  an  Engliah  fleet.  The  harmony  which  prevailed  between 
France  and  George  I.  though  arising  from  temporary  coineldence  of 
views  in  his  majesty  and  the  French  regent,  rather  than  from  an  en- 
larged comprehension  of  solid  and  permsnent  interests,  was  beneficial 
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to  both  parties  ;  by  allowing  the  two  countries  in  tranquillity  to  recor- 
cr  from  the  evils  of  the  dreadful  wars  which  had  occupied  the  two 
preceding  reigns,  it  manifested  to  both,  that  sound  policy  dictated 
agreement^  and  not  discord,  to  the  two  first  kingdoms  of  the  universe. 
The  king,  in  his  negotiations  and  engagemenu  with  France  and  with 
other  pQwers,  intended  to  strengthen  the  security  of  the  protestant  suc- 
cession :  that  was  the  chief  object  of  the  greater  number  of  the  trea- 
ties in  which  his  history  so  very  much  abounds.  Large  and  numerous 
subsidies  were  paid  to  purchase  assistance,  or  to  buy  off  apprehended 
and  threatened  hostility.* 

The  party  in  opposition  to  ministers  asserted,  that  as  the  various 
attempts  made  in  favour  of  the  pretender,  hadbe^n  crushed  by  British 
patriotism  and  energy,  the  recourse  to  foreign  assistance  was  totally 
unnecessary.  Experience  had  shown,  that  a  great  majority  of  the 
people  was  disposed  and  able  to  support  the  constitutional  establish- 
ment. While  British  subjects  w^re  attached  to  their  sovereign,  ho 
wanted  no  foreign  props  to  his  throne. 

It  was  extremely  natural  for  his  majesty  to  retain  a  partiality  Tor 
his  native  country,  and  under  that  partiality  to  blend  and  identify 
interests  that  certainly  had  no  real  connexion.  Some  of  the  treaties 
concluded,  and  subsidies  paid  byOreat  Britain,  were,  on  very  prob- 
able grounds,  alleged  to  be  employed  in  promoting  the  advantage  of 
Hanover,  without  affording  the  smallest  benefit  to  this  country.  The 
balance  of  power  in  the  two  former  reigns,  so  necessary  an  object  of 
attention,  and  so  wise  a  ground  of  confederacy,  though  uinler  George 
L  it  produced  a  multiplicity  and  variety  of  alliances,  yet  really,  whilb 
France  remained  quiet,  appears  to  have  been  in  no  danger.f  The  fo- 
reign policy,  however,  of  the  first  George,  though  perhaps  too  minute 
and  busy  in  detail,  was,  on  the  whole,  fitted  to  cnaintain  the  rank  and 
respectability  of  bis  kingdoms  among  the  continentihl  powers.  If 
Britain  in  his  time  did  not  rise  in  dignity,  at  least  she  did  not  fall. 

The  connexion  between  the  whigs  and  the  monied  interests,  pro- 
duced acts  and  consequences  that  make  a  memorable  part  of  this 
reign.  Commerce  had  opened  the  way  to  riches ;  riches  acquired, 
stimulated  accumulation;  or  contemplated,  excited  enterprise  and' 
adventure.  The  gains  of  merchandise  are  commonly  progressive. 
The  high  interest  pi^id,  or  the  donatives  granted  by  government  on 
loans,  enabled  many  individuals  to  acquire  fortunes  much  more  rapidly 
than  trade  could  admit.  The  fluctuating  credit  of  the  national  funds 
opened  a  source  of  hazardous  gains,  by  dealing  in  stock ;  or,  to  use 
the  appropriate  term,  stock-jobbing*  This  kind  <  of  traffic,  that  had 
been  rising  in  frequency  as  the  national  debt  increased,  was  become 
extremely  prevalent,  and  was  indeed  very  much  encouraged  by  the 
successive  ministers  of  George';  who  seeing  that  jobbing  kept  up 
the  price  of  the  slocks,  considered  it  as  a  very  beneficial  practice. 
There  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  of  avarice  through- 
out maritime  and  commercial  Europe  at  this  time,  no  less  violent 

*  See  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  kii^  of  Sweden,  in  ITlf  . 

f  It  was  upon  the  anxiety  of  the  British  government  about  the  relative  atreogth 
of  its  neighbours,  that  the  author  of  the  History  of  John  Bull  introduces  his  hero 
as  keeping  a  pair  of  steelyards  to  weigh  his  neighbours. 
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than  the  religious  or  political  enthusiasm  of  other  periods.  Money 
"was  the  supreme  object  of  their  thoughts  ;  they  considered  projects 
of  new  banks  ;  new  schemes  of  administering  or  employing  establish- 
ed funds ;  and  new  mo<1es  of  traffic^  as  the  means  of  miraculous  ac- 
cumulation.* On  the  frenzy  of  covetousness  which  impeded  the  use 
of  sound  reason^  and  generated  the  most  visionary  fancies,  tl>e  deep 
and  designing  villany  of  ministerial  projectors  contrived  the  famous 
South  Sea  bubble,  that  burst  with  such  destruction  to  its  deluded 
votaries.  Notwitlistanding  the  ruin  which  overwhelmed  so  many 
from  this  speculation,  there  continued  a  strong  propensity  to  wild  and 
fanciful  adventures,  for  many  years  aftfcrwards.  Stock- jobbing  very 
naturally  promotes  other  species  of  gaming,!  either  to  increase  its 
gains,  or  compensate  its  losses.  Gambling  became  much  more  fre- 
quent than  it  liad  been  in  former  times. 

The  liberal  principles  and  sentiments  of  the  whigs,  extending  to- 
leration to  the  various  sects  of  religionists,  continued  jhateful  to  the 
high  church ;  nor  were  the  whigs  behind  in  enmity ;  their  aversion 
to  bigotry  carried  them  into  the  opposite  extreme.  Many  of  them 
are  justly  chargeable,  with  infidelity  ;  and  their  leading  politicians,  if 
not  unbelievers  were  indifferent  about  religion,  and  great  patrons  of  in* 
fidels.  The  court, in  general,  was  very  lukewarm  in  religious  matters. 
With  the  minister,  himself,  his  supporters  and  favourites,  articles  of 
faithf  the  church,  and  clergy>  were  most  frequent  and  acceptable  sub- 
jects of  merriment  aud  raillery.  Impiety  was  extremely  fashionable  in 
the  various  gradations  of  society;  to  which  the  court  example  did  not  fail 
to  reach.  Corresponding  to  such  a  state  of  religion,  there  was  great  laxity 
of  manners.  To  this  evil,  the  conduct  of  the  court  had  its  share  in  con- 
tributing. George,  though  by  no  means  proQigate  in  his  own  charac- 
ter, yet  tended  to  encourage  licentious  gi^llantry:  according  to  the 
mode  of  debauched  courts  on  the  continent,  the  king's  mistresses 
made  their  appearance  regularly  among  the  nobility^  were  visited  by 
women  of  the  highest  rank  and  fashion,  and  even  introduced  to  the 
young  princesses  his  grand-daughters.  The  minister;  and  all  who  pos- 
sessed  or  sought  favour^  paid  a  most  submissive  attention  to  the  royal 
favourites.  Where  such  persons  presided,  modesty  and  chastity 
could  not  be  expected  greatly  to  prevail.  Decency  and  morality  were 
by  no  means  characteristics  of  George's  court. 

This  reign  was  favourable  to  commerce  and  finance,  especially  after 
the  appointment  of  Walpole  to  be  prime  minister.  The  policy  of 
this  statesman,  constantly  and  steadily  pacific,  was  by  that  single  but 
momentous  quality,  conducive  to  private  and  public  opulence.  Rais- 
ed to  office  immediately  after  the  failure  of  the  South  Sea  scheme,  he 
studiously  and  earnestly  endeavoured  to  repair  the  mischiefs  produced 
by  that  celebrated  fraud,  and  was  successful  in  his  efforts.  Having 
settled  the  business  of  the  South  Sea,  and  restored  public  credit,  he 
directed  his  attention  to  manufactures  and  trade,  and  showed  that  his 
views  were  both  liberal  and  extensive.    He  found  the  foreign   trade 

•  Besides  the  f^ous  South  Sea  scheme,  there  was  the  Missisnppi  plafl  of  Mr. 
Law,  and  numberless  others  on  the  same  visionary  principle,  though  less  exten- 
sive in  influence  and  importance. 

t  See  Life  of  Budget,  in  B'laset's  edition  of  the  Spectator. 

t  See  Loid  Orford's  Remtnisceaoes. 
Vol.  VII.. 
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shackled  with  numerous  petty  duties  and  cmpoverishing  taxes,  whicli 
obstructed  the  exportation  of  our  manufactures,  and  tes^ened  the  int- 
portation  of  the  most  necessary  commodities.     He  framed  the  bcne- 
ficiai  plan  of  abolishing  all  these  restrictions,  and  giving  freedom  lo 
the  most  Taluable  branches  of  our  external  and  internal  coitimcrcc.* 
At  his  instance,  a  bill  was  passed  for  that  purpose.     By  his  persuasion 
also  a  law  wais  enacted  for  encouraging  the  importation  of  naval  stores 
from  North  America.     Since  thtse  commodities  were  necessary  for 
the  navy,  he  thought  it  mUch  wiser  to  be  supplied  from  our  own  plan- 
tations, especially  as  we  could  be  furnished  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  as 
our  colonies  took  our  own  manufactures  in  exchange.  Besides,  should 
England  be  at  war  with  Russia,  that  source  of  naval  stores  might  be 
closed  ;  by  Walpole's  regulation, another  was  opened.     The  promo- 
tion of  commerce  was  one  great  object  of  his  pacific  dispositions  :  he 
was  very  averse  to  hostilities  with  Spain  when  threatened  in  1726, 
through  the  unnatural  union  between  Philip  and  the  emperor.     The 
t:ommerce  with  Spain  was  very  extensive  and  important  to  Great  Bri- 
tain.   Such  a  source  of  revenue  and  riches  he  was  unwilling  to  ob- 
struct by  precipitate  war.    His  views  of  the  benefits  arising  from 
otir  fordgn  settlements,  just  and  sound,  presented  a  lesson  of  colonial 
policy,  trhlch  it  would  have  been  fortunate  for  Britain  if  his  success- 
ors had  always  followed.    A  speculative  projector  having  proposed, 
Yhat  the  American  plantations  should  be  subject  to  taxes,  Walpole, 
with  a  discriminating  and  comprehensive  idea  of  their  real  utility, 
saw  that  without  impost,  by  their  industry  and  prosperity,  they  were 
rapidly  promoting  the  private  wealth  and  public  revenue  of  Britain, 
and  totally  rejected  the  advice. 

In  the  contest  between  king  George  and  his  son  the  prince  of  Wales, 
^Walpole,  though  he  could  not  avoid  giving  some  umbrage  to  the  heir 
apparent}  yet  impressed  both  him  and  his  princess  Caroline,  with  a 
ytry  high  opinion  of  his  pdlttical  talents.  When,  on  the  king's  death, 
George  II.  asceuided  the  throne,  Walpole  was  continued  in  his  office, 
because  their  majestiesf  thought  no  other  person  could  be  fbuncf  so 
veil  qualified  for  directing  the  helm  of  public  affairs. 

George  II.  a  prince  of  upright  intentions  and  the  strictest  honour, 
but  of  moderate  talents,  and  inferior  to  his  father  in  force  of  understand* 
ing,  adopted  his  political  notions  and  prejudices;  ccmsidered  the 
whigsas  the  only  subjects  tobe  trusted ;  entertained  grotndless  alarms 
of  the  designs  of  the  Jacobites ;  and  renewed  or  formed  numerous 
alliances  for  securing  the  protestant  succession.^  He  was  anxiously 
and  incessantly  busy  with  engagements  and  projects  for  preserving 
the  balance  of  power,  and  very  partial  to  the  interests  of  his  German 
dominions.    The  minister,  adhering  to  his  pacific  platid,  gratified  his 

*  See  Coxfe's  MtmiAn  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  ptrt  t.  p.  164. 

t  FA>in  kfd  Orford*s  Heminisceiicet,  it  appesn  that  the  ktugintended  tochoose 
a  new  minotcr ;  bat  ditt  the  queen,  greatly  his  superior  in  aotiities»  who  govern- 
ed his  inajetty,  though  she  appeared  to  be  implicitly  submissire  to  him,  induced 
turn  to  continue  Walpole  in  office. 

tThe  prince  of  Hesse,  the  duke  of  Wolfenbuttle, -and  other  petty  princes  of 
Germany^  grarely  undertook  to  guarantee  the  throne  of  Britain,  and  received 
subaidies  for  their  notable  seryices !  See  SmoUct,  patiim  v  see  aUu  the  ctrtn- 
nents  of  the  Crafbman;  and  Fog's  Journal. 
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master  by  promoting  German  alliances  and  subaidiesy  but  prevented 
the  nation  from  being  embroiled  in  war.  Some  of  his  treaties  were 
deemed  very  impolitic,  especially  the  treaty  of  Seville,  by  vrhich  Bri- 
taio  introduced  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  into  Italy  and  de- 
pressed the  bouse  of  Austria,  the  natural  ally  of  England. 

Skilful  as  he  was  in  forming  productive  schemes  of  finance,  Wal- 
pole's  public  economy  was  by  no  means  equal  to  his  invention  or  dis- 
covery of  pecuniary  resources.  There  was,  indeed,  a  profuse  waste 
of  the  national  treasures.  Trade  had  greatly  increased,  and  many 
new  taxes  had  been  imposed;  yet  in  so  long  a  period  of  profound 
peace,  which  underwent  no  mateiial  interruption  from  the  treaty  of 
Vtrecht  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  1739,  the  whole  sum  paid 
off  was  no  more  than  8,338,354/.  17«.  l\j\d.  and  the  capital  of  the 
public  debt  at  that  time  amounted  to  46,954,623/.  3«.  ^^2^-  A  great 
source  of  expenditure  was  what  the  minister  called  secret  service  mo- 
ney, by  which  he  professed  to  mean  sums  required  for  discovering 
the  secret  intentions  of  neighbouring  powers.  This  fund,  according 
to  the  minister's  account,  was  extremely  useful  in  enabling  him  to 
discover  and  disconcert  the  wicked  projects  of  Jacobites,  and  their 
friends  in  foreign  countries.  Another  great  source  of  expense,  the 
subsidies  to  German  principalities  for  watching  over  the  safety,  in- 
terest, and  established  government  of  Great  Britain,  was  also,  by  the 
minister's  account,  to  be  reckoned  a  premium  paid  for  insuring  the 
kingdom  against  Jacobites.  The  balance  of  power  also  had  its  share 
in  exacting  subsidies  from  England.  The  British  statesmen  of  that 
time,  indeed,  appear  to  have  considered  the  maintenance  of  an  equi- 
poise, as  the  supreme  and  constant  end  of  our  foreign  politics,  in- 
stead of  a  means  sometimes  necessary  for  the  security  of  Britain,  and 
only  when  necessary,  wisely  employing  British  efforts.  Although  by 
the  act  of  settlement,  it  was  provided,  that  Britain  should  not  be  in- 
volved in  any  engagements  on  account  of  Hanover,  yet  various  treaties 
and  stipulations  were  made,  by  which  expense  was  incurred  by  these 
realms  on  account  of  that  electorate.  The  protestant  succession*  and 
balance  of  power,  were  also  ministerial  reasons  for  the  regular  and 
constant  maintenance  of  a  mucb  greater  number  of  troops  within  tho 
kingdom,  than  the  apparent  state  of  mternal  tranquillity  and  foreign 
poluics  rendered  necessary.  Cardinal  Fleury,  as  pacifically  disposed 
as  the  British  minister,  and  having  unlimited  control  over  the  weak 
and  incapable  Louis  XV.,  cultivated  a  friendly  intercourse  with  Eng- 
land. The  emperor  found  it  his  interest  to  resume  his  connexions 
with  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  secure  the  pragmatic  sanction,  by  which 
his  hereditary  dominions  were  guaranteed  to  his  daughter,  his  only 
issue.  Spain  interfering  with  certain  parts  of  our  trade  on  coasts  to 
which  she  pretended  an  exclusive  right,  employed  no  efforts  which  a 
naval  force,  vigilantly  exerted  and  judiciously  stationed,  might  not  have 
prevented.  Other  states  were  either  too  inconsiderable,  or  too  re- 
mote, to  give  any  alarm  to  Great  Britain,  or  to  render  an^  unmuai 
military  exertions  necessary.  The  taxes  required  by  the  minister  for 
defraying  expenses,  deemed  by  a  considerable  part  of  the  nation  use- 
less, were  felt  as  severe  grievances.  The  regular  increasing  pressure, 
however,  caused  much  less  displeasure  aad  alarm»  than  one  oi  tho 
modes  proposed  br  levying  the  imposts ;  this  scheme  of  ettahlishing 
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an  excise  on  wine  and  tobacco,  though  if  the  assessments  were  at  ail 
necessary,  as  productive,  and  as  little  burthensome*  a  means  of  col- 
lection, as  could  be  adopted  in  such  subjects  of  revenue ;  yet,  from 
party  ardour  and- misrepresentation,  combined  with  the  interest  of 
smuggling  merchants,  raised  such  a  clamour  as  would  have  driven 
bim  from  his  office  unless  be  had  abandoned  his  proposition. 

The  opponents  of  his  administration,  or  any  of  his  counsels,  the  mi- 
nister affected  to  consider  as  enemies  of  the  state ;  and  succeeded  in 
impressing  that  opinion  on  many  patriotic  and  loyal  subjects,  and  also 
on  the  king  himself,  who,  possessing  honest  intentions  and  not  gi-eat 
sagacity  of  understanding,  was  credulous,  and  easily  duped  by  the  pro- 
tessions  of  those  whom  he  regarded  as  his  friends.     The  ability  of 
Walpole  did  not  only  convince  the  king,  that  the  adversaries  of  the 
minister  were  the  enemies  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  of  the  pro- 
testant  succession,  but  even  imprinted  the  same  notion  on  the  supe- 
nor  penetration  of  the  queen.      Caroline,  indeed,  as  is  now  well 
known,  was  the  chief  supporter  of  Walpole,  as  she  was  the  supreme 
director  of  his  majcsty.t     But,  with  the  address  of  a  stronger  mind 
governing  by  influence  a  weaker,  she  cautiously  concealed  from  the 
kmg  himselt  her  power  over  his  public  measures.     Walpole  estab- 
lishea  with  the  court  party  the  following  dottrine :  « Whoever  op- 
poses  this  whig  administration  is  a  tory ;  all  tories  arc  Jacobites ; 
every  one,  therefore,  that  opposes  the  minister,  is  a  Jacobite."     So 
mucn  IS  the  generality  of  mankind  governed  bywords  instead  of  pre- 
cise laeas,  that  many  expressed  their  approbation  of  secret  service 
naoncy,  toreign  subsidies,  the  increase  of  the  army,  and  frequent  sus- 
pension ot  the  Aadeaa-corftus,  to  demonstrate  that  they  were  not  jaco- 
fcmii-       u     P**"^**®**'  indeed,  was  supported  by  the  prmcipal  whig 
families,  by  those  who,  styling  themselves  the  whig  connexion,  have 
proicssed  to  think  that  they,  and  they  only,  supported  the  principles 
ot  constituuonal  liberty  and  the  proiesiant  succession:  and,  therefore, 
iVll   .?  u  ^  ^^^^^  ^®  ^®  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  affairs 
!?^1  I- J*!  ?^*^°^  ^*"®^«''-  Thia  combination  was  strengthened  and 
consolidated  by  domestic  affinities.   The  great  whig  houses,  by  an  ex- 
I!^!!?/.     t.  .  wtcrroarriawjs,  formed  a  kind  of  family  compact,  sub- 
hMV^  ^ m    "5  Po*"ical  schemes  for  governing  the  state.     Walpole 
new  nis  office  by  various  tenures;  his  own  abilities,  and  his  declared 
/fl^rt    /°\  ^  ^**^^  principles  and  the  protestant  succession ;  his 
Ter*  f    r  ^*^®P*"8:  out  the  pretender,  and  supporting  the  monicd  in- 
t«- !;«i  !^  exicndmg  commerce,  and  improving  revenue,  and  main- 
wiung  the  balance  of  power:  he  was  farther  strengthened  by  the 
wnig  junto,  guided  by  his  talents  and  address;  the  high  opinion  and 
rnfn  ^^^^u-^n^*'  ^*"8;  and  queen,  and  the  conviction  of  both  that  his 
t\^J!au^^^^  "*°*^  effectually  secured  them  on  the  throne.  He 
nvcica  tiie  confidence  of  George,  by  the  zealous  promotion  of  his 
ciccioral  and  subsidizing  projects.     He   possessed  many  personal 
iricnas,  whom  he  had  attached  to  himself  by  his  conduct,  the  apparent 
openness  and  familiar  ease  of  his  manners,  by  accumulated  benefits, 
ana  especially  by  a  liberal  and  judicious  distribution  of  secret  service 

+  f "  J^^"*^^^  of  Nations,  vol.  lii.  p.  358. 
pole,  jSw*ilS.     ^rferd's  Reminiscences,  and  Coxc's  Memoirs  of  sir  Robert  Wal- 
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money.  He  liad  also,  tbroagb  the  last  raendoned  ;neans»  a  very  nume- 
roas  body  of  supporters  in  litbra&t  ubn^  at  least  in  vriurtj  who  in 
varioas  departments  of  composition,  historical/  political,  theological, 
in  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry ,t  praised  the  ministerial  plans,  and  vilified 
the  opponents  of  gOTcrnment.  Perhaps,  indeed,  in  the  history  of 
literature,  never  had  so  many  pens  been  employed  in  panegyrizing  a 
court  or  ministry,  as  while  air  Robert  Walpole  directed  the  helm  of 
affairs. 

With  such  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  power,  Walpole  continued  longer 
in  officel  than  any  minister  since  the  Cecil  of  Elizabeth. 

In  all  that  time,  he  had  experienced  gfreat  opposition,  and  uniform* 
ly  resisted  attacks  wtih  an  ability  and  address  that  very  dexterously 
adapted  themselves  to  the  changing  nature  and  mode  of  political  en* 
miiy  which  he  had  to  encounter.  Though  the  minister  endeavoured 
to  represent  the  opposer  of  his  schemes  as  the  supporter  of  the  pre- 
tender,  he  very  thoroughly  knew  that  the  greater  number  were  not 
friends  to  the  house  of  Stuart.  The  adversaries  of  Walpole  consisted 
of  different,  and  indeed  heterogeneous,  classes  of  political  men. 
First,  there  were  discontented  whigs,  who  disapproved  of  his  measures, 
and  repined  at  the  preference  given  to  sir  Robert  Walpole  over  them- 
selves: secondly,  the  toriea,  who  were  displeased  at  the  exclusive 
promotion  of  the  whigs,  but  not  inimical  to  the  house  of  Hanover : 
and  thirdly,  the  Jacobites.  Though  these  last  were  unfriendly  to  the 
family  on  the  throne,  many  of  them  cxmtented  themselves  with  wishes, 
and  appeared  nowise  disposed  to  hazard  their  own  lives  and  fortunes 
in  order  to  elevate  the  pretender  to  the  throne.  They  adhered  to  the 
lories,  in  hopes  with  them  to  foment  and  increase  national  discontent. 
Expectations  had  arisen,  on  different  occasions,  that  the  minister's 
downfall  approached  :  the  lories  and  the  opposition  whigs  respectively 
hoped  to  succeed,  but  both  were  disappointed.  The  splendid  genius 
of  Bolingforoke,  now  psirdoned  and  returned  from  exile,  animated  and 
directed  the  lories ;  while  the  acute  and  strong  understanding,  brilliant 
wit,  vigorous  and  impressive  eloquence  of  Pulteney,  headed  the  dis- 
aff'ected  whigs.  Different  as  these  two  classes  were  in  abstract  po* 
liiical  opinion,  yet  they  concurred  in  present  object  and  proximate 
motive :  they  both  desired  to  overthrow  the  minister.  The  Jacobites 
were  no  less  desirous  of  the  dismission  of  the  whig  connexion,  and 
Walpole  individually.  A  coalition  was  now  deemed  expedient :  and 
the  anti-ministerialista,  with  Bolingbroke  and  Pulteney  at  their  head, 
t>ecame  one  united  body ;  the  former  being  the  chief  framcr  of  their 
schemes^  the  latter  the  most  active  and  efficient  agent  in  parliament. 
Their  plan  of  operations  was,  by  the  union  of-  parliamentary  and  lite- 
rary talents,  and  their  combined  iniluence,  first  to  sap,  and  then  de* 
stroy  the  power  of  Walpole.  In  the  execution  of  their  plan,  they  set 
on  foot  the  celebrated  Craftsman,  which ,  with  great  and  comprehensive 
ability^  viewed  the  various  causes  of  discontent,  and,  with  versatile 
ingenuity,  adapted  itself  to  the  numerous  classes  of  the  discontented. 
This  paper  attracted  high  churchmen,  by  ridiculing  and  satirizing 

*  Undsl,  Oldmixon,  &c. 

t  Buflden,  Gibber,  &c.    Of  pamphlets,  periodical  jounuda,  and  political  ser- 
monti  there  was  a  vsst  maltiplicity  of  writers. 
^  From  his  second  appointment  in  17^,  to  his  dismiision  in  Ifil. 
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low  churchiBeiH  whig  bUbopB, and  particuUrly  Hoadley.  Reprobating 
the  impolicy  and  iniquity  of  continental  alliances  and  subsidies ;  secret 
service -money,  taxes,  and  stock-jobbing ;  tbo  mischiefs  that  arose  from 
a  funding  system,  the  anticipation  of  future  industry,  and  the  immense 
mass  of  corruption  which  ministers  had  established  through  the  com- 
mand of  so  much  national  treasure ;  and  the  evils  of  the  South  Sea 
scheme,  cotemporary  and  subsequent  bubbles,  all  which  originated  in 
the  national  debt;  it  gratified  the  tories.  To  please  the  Jacobites,  it 
exposed  the  expensive  inconvenience  and  uselessness  of  engagements 
incurred  by  Briuin  for  the  sake  of  Hanover ;  and  exhibited  the  pre- 
sent government  as  in  its  .ccmduct  totally  opposite  to  the  principles 
imd  stipulations  of  the  act  of  settlement.  To  the  whigs  it  appealed, 
upon  their  own  genuine  and  original  doctrines  and  sentiments.  The 
present  administration  had,  by  unexampled  corruption,  established  an 
infiuence  more  despotical,  than  the  power  which  the  most  tyrannical 
of  the  Stuarts  ever  sought.  Through  corrupt  legislators,  the  influence 
of  the  crown  invaded  ^ur  property  by  exorbitant  taxes,  totally  unne- 
cessary for  the  security  of  the  country,  and  employed  the  money, 
either  for  bribery,  the  increase  of  a  standing  army,  or  some  other 
means  of  giving  efficacy  to  ministry,  at  the  expense  of  British  liberty 
and  property.  The  promoters  of  boundless  kingly  power,  by  what- 
ever means,  direct  or  indirect,  must  be  vigorously  opposed  by  e  very- 
real  whig :  the  supporters  of  mmist^y  were  only  nominal  and  pre- 
tended whigs,  who^e  great  object  it  was  to  extend  the  influence  of  the 
executive  government.  These  varied  reasons,  addressed  to  diflereut 
|K>litical  classes,  the  ablest  men  of  oppositioni  both  in  parliament  and 
the  Craftsman,  as  well  as  in  subordinate  publications,  adapted  to  par* 
ticular  subjects,  occasions,  and  circumstances.  Accommodating  their 
strictures  to  the  political  diversities  of  Englishmen,  they  spoke  also  to 
principles  in  which  they  were  very  generaUy  agreed.  They  addressed 
their  mercantile  and  warlike  spirit ;  they  inveighed  against  the  de- 
predations of  the  Spaniards,  as  injurious  to  our  national  interest;  and 
our  long  and  tame  sufferance  of  these,  as  incompatible  with  national 
honour.  At  last  they  succeeded  in  driving  the  nation  to  war  with 
Spain,  and  compelling  Walpole  to  retire  from  tlie  administration  of 
British  affairs. 

That  dexterous  politician,  knowing  the  nation  to  be  incensed  against 
him,  when  he  saw  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  any  longer  lo 
relain  his  office,  found  means  to  secure  an  indemnity  and  a  peerage ; 
to  divide  the  party  that  had  exerted  itielf  so  long,  eagerly  and  strenu- 
ously, against  his  measures;  and  to  form  a  coalition  with  a  considera- 
ble body  of  his  adversaries.  By  this  meanSf  he  ensured  the  undis- 
turbed enjoyment  of  his  richea  and  honours.  The  people  thought 
themselves  betrayed  by  the  late  dcclairocrs  against  ministerial  corrup- 
tion; and  in  their  resentment  toward  those  whom  they  branded  as 
apostates  from  patriotism,  forgot  their  rage  against  sir  Robert  Walpole. 
The  aidministration  that  was  now  formed  consisted  chiefly  of  whigS) 
with  some  tory  converts.  They  engaged  warmly  in  continental  poli- 
tics, and,  in  a  great  degree,  merely  to  gratify  his  majesty's  electoral 
prepossessions,  involved  the  nation  in  war  much  £arther  thiB  wta  ne- 
cessary for  the  secuiity  of  Britain.*     They  encouraged  titfctieg  wid 

*  See  8moHet»  vol.  i,  cliap.  7. /oMifM* 
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subsidies  for  purposes  totally  useless  to  the  countiy,  though  reqniriiig 
immense  sums  oi  British  oKNiey ;  end  they  supported  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  usetcenaries  for  guarding  and  defending  England. 

France  bavingt  by  long  peace  and  prosperous  coininerce»  repaired 
the  strength  that  had  been  exhausted  by  the  splendid  but  infatuated 
ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  resumed  her  usual  character,  and  disturbed 
the  tranquillity  of  the  continent.    The  death  of  the  emperor  afforded 
her  a  lavouraMe  opportunity  of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Germany ; 
and,  notwithstanding  her  accession  to  the  pragmatic  sanction,  of  en- 
deavouring to  wrest  possessions  from  the  queen  of  Hungary.     The 
critical  situation  of  the  house  of  Austria  rendered  it  expedient  for 
Great  Britain  to  employ  a  considerable  force  to  pretent  Maria  Teresa 
from  being  overpowered.    From  the  loyal  and  patriotic  seal  of  her 
gallant  subjects,  together  with  the  contributions  of  Great  Britain,  the 
Austrian  dotninions  were  soon  delif  ered  from  the  impending  danger. 
Thus  far  impartial  politicians  approved  of  British  interference;  but 
when  vast  sums  of  money  were  expended  for  adjusting  disputes  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  by  which  it  was  impossible  the  Interest  of  Britain 
could  be  either  directly  or  indirectly  sSffected,  very  great  discontenU 
arose.     Under  the  pressure  of  enormous  taxes,  the  people  grievously 
cotnplained,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  fruits  of  their  industry  were 
employed  to  promote  the  interests  of  Hanover,  and  afibrded  the  con- 
tributors no  advantage  in  return  for  their  contributions.  In  the  ardour 
of  oondneutal  projects,  the  British  government  bestowed  very  inade- 
quate attention  on  the  chief  bulwariL  of  Bridsh  power.  Our  commerce 
was  mueh  more  annojred  than  at  any  former  period,  even  while  we 
had  to  contend  with  Spain  only  as  principal.    France  having  soon 
without  provocation  taken  a  part  in  the  war,  our  trade  was  extremely 
discresaed.    The  merchants  loudly  complained  that  their  interests 
were  neglected,  and  joined  in  an  outcry  againiA  the  electoral  prepos* 
sessions  of  the  king,  to  which  they  said  our  commerce  and  navy  were 
sacrifioed.     The  employment  at  this  time  of  a  great  body  of  Hano- 
verian troops  within  %us  isUnd,  added  to  the  dissausfiiction  of  the 
nation ;  and  the  Hanoverians  became  extremely  unpopular.  The  Jaco- 
bites, seeing  the  prevailing  sentiment,  earnestly  promoted  the  discon- 
tent ;  but  conceived  it  to  be  much  greater  than  it  eventually  proved. 
They  exaggerated  the  displeasure  which  was  excited  by  the  king's 
anpposed  preference  of  Hanoverian  to  British  interest,  and  construed 
it  into  a  Adike  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  in  hopes  that  the  dissatis- 
foctmn  night  pave  the  way  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  house  of 
Stuart  on  the  firiti^  throne.    Foreign  powerv  conceived  the  same 
idea,  and  France  attempted  an  mvmsbn.  The  naval  force  of  England, 
boweiFer,  began  now  to  be  better  dkected,  and  easily  crushed  every 
wpen  attempt  ef  the  enemy. 

The  arrival  of  the  young  pretender  the  following  yeari  proved  that 
loyalty  and  patriotism  in  British  hearts,  when  the  king  and  country 
fluv  attaolMd,  absorb  all  partisi  discontenu.  The  young  adventurer, 
sapportud  by  a  strong  band  of  heroic  though  mtsguitfod  tt>taries,* 
found  tb9it  every  attempt  was  and  would  be  unava^ng,  to  ascend  a 
throne  which  was  confirmed  to  another  by  the  free  choice  and  interest 
of  the  people.    Ckmmion  danger  abolished  all  distinctions ;  wbigs 

*  See  Home's  History  of  the  Bebelfion  in  1745. 
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•nd  (ories,  churchmen  and  dissenters^  united  against  an  inroad  which 
threatened  the  subversion  of  the  constitution  and  the  plunder  of  pro- 
perty.   Government  experienced  from  the  funded  system  one  of  the 
chief  political  advantages  which  its  first  authors  had  predicted.  The 
great  numbers  who  were  interested  in  supporting  national  credit, 
vigorously  exerted  themselves  to  support  the  cause  with  which  they 
considered  private  and  public  prosperity  as  identified.     In  opposing 
rebellion  and  supporting  their  lawful  and  constitutional  king,  they 
knew  and  felt   they  were  supporting  their  liberty,  their  property, 
their  families,  and  themselves.    The  rebellion  in  1 745  proved  a  most 
favourable  crisis  to  the  house  of  Hanover.    It  marked  the  difference 
between  disapprobation  of  certain  measures  of  his  majesty  or  his  mi* 
nisters,  and  disaffection  to  the  title  and  government  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick.     Britons  saw,  regretted,  and  censured  the  king's  predi* 
lection  for  his  German  territories,  and  the  expense  and  trouble  in 
which  they  involved  this  country :  but  they  discerned  that  this  was  only 
a  temporary  inconvenience,  arising  from  George  II.  individually,  as 
it  had  from  his  father,  but  not  likely  to  descend  to  future  representa- 
tives of  the  family  of  Hanover.  The  regning  king  was  not  only  born 
in  Hanover,  but  educated  there  in  all  the  notions  and  sentiments 
of  the  country,  and  had  never  left  it  until  he  passed  his  thirtieth 
year ;  a  period  at  which  the  characters  of  men  are  formed,  matured, 
and  ascertained.  It  was  therefore  natural  for  George  to  cherish  Hano- 
ver, once  the  only  object  of  his  expected  inheritfince,  and  to  attend  to 
its  interest  much  more  than  was  wise  and  politic  in  a  king  of  Great 
Britain.     The  whigs,  whom  he  had  long  considered  as  the  props  of 
his  kingly  power,  and  who  had,  from  the  time  of  William,  been  favour- 
able to  continental  connexions,  readily  coincided  in  his  electoral  pro- 
jects, i^nd  encouraged  his  costly  scheme  of  subsidizing  foreign  states 
to  fight  their  own  battles,  or  the  battles  of  other  powers  whose  success 
was  not  necessary  to  the  security  of  Britain.     Frederick  prince  of 
•Wales,  heir  of  the  crown,  was  a  child,*  when  his  grand&ther  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Britain.      Having  early  iftibibed  English  ideas, 
he  was  inimical  to  such  a  multiplicity  of  continental  engagements  and 
expensive  subsidies,  and  averse  to  that  policy  of  his  father  and  grand- 
father which  conferred  offices  of  high  trust  on  one  party  exclusively. 
Hence  it  was  expected  that  when  providence  should  call  him  to  the 
throne  he  would  be  less  partial  to  his  Hanoverian  dominions,  and  less 
disposed  to  an  interference  in  German  politics.     The  prince  bad  a 
numerous  family,  who,  being  all  natives  of  England,  were  brought  up 
from  their  infancy  in  the  opinions  and  sentin^nts  of  Englishmen.  Emi- 
nent for  domestic  virtues,  his  highness  and  his  princess  directed  their 
chief  attention  to  the  tuition  of  their  children,  and  especially  to  initiate 
their  heir  in  the  opinions,  principles,  sentiments,  and  dispositions,  be- 
fitting a  personage  destined  to  be  sovereign  of  Great  Britain.  The  rebel- 
lion also  demonstrated  that  the  house  of  Brunswick  was  not  supported 
by  a  party  only,  but  bv  the  British  nation ;  and  probably  added  strength 
to  the  former  conviction  of  the  heir  of  the  crown,  that  a  king  placed  on 
the  throne  of  Britain  should  rule  for  mil  his  subjects  and  choose  servants 

*  lie  was  bom  JanusTy,  1707:  and  was  in  the  eighth  year  of  hts  a|^  at  the  »<*.- 
cesiion^  Aag.  Ifty  1714. 
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according  to  merit,  and  not  party  creeds ;  and  confirmed  his  determi- 
oation  to  infuse  the  same  doctrine  into  his  eldest  son. 

The  measures  speediiy  adopted  for  preventing  future  rebellion^ 
effected  a  most  important  and  happy  change  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  united  kingdom.  The  overthrow  of  aristocratical  tyranny  in  the 
abolition  of  hereditary  jurisdictions,  established  law  and  order,  ex- 
tended constitutional  liberty,  secured  property,  stimulated  industry, 
and  contributed  powerfully  to  civilize  the  Highlanders,  and  turn  to 
beneficial  efforts  that  bold  energy  of  character,  which  had  hitherto 
been  chiefly  exerted  in  depredations,  f<duds,  and  insurrections.  So 
strongly  exhibiting  the  striking  and  prominent  virtues,  the  intrepid  cou. 
rage,  the  indefatigable  activity,  the  invincible  hardiness,  the  unshaken 
fidelity,*  and  ardent  attachments  of  those  generous  mountaineers,  ac- 
tuated by  a  mistaken  piinciple,  pointed  them  out,  when  they  should 
be  better  informed  and  more  fortunately  guided,  as  powerful  contri* 
bntors  to  the  benefit,  honour,  and  glory  of  Britain.f 

In  her  continental  exertions,  Britain  in  this  tedious  war  displayed 
her  usual  courage,  and  incurred  enormous  expense,  without  accom* 
pushing  any  purpose  tending  u>  compensate  her  profusion  of  blood 
and  treasure  ;  her  bravest  soldiers,  betrayed  and  deserted  by  fiuthiess 
allies,  were  far  out-numbered  by  their  enemies,  but,  though  fre- 
quently worsted,  they  never  received  a  complete  and  decisive  defeat4 

On  their  own  element,  Britons,  totally  unencumbered  with  allies, 
could  exert  ai^d  direct  their  most  valiiable  force  ;  and  although  by 
the  remissness  of  ministers,  and  the  negligence^  incapacity,  or  quar- 
rels of  commanders,  they  performed  few  brilliant  or  important  ex- 
ploits in  the  first  years  of  the  war;  yet,  through  the  reminder,  they 
were  victorious  in  every  quarter,  and  showed  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
how  vain  and  pernicious  to  themselves  were  their  attempts  to  cope 
with  the  navy  of  England. 

The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  concluded  on  the  general  ptinciple 
of  reciprocal  restitution,  without  any  indemnification  to  either  party 
for  the  immense  expense  and  severe  losses  which  the  belligerent 
powers  respectively  incurred,  wnonstraled  that  the  two  principal 
contributors,  France  and  £ngl«id,  had  grievously  suffered  by  the 

*  Never  did  this  quality  appear  more  const>itiaoudy  eminent  snd  honourable, 
than  in  the  escape  of  the  unfortuniHe  chevalier;  which  we  cannot  better  mark 
than  in  the  words  of  Smollet:  *•  He  (Charies  Stuart)  was  obliged  to  trust  his  life 
to  the  fidelity  of  above  fif^y  individoalsy  and  mt^j  of  these  were  in  the  lowest 
paths  of  fortune.  They  knew  that  a  price  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  was  set 
upon  his  head ;  and  that,  by  betraying  him,  they  should  enjoy  wealth  and  afflu- 
ence :  but  they  detested  the  thou^^t  of  obtaining  ridies  on  such  infiunous  terms ; 
and  ministered  to  his  neceasides  with  the  utmost  seal  and  fidelity,  even  at  the 
haaard  of  their  own  destniotioo."  Vol.  iL    . 

t  As  various  Highland  chieftains  were  at  this  time  fiivonrable  to  king  Geerge, 
their  respective  clans  rendered  important  sernces  in  the  course  of  the  rebellion. 
Selected  companies  bad  been  alreaidy  formed  into  a  regular  corps ;  and  at  Ponte- 
noy,  where  they  first  saw  an  enemy,  the  forty-eeoond  regiment  b<^B;a&  the  ttnour 
of  heroism,  which  throu(^  four  succesnve  wan  they  have  so  unirannly  and  iQui- 
triously  displayed,  from  Fontenoy  to  Alexandria. 

\  Even  at  Fonteno^Tt  the  French  killed  and  wounded  considerabfy  exceeded 
the  number  of  the  Briti^;  and  our  army  was  able  to  make  an  ordeily  retreat, 
without  the  loss  of  their  camp*    See  Smollet,  V(^  i. 
Vol..  Vn.— 10 
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conteftt*  To  the  national  debt  of  England,  a  war  of  nine  years  had 
added  31,338^689/.  ,ld«.  6)^/;*  so  that  the  whole  debt  at  this  time 
amounted  to  78^29 3,3 IS/.  U.  lOj^.  The  addition  to  French  debt,  no 
lets  considerable,  tended  to  prove,  that  a  war  producing  such  an  in- 
cumbrance, besides  the  interruption  of  commerce  and  bringing  no 
equivalent,  was  extremely  hurtful  to  both  parties^  to  the  aggressor  as 
much  as  the  defender.. 

The  commercial  genius  of  England  rose  superior  to  all  interrup- 
tions and  disadvantages  from  her  political  plans.  During  the  last  live 
years  of  the  war,  tn^e  had  made  extraordinary  advances;  money 
poured  into  the  kingdom,  and  private  enterprise  and  public  credit  rose 
loan  unprecedented  height.  Mr  Pelham,  now  chief  minister,  possess- 
ing great  industry  and  financial  skill,  very  zealously  and  successfully 
promoted  the  extension  of  national  credit  and  commerce.  Aware  of  the 
benefits  resulting  to  Britain  from  trade  with  Spain,  he  cukivated  an  amif 
cable  and  close  intercourse  with  that  country.  He  encouraged  fisheries, 
manufactures,  and  colonisation,!  the  benefits  of  which  have  ever  since 
been  felt.  But  the  measure  by  which  hta  administration  is  {Principally 
diitinguisbodi  was  the  reduction  of  the  public  interest,  with  the  con- 
sent and  approbation  of  the  creditors,  from  four  to  three  per  cent. 
His  scheme  for  this  purpofe^  which  wouldhave  been  totally  impracti* 
cable  unless  commerce,  had  been  flourishing,  money  abounding,  and 
the  funds  very  high,  was  executed  with  great  ease  and  popularity. 
The  greater  number  of  creditors^  having  the  option  of  being  paid  the 
principal  or  lowering  the  interest,  chose  the  latter  alternative.  Mr. 
Pelham,  indeed,  though  not  distinguished  for  force  or  brillianey  of 
geniusi  was  upright  in  intention,  and  indefatigable  in  application,  al- 
ways directing  his  understanding  to  subjects  and  exertions  within  the 
compass  of  his  abilities.  Though  bred  up  in  party  notions,  being 
candid  and  moderate,  be  employed  coadjutors  and  agents  without  re- 
gard to  their  political  party,  and  was  one  of  the  most  useful  ministers 
that  ever  improved  the  blessings  of  peace  to  an  industrious  and  com* 
metrdal  people.  This  peace,  however^  was  destined  to  be  but  of 
short  continoafice :  for  Europe  waa  soon  engaged  in  a  war  more 
general  and  extensive  than  any  in  which  it  had  ever  before  been  in- 
volved. 

The  origint  proximate  causes,  priocipies,  plans,  events,  and  results, 
of  this  vrar,  to  the  accession  of  George  III.  with  the  state  in  which 
they  placed  Britain,  are  partienlariy  detailed  in  the  first  chapter  of 
this  History. 

*  See  Janet  Pottlcthwaite's  History  of  the  Public  Rcvenne. 
\  See  8iaoUet,vol.  ii.  from  p.  49  to  104. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Itlte,  VrogrtBs,  Operationi,  and  Rcfults  of  tlia  War' 1756  to  ibe  acc€wion  of 

George  HI. 

A  LiBSRAL  and  expanded  policy  would  have  suggested  to  Fraacci 
Mrhicb  experienced  so  little  advantage  from  her  wars  and  ambition,  the 
wisdom  of  permanent  peace.  She  might  thus  have  cultivated  the 
arts  of  which  her  countty  was  so  susceptible^  and  by  an  intercourse 
with  £ngland»  might  have  improved  her  commerce  and  her  naval 
skill.  She  might  have  raised  herself  by  industry  and  beneficial  enter- 
prise, instead  of  seeking  to  humble  her  neighbours  by  efforts  at  oace 
ineffectual  against  their  object  and  ruinous  to  herseli  But  if  she 
did  prefer  aggression  and  war  to  peace  and  prosperity,  she  might 
have  learned  from  awful  experience,  that  her  success  had  arisen,  and 
must  arise,  from  continental  effort,  in  which  she  might  be  and  was 
superior  t6  any  power;  instead  of  maritime  effort,  in  which  she  was 
and  must  be  inferior  to  one  power. 

Another  scheme  of  policy  remained ;  which  was,  to  direct  her  chief 
attention  to  commerce  and  navigation,  in  order  to  rival  and  surpass 
£agland.  She  saw  that  colonial  establishments  very  extenuvely  and 
powerfully  promoted  our  conunercial  and  naval  pre-eminence.  Her 
statesmen,  confounding  effect  with  cause,  supposed  our  prosperity  to 
have  arisen  from  our  plantations :  whereas  those  flourishing  settle* 
mentSy  with  many  other  constituents  of  opulence  and  power,  were 
really  results  from  skilful  industry,  acquiring  capital  under  fostering 
freedom^  and  thus^  rapidly  increasing  and  extending  its  power  of  ope- 
ration. They  concluded,  that  the  effectual  means  of  out-rivalling 
Britain  was  u^educe  her  colonial  possessions.  This  object  count  de 
Maurepas  the  r  rench  minister  proposed ;  and  for  this  purpose  form- 
ed a  plan,  which,  ever  since  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  operated 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  but  first  and  chiefly  in  North  America. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  neither  France  nor  England  was 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  America,  to  ascertain 
with  precision  the  limits  of  their  respective  claims.  In  treaties' be* 
tween  the  two  crowns,  after  general  stipulations  to  Ibstain  from  en-  ,. 
cnmchment,  the  adjustment  of  bounds  had  been  intrusted  to  commis* 
sioners.  Even  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapellei  the  American  limits 
w'ere  still  loft  to  be  settled  as  before^  and  thus  a  ground  remained 

*  See  the  treaties  of  Rhyiwtck  and  Utrecht 
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open  for  future  contention.  Though  the  line  of  demarkatibn  had 
never  yet  been  ascertained  on  the  frontiers  of  British  America,  yet, 
rapidly  flourishing  on  the  coasts^  the  colonists  sought  a  new  source  of 
wealth  frcmi  the  remotely  interior  country.  They  cultivated  the  In^ 
dian  trade,  for  which  their  navigable  lakes  and  rivers  opened  an  easy 
and  expeditious  conveyance.  Extending  to  the  west  of  the  Allegany 
mountains,  qur  planters  conceived  that  we  had  a  right  to  navigate  the 
Mississippi,  opening  another  communication  between  English  Ame« 
rica  and  the  ocean.  With  these  views,  a  company  of  merchants  and 
planters  obtained  a  considerable  tract  of  land  near  the  river  Ohio,*  but 
within  the  province  of  Virginia ;  and  were  established  by  a  charter 
under  the  name  of  the  Ohio  Company,  with  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  trading  to  that  river.  This  was  a  measure  by  nb  means  agreeable 
to  the  court  of  Versailles ;  the  French  had  projected  an  engrossment 
of  the  whole  for  trade  of  the  American  continent,  and  l|^d  already 
made  considerable  progress,  by  extending  a  chain  of  forts  from  the 
Mississippi,  along  the  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  to  Canada  and  St.  Law- 
rence. Incensed  at  the  interference  of  the  English  in  a  traffic  which 
his  countrymen  proposed  to  monopolize,  the  governor  of  Quebec 
wrote  letters  to  the  governors  of  New  t^ork  and  Pennsylvania,  inform- 
ing them,  that  as  the  English  inland  traders  had  encroached  on  the 
French  territories  and  privileges,  by  trading  with  the  Indians  under 
the  protection  of 'his  sovereign,  he  would  seize  them  wherever  they 
could  be  found,  if  they  did  not  immediately  desist  from  that  illicit 
practice.!  A  denunciation  of  punishment  for  the  infringement  of  an 
alleged  right,  neither  admitted  nor  proved,  met  with  no  attention 
from  the  English  governors.  The  Frenchman,  finding  his  complaints 
disregarded,  next  year  ordered  three  of  the  British  traders  to  be 
seized  and  carried  to  Quebec.  Ue  confiscated  the  goods'of  the  ac- 
cused, and  sent  the  men  to  Rochelle  in  France,  where  they  were  de- 
tained in  confinement.  The  earl  of  Albemarle,  ambassador  at  Ver- 
sailles, remonstrated  to  the  French  ministry  on  the  unjust  confine- 
ment of  British  subjects,  and  procured  their  release,  with  promises 
from  the  French  ministry,  that  no  grounds  of  complaint  should  be  suf- 
fered to  continue ;  but  the  insincerity  of  those  professions  was  soon 
manifested  by  the  conduct  of  th^r  servants,  which  was  afterwards 
commended  and  justified  by  the  court.  Meanwhile  the  French,  pur- 
suing their  plan  of  encroachment,  built  foils  on  the  territories  of  In- 
dian tribes  in  alliance  with  Britain,  at  Niagara,  on  lake  Erie,  in  the 
back  settlements  of  New  Yqrk  and  Pennsylvania.  The  governor  of 
Virginia,  informed  of  these  depredations,  sent  major ^eorge  Wash- 
ington, shice  so  illustrious,  with  a  letter  to  the  commandant  of  a 
French  fort  recently  built  within  the  confines  of  his  province.  The 
encroachments,  he  said,  were  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  repug* 
nant  to  existing  treaties  between  the  two  crowns,  and  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  British  subjects.  He  asked  by  whose  authority  the  ter- 
ritories of  his  Britannic  majesty  were  invaded,  and  required  that  he 
should  evacuate  the  country,  and  not  farther  disturb  the  harmony 

■ 

r 

*  So  ftf  btek  fts  1716,  the  governor  of  Virnnia  had  formed  a  project  of  a 
mereanttle  company  to  be  ettablisbed  on  the  Ohio ;  but  tbe  relative  potitict  of 
George  I.  and  the  duke  of  Orieaos  prevented  the  king  from  granting  a  ebarter. 

t  Siee  SmoUflt,  vol  ii. 
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which  bis  sovereign  wished  40  subsist  between  himself  and  the  French 
king.  The  French  commandant  replied,  that  it  did  not  belong  to 
him  to  discuss  the  right  of  his  master  to  the  territories  in  question ; 
that  he  commanded  the  fort  Uy  order  of  his  general  the  marquis  Du- 
Quesne  ;  that  he  would  transmit  the  letter  to  him,  act  according  to 
his  directions,  and  maintain  the  fort,  unless  commanded  by  his  gene- 
ral to  relinquish  possession.  The  English  governor  now  projected 
a  fort  to  be  built  on  the  Riviere  Aubeuf,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
which  the  French  had  recently  erected;  and  the  Virginians  under- 
took to  provide  the  stores,  and  defray  the  expense. 

In  more  northern  parts  of  British  America,  the  same  schemes  of 
encroachment  were  carried  on,  with  a  consistency  of  design»  and  per- 
severance in  executions  which  evinced  that  both  emanated  from  one 
uniform  and  vigorous  plan. 

At  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Acadia  had  been  ceded  by  the  French  to 
the  English ;  but  before  the  peace  of  Aix -la-Chape lie  it  had  turned 
to  very  little  account.  During  the  administration  of  Mr.^Pelham,  so 
auspicious  to  commerce  and  revenue,  a  scheme  was  formed  for  ren- 
dering this  province  a  beneficial  acquisition.  An  establishment  was 
proposed,  which  should  clear  the  improveable  grounds,  constitute 
communities, diffuse  the  benefits  of  population  and  agriculture,  and 
pron^te  navigation  and  the  fishery.  The  design  having  been  ap* 
proved  by  his  majesty,  the  earl  of  Hali&z,  a  nobleman  of  good  under- 
standing and  liberal  sentiments,  and  at  that  time  president  of  the 
board  of  trade,  was  entrusted  with  thte  execution.  Officers  and  pri- 
vate men,  dismissed  from  the  land  and  sea  service,  were  invited  by 
offers  of  ground  in  different  proportions,  according  to  their  rank, 
with  additional  conaderations  according  to  the  number  and  increase 
of  their  families.  A  civil  government  was  established,  under  which 
they  were  to  enjoy  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  British  subjects. 
The  settlers  were  to-  be  .conveyed  to  the  place  of  destination,  and 
maint^ed  for  a  year  at  the  expense  of  government.  From  the  same 
source  they  were  to  be  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition  for  de- 
fence, as  well  as  with  materials  and  utensils  for  agriculture,  fishery, 
and  other  means  of  subsistence.  In  May,  1749,  the  adventurers  set 
sul  from  England,  and  in  the  latter  end  of  June  arrived  at  the  har- 
bour of  Chebucto.  This  port  is  at  once  secure  and  commodious ;  It 
has  a  communication  with  most  parts  of  the  province,  either  by  land 
carriage,  navigable  rivers,  or  the  sea,  and  is  peculiarly  well  situated 
for  fishery.  Here  governor  Comwallis  pitched  on  a  spot  for  a  set- 
tlement, and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  town,  the  building  of  which  he 
commenced  on  a  regular  plan,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Halifax,  in 
honotnr  of  its  .noble  patron. 

The  actual  advantage  to  accrue  from  the  colonization  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia, which  must  be  contingent  or  at  least  distant,  appears  to  have  had 
less  share  in  inducing  Britain  to  make  the  establishment,  than  the  de- 
sire of  securing  it  from  being  repossessed  by  the  French ;  as  they,  if 
again  masters  of  the  country,  might  very  much  annoy  the  more 
southern  colonies,  which  were  then  rapidly  flourishing.  The  French, 
regarding  the  new  colony  with  jealousy  and  displeasure,  as  promoting 
the  advantage  of  Britain,  and  counteracting  their  own  views,  did  not 
themselves  at  first  disturb' the  neir  settlers,  but  instigated  the  Indians 
to  give  them  every  annoyance. 
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When  Halifax  waft  built,  the  Indians  were  spirited  to  commit  hos- 
tilities against  the  inhalutants,  some  of  whom  they  murdered,  and  others 
they  carried  prisoners  to  Louisburg,  where  they  sold  them  for  arms 
and  ammunition.  The  French  pretended  that  they  maintained  this 
traffic  from  motives  of  pure  compassion,  in  order  to  prevent  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  English  captives ;  whom,  however,  they  did  not  set  at 
libeity,  without  exacting  an  enormous  price.  These  marauders,  it 
was  found,  were  generally  headed  by  French  commanders.  When 
complaints  were  made  to  the  governor  of  Louisburg,  he  answered, 
that  these  Indians  were  not  within  his  jurisdiction. 

The  commissioners  appointed  fo  ascertain  the  limits  of  the  tw« 
powers  met  repeatedly ;  but  the  pretensions  of  the  French  were  so 
exorbitant,  and  so  totally  inconsistent  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
treaties,  and  the  generally  understood  description  of  the  countries, 
that  they  plainly  perceived  that  every  attempt  to  establish  amicably  a 
fiair  demarkation  would  be  vain.*  The  governor  of  Canada  detached 
an  officer  with  a  party  of  men  to  fortify  a  post  in  the  bay  of  Chenecto, 
within  the  English  Nova  Scotia,  under  the  pretence  of  its  consti- 
tuting a  part  of  the  French  territory.  Besides  being  a  palpable  in- 
vasion of  a  British  possession)  this  was  productive  of  a  two-fold  evil 
to  the  new  colony.  When  Acadia  had  been  ceded  tO  the  crown  of 
England,  Annapolis  was  the  chief  town,  and  indeed  continued^o  till 
the  building  of  Halifax.  Many  of  the  French  families  that  inhabited 
the  town  under,  their  native  government,  were  suffered,  and  chose  to 
continue  in  it,  and  in  fact  became  British  subjects.  Not  a  few,  how- 
ever, still  retained  their  predilection  for  their  mother  country,  were 
closely  connected  with  the  French  establishments  in  Cape  Breton  and 
Canada,  and  were  active  partisans  in  instigtiting  the  Indians  to  molest 
the  English  colonists.  Encouraged  by  the  vicinity  of  the  fort  now 
raised,  they  became  openly  rebellious.  By  the  fortification  of  the 
same  post,  the  Indiana  also  acquired  an  easy  eatrance  into  the  penin- 
sula, to  annoy^  plunder,  capture,  and  massacre  the  subjects  of  Eng- 
land. 

In  spring  1750,  genei^l  ComwalUa  detached  major  Lawrence 
with  a  small  body  of  men  to  reduce  the  Annapolitans  to  obedience ; 
but  at  his  approach  they  burnt  their  town,  forsook  their  possessions, 
and  sought  protection  from  monsieur  la  Come,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  fifteen  hundred  men,  well  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition. 
Major  Lawrence,  knowing  that  he  was  unable  to  cope  with  such  a 
force  in  the  open  field,  demanded  an  interview  with  the  French  com- 
mandant, and  asked  on  what  princ^le  he  protected  rebellious  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain  ?  La  Corne,  without  entering  into  any  discus- 
sion, merely  replied,  that  he  was  ordered  to  defend  that  post,  and 
would  obey  bis  orders.  The  major  found  it  necessary  to  return  to 
Halifax,  and  lay  the  proceddtngs  of  the  French  before  the  governor. 
The  Annapolitans,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  French  Neutrals, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Indians,  renewed  their  depredations  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Halifax,  and  of  other  settlements  in  the  province.  In- 
censed*at  -the  ingratitude  of  the  French  Neutrals  towards  that  coun- 
try which  for  near  forty  years  had  afforded  them  the  most  liberal 
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protectioni   general   CornwalliB  determined  to  evpel  them  from  a 
couotrj  which  they  now  so  much  disturbed.  He  accordingly  detached 
major  Lawrence  with  a  thousand  men,  attacked  the  Neutrals  and  In- 
dians, routed  them,  and  killed  and  wounded  a  considerable  number, 
until  they  took  refuge  with  M.  la  Come.     This  gentleman,  an  officer 
under  the  French  king,  and  commanding   that   monarch's  troops, 
gave  shelter  and  assistance  to  rebels  against  the  British  government, 
then  at  peace  with  his  sovereign.  '  The  English  built  a  fort  not  far 
from  Chenecto,  called  St.  Lawrence,  after  its  founder,  and  this  served 
in  some  degree  to  keep  the  French  and  their  auxiliary  barbarians  in 
check.  Still,  however,  the  Indians  and  Neutrals*  were  able  very  often 
to  attack  the  English  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  peninsula.     During 
the  years  1751  and  1752,  the  Indians  and  their  coadjutors  continued 
to  disturb,  plunder,  and  butcher  the  new  colonists.     In  their  expedi- 
tions they   were  countenanced   and  supported  by  the  French  com- 
manders, who  always  supplied  them  with  boats,  arms,  and  ammunition. 
While  the  French  thus  stimulated  and  assisted  the  enemies  of  our 
country,  they  were  po  less  active  and  persevering  themselves  in  en- 
croachment, and  continued  to  erect  forts  within  the  English  limits,  to 
secure  their  own  inroads  and  aggressions.-     They  projected,  and  in 
a  great  degree  finished,  a  chain  of  posts  in  the  north,  as  they  had 
erected  and  were  erecting  a  similar  chain  in  the  south.    It  was  obvi- 
ously the  intention  of  the,  French  to  command  the  whole  interior  coun- 
try from  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mississippi,  and  thereby  to 
prevent  intercourse  between  the  Indians  and  the  English  colonies  :  in 
peace  to  command  all  the  Indian  trade,  and  in  war  to  enable   them- 
selves to  make  continual  inroads  upon  the  English,  and  to  have  the 
whole  assistance  of  the  Indians  to  annoy  and  devastate  the  British 
plantations.     Thus  they  proposed  to  surround  our  settlements  by  a 
strong  and  comprehensive  line  on  evei7  side  but  that  next  the  sea,  so 
as  not  only  to  contract  our  bounds  and  reduce  their  productiveness, 
but  to  have  the  means  of  progressively  advancing  to  the  coast,  and 
depriving  us  pf  our  most  valuable  possessions.   This  was  their  grand 
scheme  of  territorial  and  commercial  acquisition  in  North  America  ; 
in  which  they  had  made  very  considerable  progress,  before  Britain 
took  effectual  steps  to  check  their  encroachments.     Such  was  the 
state  of  affairs  in  1753. 

The  British  government,  by  repeated  representations,  was  made 
sensible  that  the  encroachments  of  France  were  extremely  important ; 
and  it  was  soon  discovered,  that,  besides  the  other  advantages  which 
would  accrue  to  that  nation  from  the  transfer  of  so  much  of  our 
American  trade,  and  the  enclosure  of  our  colonies,  she  would  rapidly 
enhance  the  value  of  her  West  India  islands.  A  reference  to  treaties 
proved,  that  these  pretensions  were  as  contrary  to  justice,  as  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  demonstrated  them  to  be  hurtful  to  our  inter- 
ests. Unwilling,  however,  to  have  recourse  to  hoslilities  without 
previously  demanding  satisfaction,  George  instructed  his  ambassador 

*  At  the  cession  of  Ackdia  to  Englsnd,  a  considerable  norober  of  its  French 
colonists  hady  as  we  have  before. observed,  been  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
country,  on  engaging  to  yield  allegiance  to  Britain)  and  urdertaking  to  be  ncu* 
trat  in  any  aubfeqiient  dispute  between  Britain  and  France ;  and  thence  they  re- 
ceived tbe  name  of  Neutrals. 
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at  Versailles  to  state  the  grievance,  and  require  redre&s.  The  am- 
bassador accordiDgly  represented  the  injuries  which  had  been,  sus- 
tained by  British  subjects,  through  the  instigation  of  the  French,  and 
the  aggressions  made  by  their  governors,  in  entering  our  territories 
and  buiiding  forts  within  British  limits'.  He  demanded  the  indem- 
nification of  the  sufferers,  the  punishment  of  the  aggressors,  and 
the  transmission  of  orders,*  to  prevent  future  violence  and  invasion, 
and  to  demolish  the  forts  already  erected.  The  French  court  gave 
general  promises  of  sending  such  instructions  to  its  officers  in  Ame- 
rica as  would  preclude  every  future  cause  of  just  complaint.  So 
far,  however,  was  that  court  from  being  sincere  in  its  professions, 
that  de  la  Jonquiere,  commander  in  chief,  proceeded  more  rapidly 
than  before  to  extend  the  encroachments.  Britain,  finding  how  little 
the  conduct  of  France  tallied  with  her  professions,  resolved  to  assume 
a  different  tone,  and  despatched  orders  to  the  governors  of  America 
to  repel  force  by  force,  and  to  form  a  political  confederacy^  for  their 
mutual  defence. 

It  was  an  important  object  to  England,  to  detach  the  Indians  from 
tbeir  connexion  with  France,  and  procure  their  cO'Opcration  with  the 
British  settlements.  The  governor  of  New  York  was  directed  to  at- 
tempt the  accomplishment  of  these  purposes.  'The  imdertaking  was 
difficult ;  the  French  were  employing  every  art  which  their  versatile 
ingenuity  could  devise,  to  win  the  attachment  of  the  Indians.  The 
English  governor,  however,  made  overtures  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Six 
Nations ;  and,  by  the  promise  of  valuable  presents,  prevailed  on  them 
to  open  a  negotiation.  A  congress  was  accordingly  appointed  at  Al- 
bany, whither  the  governor,  accompanied  by  commissioners  from  the 
other  colonies,  repaired.  By  the  few  Indians  who  attended,  the  pro- 
posals of  the  English  were  received  with  evident  coldness*  They, 
however,  accepted  the  presents,  professed  attachment  to  Englimd,  and 
declared  their  enmity  to  France.  They  even  renewed  their  treaties 
with  Britain,  and  demanded  assistance  to  drive  the  French  from  the 
Indian  territories.  To  avail  themselves  of  these  professions,  the 
British  governui*s  sent  major  Washington,  with  foyr  hundred  Vir- 
ginians, to  occupy  a  post  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  That  officer 
erected  a  fort  to  defend  himself,  until  an  expected  re-enforcement 
should  arrive  from  New  York-  De  Villcr,  a  French  commander, 
marched  with  nine  hundred  men  to  dislodge  Washington ;  but  first 
summoned  the  Virginians  to  evacuate  a  fort,  which  was  built,  as  he 
asserted,  on  ground  belonging  to  the  French,  or  their  allies*  Finding 
his  intimation  disregarded,  he  attacked  the  place,  Washington, 
though  inferior  in  force,  for  some  time  defended  himself  with  great 
vigour ;  but  was  at  length  obliged  to  yield  to  superior  nutitbers. 
He  surrendered  the  fort  by  capitulation,  stipulating  the  return  of  his 
troops  to  their  own  country.  The  Indians,  notwithstanding  their 
recent  professions  and  contract,  attacked  and  plundered  Washington's 
party,  and  massacred  a  considerable  number. 

Afi^rs  were  now  drawing  to  a  crisis  between  England  and  France. 
The  French  were  persevering  in  a  system  of  encroachment,  which 
the  British  were  deteimined  no  longer  to  permit.    It  now^  therefore, 
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remained  for  France,  either  to  relinquish  her  usurpations,  and  make 
satisfaction  to  the  injured,  or  to  support  injustice  by  force.  As  she 
appeared  evidently  resolved  to  embrace  the  latter  alternative, both  ae« 
tions  considered  a  rupture  as  probable,  and  began  to  prepare  for  hoa« 
tilities.  France  sent  re -enforcements  of  troops  to  America,  and  £leg« 
land  directed  her  colonies  to  take  proper  measures  to  pre  Tent  or  ro* 
pel  the  inroads  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  internal  state  of  British  America  there  were  circumstances 
favourable  to  ihe  progress  of  the  aggressors.  Each  actttanent  had 
separate  interests,  and  was  internally  divided  into  diflferem.  factioDS. 
Some  unreasonable  disputes  between  the  executive  govermnent  and 
popular  speakers  in  the  assemblies,  occupied  the  time  and  attentioQ 
which  the  mutual  interests  of  all  parties  required  to  have  been  devot- 
ed to  the  common  defence. 

When  the  British  parliament  met  in  1754-5,  his  majesty *9Spefch,* 
"without  expressly  mentioning  the  probable  approach  of  htw&tilittea, 
evidently  implied  a  conviction  that  they  were  sufficiently  probable  to 
call  for  vigorous  precautionary  measures.  The  king  declared,  that 
his  principal  view  was,  and  should  be,  to  strengthen  the  foundatioa 
and  secure  the  continuance  of  a  general  peace ;  to  improve  the  pre- 
sent s^d vantages  of  tranquillity  for  promoting  the  trade  of  hb  aubjecu, 
and  protecting  those  possessions  which  constituted  one  gria^ source 
of  their  wealth  and  commerce.  In  voting  the  supplies,  parliament 
nuide  provision  for  more  than  the  peace  establishment  of  lai»d  and  sea 
forces.  Meanwhile  preparations  were  making  at  Brest,  and  other 
ports  of  France.  A  powerful  armament  was  equipping)  and  acknow- 
ledged to  be  intended  for  North  America,  though  the  Frenoii  goircm- 
ment  continued  to  make  amicable  professions. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1755,  a  message  from  his  majesty  informed 
parliament,  that  the  present  situation  of  affairs  rendered  it  i^essary 
to  augment  his  forces  by  sea  and  land ;  and  take  such  other  measures 
as  might  best  tend  to  secure  the  just  rights  and  possessions  of  his 
crown  in  America,  as  well  as  to  repel  any  attempts  that  should  be 
formed  against  his  majesty  and  his  kingdoms.  A  loyal  arid  suitable 
address  was  returned  to  this  message,  and  a  supply  voted  for  the  pur- 
pose recommended.  The  French  still  offered  the  most  solemn  as- 
surances of  intended  amity,  and  adherence  to  treaties.  With  such 
artifice  and  duplicity  did  the  court  of  Versailles  conduct  itself,  that 
even  the  instrument  of  these  professions,  the  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  London,  believed  his  employers  to  be  sincere  ;!  t^nd,  on  discovering 
his  error,  repaired  to  his  own  country  and  upbraided  the  French  mi- 
nisters with  making  him  the  tool  of  their  dissimulation. 

Persevering  in  deceit,  the  court  of  Versailles  ordered  him  to  return 
to  London,  and  give  fresh  assurances  of  its  peaceful  intentions.  Un- 
doubted intelligence  now  arriving  that  a  strong  armament  was  ready 
to  sail  from  Rochefort  and  Brest,  afforded  proofs  of  the  little  confi- 
dence due  to  the  French  professions  of  pacific  intentions.  The  court 
of  London  in  vain  applied  to  France  for  redress^  and  finding  her  fleet 
destined  for  the  scene  of  her  continued  aggressioui  naturally  and  justly 
concluded  her  intentions  to  be  hostile)  and  sent  a  squadron  under  ad- 
miral Boscaw  en  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy's  fleet.    Hsving 

•  See  itste  pspen  for  that  yesr.  t  See  Smollett,  vol.  il 
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sailed  toward'the  end  of  April  for  the  American  seas,  to  intercept  the 
armament, he  reached  in  June  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  The  French 
squadron  arrived  about  the  same  time  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence.  The  fogs  so  prevalent  on  those  coasts,  prevented  the 
fleets  from  seeing  each  other.  A  great  part  of  our  rival's  armament 
escaped  up  the  river;  but  the  Alcide  and  Lys,  two  ships  of  the  line,  with 
land  forces  on  board,  being  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  fell 
in  with  two  British  ships,*  and  after  a  vigorous  engagement  were  cap- 
tured. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  maritime  hostilities ;  and,  were  we 
to  6verlook  preceding  acts  of  the  French,  it  might  appear  to  be  an 
aggression  on  our  part;  but  the  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  was,  that  they 
had  for  several  years  encroached  on  our  American  territories  :  wc  had 
repeatedly  applied  for  redreis  but  in  vain  ;  for  they  continued  and  in- 
creased tbcir  invasions.  Thus  they  had  commenced  hostilities,  while 
we*  had 'only  used  force  in  our  own  defence,  to  Weaken  an  armament 
which  was  destined  to  support  and  extend  their  acis  of  injustice.  It 
is  as  evident  a  principle  as  any  in  jurisprudence,  that  injuries  attempt* 
^d  mliy  be  prevented,  and  therefore  that  war  to  hinder  an  attack  is  as 
lawful  as  war  to  repel  or  punish  an  injury.  The  French,  however, 
had  dorte  more  than  attempt,  they  had  inflicted  injut^,  and  were  con- 
tinuing in  the  same  course  ;  satisfaction  having  been  demanded,  they 
gave  410  redress;  therefore  force  on  our  part  was  not  only  justifiable, 
but  nece^ary.  Hostilities  being  on  the  side  of  England  just,  the  con- 
duct of  Franre  from  the  peace  of  Aix-lu-Chapelle,  especially  her 
schemes  of  naval  aggrandizement,  and  the  vast  increase  of  her  marine, 
rendered  it  expedient  that  we  should  endeavour  chiefly  to  weaken 
that  part  of  her  power  by  which  wci  might  be  most  annoyed.  Policy 
coincided  with  justice  in  dictating  an  attack  upon  her  ships  ;  this  was 
really  n6  more  than  making  reprisals  at  sea  ior  her  aggressions  on 
land.  As  the  provocation  of  the  French  jubiified  reprisals,  pru- 
dence required  that,  in  order  to  weaken  the  enemy  as  well  as  in- 
demnify Ourselves,  they  should  be  as  extensive  as  possible.  The 
court  9C  London  formed  a  very  vigorous  and  bold  resolution:  it 
issued  orders,  that  all  French  ships,  whether  outward  or  home- 
ward bobnd,  should  be  seized  and  brought  into  English  harbours. 
To  execute  this  plan,  admirals  of  the  highest  celebrity  were  chosen, 
and  English  cruisers  were  judiciously  disposed  in  every  station. 
Though,  our  squadrons  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with 
thb  ene^Dy,  our  frigates  and  sloops  were  so  successful  in  annoy- 
ing the  French  trade,  that  before  the  end  of  the  year,  three  hun- 
dred of  their  merchant  ships,  many  of  them  from  St.  Domingo  and 
Martinico,  extremely  rich,  and  eight  thousand  of  their  sailors, 
were  taken.  These  captures  not  only  deprived  the  French  of  a  great 
source  of  revenue  in  the  property  which  they  contained,  but  of  a  great 
body  of  seamen,  and  thus  were  extremely  advantageous  to  this^coun- 
try.  •I'hey  also  afforded  a  lesson  to  a  power  seeking  commercial  and 
naval  aggrandizement,  that  no  policy  could  mo)>e  effectually  obatruct 
tuch  an  object,  than  a  hostile  attack  on  Great  Britain. 

The  English  and  their  colonies  began  regular  hostilities  tn  Ame- 
rica, to  repel  the  invasions  of  the  French,  and  to  dispossess  them  of 
Uieir  unjust acquisiilons.     In  the  plan  of  operations  for  the  campaign 

*  The  Pankirk,  cspt  (IstA^ftarl)  Howe,  and  the  Dcfiincd«  capt  Andrew. 
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1755  in  North  America,  it  vis  proposed  to  attack  tbe  memfttm  th9 
coofines  of  Nora  Scoiia  in  the  north ,  their  forts  on  the  Ukes  in  the 
west«  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Penn^rivania  and  Virginia  in  die  ioaih« 
vest.  Early  in  the  spring*  a  bodr  of  troops  was  i  ran^ported  from  Nev 
£ogIand  to  Nora  Scotia,  to  asbi^t  indrivir:?  the  French  from  their  eii* 
crodchments  on  ih<it  p'^OTincc.  Co  load  Monckton  vas  api>oiill*d  hf 
the  governor  to  comnuir.d  in  this  service  1  hree  f  i^a'»es  ^nd  a  sloop 
were  sent  up  the  ba?  of  Fur.dr,  ^i-^'tr  the  command  of  cj'i-ia  RouSv 
to  second  the  lar.d  forces.  Tte  British  ;ir..1  p  oiinci^l  ircops,  aiuck- 
ing  a  large  body  of  French  rcj:uiar>,  Acu  ::jnv,dnJ  In:'i-r,s*conipell- 
ed  them  to  fly.  Thence  Monckion  j(!%a'.ccd  lo  the  t^n  of  Be^use- 
jonr,  which  the  French  h^d  buiii  on  B.  ::i>h  g-cund.  Iniesii'^g  it  on 
the  l3th  of  June,  he  in  four  ca%s  forced  it  to  surrender.  C.^.unging 
the  name  to  Cumberland,  he  secured  *he  pjsse^sion  by  a  garrison.  On 
the  17tb,  he  reduced  an&iher  fort;  a  ti^.^d'^.e  acquisition,  ar  it  was 
the  chief  magazine  of  the  enemy  in  ihat  qtj^ner.  Captain  Rons,  no 
less  successful,  obliged  the  French  to  evacuate  a  fort  which  they  bad 
erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  John.  These  successes  secured 
to  England  the  entire  possession  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  hittd  been  lo 
kmg  disturbed  by  the  enemy. 

But  the  most  important  object  of  the  campai^  was,  to  drire  the 
French  from  their  posts  on  and  near  the  Ohio.  Tne  strongest  fort  for 
securing  their  settlements  was  Du  Qtiesne,  ag<lio^t  which  an  expedi- 
tion was  projected,  to  consist  of  Briii^h  aiid  provincial  troops  under 
general  Braddock.  This  commander  arrived  in  Virginia  with  two  re- 
giments in  the  month  of  February.  When  he  was  ready  to  take  tbo 
field,  be  found  that  the  contractors  had  prcrided  neither  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  prorisions  for  his  troops,  nor  the  requisite  number  of  car- 
riages* This  deficiency,  however,  might  have  been  foreseen,  if  pro- 
per inquiries  had  been  made  into  the  state  of  that  plantation.  Tho 
Virginians,  attending  little  to  any  produce  but  tobacco,  did  not  raise 
com  enough  for  their  own  subsistence ;  and,  being  most  comniodt- 
ousiy  situated  for  water  carriage,  they  had  very  few  vehicles  of  aq^ 
other  kind.  Pennsylvania,  on  the  other  hand,  abounded  in  com,  in 
CAJ^^  ^^Srgon^  i^d  horses ;  that,  therefore,  would  haTe  been  the  fit^ 
ter  colony  for  forwarding  military  operations.  Besides,  it  would  hafO 
afforded  a  shorter  route,  by  equally  practicable  roads,  to  the  destined 
place.  The  choice  of  Virginia  considerably  delayed  the  expedition* 
From  Pennsylvania  the  commander  was  at  length  supplied,  and  ena- 
bled to  march ;  but  a  fatal  obstacle  to  success  still  remained  in  the 
character  of  the  general.  Braddock,  bred  in  the  English  guards,  was 
veil  versed  in  established  evolutions.  Of  narrow  understandingt 
though  sufficiently  expert  in  customary  details,  he  had  never  ascend- 
ed to  the  principles  of  military  science.  Rigid  in  matters  of  disci- 
pline, but  folly  as  often  for  the  display  of  command  as  the  performaocft 
of  duty,  he  was  very  unpopular  among  the  soldiers.  Positive  and  self^ 
conceited  in  opinion,  haughty  and  repulsive  in  manners,  he  closed  ike 
avenues  to  information.  Brave  and  intrepid,  he  with  his  confined 
abilities,  might  have  been  fit  for  a  subordinate  station,  but  evidently 
bad  not  the  pover,  essential  to  a  general,  of  commanding  an  ascend - 
eocyjover  the  minda  of  men.  The  creature  of  custom  and  authority} 
be  despised  all  kinds  of  tactics  and  warfare  which  he  had  not  seen 
pmctised.  fie  did  not  consider,  that  the  same  species  of  contest  may 
not  suit  the  plaini  of  Flanders  and  the  fas^nosses  of  America.    The 
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duke  d(  Cumberland  had  written  his  instructions  with  his  own  handy 
and  had  both  in  word  and  writing  cautioned  him  strongly  against  am- 
buscade. The  self-conceit  of  his  contracted  mind  suffered  him  nei- 
ther to  regard  these  counsels,  nor  to  consult  any  under  his  command 
respecting  American  warfare.  The  Indians,  if  well  disposed,  wouldf 
from'^tWir  knowledge  of  their  country  and  their  countrymen,  have  ren- 
dered essential  service.  Disgusted,  however,  by  his  overbearing  be- 
haviour, most  of  them  forsook  his  army.  On  the  1 8th  of  June  he  set 
off  from  Port  Cumberland,  and  marched  with  great  expedition  through 
the  woods ;  but  though  entreated  by  his  officers,  neglected  to  explore 
the  country.  On  the  8th  of  July  he  arrived  within  ten  miles  of  Fort 
Du  QUesne,  still  utterly  regardless  of  the  situation  or  disposition  of 
the  enemy.  The  following  day,  about  noon,  as  he  was  passing  a 
BWam]5  between  a  lane  of  trees,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  on  both 
flanks  hy  bodies  of  French  and  Indians  concealed  in  the  wood.  The 
generalf  in  his  dispositions  for  resistance,  showed  the  perseverance  of 
his  obstinacy.  He  was  advised  to  scour  the  thickets  with  grape  shot, 
or  with  Indians  and  other  light  troops ;  but  he  commanded  his  forces 
to  fortti  in  regular  order,  as  if  they  had  been  advancing  against  an  ene* 
my  in  an  open  country.  His  soldiers,  perceiving  themselves  misled 
into  ah  ambuscade,  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  thrown  into  confu- 
sion ;  which  was  soon  increased  by  the  fall  of  most  of  their  officers,  at 
whom  the  dexterous  Indian  marksmen  had  chiefly  aimed.  The  ge- 
neral fought  valiantly  ;  but  receiving  a  shot,  was  carried  off  the  field, 
and  expired  in  a  few  hours  :  an  awful  instance,  how  little  mere  cou- 
tage  and  forms  of  tactics,  without  judgment  and  prudence,  can  avail  a 
comrtiander  in  chief  when  he  is  employed  on  an  important  service* 
The  {ifrovincial  troops  advancing  from  the  rear,  and  engaging  ihc  cne- 
^h  S^^^  ^hc  regulars  time  to  recover  their  spirits  and  ranks,  and  thus 
pivserved  them  from  total  destruction.  Notwithstanding  this  sup- 
port)  more  than  half  the  troops  were  cut  to  pieces.  The  remains  of 
the  army  made  a  masterly  retreat  to  Virginia  under  colonel  Washing- 
ten,  to  whose  skill  and  conduct  it  was  chiefly  owing  that  they  were 
not  overtaken  and  destroyed ;  but  they  thus  nece&sarily  left  the  west- 
em  frontier  exposed  to  the  French  and  Indians. 

The  same  general  object  was  attempted  from  the  more  northern 
provinces^:  thence  it  was  proposed  to  dispossess  the  French  of  the  cor- 
don of  forts  erected  between  and  along  the  lakes.  General  Shirley, 
who  had  succeeded  Braddock^  ordered  the  surviving  troops  to  march 
from  Virginia  to  New -York,  that  they  might  join  the  northern  forces. 
An  expedition  was  accordingly  undertaken  against  two  of  the  princi- 
pal forts ;  one  at  Niagara,  between  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  the 
other  at  Crown  Point,  near  lake  Cham  plain.  General  William  John- 
lonf  who  having  long  resided  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  province  of 
New  York,  had  learned  the  language  and  gained  the  affections  of  the 
Indians,  was  appointed  to  command  against  Crown  Point.  On  the 
1 1th  of  August  the  general  began  his  march,  and  was  by  the  Indians 
exactly  informed  of  the  dtspoi»ition  of  the  enemy.  He  found  baron 
Dieakatt  proceeding  against  him  with  a  strong  body  of  troops.  An 
advanced  party  of  British  provincials  and  friendly  Indians,  being  at* 
tacked  by  the  French  suffered  considerably  before  the  rest  of  the  ar- 
my arrived;  but  Johnson,  having  come  up  with  the  main  body,  engaged 
and  completely  defeated  the  French  forces,  of  whom  almost  one  thou- 
sand were  killed* 
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Autumn  being  now  far  advanced,  it  was  considered  as  too  late  in 
the  season  to  attack  Crown  Point,  and  the  troops  retired  to  quarters. 

Shirley  himself  headed  the  expedition  to  Niagara  ;  but  the  defeat 
of  Braddock  had  damped  the  spirits  of  .the  provincials,  and  even  of 
the  British  troops,  so  that  not  a  few  deserted.  It  was  the  middle  of 
August  before  he  could  collect  a  force  sufficient  for  his  purpose;  and 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  a  number  of  his  men  to  guard  the  fort  of  Os- 
-wego,  on  the  western  confines  of  New  York,  lest  the  Fixnch  should 
seize  it,  and  intercept  his  return.  There  also  he  was  obliged  to  wait 
for  provisions  till  the  twenty-ninth  of  September.  The  autumnal 
rains  being  now  set  in,  many  of  the  Indians  deserted  the  army.  It 
iras  determined  in  a  council  of  war,  that  under  all  these  disadvantages 
they  should  defer  the  projected  expedition  till  the  following  season. 
Shirley,  therefore,  leaving  a  garrison  of  700  men  at  Oswego,  returned 
to  Albany. 

Thus,  in  the  campaign  1755,  the  general  object  was,  to  dislodge 
the  French  from  their  usurped  possessions  in  America.  This  pur- 
pose was  attempted  on  the  side  of  Nova  Scotia  with  success :  agait.st 
the  French  chain  of  forts  with  partial  advantage,  but  without  ultimate 
or  matenal  effect ;  and  against  their  encroachments  on  the  confines 
of  Virginia,  not  only^iypK)ut  success,  but  with  grievous  disaster:  and, 
on  the  whole,  this  campaign  in  America  was  unfortunate  to  Britain. 
Our  losses  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  however,  were  amply  com- 
pensated by  the  decisive  blow  which  was  struck  in  Europe  against 
the  trade  and  shipping  of  the  enemy. 

Meanwhile,  the  contending  parties  were  actively  employed  in  in- 
teresting neighbouring  princes  in  their  respective  causes.  Fi*ance,in 
conformity  to  her  general  plan  of  naval  aggrandizement,  bent  her 
most  strenuous  efforts  to  inspire  Spain  with  a  jealousy  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  to  render  her  inimical  to  this  country ;  but  Spain  was  at  this 
time  peculiarly  well  affected  to  Britain.  Ferdinand  VI.  was  chiefly 
desirous  of  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace ;  of  rousing  his  people  from 
the  lethargic  indolence  under  which  they  had. so  long  laboured;  of 
propagating  a  spirit  of  industry  and  encouraging  manufactures  and 
commerce.  His  ablest  and  most  confidential  adviser  in  these  pro- 
jected improvements,  was  Don  Ricardo  Wall,  a  gentleman  of  Irish  ex- 
traction, respected  for  political  ability,  and,  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace,  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  court  of  London.  The  minister  be- 
stowed great  pains  in  learning  the  nature  and  processes  of  the  manu- 
factures and  merchandise  which  had  so  much  aggrandized  England  ; 
and  communicating  his  various  observations  to  his  master,  convinced 
the  monarch  that,  commercially  and  politically,  an  amicable  inter- 
course with  Britain  was,  and  would  be,  most  conducive  to  the  best 
interests  of  Spain.  These  were  sentiments  which  the  catholic  king 
continued  to  cherish ;  and  when  hosiilities  broke  out,  the  French  min- 
isters professed  to  Ferdinand  a  desire  of  an  accommodation,  but  in- 
sisted that  a  suspension  of  arms  in  America  should  be  a  preliminary. 
The  Spanish  king  appeared  not  averse  to  the  office  of  mediator;  but 
the  British  minister  stated,  that,  however  willing  his  majesty  might 
be  to  accept  of  Spain  as  an  umpire,  he  could  not  agree  to  the  propos- 
ed preliminary,  without  hazarding  the  whole  British  interests  in  A- 
merica.  Wall,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  affairs  b^- 
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tween  the  two  powers^  seconded  these  arguments,  and  Spain  resolved 
to  observe  a  strict  impartiality  in  the  contest. 

With  other  powers  the  negotiations  of  France  were  more  success- 
ful. Overtures  were  made  to  German  princes  for  succours,  which 
implied  an  intention  of  attaching  the  electoral  dominions  of  the  king 
of  England.  Hanover  had  evidently  no  concern  in  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  belligerent  powers,  and  was,  respecting  France*  in  a  state 
of  absolute  neutrality.  The  design  of  invading  that  country  was  ob*> 
Tiously  unjust*  and  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  The  French,  how- 
ever, knowing  the  predilection  of  George  for  his  native  dominions, 
thought  that,  to  protect  them,  he  would  make  great  sacriGces  of  the 
British  claims  in  America.  Aware  of  their  designs,  his  Britannic 
majesty  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  for 
the  employment  of  eight  thousand  troops  in  the  service  of  the  king 
whenever  they  might  be  wanted.  An  alliance  was  also  concluded 
with  Elizabeth  empress  of  Russia,  by  which  she  was  to  hold  fifty <* 
five  thousand  men  in  readiness  for  the  service  of  his  Britannic  ma* 
jesiy. 

When  these  treaties  came  before  parliament,  they  underwent  a  ve- 
ry able  discu&sion.  The  parties  in  parliament  were  at  thi:»  time  three  ; 
the  first  consisted  of  the  Newcastle  interest^  the  second  was  headed 
by  Mr.  Fox,  with  powerful  connexions,  whi<m  ^ere  formed  and  com- 
bined by  the  solid  and  masculine  ability  of  that  statesman ;  and  the 
third  was  led  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  rested  for  support  on  superior  genius, 
splendid  eloquence,  a  bold  and  intrepid  spirit,  and  the  exalted  cha- 
racter and  extensive  popularity  which  these  qualities  commanded. 
Ever  since  the  final  downfall  of  the  pretender's  hopes,  and  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Jacobites,  the  chief  offices  of  government  had  been 
bestowed  less  exclusively  upon  whigs,  than  during  the  first  thirty 
years  of  the  house  of  Brunswick.  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham, 
Mr  Fox  had  been  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Pitt  paymaster-general  of 
the  forces,  and  Mr.  Legge,  Mr.  Pitt*s  friend,  chaneellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer ;  so  that  the  whig  connexion,  though  the  duke  of  Newcastle 
was  prime  minister,  did  not  monopolize  administration,  and  the  other 
servants  of  his  majesty  did  not  always  coincide  in  his  grace's  politi- 
cal measures.  The  treaty  with  Russia  was  very  severely  censured 
by  Pitt  and  Legge,  as  producing  an  enormous  expense,  from  which 
Britain  could  derive  no  benefit,  since  the  efforts  of  Russia  could  not 
be  employed  against  the  French  in  North  America,  where  only  they 
were  invading  our  rights  and  possessions.*  The  Newcastle  party, 
however,  argued,  that  this  danger  of  Hanover  was  incurred  from  her 
connexion  with  Britain,  without  any  act  of  her  own  :  and  that  it  was 
therefore  equitable  and  just  that  Britain  should  contribute  towards 
her  defence.  On  this  ground,  the  treaty  was  approved  by  a  great  ma- 
jority, and  Legge  and  Pitt  resigned  their  offices.  Vigorous  prepa- 
rations were  now  making  for  war.  In  France,  several  bodies  of  troops 
moved  towards  the  northern  coasts,  and  excited  in  England  an  alarm 
of  an  intended  invasion.  Ere  long  it  appeared,  that  the  sole  design 
of  France  was  to  divert  our  attention,  while  she  meditated  a  blow  in 
another  quarter. 

*  There  it  a  very  Bnimated  description  of  this  debate  in  a  letter  from  lord  Or- 
ford.  See  Horace  Waipole  to  gjc^enl  Conway,  dated  November  15, 1755.  Or- 
lord  s  Works* 
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The  French  had  prepared  an  armament  in  the  Mediterranean :  at 
Toulon,  tweWe  ships  of  the  tine  were-ready  in  April,  1756,  and  con* 
Teyed  an  army  of  eleren  thousand  men  to  Minorca.  Landing  there 
they  invested  Fort  St.  Philip  on  the  35th  of  April.  The  ministers 
and  consuls  of  England,  residing  in  Spain  and  Italy,  had  repeatedly 
sent  intelligence  to  goremment  of  the  armament  preparing,  and  that 
they  apprehended  Minorca  to  be  its  object.  In  this  opinion  they  were 
confirmed,  by  certain  information  that  the  fleet  was  Victualled  with 
only  two  months*  provision,  and  consequently  could  not  be  designed 
for  America,  or  any  distant  expedition.  General  Blakeney,  governor 
of  Minorca,  under  the  same  conviction,  repeatedly  represented  to  the 
British  ministers,  the  weakness  of  the  garrison  of  St.  PhiUp,  which 
was  the  chief  fortress  of  the  island.  No  steps,  however,  were  taken 
tore-enforce  the  general,  until  the  French  were  about  to  invade  Minor^ 
ca.  Convinced  at  length  of  the  danger,  ministry  attempted  measures 
of  defence ;  which  were  neither  effectual  in  force,  nor,  as  it  after- 
wards appeared,  in  the  commander  who  was  intrusted.  The  French 
fleet  now  consisted  of  fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  well  equipped  and 
manned.  Ten  only  were  despatched  from  Britain,  and  under  the 
conduct  of  admiral  Byng,  who  had  never  acquired  a  character  suffi- 
cient to  justify  so  important  a  trust.  On  the  7th  of  April  they  sailed 
from  Spithead  for  Gibraltar.  The  admiral,  being  instructed  to  in- 
quire whether  the  French  fleet  had  passed  the  Straits,  learned  at 
Gibralur  that  the  enemy  had  actually  descended  upon  Minorca.  He 
wrote  to  the  admiralty,  that  if  he  had  been  sent  in  time,  he  could  have 
prevented  the  French  from  effecting  a  landing.  He  complained  that 
there  were  no  magazines  in  Gibraltar  for  supplying  his  squadron  with 
necessaries;  that  the  careening  wharfs,  pits,  and  storehouses,  were 
entirely  decayed,  so  that  he  would  have  the  greatest  difficulty  In  re- 
pairing his  ships  ;  that  it  would  4>e  impolitic  to  attempt  the  relief  of 
St.  Philip,  as  it  could  not  be  saved  but  by  a  land  force  strong  enough 
to  raise  the  siege ;  and  that  a  small  re-enforcement  would  only  in- 
crease the  number  of  men  who  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
This  letter  implying  a  charge  of  culpable  negligence  against  admin- 
istration, and  also  anticipating  the  miscarriage  of  his  enterprise,  waft 
very  unpleasing  at  home,  and  rendered  Byng  odious  to  government. 

The  admiral,  re-enforced  by  a  squadron  under  Mr.  Edgecurobe, 
left  Gibraltar  on  the  8th  of  May.*  Arriving  off"  Minorca,  he  attempt- 
ed to  send  intelligence  to  general  Blakeney.  The  French  fleet  now 
appearing,  he  formed  his  line  of  battle.  In  the  evening  the  enemy 
advanced  in  order,  but  tacked  about  to  gain  the  weather-gage.  The 
next  morning  both  advanced  to  the  conflict.  Rear-admiral  West,  se- 
cond in  command,  attacked  the  enemy  with  *such  force  as  soon  to 
drive  them  out  of  their  line ;  but  he  was  not  supported  by  admiral 
Byng^s  division.  Theadmii*al,  though  his  own  ship  had  90  guns,  and 
was  well  manned  and  equipped,  kept  aloof.  His  captain  exhorted 
him  to  bear  down  upon  the  enemy;  but  he  declared  his  resolution  to 
avoid  the  error  of  admiral  Matthews,  who,  in  the  preceding  war,  by 
poshing  loo  far  forward,  had  broken  the  line  and  exposed  himself  to 
the  enemy's  fire.  Such  precipitation  Byng  was  determined  to  avoid ; 
and|  iodeedi  so  resolutely  did  he  adhere  to  ^is  cautious  plan^  that  he 

*  See  SmoUe^  voL  ii. 
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really  did  not  engage.    The  French  admiral,  not  wishing  to  compel 
a   closer  fight,  took   adfantagc    of  Byng's   avoidance  of  rashness, 
and  retreated.     Calling  ai  council  of  war,  Byng  stated  his  own  infe- 
riority to  the  enemy  in  weight  of  metal  and  number  of  men ;  with  his 
opinion,  that  the  relief  of  Minorca  was  impracticable,  and  that  it  was 
safest  to  retire  to  Gibraltar.     The  council  having  concurred  in  these 
sentiments,  be  accordingly  did  retreat  to  Gibraltar  ;  and  Minorca  thus 
deserted,  after  a  very  gallant  defence  of  nine  weeks  by  general  Blake- 
ney  and  his  valiant  band,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     The  ad- 
mirahy,  informed  of  this  conduct,  was  extremely  enraged  against 
Byng.     How,  they  asked,  could  he  ascertain  the  impracticability  of 
defending  Minorca,  without  trying  the  experiment  ?  Was  the  impres- 
sion made  by  West,  a  proof  of  the  inferiority  of  our  naval  force  ? 
Had  not  the  English  generally  prospered  from  ad  venturous  boldness? 
Where  was  the  danger  of  seconding,  instead  of  abandoning,  the  other 
division,  when  it  had  broken  the  enemy's  line  ?     Was  it  by  such  a- 
voidance  of  contest  that  England  had  attained  the  highest  pitch  of  na- 
val glory?     These  sentiments  extended  from  the  admiralty  over  the 
whole  nation.  A  violent  popular  rage  arose  against  Byng.    This  pre- 
dominant passion,  said  by  the  historians  of  the  time*  to  have  beea 
cherished  by  ministers,  in  order  to  divert  the  public  attention  fropi 
their  own  supineness,  naturally  overlooked  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.     Presuming  him  guilty  without  ascertaining  the  grounds  of  the 
alleged  guilt,  the  nation,  by  anticipating,  perhaps  in  a  certain  de- 
gree produced,  the  sentence  which  he  afterwards  underwent.     Byng 
having  been  superseded,  was  brought  home  under  arrest,  and  com- 
mitted close  prisoner  to  Greenwich-hospital.     He  was  tried  for  cow- 
ardice, treachery,  and  not  having  done  his  utmost.     Acquitted  of  the 
two  first  charges,  he  was  condemned  on  the  last.     Great  interces- 
sions were  made  in  his  favour,  and  even  by  the  court  which  senten- 
ced him,  to  procure  the  royal  mercy.     The  applications,  however, 
were  unsuccessful ;  though  respited  for  a  time,  he  was  shot  on  the 
14th  of  April,  1757.     Many,  who  did  not  pretend  to  vindicate  Byng 
from  the  charge  of  misconduct,  considered  his  fall  as  a  sacrifice  to 
the  numerous,  but  now  feeble  junto,  which  supported  the  measures 
of  the  duke  of  Newcastle.     Indeed  it  is  evident,  that  whether  Byng's 
conduct  (if  he  had  a  sufHcient  force)  arose  from  timidity,  profession- 
al ignorance,  or  gross  error  of  judgment,  it  was  such  as  demonstrat- 
ed him  unfit  for  the  office  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  and  conse- 
quently was  disgraceful  to  those  ministers  who  had  selected  him  for 
that  employment.     As  he  never  had  established  a  high  character  as  a 
naval  commander,  and  there  were  other  officers  who  had  attained  emi- 
nent distinction,  it  was  alleged  that  the  choice  of  Byng  arose  from 
political  connexion,  and  not  from  personal  character.     His  trial  and 
execution,  however,  if  they  for  a  time  diverted  the  public  attention) 
did  not  continue  to  abstract  it  from  the  conduct  of  administration. 

Negotiations  had  still  been  going  on  between  the  courts  of  London 
and  Versailles ;  but  the  king  of  England,  from  the  invasion  of  Minor- 
ca, £pDsidpriog  France  as  determined  to  reject  all  amicable  overtures, 
declared  war  in  May^  1756,  and  published  a  manifesto  stating  the 

*  See  Smollotj  vol  ii. 
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ground  both  of  its  justice  and  necessity.     In  the  following  montht 
war  was  declared  by  France  against  Britain. 

The  transactions  in  America  in  tlie  campaign  of  1756  were  neith* 
er  adTantageoas  nor  honorable  to  England.  The  British  plan  il^a» 
to  attack  the  fort  of  Niagara,  in  order  to  cut  nfiT  the  communication 
between  Canada  and  Ontario;  to  reduce  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Pointy  thai  the  frontiers  of  New  York  might  be  deliTored  from  the 
danger  of  invasion!  and  Great  Britain  might  become  masctr  of  lake 
Champlain  ;  to  detach  a  body  of  troops,  by  the  river  Kennebec,  to  a- 
larm  the  capital  of  Canada;  and  to  besiege  Fort  Du  Quesne  and  oth- 
er fortresses  on  the  Ohio.*  The  preparations,  howeveri  were  by  no 
means  adequate  to  such  numerous  and  extensive  objects.  There  was 
great  tardiness  in  despatching  troopi  from  England.  The  earl  of 
Loudoun,  appointed  commander  in  chief,  arrived  so  late  with  his  ar* 
mament,  that  it  was  useless  for  the  whole  year.  Thus  the  ^emy 
were  enabled,  not  only  to  be  better  provided  against  future  attacks^ 
but  even  then  to  act  on  the  offensive.  The  French  and  Indians  con* 
tinued  to  molest  the  British  settlements  with  impunity.  Encouraged 
by  the  inactivity  of  the  English  forces,  they  attacked  the  fortress  of 
Oswego,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  it,  though  strongly  g^ahrl- 
Boned.  The  earl  of  Loudoun,  finding  himself  unable  to  act  offensive* 
ly  that  year,  employed  his  time  in  preparations  for  beginning  the  foL- 
lowing  campaign  early,  and  with  great  force.  No  action  of  impor« 
tance  distinguished  the  naval  history  this  year.  Single  British  s^ips 
took  merchantmen  and  ships  of  war  belonging  to  the  enemy,  but  the 
fleets  were  not  engaged  after  our  retreat  from  Minorca.  The  most 
important  acquisitions  to  this  country  were  attained  through  pr^m* 
teers,  which  considerably  distressed  the  enemy's  trade. 

In  the  hostilities  between  Britain  and  France,  other  countries  now 
became  involved*  His  Britannic  majesty  bad,  as  we  have  seen,  form- 
ed a  treaty  with  Russia,  in  order  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  Hano- 
ver, and  to  employ  a  gixat  portion  of  the  French  forces.  Circumstan- 
ces, however,  speedily  gave  a  total  change  to  this  system  of  alliance^ 
and  effected  a  confederacy  between  the  king  of  Britain  and  the  Prin- 
tian  Frederick*  who  was  the  opponent  of  Russia.  These  engage- 
ments, and  their  objects,  necessarily  demand  a  short  review  of  tho 
progress  and  state  of  the  Prussian  power  under  that  extraordinary 
man,  who  then  held  the  sovereignty. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  Brandenburgh  was  a  principality  of 
little  importance  in  the  politics  of  Europe.  Towards  its  close,  its 
sovereign  became  an  elector ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  centu- 
ry, a  king.  Frederick  William,  the  second  monarch  of  Prussia,  with 
a  view  to  increase  tlie  power  and  importance  of  bis  kingdom,  devoted 
his  attention  almost  exclusively  to  his  army.  He  established  a  mili- 
tary force  much  superior  to  any  that  had  been  on  foot  under  his  pre- 
decessors ;  and  formed  an  army  with  the  most  perfect  discipline,  ac- 
cording to  the  existing  rules  of  tactics,  but  far  inferior  in  number  ind 
strength  to  the  forces  of  the  neighbouring  potentates.  Indeed,  hit 
dominions  could  not  supply,  much  less  maintain,  a  very  powerful  ar- 
my.   His  soil  was  anfruitfuli  his  populatioD  was  scanty*  his  people 

*  See  Smollet,  vol.  ii. 
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were  poor,  and  his  revenue  was  inconsiderable.  These  were  the  nar- 
row  resdurces  which,  on  the  death  of  Frederick  WiHiam,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  his  son  and  successor,*  Frederick  II.  But  Frederick 
bad,  in  his  genius  and  spirit,  resources  which  supplied  the  political 
and  physical  wants  of  his  kingdom  :  he  was  a  man  born  to  render  a 
imall  dtat«  great. 

The  holfcse  of  Brandenburg  had  ancient  claims  to  the  two  princi- 
palities of  Silesia,  almost  as  great  in  extent,  and  fully  equal  in  value, 
to  half  Its  dominions.  The  claim  was  in  itself  intricate.  Austria 
asserted  with  truth,  that  Brandenburg  had  yielded  Silesia  for  an  e- 
quivalent';  but  Frederick  denied  that  his  predecessor  possessed  the 
power  of  ceding  that  territory  ;  alleging  besides,  th&t  no  equivalent 
jiad  been  received  ;  and  that  the  consideration  given  was  totally  inade- 
quat#«  A.S  Austria  altogether  reprobated  this  construction  of  the  trea- 
ty».Fredlirick  had,  on  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  invaded 
Silesia;  the  queen  of  Hungary,  who  was  then  engaged  with  so  many 
enemies,  and  unable  to  defend  Silesia  eifectually,  had  ceded  it  at  last, 
by  the  treaty  of  Breslaw,  to  the  Prussian  king.  Hostilities  being  again 
renewed  between  Maria  Teresa  and  Frederick,  a  Second  peace  was 
concluded  at  Dresden  in  1745,  in  which  the  king  of  Prussia  dictated 
the  terms,  and  Silesia  was  renounced  more  soienrnly  than  before* 
"The  empreB8-queen,t  considering  the  valuable  province  of  Silesia  as 
not  restored  by  her  justice,  but  extorted  from  her  weakness,  had 
scj^ely  settled  this  peace,  before  she  began  to  project  schemes  for 
ittf  recovery.  In  1746,  she  formed,  with  the  court  of  Peteraborgh,  a 
"treaty  which'  was  ostensibly  defensive,  but  really  offensive.  By  a 
secret  article  it  was  provided,  that  if  his  Prussian  majesty  should  at- 
tack the  empress-queen,  the  empress  of  Russia,  or  the  republic  of 
Poland,  the  aggression  should  be  considered  as  a  breach  of  the  treaty 
of  Dresden  ^  the  right  of  the  empress-qUeen  to  Silesia,  ceded  by  that 
treaty,  should  revive ;  and  the  contracting  parties  should  mutually 
fVirniah  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  tore-invest  the  empress  queen 
with  that  duchy.  Poland,  without  actually  signing  this  treaty,  was 
iinderstood  to  accede  to  its  conditions. 

After  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  the  empress-qireen  had  devot- 
ed great  attention  to  the  internal  improvement  of  her  country,  eape- 
cialTy  to  the  increase  of  her  military  strength.  This  engine  of  pow- 
er she  promoted  by  a  judicious  choice  of  officers,  liberal  encourage- 
ment to  her  troops,  and,  above  alt,  by  her  rare  and  happy  talents  of 
exciting  in  those  who  approached  her  person,  xeal,  emulation,  exer- 
tion, and  a  resolution  to  encounter  every  risk  in  order  to  obtain  her 
Se^voorl  She  rendered  her  army  much  more  perfect  and  formidable 
than  any  force  had  before  been  under  the  houae  of  Austiia :  and  while 
thus  making  preparations  at  home,  she  was  not  idle  abroad,  she  em- 
ployed her  utmost  efforts  to  embroil  the  king  of  Prussia  with  the 
court  of  Petertburghy  and  made  rapid,  though  secret  progress  in  her 
undertaking.  The  politics  of  Maria  Teresa  were  at  this  time  chief- 
ly directed  oy  count  Kauniix,  who  for  so  many  years  served  the  house 
of  Aua^ria  with  distinguished  zeal  and  ability.  Kannitz,  anxious  to 
gratify  hU  mistress  by  the  recovery  of  Silesia,  was  aware  that  the  loss 

•  Giiries>i  Frederiok,  p.  63. 

t  Kraadi  Stephen,  her  husband,  bad  been  then  lust  chosen  emperor. 
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or  that  profince^  and  the  aggrandizement  of  Frederick,  had  beeirnia- 
tcrially  promoted  by  the  war  between  Austria  and  France.  While 
the  courts  of  Versailles  and  Berlin  continued  connected,  it  would  t>e 
▼ery  difficult  for  the  empress  queen  to  execute  her  desi^rna  of  bom^ 
bling  Frederick  and  exalting  herself.  Investigating  the  history  and 
iBterests  of  Austria,  Kaunitz  saw  that  her  dissensions  with  France, 
her  most  powerful  neighbour,  had  l)een  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
gratification  of  her  ambition.  He  knew  also  that  the  house  of  Austria 
bad  been  the  chief  obstacle  on  the  continent  to  the  aggrandizementof 
France.  The  French  and  Austrian  sovereigns  h«id  been  rivals  from 
the  time  of  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  Kaunitz  projected  a  sacri&ee 
of  ancient  rivalry  to  present  interest,  by  effecting  an  alliance  ^ith 
France.  Having  impressed  on  the  empress-queen  the  justness  and 
force  of  his  views,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Versailles. 
Qualified  by  the  depth  of  bis  genius  for  conducting  any  great  or  dif* 
ficult  bnsiness^  he  was  by  other  qualities  as  well  as  his  ministerial  ta- 
lents, peculiarly  well  fitted  to  acquire  ascendancy  at  the  court  of  France. 
Versatile^  capable  of  accommodating  himself  to  any  characters  or  hu* 
moors  which  it  suited  his  purpose  to  conciliate,  he  greatly  resembled 
a  French  courtier.  In  his  taste  and  manners  as  trifling,  as  he  was  in 
his  understanding  and  political  views  profound,  he  could  match  a 
Frenchman  in  either  his  frivolity  or  strength.  Having  established 
his  infinence  at  Versailles,  he  employed  it  in  promoting  his  grand 
project  of  confederacy.  He  represented  to  the  French  mimsters, 
^  that  the  time  was  now  come,  when  the  French  ought  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  influence  of  the  kings  of  Prussia  and  Sardinia, 
and  a  number  of  petty  princes,  who  studiously  sowed  dissension  be- 
tween the  great  powers  of  Europe,  in  order  to  benefit  themselves. 
Excited  by  their  artifices,  the  courts  of  Versailles  and  Vienna  were 
continually  contriving  schemes  hostile  to  each  other,  and  hurtful  ta 
both;  whereas,  in  conformity  to  the  rules  of  just  policy,  they  ought 
rather  to  adopt  such  a  system  of  public  conduct,  as  would  remove  ev- 
ery ground  of  difference  or  jealousy,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  a  so- 
lid and  permanent  peace.*'*  The  novelty  of  this  plan  of  politics  at 
first  appeared  extravagant  to  the  court  of  France,  which  'had  been 
long  accustomed  to  consider  the  houses  of  Austria  and  Bourbon  as 
rivals ;  but^  on  maturely  weighing  the  propositions^  they  becaitie 
more  disposed  for  their  reception.  Besides  the  many  continental  ad- 
vantages whi^h  Kaunitz  from  time  to  time  stated  as  about  to  accrue 
from  this  plan,  they  would  be  able,  by  amity  with  Austriay  to  direct 
the  principal  part  of  their  force  against  Britain. 

Meanwhile^  France  urged  the  king  of  Prussia  to  assist  her  in  invad- 
ing the  electorate  of  Hanover.  King  George  applied  to  the  empress- 
queen  to  send  to  the  Low  Countries  a  certain  number  of  men*stipuj^ted 
by  treaty,  which  she  declared  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  spare  for 
that  purpose^  as  she  was  apprehensive  of  the  designs  of  the  king  of 
Prussia.  Alarmed  for  the  safety  of  bis  electorate,  our  king  proposed 
to  Prussia  a  treaty  for  preserving  the  tranquillity  of  Germany.  Fred- 
erick thought  this  proposition  more  advisable  than  a  renewal  of  the 
alliance  with  France,  which  was  then  on  the  eve  of  expiration.    A 

treaty  was  accordingly  concluded  between  Britain,  and  Prusua  on  the 

• 

•  See  G'llUes't  Frederick^  p.  309. 
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16th  of  January,  1756,  by  which  the  contracting  parties  bound  them- 
selves* not  to  suffer  foreign  troops  ofany  nation  to  enter  or  pass  through 
Germany,  but  to  secure  the  empire  from  the  calamities  of  war,  and  to 
maintain  its  fundamental  laws  and  constitutions.  The  court  of  France 
appeifred  to  believe  that  the  kinfi^  of  Prussia  was  a  subordinate  prince 
who  was  bound  to  execute  the  mandates  of  Versailles.  Informed 
of  Fnderick's  treaty  with  England,  the  French  courtiers  and  mini- 
tCer^  were  ^  arrogant  and  insolent,  as  to  charge  him  with  defection 
from  his  ancient  protector.! 

K.aunitz  saw  that  this  was  the  proper  time  for  obtaining  the  desir- 
ed alliance  with  France^  and  accordingly  the  treaty  was  concluded  on 
the  9th  of  May,  1756.  This  famous  confederacy,  announced  as  the 
unioti  of  the  great  powers,  contained  a  mutual  promise  between  the 
contracting  parties,  of  reciprocally  assisting  each  other  with  twenty- 
four  thousand  men,  in  case  either  of  them  should  be  attacked.  The 
czarina,  being  applied  to  by  the  now  allied  powers,  readily  acceded 
to  a  confederation  calculated  to  promote  the  projects  formed  between 
her  and-  Maria  Teresa  in  1746.  As  the  depression  of  the  power  of 
England  iftrat  the  object  which  France  sought  by  her  encroachments 
in  North  America*  and  the  cause  of  the  war  between  these  two  nationsy 
so  the€epre8s}on  of  Prussia  was  tke  object  that  Austria  sought  through 
her  alliances  with  the  other  great  empires,  which  involved  in  war 
the  whole  continent  of  Europe.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  (kf ng  of  Po- 
land,) though  he  professed  neutrality,  really  joined  in  the  designs 
against  Prussia.  Frederick,  one  part  of  whose  policy  it  was  to  keep 
in  pay  spits  at  every  court  whose  designs  it  imported  him  to  know, 
was  accurately  informed,  not  only  of  the  objects,  but  the  plans  of 
the  alHied  potentates,  and  made  vigorous  preparations  for  defending 
himself  and  his  kingdom. 

Maria  Teresa  Collected  magazines,  and  assembled  two  armies  in 
Bohemiit  and  Moravia.  The  king  of  Poland  under  pretence  of  exer- 
cising his  soldiers,  drew  together  sixteen  thousand  men,  and  occu- 
piod  the  strong  post  of  Pima  in  Saxony.  The  Russians  formed  a 
camp  of  fifty  thousand  men  in  Livonia.  Perceiving  these  hostile  pr^* 
parations,  Frederick  demanded  categorically  of  the  empressqueen 
whether  she  meant  to  keep  or  to  violate  the  peace.  If  she  meant  the 
former,  nothing  would  satisfy  him,  but  a  clear,  formal,  and  positive 
assurance,  that  she  had  no  intention  of  attacking  him  either  (his  year 
or  the  next.  He  declared  that  he  should  deem  an  ambiguous  answer 
a  denunciation  of  war,  and  attested  heaven  that  the  empress  alone 
wouldi  in  that  event,  be  responsible  for  the  blood  spilt  and  all  the  dis- 
mal consequences.  To  this  demand,  requiring  so  short  and  direct 
an  answer,  a  long,  indirect,  and  evasive  reply  was  returned  by  Kau- 
nitz.  The  evident  intention  was,  to  compel  Frederick  to  commence 
hostilities.^  Seeing  war  unavoidable,  the  Prussian  hero  resolved  to 
strike  the  first  blow ;  but,  before  he  proceeded,  intimated  to  Maria 
Teresa,  that  he  considered  Kaunitz's  answer  as  a  declaration  of  war. 

To  cover  Brandenburgh,  and  carry  the  war  into  Bohemia,  it  was 
neceasary  to  secure  the  command  of  Saxony ;  because^  unless  he  be- 

*  Paper  QAce,  vol.  i.  p.  39. 

t  King  of  Prussia's  Ifistory  of  the  Seven  Tears  Ytkr. 
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came  master  of  that  electorate,  its  sovereign  might  intercept  the  free 
naTigation  of  the  Elbe,  cot  off  his  intercourse  with  his  own  dominionSf 
and  discomfit  his  expedition.  Frederick  accordingly,  in  August,  en* 
tered  Upper  Saxony,  and  took  possession  of  Dresden  the  capital.  Ho 
had  already  through  his  spies,  procured  copies  of  the  negotiations  be- 
tween the  king  of  Poland  and  the  two  imperial  powers  ;  but,  wishing 
to  manifest  their  designs  to  the  world,  and  aware  that  they  would 
declare  the  alleged  papers  to  be  forgeries,  he  was  particularly  anx- 
ious to  find  the  originals.  For  that  purpose,  he  carefully  ransacked 
the  Saxon  archives,  and  at  length  found  the  desired  documents.* 
Having  thus  procured  the  most  authentic  evidence  of  the  intended 
partition  of  his  dominions,  Frederick  published  them  to  the  world,  to 
expose  the  designs  of  his  enemies,  and  justify  his  own  conduct.  The 
Saxon  army  being  so  strongly  posted  at  Plrna  that  Frederick  saw  it 
would  be  impossible  to  force  their  lines,  he  blocked  them  up  with 
one  divtfion  of  his  army,  and  with  another  marched  against  the  Aua- 
trians,  who  were  advancing  to  their  relief  under  general  Braun.  He 
attacked  them  on  the  first  of  October,  though  greatly  superior  in  num- 
ber, at  Lowosita  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe;  and^  completely  defeat- 
ing them,  forced  them  to  abandon  all  hopes  of  succouring  the  Sax- 
ons. Frederick,  with  his  victoiious  troops,  returned  to  the  blockade 
of  Pirtia.  The  Saxons  being  in  great  distress  for  want  of  provisions^ 
and  now  deprived  of  «ll  hopes  of  assistance,  resolved  to  attempt  their 
escape ;  but  in  making  the  experiment,  being  surrounded  by  the 
Pnisaia08>  and  finding  it  impossible  to  force  th^lr  way  through  the 
enemy)  they  were  compelled  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  surrender 
themselves  prisoners  of  war.  Having  thus  defeated  the  intentions  of 
the  enemy  for  this  campaign,  and  the  season  being  far  a<lvanced,  Fre- 
derick placed  his  troops  in  winter  quarters. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  people  'Were  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
campaign  1756.  The  loss  of  Minorca,  followed  by  the  inactivity  in 
America,  excited  genernl  indignation.  Addresses  praying  a  strict 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  our  misfortunes,  were  presented  to  parlia- 
ment from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Ministers  were  loudly  accusedt 
as  being, by  their  incapacity  and  disunion,  the  sources  of  our  disgraces 
and  disasters.  It  was  certain  that  great  discord  pretailed  in  the  cabi- 
net. Though  the  duke  of  Newcastle  (band  it  necessary  to  have  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Fox's  abilities,  he  by  no  means  regarded  him  with 
confidence  and  favour.  Mr.  Fox  on  the  other  hand,  far  from  approv- 
ing Uie  particular  measures,  and  farther  still  the  general  conduct,  of 
his  colleagues,  di&dained  to  continue  the  tool  of  so  feeble  a  junto,  and 
resigned  hia  employment.  The  public  loudly  called  for  sacrificing 
an  inefficient  combination  to  the  highest  Individual  genius,  and  for 
bringing  Mr.  Pitt  into  office.  The  duke  of  Newcastle  resigned.  Mr. 
Pitt}  in  November,  1756,  was  appointed  principal  secretary  of  state ; 
Mr.  Legge,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  and  the  duke  of  Devon- 
aliire,  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 

•  It  was  here  that  Frederick  found  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Petexs- 
burghf  which  I  have  already  mentioned  as  concluded  between  Austria  and  Bus- 
sta  against  Prussia,  soon  after  the  peace  of  Dresden ;  with  a  reference  to  a  parti- 
tion  trea^  made  between  the  powers  before  t)iat  peaoe  s  which  treaty  of  Peters- 
buifh  was  in  effect  acceded  te  by  the  king  of  Poland. 
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Hit  majes^  desirous  of  making  great  efforts  in  Crennan79  in  bis 
speech  to  the  house  took  notice  of  tiie  uanatural  union  between  Franice 
and  Attstrisi  which  he  considered  as  threatening  the  subversion  of 
the  empire,  and  the  deitruction  of  the  protestant  interest  on  the  con- 
tinent. He  called  on  parliament  to  enable  him  to  use  effectual  efforts 
agaiast  such  pernicious  designs.  Soon  after,  Mr.  Pitt  deiivecad  a 
message  to  the  house,  of  which  the  substance  was,  <<  that,  as  the  for* 
ijaidable  preparations  and  vindictive  designs  of  France  wereeviden^j 
bent  agakist  his  majesty's  electoral  dominions,  and  the  territories  of 
his  good  ^slly  the  king  of  Prussia,  his  majesty  confided  In  the  zeal 
and  affection  of  his  &ithful  commons,  to  assist  him  in  forming  and 
maintaining  an  army  of  observation  for  the  just  an4  necessary  defence 
of  the  same,  and  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  his 
Prussian  msjesty,  for  the  security  of  the  empire  and  the  .support  of 
their  common  interests.'*  In  the  house  of  commons,  when  the  mes- 
sage was  discussed,  ilrong  objections  were  made  to  an  interference 
ia  continental  politics.  It  was  assarted,  that  it  was  neither,  the  duty 
nor  interest  of  England,  to  esihaust  its  blood  and  treas«re  in  defence 
of  Hanover ;  and  that  Austria  herself^  notwithstandbg  her  recent  al- 
liance with  France,  would  not  suffer  that  power  to  acquire  a  pernia* 
Dent  (ootbg  in  Germany.  Mr.  Pitt,  viewing  the  course  of  French 
policy,  showed  that  the  main  object  of  France  had  long  been  the  de- 
pression of  England.  Perceiving  distant  as  well  as  immediate  con- 
sequences, he  contended  that  continental  acquisitions,  by  increasing 
her  power  and  revenue,  would  ultimately  render  her  more  dangerous 
to  this  country.  He  had  disapproved  of  various  treaties  avd  subsi- 
dies that  had  been  formed  and  granted  in  the  present  reign  on  ac- 
count of  Hanover  solely,  and  without  any  advantage  taGreatJ^ritain; 
but  the  treaty  with  the  king  of  Prussia  had  for  its  object  the  balance 
of  power,  npw  endangered  by  the  oonfedenscy  between  France  and 
the  two  empresses.  Adherence  to  it  was  absolute^  neoessary  for  the 
security  of  England*  .  Hanover  was  endangered  on  account  of  Britain  ; 
it  was  therefore  just  that  from  Britain  she  should  receive  protection. 
Besides  by  employing  the  forces  of  France  in  Europe,  we  weakened 
her  exertions  in  America.  Such  was  the  reasoning  by  which  Mr, 
Pitt  supported  the  request  of  the  message ;  it  was  received  by  the 
majority  of  the  house  with  great  approbation,  and  suitable  supplies 
were  voted. 

Though  parliament  had  shown  itself  eager  for  the  vigorous  pro- 
secution of  the  war,  and  had  in  its  votes  made  very  liberal  provisions 
for  the  year ;  yet  there  was  still  a  want  of  harmony  in  his  nujesty's 
councils.  The  whig  confederacy  sought  an  exclusive  direction  in 
the  administration  of  affairs.  Mr.  Pitt  would  not  sacrifice  his  own 
opinions  and  measures  to  those  of  the  party.  The  Newcastle  combi- 
nation was  most  agreeable  to  the  king,  and  willing  lo  go  the  greatest 
lengths  in  gratifying  his  electoral  partialities.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  prin- 
ciples and  system  of  continental  interference,  considered  the  dignity 
and  interest  of  the  British  crown  and  nation,*  and  not  the  preposses- 
•Mms  of  the  elector  of  Hanover.t    He  did  oot  at  that  time  conceive 

*  fimoUet,  v«»L  \l 

t  This  it  a  dififerviMe  vevy  evident  between  the  contineatsl  cngsgements  ad* 
vised  by  Mr.  Pitt,  sod  many  of  those  encouniged,  ot  si  least  agreed  to,  by  former 
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that  «o  great  a  force  was  necessary  to  act  in  Gennanyt  as  tlie  kinf^ 
and  the  Newcastle  interest  thought  reqeiske.  Being  infiexilde  on 
this  subjeett  he -and  bis  friend  and  supporter  Mr.  Legge,  were  dia- 
misaed  from  their  offices*  During  several  months  there  was  no  re* 
gular  admtnistrfltion.  A  coalition  wks  proposed  between  Mr.  Fax 
and  the  Newcastle  partf ;  bat  in  the  present'state  of  public  opinion  k 
would  be  evidently  ineffectuaL  The  Newcastle  adherents  saw,  that 
they  could  now  onfy  possess  «  share  of  the  gOTemmeot  fay  suffering 
the  chief  direction  of  aMrs  twbe  ▼ested  in  superior  ability.  Num- 
berless addresses  were  presented  to  his  majesty,  beseeching  him  to 
reinstate  Mr.  Pitt.  Party  spirit  appeared  extinguished  i  all  Toicca, 
without  one  dissonent  murmuTi  were  united  in  bis.praioe.  Mr.  FoX| 
in  this  state  of  ciretimstances,  knowing  it  woold  be  vain  for  him  to 
cootetMi  with  the  general  voice  of  the  people  which  was  eagerly  and 
loudly  sotlching  the  sovereign  to  place  Pitt  at  the  bead  of  his  countdls, 
with  much  prudence  and  judgment  advised  the  king  to  comply  with 
the  publit:  desire.  Mr.  Pitt  was  again  made  principal  aecretary  of 
state,  and  now  became  prime  minister  of  England.  Tys  appoint- 
ment df  a  chief  minister  is  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Brunswiek 
administration  of  Britain.  From  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hano- 
ver, the  highest  offices  of  stale  had  been  uniformly  held  by  members 
of  the  whig  party.  Mr.  Pitt,  a  friend  to  the  constitution  of  hb  civon- 
try,  and  &voorable  to  the  genuine  principles  of  original  whigs,  was 
not  a  member  of  any  confederacy,  and  owed  his  promotion  to  himself 
only.  He  commanded  party.  His  elevatioo  manifested  the  power 
.which  the  people  never  nil  to  posesss  in  a  free  and  well  constituted 
government.  Personally  disagreeable  to  the  king,  unsupported  by 
any  aristocratical  confederacy,  be  was  called  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  people  in  a  situation  of  great  danger  and  difficulty  to  be  the 
chief  manager  of  British  affairs.  .  His  appointmeet  was  also  an  epoch 
in  the  histofy  of  the  war;  as  from  the  time  that  ho  was  firmly  estab- 
lished in  office,  and  hift  plans  weM  put  into  execution,  instead  of  dis- 
aster and  disgrace,  success  and  g)ory  followed  the  British  arms. 

In  the  campaign  of  1757,  however,  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  Mr. 
Pitt  wtre  employed  too  late  to  operate  efTeciualiy.  This  summer  the 
eari  'of  Loudoun,  instead  of  attacking  Crown  Point,  as  had  been  ex- 
pected, trodertook  an  expedition  to  Capo  Breton  against  LfOUisbourg. 
Admiral  Holboume  arrived  at  Halifax  on  the  Mi  of  July,  with  a  squa- 
dron of  transports  for  conveying  the  troopsconsisting  of  about  twelve 
thousand  men.  Small  vessels,  which  had  been  sent  to  examine  the 
condition  of  the  enemy  before  the  armament  sailed,  brought  the  un- 
welcome inteMigeoce,  that  ten  thousand  land  forces,  of  which  six 
thousand  were  regulars,  were  stationed  at  Louisbourg  \  that  seven* 

aihusters,  both  of  George  11.  snd  his  father.  The  estl  af  Sonderiand,  ihr  Robert 
Wslpole,  earl  GrsnviUe,  and  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  eoncfaidcd  treaties,  the  ex* 
ehisnre  objects  of  which  were»  QeriBtti  politics,  and  the  security  of  Hanover. 
Mr.  Pitt's  policy,  thouffh  it  embcsced  HaQover  in  its  compass,  yet  hsd  for  its  ob* 
ject  the  bumUistioB  ofPnnce,  and  the  prosperity  of  Bnrisnd. 

"  Mr.  Legge  wss  restored  to  his  office  of  cbsncellor  of  the  exchequer;  thednke 
of  Newcastle  was  sgnn  made  first  lord  of  the  tressuiy  %  lord  Anson  was  ptoced 
St  the  head  of  the  sdmiralty ;  sir  Robert  Henley  was  made  keeper  of  the  great 
seal,  in  the  room  of  Lord  Hardwicke ;  and  Mr.  Fox  was  appointed  to  the  aubor- 
dini^  but  hicrative  office,  of  psymaster  general  of  the  anDy* 
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teen  ships  of  the  line  were  moored  in  the  harbour ;  and  that  the  for* 
tress  wa9  plentifully  supplied  with  provisions  and  military  stores.  In- 
formed of  these  particulars,  lord  Loudoun  resolved  to  postpone  the 
expedition  ;  so  that  in  fact  nothing;  was  either  effected,  or  even  at« 
tempted,  that  year,  by  the  army  under  his  lord&hip's  command. 

While  Loudoun  was  absent  at  Halifax,  Montcalm,  the  French  com- 
mander in  chief|  extended  the  enemy's  possessions  in  the  back  aet- 
tlemenls,  which  it  had  been  their  principal  object  to  increase.  He 
attacked  and  captured  Fort  William  Henry  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  George ;  and  by  this  accession  to  their  former  advantages,  the 
French  acquired  the  entire  command  of  the  extensive  chain  of  lakea 
that  connects  the  two  great  rivers  &t.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi,  and 
that  forms  a  grand  line  both  of  communication  and  division  between 
the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  this  vaa(  continent.  Thus,  in 
1757|  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  in  North  America  contiiuied  to 
decline. 

Admiral  Holbourne,  with  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  appeared  off  Lou- 
isbourg;  and,  being  re-enforced  with  four  more,  attempted,  to  draw 
the  French  to  battle;  but  the  enemy  were  too  cautious  to  venture  an 
engagement.  The  English  fleet,  after  cruising  in  those  seas  till  the 
middle  of  September,  was  overtaken  by  a  storm,  which  wrecked  one 
of  the  shipa,  and  damaged  the  greater  number;  and  they  returned  to 
England  in  a  very  shattered  state. 

The  king  of  Prussia^  having  wintered  at  Dresdeni  published  a  mani* 
feato,  setting  forth  the  conduct  and  designs  of  the  imperial  powers 
and  of  Saxony,  and  asserting  that  he  himself  l^ad  procee((pfL.on  princi- 
ples of  self-defence.  Meanwhile  the  combined  powers  were  making 
great  preparations;  and  France  by  a  subsidy  prevailed  on  the  Swedes 
to  join  in  the  confederacy.  Maria  Teresa  exerted  herself  with  great 
Zealand  success;  she  persuaded  the  empress  of  Russia,  that  the  in- 
rasion  of  Saxony,  a  country  guaranteed  by  Elisabeth,  was  an  insult  to 
her  dignity.  Besides  addressing  the  czarina^s  pride,  she  tempted  her 
avarice  by  a  subsidy  of  two  millions  of  crowns,  and  added  considera- 
ble bribes  to  her  ministers.  With  the  Germanic  body  her  exertions 
and  success  were  similar  ;  and  it  was  proposed,  that  the  electors  of 

'andenburgh  and  Hanover  should  be  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire. 

e  king  of  Prussia  in  these  circumstances  had  recourse  to  his  only 

werful  ally  George  IL  and  proposed  a  plan  of  co-operation  more 
extensive  than  the  British  sovereign  deemed  neceasary.  George  con- 
fined his  plan  to  the  defence  of  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Weser,  while 
Frederick  wished  that  of  the  Rhine  to  be  the  principal  station,  as  from  ' 
the  depih  and  rcgptdity  of  the  river»it  was  much  morp  tenable  than  the 
Weser,  which  was  fordable  in  many  places*  An  army  of  Germana 
in  British  pay  was  formed  on  the  plan  of  king  George,  and  the  com« 
mand  intrusted  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  In  July,  17 SZ^  his  royal 
highness  took  the  field  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Weaer.  The 
French  commanded  by  marshal  d'Estrees,  as  Frederkk  had  foreseen, 
easily  pstssed  that  river,  and  proceeded  to  Munster.  On  the  35th  of 
July  they  attacked  the  duke  in  his  intrenchments  at  Hastenback,  and 
seized  one  of  hisbatteries*  The  hereditary  prince  of  B^D&wick,* 
then  only  twemynme  years  of  age,  regained  the  battery  sword  Unhand ; 

*  Kowdukc  ofBraoiwiok,  N 
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and  to  use  the  words  of  a  retpectable  historian,  '^proved,  in  the.firtft' 
exploit)  that  nature  had  formed  him  for  a  hero."*  At  the  sametimei 
a  Hanoverian  colonel,  with  a  few  battalions,  penetrating  through  a 
wood^  attacked  the  French  in  the  rear,  put  them  to  flight,  and»tt>ok 
their  cannon  and  colours.  The  main  body  of  the  enemf,  however, 
being  in  possession  of  an  eminence  that  commanded  and  flanked  both 
the  lines  of  the  iniantry  and  the  battery  of  the  allies,  the  duktr*  of 
Cumberland  thought  it  impossible  to  dislodge  them  from  their  posts; 
and  commanded  his  forces  to  retire  towards  Hamalen.  Mafshal 
d'Estrees  had  formed  so  very  dlflerent  an  opinion  of  the  issue  of  th6 
contest,  that  he  was  actually  ordering  a  retreat  himself,  when  he  per* 
ceiyed,  to  his  great  astonishment,  the  allied  army  withdrawing-f 
The  duke  having  evacuated  Hamalen,  retreated  to  Nieobergh,  then 
to  Verden,  and  at  last  to  Siaden  ;  and  thus  abandoned  the  whole  coun- 
try to  the  French,  without  any  farther  contest.  The  duke  of  Riche- 
lieu, succes&or  to  d'Estrees,  pursued  hia  highness,  and  reduced  him  to 
a  distressing  dilemma  ;  before  him  was  the  ocean,  on  the  right  the 
Elbe,  on  the  left  the  Weser,  become  deeper  as  it  approached  the  sBaj 
behind  was  the  enemy.  Nothing  remained,  but  either  to  fight  thefr 
way  through  the  hostile  force,  which  they  considered  as  imposbible, 
or  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  Accordingly  the  duke 
capitnlated  with  his  whole  army>  end  concluded  the  noted  convention 
of  Clotsier*seven,  in  September,  1757.  fiy  this  treaty  the  troops  of 
Hesse  and  Brunswick  were  to  retnrn  to  their  respective  cotrotri4BjB  ; 
the  Hanoverians  were  to  remain  at  Staden,  in  a  district  assigned 
them,  and  no  mention  was  made  of  the  electorate,  which  was  occupied 
by  the  French.  This  unfortunate  event  was  imputed  to  two  errors  ; 
one  in  the  original  plan  of  the  campaign,  in  choosing  a  weak  line  of 
defence  on  the  Weser,  instead  of  a  strong  line  on  the  Rhine ;  another 
in  the  execution,  by  the  order  for  retreat  wlien  there  was  a  probable 
chance  of  victory.  It  was  also  ssud,  that  if  the  allied  army  instead  of 
retiring  to  a  narrow  angle,  had  proceeded  towards  Prussia,  they  might 
have  been  easily  covered  by  the  Prussian  forces.  His  royal  highness 
having  returned  to  England,  and  not  finding  his  conduct  received  with 
that  approbation  which  he  expected,  resigned  all  his  military  employ; 
menta.  The  kingdom  being  now  under  the  administration  of  Pitt,  in 
order  to  cause  a  diversion  of  the  French  force  favourable  to  the  allies 
in  Germany,  he  planned  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  France ;  and  a 
formidable  armament  was  equipped  with  surprising  despatch.^  The 
fleet  was  commanded  by  sir  Edward  Hawke,  and  the  army  by  sir  ^ohn 
Mordaunt. 

On  the  33d  of  September,  the  fleet  anchored  off  the  river  Charente, 
and  took  the  Isle  of  Aix,  with  its  garrison.  •  It  was  proposed  to  attack 
Rochefort.  Sir  Edward  Hawke  was  eager  for  this  measure,  but  sir 
John  Mordaunt  deemed  it  too  dangerous  an  attempt.  After  contlnu- 

•  See  Gillies'*  Frederick,  p.  247.  t  GilFies's  Frederick,  p.  347. 

t  The  equipment  affords  an  initance  of  the  vigorous  boldness  and  decision  of 
the  minister's  character.  When  be  ordered  the  fleet  to  be  equipped^  and  appoint- 
ed the  time  and  place  of  its  rendezvous,  lord  Anson  said  it  would  be  impossible 
to  have  it  prepared  so  soon.  ••  It  may  (said  Mr.  Pitt)  be  done ;  and  if  the  ships 
are  not  ready  at  the  time  specified,!  shall  signify  your  lordship's  neglect  to  the 
king,  and  impeach  you  in  the  house  of  commons."  This  tntimation  produced  the 
desired  effect :  the  ships  were  ready.  Bebham's  George  II.  p*  4'^a. 
Vol.  VII^13 
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in'g  iQ  the  river,  and  reconnoitring  the  coasts  for  many  daj^  it 
resolved  in  a  council  of  war  that  they  should  return  to  England. 
The  nation  was  di8api)ointed  and  enraged  at  the  failure  of  this  expe- 
ditioirK  All  were  sensible  that  the  minister  had  done  every  thing  in 
hi^power,  and  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  admi- 
ral. The  blame  was  thrown  upon  the  general.  He  was  tried  by  a 
coifrt  martial  and  acquitted.  His  exculpatory  sentence,  however,  did 
not  alter  the  public  opinion. 

Qyring  these  disasters  of  his  ally,  the  king  of  Prussia  having  to 
contend  against  five  great  powers,  was  in  the  most  periloas  circum- 
stances, which  only  served  lo  display  the  extraordinary  vigour  of  his 
genius,  the  wisdom  of  his  councils,  and  the  magnanimity  of  his  dis- 
position. From  his  winter  quarters  at  Prague,  he  in  the  beginning 
dfApril  took  the  field.  Pretending  to  design  only  a  defensive  war, 
he  fortified  his  camp  at  Dresden,  and  made  some  feeble  incursions 
into  Bohemia.  The  Austrian  general,  conceiving  him  to  intend  noth- 
ing beyond  these  petty  enterprises,  was  lulled  into  security.  Frede- 
rick ordered  his  troops  lo  assemble  by  different  routes  at  Prague  on 
the  5th  of  May,  where  general  Brown  was  posted  with  a  considerable 
force.  The  king,  knowing  that  his  enemies  expected  a  great  re- 
enforcement,  determined  to  bring  them  to  battle  before  fresh  troops 
should  arrive.  He  attacked  them  without  delay,  forced  their  intrench- 
ments,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.*  The  Austriana  took  refuge 
in  -Prague.  Frederick  summoned  that  city  to  surrender;  but  mar- 
shal Daun,  hastening  to  its  relief,  encamped  at  Kolin  upon  the  Elbe. 
The  king  of  Prussia,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1757,  having  attacked  his 
entrenchments,  was  repulsed  and  defeated  with  great  toss ;  and  in 
consequence  of  this  disaster,  raised  the  siegQ  of  Prague.  If  marshal 
Dann  had  been  as  active  in  pursuing,  as  he  was  skilful  in  obtaining 
his  victory,  he  might  have  prevented  Frederick  from  retreating  with 
the  remains  of  his  troops.  From  Prague,  the  king  retired  into  Sax- 
ony. The  Au&trians  recovered  the  whole  country  of  Bohemia^  and 
advanced  in  pursuit  of  Frederick.  Meanwhile  the  Russians  ravaged 
Prussia,  and  the  Swedes  entered  Pomerania.  To  increase  the  multi- 
plied dangers  of  the  Prus^iun  monarch,  the  convention  of  Cloister- 
seven  had  deprived  him  of  his  only  ally ;  and  the  French  forces  were 
now  at  liberty  to  direct  against  him  their  whole  eflbrts.f  This  hero 
was  always  more  energetic  and  formidable  than  ever,  after  a  defeat. 
Instead  of  yielding  to  difficulties,  he  was  the  more  strongly  incited 
to  extraordinary  exertions.  With  a  small  body  of  men  he  marched 
against  the  French,  and  the  troops  of  the  Circles,  posted  at  Rosbachi 
near  Leipsic,  in  upper  Saxony.  He  drew  up  his  forces  (November 
5th,  1757)  with  such  skill,  that  he  overcame  a  great  anny.  Ten 
thousand  of  the  enemy  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  seven  thousand 

•  I^neteen  thousand  were  killed,  and  five  thousand  taken  prisoners.  The 
loss  of  the  cotiqiierun  was  also  very  considerable. 

t  At  tliia  time  the  king  of  Prunata  thus  expi^esiied  himself  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  ^arl  Mareachal :  **  What  say  ytm  of  thia  league,  which  has  only  the  tnar* 
quia  of  Brandenburgh  for  its  object  ?  The  great  elector  would  be  surprised  to 
see  his  great ^rand" son  at  war  witlithe  Ruifsian.s  the  Swedes,  the  Austriana*  al* 
most  all  tiermany,  and  a  tiumlrcd  thousand  French  auxiliaries.  I  know  not 
whether  it  wdl  be  disRracc  in  me  lo  submit}  but  1  am  sure  there  will  be  no  glo- 
ly  in  vanquishing  me/' 
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taken  prttooen.  Hiving  tlias  OTercoinc  the  French,  he  marched 
with  the  utmost  expedition  against  the  Austrian  anuf «  now  assembled 
in  Silesia.  The  Pma^ans  had  lost  almost  all  the  towns  of  that  conn* 
tijf  and  at  last  fireslaw  itself,  the  capital.  Frederick,  in  the  end  of 
November  arrived  in  Silesia  with  an  armf  of  thirtj-three  thousand 
men.  He  lonnd  the  Austrians  posted  at  Louther«  being  sixty  thoii- . 
nnd  in  number,  under  marshal  Oaun.  By  the  mere  force  ol  militarf 
geniot,  he  gained  a  complete  and  decisive  victory,  having  killed  or 
taken  twenty«ofie  thousand  men.*  Fredericki  who  knew  how  to  u^ 
as  w«D  as  to  gain  a  victory,  retook  Breslaw,  and  recovered  Silesia. 
In  the  midst  of  such  numerous  and  complicated  operational  Frede- 
rick's  genius  exerted  itself  in  policy  as  well  as  in  arms.  The  Russians 
were  so  powerful  in  Prussia,  that  his  troops  contended  againu  then^ 
in  vun.  Frederick,  by  his  emissaries,  entertained  a  secret  corre* 
spondence  with  Peter  the  Great,  duke  and  heir  apparent  to  the  throne 
of  Russia,  who  was  well  affected  towards  the  Prussian  king.  The 
chancellor  Besluc hew,  prime-minister,  in  order  to  gratify  Peter,  like* 
ly  soon  to  be  his  master,  gave  orders  to  the  Russian  troops  to  retire 
towards  Poland.  Marshal  Lehwald,  who  had  commanded  against  the 
Russians,  treed  from  their  formidable  army,  marched  against  tho 
Swedes  io  Pomeraoia,  defeated  them  and  drove  them  out  of  that  pro* 
vince.  Frederick,  before  he  went  into  winter  quarters,  reduced 
LeibnitB,  the  only  fort  in  Silesia,  and  so  recovered  from  the  Austrians 
the  whole  of  that  province,  on  account  of  which  they  had  begun  the 
war.  Thus  did  this  extraordinary  man,  deserted  by  every  ally,  with 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  forces,  make  head  against  the  most 
formidable  corabinatioo  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Europe ;  defeat  their 
several  armies,  distinguished  for  valour  and  discipline,  and  command- 
ed by  the  most  skilful  generals  ;  dispossess  them  of  all  their  acqut- 
silions;  and,  though  fighting  against  almost  the  uhole  continental 
force  of  Europe,  evince  his  superiority  overall  his  enemies. 

The  principal  object  of  British  preparations,  and  the  chief  theatre 
of  war  in  1758,  was  North  America.  The  earl  of  I^udoun  being  re.^ 
called  after  the  unsuccessful  campaign  of  1757,  the  chief  command 
devolved  on  general  Abercrorabie.  Next  in  authority  was  major- 
general  ArohersU  Admiral  Boscaweu  having  arrived  early  in  the 
year,  the  forces,  including  provincials  as  well  as  regulars,  amounted 
to  no  less  than  fifty  thousand  men.  The  generals  and  admiral  con- 
certed the  plan  of  the  campaign;  the  objects  of  which  were,  the  re- 
daction ofLouisbourg,  and  the  capture  of  the  French  line  of  forts. 
General  Amherst,  sailing  with  ten  thousand  men  under  convoy  of 
Bosfawen's  fleet  to  cape  Breton,  anchored  on  the  3d  of  June  in  sight 
of  Louisbourg  fortress,  which  a  few  days  after  was  regularly  invested. 
After  standing  a  siege  of  seven  weeks,  it  was  compelled  to  surrender 
on  the  37th  of  July.    Besides  the  conquest  of  the  whole  island,  six 

•  Br.  Gillies,  who  displays  f^rent  military  science  la  his  sccooot  of  the  enn^ge- 
meats  of  Frederick,  shows,  lliat  in  this  bailie  he  adopted  hoth  the  disposition  and 
movements  of  Epaminondas  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  He  directed  his  mam  at- 
tack i^QSt  one  part  (the  left  winjf)  of  the  enemy's  Iroops*  and  by  worsting  them, 
threw  the  rest  into  opnlusion.  One  »f  his  evohitions  was  by  marshal  Daiin  mi»- 
Uken  for  a  retreat;  which  secured  the  vietnry  to  the  Prussians,  as  s  simiUi'  mis- 
apprehension  of  the  enemy  bad  done  to  the  Thcban  hero.  GiUies'i  Frede- 
rick, p.  262. 
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ships  of  the  line  and  five  frigates  were  either  taken  or  destroyed  by  the 
English.  • 

*  General  Abercrombie  himself^  with  the  main  body  of  the  arniyy 
imdertook  the  expedition  against  the  forts.  His  first  attempt  was 
ttMDSt  Ticonderoga,  a  fort  situated  between  lakes  George  and 
^CnamplaiDi  surrounded  on  three  sides  with  water,  and  in  front  secur- 
^  by  a  morass.  It  was  defended  by  a  breastwork  and  intrenchmentf 
anpl  garrisoned  by  five  thousand  men.*  The  badness  of  the  roads  had 
{prevented  the  jirtillery  from  keeping  pace  with  the  afmy,  and  it  was 
not  yet  arrived.  Notwithstanding  this  material*  want,  the  general  de- 
termined to  attack  the  fort ;  but,  though  the  troops  behaved  with  great 
gallantry,  they  were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss  ;  two  thousand 
J>eing  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  and  the  number  of  the  latter  was  com- 
paratively few.  The  general  made  a  hasty  retreat  to  a  camp  on  the 
southern  banks  of  lake  George.  Notwithstanding  his  io^s,  being  still 
superior  in  force  to  the  enemy,  his  retreat,  was  censured  by  military 
men  as  precipitate.  It  was  alleged  that  he  ought  to  have  waited  for 
the  arrival  of  his  artillery,  and  being  so  supplied,  to  have  proceed^ 
in  his  operations  against  the  fort.  Abercrombie  detached  a  consider* 
able  corps  under  colpnel  Bradstriiet,  against  Fort  Frontignac,  situated 
at  the  entrance  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  from  lake  Ontario ;  and  an* 
other  body  oftroops  against  Fort  Du  Quesne  under  general  Forbes, 
fiotb  these  expeditions  were  successful.  Fort  Du  Que&ne  being  now 
a  British  possession,  was  called  by  a  British  name,  and  thenceforward 
denominated  Fort  Pitt 

In  consequence  of  these  advantages  gained  by  the  British  troops, 
the  Indian  nations  between  the  lakes  and  the  Ohio  very  readily  enter* 
^d  into  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  repulse 
at  Ticonderoga,  the  campaign  of  1758  in  America  was  very  advan- 
tageous to  the  British  interest,  and  very  honourable  to  the  British  na- 
tion; as  Louisbourg  had  been  reduced,  the  fortified  line  of  commu- 
nication in  the  beck  settlements  broken,  the  Indians  in  consequence 
reconciled,  the  British  territories  freed  from  the  danger  of  invasion, 
and  the  French  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  a  defensive  plan,  while 
this  country  could  now  project  ofiensivc  operations. 

Amherst,  encouraged  by  his  own  successes,  and  the  general  supe* 
riortty  of  the  British  arms,  projected  the  entire  conquest  of  Canada  in 
one  campaign.  He  proposed,  as  coon  as  the  season  should  admit,  with 
the  principal  army  to  reduce  the  forts  from  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
along  the  lakes  still  in  the  possession  of  France;  to  send  a  large^body 
of  land  forces,  and  a  strong  squadron  of  ships  of  war,  to  undertake  the 
aiege  of  Quebec,  the  capital  of  French  America ;  that  he  himself,^fter 
reducing  the  forts,  should  besiege  Montreal,  sail  down  the  river,  and 
join  the' besiegers  of  Quebec  In  July,  1759,  be  arrived  at  Ticonde- 
roga, which)  strong  as  it  was,  the  enemy  abandoned,  and  retired  to 
Crown  Point.  This  post  they  also  evacuated,  and  the  fort  of  Niagara 
was  captured.  The  projected  siege  of  Montreal  was  for  this  year 
obliged  to  be  postponed. 

The  command  of  the  forces  sent  to  QOebec  was  intrusted  to  briga- 
dier-general Wolfe,  an  officer  who,  tliough  yoangi  had  acquired  a 

*  In  a  skirmish  which  took  place  on  their  march,  the  Brittah  army  and  peer- 
age ■ufTe^ed  a  great  Ion  by  the  fall  of  lord  Howe,  a  y«ung  nobleman  of  the  nigh- 
tm  p^onUVe*    He  Waa  elder  brother  to  the  late  earl  Howe. 
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Ittgh  rqwitation,  and  bad  disUDgoished  himself  particularly  at  the  cap- 
tare  of  Louisbourg.  The  conquest  of  Cape  Breton,  by  giving  us  the 
commaod  of  the  entrance  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  enabled  us  to 
have  the  co-operation  of  ships  of  the  line  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Que- 
bec A  fleeti  consisting  of  scTcnteen  ships  of  the  line  with  frigates, 
accompanied  by  an  army  of  eight  thousand  men,  sailed  up  the  river. 
The  fleet  was  commanded  by  admiral  Saunders,  with  admiral  Holmes 
second  in  command.  The  next  in  miliury  authority  to  general  Wolfe 
were  brigadiers  Monckton  and  Townsbend,  elder  son  to  the  lord  of 
that  name,*  and  brig^ier  Murray,  brother  to  lord  Elibank. 

On  the  36th  of  June,  the  armament  prepared  against  Canada  arrir* 
ed  at  the  island  of  Orleans,  formed  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence  very 
near  its  northern  bank,  and  extending  to  the  mouth  of  Quebec  har- 
bour. The  town  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  St.  Law- 
rence and  St.  Charles.  It  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower  town.  The 
lower  town  is  situated  upon  a  plun  along  the  banks  of  the  river ;  the 
upper  on  a  bold  and  lofty  eminence,  that  runs  westward  behind  the 
plain,  and  parallel  to  the  river.  On  the  east  is  the  river  St.  Charles, 
and  on  the  north  were  deep  woods.  The  French  army,  under  the 
marquis  of  Montcalm,  was  posted  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  St. 
Charles,  extending  to  the  Montmorenci,  with  thick  woods  to  the 
north.  From  the  strong  situation  of  the  city,  the  English  general 
was  aware  that  nothing  but  a  decisive  victory  would  procure  him  suc- 
cess. He  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  induce  the  French  to  come  to 
battle.  Montcalm,  able  and  cautious,  would  not  relinquish  his  advan- 
tageous post.  Wolfe,  therefore,  determined  to  attack  him  in  his  in- 
trenchments.  On  the  31st  of  July  he  landed  his  forces,  under  cover 
of  the  cannon  of  his  fleet,  near  the  western  banks  of  the  Montmoren- 
ci, and  gave  orders  to  his  troops  not  to  advance  till  the  whole  army 
was  formed.  The  British  grenadiers,  notwithstanding  these  orders, 
rushed  on  to  the  attack,  but  were  soon  thrown  into  confusion  by  the 
enemy's  fire  and  compelled  to  retreat.  The  general  advanced  with 
the  rest  of  the  army ;  but  the  disorder  occasioned  by  the  retreat  of  the 
grenadiers  entirely  disconcerted  the  plan  of  the  attack,  and  general 
Wolfe  was  obliged  to  repass  the  river  to  the  isle  of  St  Orleans.  Our 
gallant  general  had,  as  we  have  already  said,  expected  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Amherst ;  but  the  career  of  that  great  officer,  though  success- 
ful, had  not  been  so  rapid  as  to  enable  him  to  proceed  to  Quebec. 
General  Wolfe,  in  his  despatches  to  England,  manifested  that  he 
knew  and  felt  the  difficulties  of  his  situation.  **•  We  have  (said  he) 
almost  the  whole  force  of  Canada  to  oppose.  In  such  a  choice  of 
difficulties,  I  own  myself  at  a  loss  how  to  determine.  The  uS'«urs  of 
Great  Britun  I  know  to  require  the  most  vigorous  measures ;  but  the 
courage  of  a  handful  of  brave  men  should  be  exerted  only  where 
there  is  some  hope  of  a  favourable  event.'*  The  repulse  at  Montmo- 
renci made  a  deep  impression  on  the  English  general.  He  'had  a  very 
high  sense  of  honour,  and  an  ardent  desire  of  poilttary  fame;  he  was 
aware  that  men  judge  of  conduct  from  the  event,  much  oflener  than 
from  the  circumstances,  intentions,  and  plans  of  the  agenu  Inferior 
as  his  force  was,'  destitute  of  the  expected  aid,  great  as  was  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  and  of  the  country  with  which  he  had  to  con- 

*  Now  marquit  Townthend. 
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tend,  he  well  knew  that  if  unsuccessful,  he  should  incur  censure  and 
reproach.     These  considerations  operated  so  powerfully  on  the  sus* 
ceptibie  mind  of  Wolfe,  that  it  affected  his  constitution^  naturally  deli« 
cate  and  irritable,  and  produced  a  fever  and  dysentery.  Feeble  and  dis- 
tempered  as  he  was,  he  determined  either  to  effect  his  enterprise,  or 
die  in  the  attempt.  He  formed  a  design  manifesting  great  boldness  of 
conception :  this  was,  to  land  his  troops  above  the  city  on  the  north- 
em  banks  of  the  nver,  at  the  base  of  the  heights  of  Abraham  which 
covered  the  town,  to  scale  those  precipices,  and  gain  possession  of 
the  eminence  in  reliance  on  which  the  city  was  on  that  side  but  slight- 
ly fortified.     Having  communicated  this  scheme  to  admiral  Saunders, 
it  was  concerted  that  they  should  sail  up  the  river,  and  proceed  se* 
Yeral  leagues  farther  up  than  the  spot  where  they  intended  to  land, 
with  a  design  of  returning  down  during  the  night.     They  (eii  down 
aoon  after  it  was  dark  (Sept.  18th,)  and  accomplished  their  disembar- 
kation  in  secresy  and  silence.     Captain  Cook,  afterwardi^  so  famous 
as  a  circumnavigator,  commanded  the  boats  that  were  employed  to 
land  the  troops.     They  proceeded  to  the  precipice ;  colonel  Howe,* 
with  the  light  infantry  and  Highlanders,!  ascended  the  rocks  with  ad- 
mirable courage  and  activity,  made  themselves  masters  of  a  de&l6) 
and  dislodged  a  guard  that  defended  a  small  intrenched  narrow  path, 
by  which  alone  our  forces  could  reach  the  summit.     The  heroic  ge- 
neral, regardless  of  the  distemper  which  preyed  on  him,  Jed  up  bis 
troops,  and  arrayed  them  on  the  heights.     With  such  despatch  was 
all  this  achieved,  that  the  besieged  were  ignoranC  of  the  attempt  until 
it  was  completely  effected.     Montcalm  being  informed  that  the.  ene- 
my had  possessed  these  commanding  lieights,  determined  to  hazard 
a  battle,  by  which  only  he  concluded  the  town  could  now  be  saved. 
He  passed  the  river  St.  Charles,  and  advanced  intrepidly  to  meet  the 
English.     General  Wolfe,  perceiving  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
formed  his  line  of  battle.     Montcalm  attempted  to  flank  the  left  of 
the  English,  but  was  prevented  by  the  skill  and  activity  of  brigadier 
Townshend,  who  presented  a  double  front  to  the  enemy.      A  very 
warm  engagement  took  place.     General  Wolfe,  standing  in  the  front 
of  his  line,  inspired  and  directed  his  valiant  soldiers.     At  this  time 
the  French  had  begun  their  fire  at  too  great  a  distance  to  do  much 
execution.     The  British  forces  reserved  their  shot  un'il  the  enemy 
were  very  near,  and  then  discharged  with  the  most  lerribh;  effect. 
The  whole  army,  and  each  individual  corps,  exerted  themselves  with 
the  greatest  intrepidity,  activity,  and  skill.      They  had  just  succeed- 
ed in  making  an  impression  on  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  when  their 
heroic  general  received  a  wound  in  the  wrist.     Pretending  not  to  no- 
tice thi>,  he  wrapped  his  handkerchief  round  it,  and  proceeded  with 
his  orders,  without  tlic  smallest  eniotion«     Advancing  at  the  head  of 
his   grenadiers,  where  iht  charge  was  thickest,  a  ball  pierced  his 
breast.      Being  obliged  to  retire  lo  a  little  distance,  when  his  sur- 
rounding friends  were  in  the  utmost  anxiety  about  his  wound,  his 
sole  concern  was  about  the  fate  of  the  battle.    A  messenger  arriving, 
he  asked,  ^*  how  are  our  troops  ?"  "  Tlie'eneYuy  arc^visiblfr  broken." 
Almost  faint,  he  reclined  his  head  on  the  arm  ot  an  ofiftccr,  when  his 
faculties  were  aroused  by  the  disiunt  sound  of  "  They  fly  1  '*    Surt- 

•  Aftcrwtrdu  sir  William.  f  The  forty -second  rcgiaicui- 
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ing  up  he  called,  "  Who  fly  ?"— ^  The  French,"~«What !  (said  he, 
with  exultation)  do  they  fly  already  ?  then  I  die  happy.*'  So  saying, 
he  expired  in  the  arms  of  victory.*  Generals  Monckton  and  Town* 
shend,  after  the  death  of  the  commander  in  chief,  continued  the  bat* 
tie  with  unremitting  ardour.  Monckton  being  wounded,  the  com- 
mand devolved  upon  Townsbend.  Though  the  English  were  great- 
ly superior,  the  battle  was  still  not  completely  gained.  The  British 
troops  being  somewhat  disordered  in  their  successful  pursuit,  the 
general  marshalled  them  with  great  expedition.  Montcalm  having 
exerted  every  means  that  could  be  eiifployed  by  a  skilful  general  and 
valiant  soldier  to  rally  and  animate  his  troops,  was  mortally  wounded. 
The  French  fled  on  all  sides,  and  the  British  victory  was  complete* 
Quebec  capitulated  to  general  Townshend. 

Some  writers  have  endeavoured  to  attribute  the  success  of  this 
celebrated  enterprize,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  accident.  There 
were,  said  they,  sentinels  disposed  along  the  river,  who  might  have  dia* 
covered  the  approach  of  the  British  ti'oops  to  the  precipice  of  Abra- 
ham, and  if  they  had  made  the  discovery,  could  have  given  the  alarm  in 
time  to  prevent  success.  The  amount  of  this  reasoning  is  that  when 
a  purpose  is  to  be  effected  by  despatch,  secresy,  and  surprise,  if  these 
be  npt  employed,  the  attempt  will  not  be  successful.  The  success 
of  this  design  was  owing  to  its  probable  impracticability.  The  enemy 
were  not  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  a  post  which  they  deemed  impreg- 
nable. The  sagacity  oftour  general  penetrated  into  their  sentiments, 
and  he  formed  his  project  on  the  moral  certainty  of  their  secure  inat- 
tention to  that  quarter.  His  reasoning  was  fair  and  just,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case :  the  design  originated  in  military  genius  :  it 
was  a  very  bold,  and  even  hazardous  undertaking ;  but  such  attempts, 
the  general  history  of  wars,  and  of  British  wars  in  particular,  would 
teach  us  to  encourage ;  becatise,  on  the  whole,  they  have  been  oftener 
successful  than  otherwise. 

The  news  of  this  glorious  victory  and  important  acquisition  excit- 
ed the  most  lively  joy  in  England.  Every  honour  was  bestowed  on 
the  memory  of  the  hero  who  had  achieved  the  conquest,  and  the 
warmest  thanks  were  given  to  the  generals  and  admirals  who  had 
been  instrumental  to  its  execution. 

By  the  great  and  rapid  successes  of  1759,  joined  with  and  proceed- 
ing from  the  advantages  of  1758,  France  had  not  only  been  driven 
fi-om  her  encroachments  in  North  America,  but  deprived  of  her  most 
valuable  original  possessions.  Montreal  and  the  rest  of  Canada  still 
remained  under  her  power,  after  the  capture  of  Quebec. 

In  the  following  campaign,  the  efforts  of  the  French  in  that  quar«* 
ter  of  the  globe  were  directed  to  the  recapture  of  Quebec,  which  they 
determined  to  attempt  early  in  the  season,  before  the  river  should  be 
open  for  the  admission  of  the  re- enforcements  about  to  arrive  from 
England.  General  Murray,  then  governor  of  that  city,  took  every 
precaution  to  maintain  so  important  an  acquisition.     As  the  French 

*  The  circumstances  of  his  death,  so  picturesque  and  glorioits,  naturally  sug- 
gests to  the  liistorical  reader  a  comparison  witli  tha  death  of  Epaitiinondaa  at 
Mantinea,  and  of  Giistavus  Adolphus;  and  produced  some  pretiy  affecting  po- 
ems in  the  English  and  Lnt'in  languages,  both  on  the  death  of  Wolfe,  and  its  re- 
semblance to  Uiat  of  the  other  heroes. 
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approached,  being  adyantag^oaaly  posted  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Quebec,  he  determined,  though  inferior  in  number,  to  risk  an  en- 
gagement ;  hoping,  through  the  bravery  of  his  troops,  for  a  success 
\vhich  would  damp  the  spirits  of  the  enemy;  and  knowing  that,  if 
disappointed,  he  could  securely  shelter  himself  in  Quebec.  Being 
unsuccessful,  he  retreated  to  that  city,  which  was  immediately  invest- 
ed by  the  enemy. 

It  being  now  the  month  of  May,  and  the  river  open,  intelligence 
arrived  that  the  British  fleet  and  troops  were  sailing  up  to  Que- 
bec. The  French  raised  the  Siege  with  great  precipitation,  lear- 
ing  their  provisions,  stores,  and  artillery,  in  the  hands  of  the  Bri- 
tish. The  governor-general  of  Canada  now  centered  all  his  hopes 
in  the  defence  of  Montreal;  which,  concluding  that  it  would  be« 
attacked  by  general  Amherst,  he  strengthened  with  new  fortifica- 
tions; at  the  same  time  raising  new  levies  of  troops,  and  collect- 
ing large  magazines  of  military  stores.  The  English  general,  as 
the  French  governor  apprehended,  undertook  the  siege  of  Montreal; 
and,  to  facilitate  his  operations,  reduced  several  small  posts  up  the 
rtver.  Having  arrived  at  Montreal,  he  was  soon  joined  -by  general 
Murray  from  Quebec,  and  invested  the  place  in  September  1760. 
The  French  governor,  despairing  of  relief, 'capitulated  ;  and  all  Ca- 
nada surrendered  to  the  British  arms.  Thus  did  the  ambition  of 
France,  after  compelling  this  country  to  go  to  war  by  its  unjust  ag- 
gressions in  North  America,  during  the  first  years  of  hostilities,  while 
the  convulsions  of  our  councils  prevented  effectual  measures  on  our 
part  for  its  suppression,  prove  successful ;  but  wben  dissension  yield- 
ed to  unanimity,  when  incapacity  gave  way  to  genius,  when  wise 
counsel  selected  for  the  execution  of  its  plans  the  ablest  agents,  and 
prompt  and  decisive  vigour  afforded  the  most  effectual  means  of  ex- 
ecution, the  ambitious  enemy  was  not  only  checked,  but  overthrown  ; 
France  was  deprived  of  her  unjust  acquisitions,  and  bereft^of  her  most 
valuable  ancient  territories,  which  but  for  her  own  aggression,  she 
might  hs^ve  enjoyed  unmolested.  Such  was  the  change  effected  du- 
ring the  three  years  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  presided  at  the  helm  of  affairs ; 
and  such  was  our  situation  in  America  in  October,  1760. 

In  Europe,  though  the  first  operations  projected  by  Pitt  had  been 
un8ucces«»ful,  the  disappointment  was  by  ail  acknowledged  not  to 
have  been  owing  to  the  want  of  adequate  preparation,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding plans  were  attended  with  no  less  success 'than  in  America. 
Early  in  1758,  a  new  expedition  was  projected  against  the  coast 
of  France,  the  object  of  which  was  to  destroy  the  maritime  power  of 
the  enemy.  By  the  latter  end  of  May,  two  squadrons  were  ready; 
one  consisting  of  eleven  ships  of  the  line,  under  lord  Anson  and  sir 
Edward  Uawke,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Brest  fleet ;  the  other 
consisting  of  four  ships  of  the  line  with  seven  frigates,  commanded  by 
commodore  Richard  Howe,  to  convoy  the  transports  that  carried  the 
land  forces,  consisting  of  sixteen  baitalions,  and  nine  troops  of  light 
horse,  destined  for  the  coast  of  Normandy,  under  the  command  of 
Charles  duke  of  Marlborough.  They  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  the 
1st  of  June,*  and  landed  on  the  5th  in  Casllc  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Brit- 

*  A  day»  thirty -six  yean  after,  so  auspicious  to  the  naval  glory  of  England  and 
Uowe. 
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tany ;  thence  they  marched  to  St.  Maloes,  the  principal  harbour  on  the 
channel  for  privateers,  and  which  greatly  distressed  the  English  trade. 
Finding  that  place  too  strong  to  be  taken  by  assault,  they  contented 
themselves  with  setting  fire  to  about  a  hundred  sale  of  shipping,  the 
greater  number  of  them  privateers,  and  to  several  magazines  filled 
with  naval  stores.     From  the  coast  of  Brittany  they  sailed  across  thO' 
bay  towards  Normandy,  but  were  prevented  by  a  violent  storm  froooL 
effecting  a  landing.     They  returned  to  St.  Helen's  to  refit ;  and  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  being  called  to  another  service,  general  Bligh 
was  appointed  to  command  the  land  Forces.     In  August,  the  arma- 
ment again  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Normandy,  and  anchored  before  Cher- 
burg.     This  place,  in  the  midst  of  the  channel,  well  situated  for  pro- 
tecting the  commerce  of  France,  for  annoying  that  of  England,  and 
even  for  facilitating  an  invasion,  had  been  strongly  fortified.     The 
J^nglish  armament  attacked' and  captured  the  town,  destroyed  the  bar- 
hour  and  basin,  (a  work  of  much  ingenuity,  charge,  and  labour,)  razed 
the  fortifications,  and  took  considerable  quantities  of  ordnance,  and 
naval  and  military  stores.     Again  attempting  St.  Maloes,  the  English 
army  met  with  a  check  at  St.  Cas,  on  which  they  returned  to  England. 
The  naval  operations  in  Europe  in  1758  were  not  decisively  import- 
ant,  though  Britain  had  a  manifettt  superiority.     Sir  Edward  liawke 
and  lord  Anson  almost  annihilated  the  French  trade  on  the  western 
coasts.     In  the  Mediterranean,  admiral  Osbom  dispersed  the  French 
fleet  off  Carthagena,  and  established  the  superiority  of  the  English  in 
that  part  of  the  world.     This  year  the  English  navy  was  aii»o  success- 
ful in  Africa.     Mr.  Gumming,  an  African  merchant,  of  the  sect  of 
Quakers,  presented  to  the  minister  a  plan  for  the  reduction  of  Fort 
Louis  on  the  river  Senegal.     This  project  being  approved  a  small 
squadron  was  equipped  under  the  command  of  commodore  Marsh. 
Mr.  Cumming*  went  on  board  that  officer's  ship,  in  order  to  forward 
and  guide  the  expedition.     Some  armed  vessels  that  opposed  the 
British  at  their  entrance  into  the  river,  dispersed ;  and  the  fort  and 
adjoining  factory  surrendered.     In  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  a  Bri* 
tish  squadron,  commanded  by  commodore  Keppel,  made  an  attack 
on  the  island  of  Goree,  situated  southward  of  the  Senegal^  and  com* 
pelled  it  to  surrender,  notwithstanding  its  being  defended  by  two  fortS) 
and  batteries  amounting  to  above  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.     Dur- 
ing the  attack,  the  African  shores  were  covered  by  multitudes  of  the 
natives,  who  expressed  by  loud  clamours,  and  uncouth  gesticulations, 
their  astonishment  at  the  terrible  effects  of  European  artillery. 

In  1759,  greater  naval  preparations  were  made  than  in  the  former 
year.  Admiral  Boscawen,  being  now  returned  from  America,  was 
appointed  to  command  a  British  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
French  had  prepared  powerful  armaments  both  at  Toulon  and  Brest. 
Boscawen  blocked  op  the  enemy's  fleet  at  Toulon ;  but  being  obliged 
to  return  to  Gibraltar  to  refit,  the  French  took  the  opportunity  of  put- 
ting to  sea,  hoping  to  pass  the  Straits,  and  join  the  Brest  fleet.  Ad* 
miral  Boscaweni  having  now  refitted  his  damaged  ships,  prepared  to 
meet  the  enemy.     On  the  18th  of  August,  having  come  up  with  them 

*  Mr.  Cummtng  defended  his  conduct  as  perfectly  consonant  to  his  religious 
principles,  affirming  himielf  to  have  been  previofosly  penhiaded  that  it  woukt 
prove  a  bloodless  conquest.  .   . 

Vot.  VII.— U  :  ::-: 
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[Admiral  Hawke  defeats  the  French  fleet  in  Qaiberon  bay.] 

6ft  Cape  Lag^s  in  Portugal,  he  entirely  defeated  the  hostile  fleet ;  and 
four  ships  of  the  line  surrendered  to  the  British. 

The  French  were  making  great  preparations,  with  an  intention  as 
it  was  thought  of  invading  either  Britain  or  Ireland.  Intelligence 
being  received  that  a  number  of  flat-bottonted  boats  were  ready  at 
Havre  de  Grace,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  was  conceived,  of  landing  their 
tfoops,  admiral  Rodney  was  sent,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  with  a 
squadron  of  ships  and  bombs  to  the  coast  of  Normandy.  Anchoring 
ifi  the  road  of  Havre,  he  commenced  the  bombardment,  burnt  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  town,  destroyed  many  of  their  boats,  and  consumed 
a  quantity  of  their  stores. 

The  principal  preparations,  however,  were  making  at  Brest,  where 
a  formidable  fleet  was  equipped  under  admiral  Conflans.  Against 
that  force  the  chief  fleet  of  £ngland  was  directed,  under  sir  Edward 
Hawke ;  who  arrived  on  the  coast  of  France  before  the  Brest  fle^t 
had  left  the  harbour,  and  blocking  them  up,  long  prevented  them 
from  sailing. 

In  the  beginning  of  November,  the  British  fleet  was  by  stress  of 
waather  driven  from  the  coast  of  France,  and  compelled  to  anchor  at 
Torbay.  The  French  admiral  seized  the  opportunity  of  sailing  from 
Brest,  with  twenty«one  ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates.  Informed 
of  their  departure,  Hawke  sailed  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  arrived  in 
Quiberon  Bay,  which  the  enemy  had  then  reached.  The  French  ad- 
miral retired  close  to  shore,  with  a  view  to  draw  the  English  squa- 
dron among  the  shoals  and  islands,  on  which  he  expected  they  would 
be  wrecked ;  while  he  biraseii  and  his  officers,  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  navigation  of  the  place,  could  either  stay  and  take  advantage 
of  the  disaster,  or,  if  necessary^  retire  through  channels  unknown  to 
the  Briiish  pilots  The  days  were  now  very  short,  the  weather  was 
extremely  tempestuous,  and  there  was  the  farther  disadvantage  of  a 
lee-shore.  Admiral  Hawke,  not  deterred  by  a  lee-shore  even  during 
the  storms  of  winter,  pursued,  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  attacked 
the  enemy  with  that  adventurous  boldness  which  has  generally 
marked  British  warriors,  and  been  so  often  productive  of'  British  suc- 
cess. Sir  Edward,  in  the  Royal  George,  ordered  the  master  to  bring 
him  along  side  of  the  French  admiral  who  commanded  on  board  the 
Soleil  Royal.  The  pilot  remonstrated  on  the  danger  of  obeying  the 
command,  as  there  was  a  great  probability  that  they  would  run  upon 
a  shoal.  ^*  You  have  done  your  duty  (replied  the  admiral)  in  showing 
the  danger ;  now  you  are  to  comply  with  orders,  and  lay  me  along 
side  of  the  Soleil  Royal."  The  command  was  obeyed,  and  the  battle 
became  general.  Four  of  the  French  ships  were  burnt  or  sunk  du- 
ring the  action,  and  one  was  taken ;  the  intervention  of  night  only 
prevented  the  destruction  of  the  whole  French  fleet.  The  next  day 
another  ship 'being  stranded  on  the  shoals,  was  burnt*  This  victory 
gave  a  finishing  blow  to  the  naval  power  of  the  enemy,  and  prevent- 
ed them  from  making  any  important  attempt  during  the  remainder 
of  the  war.* 

*  I1ic  Eng^lisfa,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had  already  taken  and  deitrof- 
ed  twenty-ievcrn  French  ab'ps  of  the  hne,  and  thirty-one  frintea ;  and  two,of  their 
ifreat  shipa  with  four  fngaiea*  perished  ;  ao  that  their  whole  loaa,  in  this  partieu- 
tor,  aniounted  to  sixty-four .  whereaa  the  loss  of  Great  Britain  dki  not  exceed 
seven  sail  of  the  Une  and  live  frigates. 
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In  1760,  admirals  Hawke  and  Boscawen  were  alternately  stationed 
in  Quiberon  Bay  and  the  adjacent  coasts,  thereby  employing  a  great 
body  of  French  forces,  under  the  idea  that  an  invasion  was  intended ; 
and  several  advantages  were  gained.  Admiral  Rodney  destroyed  a 
considerable  quantity  of  shipping,  both  mercantile  and  warlike ;  but 
as  the  enemy  had  only  an  inconsiderable  fleet,  no  important  exploit 
was  achieved  in-thosc  seas.  The  most  noted  enterprises  in  the  channel, 
or  adjacent  oceans,  in  the  year  1 760,  were  those  in  which  the  fitmouB 
Thurot  headed  the  army.  This  bold  and  enterprising  adventurer,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  had  been  master  of  a  Dunkirk  privateer. 
In  1758,  he  had  with  his  ship*  done  g'reat  execution  in  the  north  seas; 
had  taken  numbers  of  merchantmen ;  and  had  once  maintained  an  ob* 
stinate  engagement  against  two  English  frigates,  and  compelled  them 
to  desist  from  their  attack.  Becoming  known  to  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles, he  was,  in  1759,  employed  to  command  a  small  armament,  fit- 
ting out  in  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk.  Toward  the  end  of  that  year  he 
ssdled,  designing  to  invade  Scotland  or  Ireland,  as  opportunity  mi^bt 
serve.  Commodore  Boys  pursued  him  to  the  north  seaSf  but  was 
obliged  to  put  into  Leith  for  a  supply  of  provisions,  during  which  tioie 
Thurot  escaped  his  reach.  Being  overtaken  by  a  storm,  he  parted 
company  with  one  of  his  thirty  gun  ships,  and  was  driven  into  Bergen, 
where  he  was  detained  by  stress  of  weather  nineteen  dajrs;  after 
which  time  he  sailed  for  the  western  islands  of  Scotland,  with  a  view 
to  proceed  to  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  weather,  however,  again  be- 
coming stormy,  he  parted  from  his  twenty-four  gun  ship ;  and  being 
entreated  by  his  officers  to  return  with  his  now  diminiahed  force^  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  again  show  himself  in  France  until  he  had 
Btruck  some  blow  for  the  service  of  his  country.  Landing  in  the  island 
of  Isla,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  he  behaved  with  much  moderation  and 
generosity,  paying  a  fair  price  for  cattle  and  other  provisions  which 
he  found  there.  Meanwhile  this  adventurer  had  alarmed  ail  the  coasta 
of  Britain  and  Ireland.  Regular  troops  and  militia  were  posted  in 
various  plaees,  where  it  was  thought  that  he  would  most  probably  at- 
tempt a  landing.  Commodore  Boys  pursued  him  round  the  Orkneys, 
while  ships  of  war  were  ordered  to  scour  St  George's  Channel,  in 
order  to  intercept  his  return.  In  February,  1760,  sailing  from  Isla, 
he  proceeded  to  the  bay  of  Carrickfergus.  On  the  3 1st  of  that  month, 
he  effected  a  landing,  and  attacked  the  town,  which  colonel  Jennings, 
with  a  force  greatly  inferior,  defended  with  intrepidity  and  skill,  and 
made  an  obstinate  resistance ;  and  even  alter  the  enemy  had  taken 
one  part  oC  the  town,  continued  to  defend  the  remainder,!  but  was  at 
last  obliged  to  yield  to  the  force  of  the  enemy.  He  surrendered  by 
capitulation,  by  which  he  preserved  the  castle  from  attack.    Mean- 

*  Called  the  Belleislct  and  earrying  forty  four  guns. 

f  The  following  note,  which  I  transcribe  from  SmoHet's  history,  will,  I  doubt 
not,  be  acceptable  to  my  readers,  as  a  striking  instance  of  the  union  of  courage 
and  humanity-  "  While  the  French  and  English  were  hotly  engaged  in  one  of 
the  streets,  a  little  child  ran  playfully  between  them,  having  no  idea  of  the  danger 
to*  which  It  wss  exposed :  a  common  soldier  of  the  enemy,  pcraeiving  the  life  ef 
this  poor  innocent  at  stake,  grounded  his  piece,  advanced  deliberately  between 
the  hnes  of  the  fire,  took  up  the  child  in  his  arms,  and  conveyed  it  to  a  plaee  of 
safety ;  then,  returning  to  his  place,  resumed  hit  nuAet,  and  renewed  his  Iw- 
tility/' 
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while  the  militia  assembling  from  all  the  neighbouring  districts)  Thu- 
Tot  found  it  necessary  to  depart. 

At  this  time^  captain  John  Elliot,  a  young  officer  who  had  already 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  acts  of  valour,  having  sailed  from 
Kinsale  with  three  frigates,  was  on  his  way  to  meet  Thurot.  Oii  the 
38 th  of  February  he  descried  him  off  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  immedi- 
etely  gave  signal  for  battle,  in  which  Thurot  very  readily  engaged. 
Both  sides  fought  very  valiantly,  but  the  Britons  carried  the  day. 
The  adventurous  hero  was  killed,  and  his  ship  surrendered  themselves 
to  the  conquerors.  The  name  of  Thurot  had  become  so  terrible  to 
merchants,  that  the  defeat  and  capture  of  his  squadron  were  celebrated 
with  as  hearty  rejoicings  as  the  most  important  victory  could  have 
produced. 

The  West  Indies,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  had  been  but 
little  attended  to  by  an  administration,  equally  narrow  in  its  views  as 
feeble  in  its  resolutions.  Commodore  Frankland  had  been  sent,  in 
1755,  with  four  ships  of  the  line ;  and  admiral  Coates  had,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1757,  taken  the  command:  but  nothing  material  had  been 
done.  Toward  the  end  of  1757,  a  British  squadron,  much  inferior  to 
the  French  in  point  of  force,  engaged  them  off  Cape  Fran9ois,  and 
forced  them  to  retreat  in  a  scattered  condition.  Several  t)ther  actions 
took  place,  but  these  were  unimportant  in  the  result. 

The  comprehensive  genius  of  Mr..  Pitt  was  directed  with  vigour, 
and  effect,  not  to  a  part,  but  to  the  whole  interests  of  his  country.  He 
attacked  the  enemy  in  every  quarter  where  they  could  be  annoyed  by 
attack.  He  proposed,  in  1 758,  to  send  an  expedition  against  the  French 
settlements  in  the  West  Indies,  and  a  strong  armament  was  equipped 
under  general  Hobson  and  commodore  Moore,  who  commanded  the 
land  and  sea  forces.  They  arrived  iu  the  West  Indies  at  the  latter 
end  of  1758.  Martinico  was  the  first  object  of  their  destination ;  but, 
finding  that  island  very  strongly  defended,  they  proceeded  to  Guada- 
loupe,  thirty  leagues  to  the  westward.  Arriving  there  on  the  23d  of 
January,  they  made  a  general  attack  upon  the  citadel,^  the  town,  and 
the  various  batteries  by  which  it  was  defended.  The  enemy  made  an 
obstinate  resistance;  but  their  cannon  being  at  last  silenced,  the 
British  troops  were  enabled  to  land ;  on  which  the  French  abandoned 
the  town  and  its  fortificationa.  In  the  interior  parts  of  Guadaloupe,  a 
vigorous  resistance  was  made,  but  at  length  proved  ineffectual.  The 
whole  island  was  conquered,  and  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Deseada 
and  Marigalanie  surrendered  themselves  to  the  British  arms.  Though, 
in  1760,  the  operations  of  Britain  in  the  West  Indies  Mere  not  so 
splendid  as  in  the  preceding  year,  they  were  far  from  being  unim- 
portant. A  dangerous  insurrection  took  place  among  the  staves  in 
Jamaica,  which  was  suppressed,  not  without  great  difficulty.  The 
British  completely  protected  the  trade  of  their  country,  annoyed  that 
of  the  enemy,  and  destroyed  or  took  numbers  of  French  privateers, 
and  several  ships  of  war.  On  the  whole,  they  had  in  that  quarter 
gained  valuable  acquisitions  from  the  enemy,  and  so  completely  es- 
tablished their  superiority,  as  to  have  paved  the  way  for  future  con- 
quest. 

The  same  general  policy  which  directed  France  to  her  encroach* 
ments  in  America,  had  also  extended  to  India ;  but,  that  we  may  have 
a  clear  view  of  the  operationa  and  events  in  that  quarur,  it  u  necea- 
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sary  to  consider  the  state  of  our  settlements  and  those  of  the  French 
at  the  time  when  our  narrative  begins.  ImmenbC  have  been  the  ac- 
cessions to  British  power  and  influence  in  that  country,  during  the 
period  of  which  our  history  treats;  but  of  both  progress  and  results 
ire  can  judge  only  by  first  taking  a  view  of  the  outset. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chupelle<.  the  possessions 
of  the  English  in  India.were  merely  commercial  factories,  guarded  by 
forts  near  the  sea- coast,  or  on  the  great  navigable  rivers.  They  had 
penetrated  very  liitle  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  countiy,  except  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  At  this  time,  England  had,  on  the  Malabar, 
or  western. coast  of  the  peninsula,  possessed  Surat«  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  the  most  northern  settlement 
on  that  coast.  Proceeding  southward,  their  next  factory  was  Bombay, 
situated  on  a  small  island.  After  that  came  Tillicherry  fifteen  leagues 
from  which  was  Calicut.  The  last  and  most  southern  settlement 
which  they  possessed  on  the  Malabar  coast,  was  Anjengo,  Doubling 
Cape  Comorin,  and  coming  to  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  the  first  En- 
glish establishment  that  met  the  saiior,  was  Fort  St  David's.  Far- 
ther to  the  northward,  was  the  principal  possession  on  the  eastern 
coast,  Fort  St.  George,  called  Madras,  from  its  contiguity  to  that  city, 
which,  with  several  villages  in  the  vicinity,  was  purchased  in  the  last 
century,  by  the  East  India  company  from  the  king  of  Golconda.  Still 
farther  to  the  northward,  was  the  chief  British  settlement  in  India, 
Fort  William,  close  to  the  town  of  Calcutta,  situated  in  the  kingdom 
of  Bengal,  on  the  Hoogley,  a  branch  of  the  Ganges.  Besides  these 
settlements,  the  English  .had  several  interior  factories  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade,  which  were  secured  by  forts.  They  had  also  settle- 
ments at  Bencoolen,  and  other  parts  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges. 

The  principal  French  possession  was  the  city  of  Pondicherry,  on 
the  Coromanael  coast,  between  Forts  St.  David  and  St  George.  This 
was  a  large  and  populous  town.  On  the  Malabar  coast  they  had  also 
established  factories  at  Surat  and  Calicut,  and  at  Rajapore.  On  the 
Gan^s  they  had  a  factory  at  Chandemagore,  above  Calcutta. 

When  peace  was  concluded  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  M.  Dupleix  was  the 
French  governor-general  in  India.  He  was  a  man  of  ^eat  abilitjr  and 
soaring  ambition,  who  projected  the  establishment  of  the  empire  of 
France  in  Hindostan.  For  that  purpose  he  embraced  the  same  policy 
which  had  been  adopted  bj  his  countrymen  in  America,  of  stirring  up 
the  natives  asainst  tne  British  settlers.  All  the  provinces  and  king- 
doms of  Hindostan  had  belonged  to  the  empire  of  the  mogul;  but  his 
power  had  been  so  much  reduced  by  Kouli  Khan,  that  he  was  not  able 
to  assert  his  former  authority  over  such  extensive  dominions.  The 
princes  that  had  been  tributary,  and  even  the  subahs  and  nabobs,  who 
had  been  governors  appointed  by  him,  his  o^n  officers  and  servants, 
now  refused  to  acknowledge  his  superiority,  and  asserted  their  indepen- 
dent supremacy  over  tlieir  respective  territories.  These  princes  or  chief- 
tains very  often  quarrelled  with  one  another,  and  naturally  solicited  the 
assistance  of  European  settlers  in  their  nei^bourhood;  while  the  Eu- 
ropeans, on  the  other  hand,  endeavoured  to  interest  the  native  princes 
in  their  contests.  Dupleix  seeing  that  they  misht  be  useful  tools  in 
the  execution  of  his  project,  paid  great  court  to  uiese  chiefs,  especially 
such  of  tliem  as  showed  themselves  bold  and  unprincipled  adventurers. 
Nizam  Amoluck^  the.sabali  or  viceroy  of  Decaii}  having  officially  the 
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appointment  of  a  nabob  or  governor  of  Arcot^  had  nominated  Anaverdi 
knan  to  that  office*  The  viceroy  dying,  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Nazirzing,  whom  the  mogul  confirmed.  Between  the  suban  and  the 
English  at  Fort  St.  Georee,  there  was  an  amicable  intercourse.  Du- 
pleix  supported  a  pretenc&r  to  the  office,  Muza  Pherzing,  cousin  to  the 
others  and  found  means  to  engage  Chunda  Saib,  an  enterprising  ad- 
venturer, in  favour  of  the  pretender,  against  the  legally  constituted  vice- 
roy.* A  body  of  Englisn  troops  advanced;  the  French,  afraid  of  an 
engagement,  retired.  The  pretender,  abandoned  by  his  own  army, 
threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  his  cousin,  who  spared  his  life,  but  ror 
his  own  security  kept  him  in  confinement.  Dupleix,  disappointed  in 
his  project  of  raising  by  his  own  force  an  usurper  who  would*  be  subservi- 
ent to  his  designs,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  viceroy's  life.  The 
chief  conspirators  were  his  prime  minister  and  two  of  his  nabobs.  En- 
couraged and  stimulated  by  the  Frenchman,  they  murdered  their  master, 
and ,  rel  easing  the  cousin,  proclaimed  him  viceroy  of  Decan.  The  usurper 
associated  M.  Dupleix  with  himself  in  the  government.  In  tlie  tents  of 
the  murdered  viceroy  they  found  an  immense  treasure,  of  which  a  great 
share  fell  to  Dupleix,  the  promoter  of  the  crime.  The  usurping  col- 
leagues in  the  viceroyalty  attacked  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  who  was  le- 
©diy  appointed  by  the  royal  viceroy,  and  under  the  protection  of  the 
English  presidency  at  Madras.  They  dispossessed  him  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  appointed  Chunda  Saib,  their  own  agent,  nabob  of  Arcot. 
The  English,  considering  these  proceedings  as  an  aggression  on  their 
ally,  and  as  tending  to  raise  the  French  influence  to  a  very  dangerous 
height,  sent  a  considerable  force  to  repel  the  usurper  and  his  French 
auxiliaries.  The  British  troops  were  commanded  by  the  celebrated 
Clive.  This  gentleman  had  entered  into  the  service  of  the  East  India 
company  as  a  writer;  but  being  formed  for  more  arduous  situations, 
and  desirous  of  a  military  life,  he  had  offered  his  services  in  that  capa- 
city, and  was  employed  to  command  in  this  expedition.  With  such 
resolution,  secresy,  and  despatch,  did  he  proceed,  that  the  enemy  knew 
nothing  of  his  approach  until  he  was  actually  before  their  capital;  and 
the  capture  of  Arcot,  an  important  acquisition  to  the  British  interest, 
was  farther  memorable,  from  being  the  first  occasion  in  which  Clive 
displayed  his  extraordinary  talents.  Meanwhile,  the  usurper  of  the 
Decan  having  been  murdered,  Sallabah  Sing,  the  younger  of  the  two 
brothers  of  the  former  viceroy,  was  proclaimed  by  ]$1.  Dupleix,  in  op- 
position to  the  elder,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  mogul,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  English.  The  usurper,  iinding means  to  cut  oft*  his  broth- 
er by  poison,  and,  considering  himself  as  undoubted  viceroy,  made  a  grant 
to  M.  Dupleix,  of  all  the  English  possessions  north  from  Pondicherry, 
consequently  including  Madras.  Dupleix  was,  in  1753,  preparing  to 
avail  himself  of  this  j^ant,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Europe,  and  a  suc- 
cessor appointed.  Sieur  Godeheu,  the  new  French  governor,  being  of 
a  less  daring  character  than  Dupleix,  did  not  venture  to  carry  his  de- 
signs into  execution,  but  proceeded  more  secretly  against  the  English 
interest,  by  stimulating  the  native  princes  to  hostilities.  While  he  was 
pursuing  {fiese  measures,  he  professed  the  most  pacific  intentions,  and 
even  concluded  a  provincial  treaty  with  the  presidency  of  Madras. 
War,  however,  soon  commenced  in  the  Camatic;  and  there  the  English, 
commanded  by  general  Stringer  Lawrence,  were  on  tlie  whole  success- 
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fill.  But  a  severe  blow  was  struck  against  them  in  another  quarter  of 
India,  a  blow  which  may  be  traced  to  the  artifices  and  intri|;ues  of  the 
French.  Alii  Verdi  Khan,  subah  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Onssa,  a  man 
of  great  abilities,  having  died  in  April,  1756,  was  succeeded  by  his 
adopted  son,  Sou  Rajah  Dowla,  a  young  man  weak  in  his  understanding, 
violent  in  his  passions,  and  proflisate  in  his  morals.  The  old  viceroy 
on  his  death-bed  had  exhoited  Dowla  to  bend  his  principal  attention 
to  the  reduction  of  the  English.  Impressed  with  these  ideas,  the  youns 
subah,  soon  after  his  accession,  marched  to  Calcutta,  and  summoned 
the  fort  and  city  to  surrender.  Mr.  Holwell,  the  governor,  with  a 
few  officers,  and  a  very  feeble  garrison,  maintained  the  city  and  fort 
with  uncommon  resolution  and  courage,  against  several  attacks,  until 
he  was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  the  enemy  had  forced  their  way 
into  the  casue.  He  then  submitted,  the  subah  having  promised,  on  the 
word  of  a  soldier,  that  no  injury  should  be  done  to  him  or  his  earrison. 
Nevertheless,  they  were  all  driven,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and 
forty-six  persons  of  both  sexes,  into  a  place  called  the  Black  Hole  pri- 
son, a  cube  of  about  eighteen  feet,  in  which  there  was  hardly  any  cur- 
rent of  air.  Here  they  were  exposed  to  a  scene  of  as  cruel  distress  as 
can  be  conceived}  most  of  them  died  in  the  greatest  agony,  but  Mr. 
Holwell  and  a  few  others  came  out  alive. 

Colonel  Clive  was  at  this  time  employed  in  the  company's  service 
in  another  part  of  India.  On  the  Malabar  coast,  he  and  admiral  Wat- 
son reduced  Angria,  a  piratical  prince,  who  had  been  extremely  formi- 
dable to  all  those  countries.  Returning  in  triumph  to  Madras,  they 
concerted  meaaures  for  the  restoration  of  tlie  British  affidrd  in  Bengal. 
On  the  first  of  January,  ir57,  the  company's  armament  arrived  off' Cal- 
cutta. The  admiral  with  two  ships,  attacked  the  town,  and  though 
opposed  by  the  enemy's  batteries,  in  two  hours  silenced  their  guns;  on 
which,  as  fast  as  possible,  they  abandoned  the  place  and  fori.  Colonel 
Clive  attacked  the  town  in  another  quarter,  ana  by  his  intrepid  conduct 
Ceicilitated  the  reduction  of  the  settlement  Soon  after  he  attacked  and 
took  Hoogley,  a  city  of  creat  trade,  and  containing  immense  stores, 
magazines,  and  riches,  bdonging  to  the  subah.  The  viceroy  of  Bengal 
advanced  with  an  army  of  20,000  horse  and  15,000  foot,  being  resolved 
to  expel  the  English  out  of  his  dominions.  On  the  2d  of  February,  he 
arrived  opposite  the  English  camp,  within  a  mile  of  Calcutta.  CHve, 
being  re-enforced  from  the  fleet,  drew  up  his  army  and  attacked  the 
enemy  so  vigorously,  that  the  viceroy  retreated  witn  the  loss  of  a  thou- 
sand men  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  and  a  great  number  of  hoi'ses  with 
all  their  spoils.  Intimidated  by  his  defeat,  the  viceroy,  on  the  9th  of 
February,  made  a  peace,  the  general  principle  of  which  was,  that  the 
factories  and  possessions  taken  from  the  English  company  should  be 
restored^  that  their  losses  should  be  completely  compensated;  that  what- 
ever rights  and  privileges  had  in  any  former  time  been  granted  by  the 
mogul,  should  be  confirmed  and  established  for  the  future;  and  that 
the  English  should  have  the  liberty  to  fdrtify  Calcutta  in  any  man- 
ner which  they  should  jud^e  expedient.  Having  concluded  this  treaty 
with  the  viceroy,  colonel  Clive  and  admiral  Watson  turned  their  vic- 
torious arms  against  the  French,  and  attacked  their  fortress  and  fac- 
tory at  Chandemagore,  situated  farther  up  iSht  Ganges  than  Calcutta, 
strongly  fortified,  and  the  most  important  settlement  of  the  French  at 
Bengal.     It  was  garrisoned  br.lrve  hundred  Europeans  and  twelve 
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hundred  natives.     Clive,  now  re-enforced  by  troops  from  Bombay,  in- 
vested the  place  on  the  land  side;  admirals  Watson  and  Pococte  at- 
tacked it  on  the  Ganges;  their  united  efforts  soon  compelled  the  enemj 
to  submit,  anil  the  place  was  surrendered.    The  ammunition,  stores, 
effects,  and  money  found  in  Chanderna^ore,  were  verjr  considerable;  but 
the  chief  advantage  of  the  conquest  arose  from  depriving  the  enemy  of 
their  principal  sultlcment  on  the  Ganges,  which  had  greatly  interfered 
with  the  Eoirlish  commerce  on  that  river.     The  viceroy  was  far  from 
bein»  please  J  with  the  progress  of  the  English.     He  indeed  discovered 
a  great  partiality  towards  the  French,  and  evidently  showed  an  inten- 
tion of  joining  ihem  as  soon  as  he  should  be  prepared  for  hostilities. 
He  evudcd  the  performance  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  which  he 
had  so  lately  si,rned,  and  concerted  with  French  agents  to  attack  the 
English,  while  they  promised  him  the  assistance  of  such  a  body  of 
European  troops  as  would  enable  him  to  drive  them  out  of  his  vici- 
nity.    Mr.  Watts,  a  man  of  ability,  was  then  English  resident  at  the 
viceroy's  court,  and  possessed  considerable  influence  with  the  subah's 
ministers.     He  not  only  learned,  and  was  able  to  communicate  to  the 
council  of  Calcutta,  the  intentions  of  the  subah,  but  found  means  to 
form  a  party  against  him  in  his  own  country.     The  subah,  by  all  the 
arrogant  insolence  of  a  mean  and  despicable  mind  in  high  power,  had 
provoked  the  enmity  of  the  chief  men  in  his  court  and  army.     A  plan 
was  concerted  for  depriving  him  of  his  power,  and  conducted  by 
Meer  Jafiier  Alii  Khan,  his  near  ally  by  marriage*  prime  minister  and 
chief  commander  of  the  army.     The  project  being  communicated  to 
Mr.  Watts,  he  sent  intelligence  of  it  to  the  company,  and  by  the  com- 
pany's  authority  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  malcontents  for  depriving 
Dowlah  of  a  power  which  he  was  trying  to  render  destructive  to  the 
English  interest.     Colonel  Clive,  strongly  urged  by  Jafiier,  took  the 
field  to  assist  the  malcontents.     The  English  commander,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  troops,  began  his  march.     Crossing  the  Ganges,  he  advanced 
to  Plassey,  within  one  day's  march  of  Moorshedabad,  the  capital  of 
Bengal.     There  he  found  the  viceroy  encamped  with  seventy  thou- 
sand men,  in  all  the  feeble  magnificence  which  eastern  effeminacy  has 
in  all  ages  brought  against  European  hardiness,  courage,  and  resour- 
ces of  intellect.     The  elephants,  with  their  scarlet  housings,  the  rich 
and  variegated  embroidery  of  their  tents  and  standards,  the  glitter- 
ing patade  and  costly  decorations  of  their  cavalry,  their  gilded  cano- 
pies, equalled  any  of  the  pageantry  which  a  Persian  satrap  or  king, 
ever  brought  against  the  wisdom,  strength,  or  valour,  of  Greece  or 
Maccdon.     The  subah,  as  weak  and  timid  in  difficulty  and  danger,  as 
insolent  and  overbearing  in  safety  and  prosperity,  now  courted  the 
forgiveness  and  friendship  of  Meer  Jafiier :  and  believing  that  he  had 
prevailed,  gave  him  the  command  of  his  left  wing.    .Colonel  Clive^ 
with  about  three  thousand  two  hundred  men,  advanced  against  more 
than  twenty  times  that  number.     Jafiier  took  no  part  whatever  in  the 
action  ;  the  rest  of  the  Indian  troops  were  completely  defeated  with 
the  loss  on  the  side  of  the  conquerors  of  only  seventy  men.     Colonel 
Clive,  with  wise  policy,  forbearing  to  express  any  resentment  against 
the  part  which  Jafiier  from  indecision  and  double  treachery  had  acted, 
saw  that  he  would  be  a  useful  tool  in  the  hands  of  England.     He  salut* 
ed  him  subah  of  the  three  provinces,  and  exhorted  him  to  pursue  hift 
march  to  Moorshedabadi  engaging  to  follow  him  immediately  with 
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his  army.  ArriviDg  at  the  capital,  colonel  Clive  deposed  Sorajah 
Dowlah,  and  with  great  solemnity  substituted  in  his  place  Jaffier,  who 
was  publicly  acknowledged  by  the  people  as  viceroy  of  the  proTinces 
of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa.  Jafiier  put  to  death  his  predecessor, 
and  granted  to  his  allies  and  supporters,  the  English,  all  the  condi- 
tions on  compliance  with  which  they  granted  his  vice-royalty.  He 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  company,  a  crore  of  rupees,*  as  an  in- 
demnification for  their  losses  at  Calcutta,  and  ceded  to  them  a  const* 
derable  territory,  in  the  vicinity  of  thai  city*  Thus,  in  the  space  of 
fourteen  days,  a  great  revolution  was  effected,  and  the  command  of  a 
country  superior  in  extent,  fruitfulness,  riches,  and  population,  to 
most  European  kingdoms,  was,  by  a  handful  of  troops,  who  were 
headed  by  an  officer  bred  to  a  civil  profession  and  not  instructed  in 
the  art  of  war,  transferred  to  a  company  of  merchants  residing  in  one 
of  the  most  remote  comers  of  the  globe.  Thus  ended  the  war  with 
Surajah  Dowlah,  in  which  the  viceroy  of  Bengal  was  not  only  the 
aggressor,  but  had  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  power,  perpetrated  the 
most  atrocious  cruelties.  The  subsequent  conduct  of  Clive  was  ne* 
cessary  to  procure  justice  to  his  injui^  country.  After  the  subah 
had  concluded  a  peace,  which  restored  to  the  English  their  rights^ 
and  indemnified  them  for  their  wrongs,  he  immediately  entered  into 
a  concert  with  their  enemies  for  violating  the  peace,  and  depriving 
them  of  their  long  established  possessions  and  privileges ;  but  being 
as  weak  as  wicked,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  own  ill  conducted  villany. 
^  While  the  northern  provinces  of  India  engrossed  the  principal  atten- 
tion of  the  company's  council  and  officers,  the  French  took  advantage 
of  the  temporary  absence  of  their  forces  from  the  coast  of  Coroman* 
del,  and  attacked  Ingeram,  Vizagapatam,  and  other  settlements  in 
that  quarter. 

In  1 758,  large  re-enforcements  arrived  under  M.  Lally,  with  a  strong 
squadron  under  M.  d'Apche,  and  the  enemy  projected  the  entire  con- 
(|uest  of  the  English  possessions  on  that  coast.  They  invested  Fort 
St.  David's  in  the  south  part  of  the  Carnatic,  and,  before  an  English 
force  could  arrive  to  its  assistance,  compell^ed  it  to  surrender*  Lally 
also  attacked  Tanjore,  because  the  rajah  had  distinguished  himself  as 
the  zealous  and  faithful  ally  of  the  English.  The  French  general  de- 
manded of  him  a  sum  of  money  which  would  haveamounted  to  810,000/. 
Being  refused,  he  invested  the  city  ;  but  the  rajah's  native  troops,  as- 
sisted by  British  engineers,  made  so  vigorous  a  defence,  that  the 
French  general  was  repulsed  with  loss,  and  obliged  to  raise  the  siege- 
Retreating  northwards  from  Tanjore,  he  took  possession  of  the  city 
of  Arcot,  and  made  preparations  for  the  siege  of  Madras.  The  En- 
glish were  at  this  time  so  much  surpassed  m  land  force,  that  during 
the  remiunder  of  the  campaign  they  acted  on  the  defensive. 

The  same  year  admiral  Pococke  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
British  fleets  in  India,  on  the  death  of  admiral  Watson.  On  the  36th 
of  March,  he  came  up  with  the  enemy's  ships  in  the  road  of  Fort  St» 
David's,  and  atucked  them  in  the  afternoon.  D'Apche  having  fought 
warmly  for  two  hours^  in  the  evenbg  retreated.    The  misbehaviottr 

*  A  rapee  is  sbooi  2t.  6</. ;  a  lack  is  100,000  rapees,  that  b  sbout  lS;jOOt :  a 
crore  is  ■  hundred  lacks:  consequently,  IfiSOfiOQl. 
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of  three  of  hli  captains*  prevented  Pococke  from  a  successful  pursuit. 
The  next  day  he  learned,  that  the  enemy  had  lost  a  ship  of  the  line, 
which  had  been  damaged  in  the  engagement.  About  five  hundred  of 
the  enemy  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  scarcely  one  hundred  of  the 
English.  This  was  the  first  action  ever  fought  between  a  Bntish 
and  French  fleet  in  the  Indian  seas ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  admiral  Pococke  laboured,  it  was  auspicious  to 
England. 

Admiral  Pococke  having  gone  into  harbour,  to  repair  the  damage 
incurred  by  his  fleet,  as  soon  as  he  was  refitted,  set  sail  ag^in  in 
quest  of  the  enemy.  Having  cruised  for  several  weeks,  he  found  them 
on  the  27th  of  July  at  anchor  in  Pondicherry  road.  On  descrying  the 
English  fleet,  the  French  unmoored  and  fled,  Pococke  closely  pur- 
suing the  enemy,  could  not  come  up  with  them  till  the  Sd  of  August, 
when  having  obtained  the  weather- gage,  he  bore  down  on  them  in  or- 
der of  battle.  The  engagement  began  with  great  fury  on  both  sides ; 
but  in  a  short  time  the  French  retreated  toward  Pondicherry.  Night 
intervening,  they  escaped ;  but  their  ships  were  so  much  damaged, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  sail  to  the  Mauritius  to  refit,  and  thus  leave 
to  England  the  sovereignty  of  the  Indian  seas. 

But  the  completion  of  British  victory  over  the  French  in  India  was 
reserved  for  the  glorious  1759.  In  the  month  of  December,  1758| 
Lally  began  his  march  towards  Madras,  and  in  the  beginning  of  Janu- 
ury  commenced  the  investment  of  that  important  fortress.  The  be- 
siegedi  though  inferior  to  him  in  strength,  made  a  gallant  defence. 
The  event  was  for  some  weeks  doubtful ;  but  a  considerable  re-en- 
forcement of  troops  and  stores  arriving,  conducted  by  captain  Kem- 
penfelt,  M.  Lally  raised  the  siege,  and  retreated  to  Arcot,  extremely 
chagrined  at  his  ill  success. 

About  the  same  time  a  detachment  under  colonel  Ford  dispossess- 
ed the  French  of  Visagapatam,  and  Masulipatam.  The  subah  of  the 
Decan^  who  had  been  favourable  to  the  French  as  long  as  they  appear- 
ed superiois  finding  the  English  now  so  powerful  in  his  neighborhood} 
proposed  a  treaty  to  the  government  of  Madras.  An  alliance  was  ac- 
cordinglf  conciu<M,  by  which  he  renounced  all  connexion  with 
TVance,  and  ceded  the  entire  circar  of  Masulipatam  to  the  company ; 
who  on  dieir  part,  engaged  not  to  assist  or  countenance  the  subah's 
enemies. 

Colonel  Coote  now  commanded  the  English  forces  in  the  Camatic, 
and,  being  able  to  act  on  the  offensive,  proceeded  against  Lally.  Hav- 
ing ffiAiied  several  advantages  over  the  enemy,  he  endeavoured  to 
brmghim  to  a  general  engagement,  which  he  effected  at  Wandwalsh. 
In  iMft  battlef  the  English  gained  a  great  and  important  victory,  which 
decided  the  bte  of  French  India  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  Lally, 
with  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  retired  to  Pondicherry.  The  Bri- 
tish general  recovered  Arcot ;  and,  except  Pondicherry,  the  French 
had  no  aettlemtntof  any  importance  in  the  Camatic. 

«T»oeftbeEii|fl]ahanfani8  being  tried,  were  dinniiied  die  service;  and 
the  tfaifd  was  deprived  of  hii  rank  as  post  captain  for  one  year. 

^  Vroas  the  detail  of  thiaengagenent,  to  be  foaiid  in  Soiollet^  it  appcan,  that 
gteat  valour  waadiapbyed  on  bMaidest  bat  that  the  French  geoml  waa  rath 
^■^  i«nn«f nnna .  j^j  \j^  ^  wUtij  of  thc  Eogliih  wss  owliv  to  coloiiel  Coolt's 
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The  conquest  of  Arcot  finished  the  campai^**  Admirml  PocockCf 
during  the  same  canipaign»  agiuin  defeated  the  French  and  compelled 
them  to  leave  those  seas.  On  the  Malabar  coast,  a  squadron  of  £a« 
gtish,  under  captain  Richard  Maiiland,  made  themselTes  masters  of 
the  factory  of  Surat. 

Thus  we  have  seen  French  aggression,  after  being  for  a  time  sue* 
cessfulf  rousing  British  energy,  and  producing  British  victory;  we 
have  seen  her  attempts  to  exalt  herself  by  humbling  England,  lead 
lo  herowo  humiliation,  and  the  aggrandisement  of  her  rival;  and  we 
have  seen  her  unjust  and  unwarrantable  ambition  discomfited.  Such 
was  the  state  of  affairs  where  Britain  was  engaged  for  herself  solely; 
we  must  now  follow  her  to  her  co-operation  with  allies.  We  left 
Frederick  in  winter  quarters,  after  the  campaign  of  1757,  that  glori- 
ous era  in  his  history.  In  England,  the  king  of  Prussia,  since  the 
dissolution  of  his  political  connexion  with  France,  and  his  alliance 
with  thb  country,  had  become  a  very  popular  character.  This  pre- 
dilection  rose  to  enthusiasm,  on  his  gaining  the  victory  at  Rosebach 
over  the  ancient  enemy  of  Briuin.  The  Onion  of  the  two  catholic 
powers  was  by  many  considered  as  a  confederacy  to  oppress  and  sub- 
vert the  protestant  interest  of  Germany.  The  English  applauded 
and  extolled  Frederick  as  the  protestant  hero,  and  anxious  for  his 
success,  were  willing  to  contribute  towards  his  support  and  defence. 
Mr.  Pitt,  having  taken  a  view  of  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  continentf 
as  well  as  the  whole  operations  of  the  year,  saw  that  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  Britain  were  necessary  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power ; 
and  that  exertions  in  Germany,  by  employing  the  strength  of  France 
in  that  qi^rter,  would  weaken  her  operations  in  America.  He  there- 
fore proposed,  tliat  a  strong  army  should  co-operate  with  the  king  of 
Prussia  in  Germany  in  the  ensuing  campaign.  A  subsidiary  treaty 
was  concluded,  by  which  the  king  of  England  stipulated  to  pay  into 
the  hands  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  the  annual  sum  of  670/)00t  to  be 
employed  at  his  discretion  for  the  good  of  the  common  cause  ;  and 
parliament  cheerfully  voted  the  necessary  supplies  for  that  objecti 
and  other  purposes  of  the  war. 

The  convention  of  Cloister-seven  was  considered  as  a  disgrace  to 
the  nation,  and  also  as  infringed  by  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the 
French  in  Hanover.  The  army,  which  had  been  dispersed  by  that 
treaty,  was  re-assembled  in  British  pay,  and  the  command,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Mr.  Pitt,  bestowed  on  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick ;  whose 
object  in  the  campaign  of  1 758  was  to  drive  eighty  thousand  French 
d-oops  from  Lower  Saxony  and  Westphalia.  His  own  forces  at  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign  consisted  of  only  thirty  thousand  Hano- 
verians, but  they  were  afterwards  joined  by  the  troops  of  Hesse-Cas- 
sel  and  Brunswick,  whom  England  engaged  by  subsidies  to  assist  in 
the  deliverance  of  Germany.  The  plan  of  operations  concerted  with 
Frederick  was,  to  compel  the  enemy  to  evacuate  Brunswick  and  Han- 
over, through  the  fear  of  having  their  communication  with  the  Rhine 
intercepted*  For  these  purposes  he  sent  in  March  two  detachments 
to  the  Weaer.  of  which  one  gained  possession  of  Verden,  the  others 
under  the  command  of  his  nephew,  the  hereditary  prince,  took  pos« 

•  The  campaign  somewhat  excraded  the  boandaries  of  1759,  Arcot  being  taken 
in  the  bcginmng  of  February,  1760. 
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session  of  the  strong  and  important  post  of  Floyer.  In  April,  prince 
Ferdinand  himselfi  crossing  the  Aller,  advanced  south  towards  Bruns- 
wick, assisted  by  a  detachment  of  Prussian  troops  under  prince  Hen- 
ry, the  king's  brother.  M.  Clermont,  who  had  succeeded  Richelieu 
in  the  command  of  the  French  forces,  apprehensive  of  being  cut  off 
from  his  intercourse  with  the  Rhine  evacuated  Brunswick,  Wolfen- 
buttel,  and  Hanover,  and  marched  to  Westphalia.  Crossing  the  We- 
ser,  Ferdinand  besieged  Minden,  and  took  it  in  sight  of  the  enemy's 
army.  Count  Clermont  now  retreated  towards  the  Rhine ;  repassed 
it  at  Wesel  in  May  ;  and  stationed  the  army  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  after  having  lost  a  number  of  his  troops,  which  were  taken  in 
the  retreat.  Ferdinand  would  not  suffer  them  to  remain  undisturbed 
within  the  boundaries  of  Germany.  In  June,  he  attacked  them  at 
Crevelt  near  Cleves,  and  gained  a  victory  more  glorious  to  bis  mili- 
tary character  than  decisive  in  its  consequences.  The  prince  of  Sou* 
bise,  who  commanded  a  considerable  body  of  French,  having  defeated 
a  detachment  of  Hessians,  Ferdinand  was  obliged  to  act  on  the  defen- 
sive, and  the  affairs  of  France  began  to  wear  a  more  favourable  as- 
pect. In  July,  twelve  thousand  British  troops  arriving  from  England 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  to  re-enforce  the  al- 
lies, Ferdinand  now  resumed  his  offensive  operations.  Through  his 
judicious,  well  planned,  and  well  executed  movements,  he  com* 
pletely  effected  the  object  ofthe  campaign,  by  driving  the  French  out 
of  Lower  Saxony  and  Westphalia.* 

The  king  of  Prussia  now  endeavored  to  make  the  utmost  advan- 
tage ofthe  victories  which  he  had  gained  at  the  close  of  the  preced- 
ing campaign.  Of  Silesia,  the  fortress  of  Schweidnitz alone  remain- 
ed in  the  hands  of  Austria.  This  place,  which  was  blockaded  during 
winter,  on  the  return  of  spring  he  attacked  by  a  regular  siege.  Com- 
mencing his  works  on  the  3d  of  April,  he  on  the  15th  carried  the  gar- 
rison by  assault.  Having  thus  completely  recovered  Silesia,  he  in- 
vaded Moravia,  and  besieged  Olmutz  its  capital ;  but  having  opened 
the  trenches  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  town,  he  spent  his  time 
and  ammunition  uselessly  ;  and  count  Daun  arriving,  obliged  him  to 
raise  the  siege.  Meanwhile  the  Russians  and  Cossacks  had  invaded 
Brandenburgh,  and  were  committing  the  most  barbarous  ravages. 
Their  army  being  divided  into  two  parts,  it  was  Frederick's  object  to 
come  between  them,  so  as  to  cut  off  their  communication  with  each 
other.  In  this  design  he  succeeded ;  and  was  able  to  bring  Roman- 
zow,  with  the  principal  division,  to  battle  at  Kustrin.f  The  ready  ge- 
nius of  the  Prussian  king,  on  perceiving  the  disposition  of  the  Rus- 
sian troops,  formed  his  men  in  such  a  way,  as  to  bear  with  his  artille- 
ry on  their  thick  mass,  and  prevent  the  parts  of  their  army  from  sup- 
porting each  other.  Success  followed  his  attempt ;  he  gained  a  most 
decisive  victory ;  and  the  loss  of  the  enemy  amounted  to  17,000  men, 
with  a  great  quantity  of  cannon  and  stores :  the  loss  on  the  side  of 
the  Prussians  amounted  to  about  twelve  hundred  men.  Having  thua 
freed  his  country  from  the  danger  of  the  Russians,  he  hastened  a- 
gainstthe  Austrians  under  marshal  Daun.  On  the  14ih  of  October, 
be  was  surprised  by  that  general  at  Hochkirchin  ;^  suffered  a  defeati 

*  SmoUetj  vol.  ii.  t    Giles.  ^  SmoUet 
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but  not  decisire ;  acted  with  such  alMlitjy  as  to  preveat  the  enemj 
from  deriTing  any  material  advantage  from  a  Tictoiy ;  aad  ultimately 
compelled  Daun  to  retire  into  Bohemia.  The  Russians  and  Swedes 
were  also  obliged  to  withdraw  to  Stralaund. 

In  1759,  prince  Ferdinand  took  the  field  against  the  French,  who 
had  again  invaded  Westphalia  in  great  force,  under  Messrs.  De  Con- 
tades  and  Broglio.  Prince  Ferdinand,  in  July,  found  them  posted  at 
Minden.  The  prince  thinking  the  enemy  too  strongly  posted  to 
render  an  attack  by  him  wise,  took  a  position  at  some  dutance,  hop- 
ing to  provoke  them  to  commence  an  assault,  which  he  was  well  pre- 
pared to  resisL  The  French  generals  very  imprudently  left  their 
own  strong  posts  to  attack  prince  Ferdinand.  The  battle  began  at 
dawn,  and  was  fought  with  great  impetuosity  on  both  sides  till  noon  ; 
when  the  vigour,  firmness,  and  courage  of  the  English  ikfahtet 
determined  the  fkte  of  the  day,  and  gained  a  complete  victoiy.  The 
British  cavalry^  commanded  by  lord  George  Sackville,  were  ordered 
to  advance,  and  bear  down  upon  the  enemy  when  routed  and  flying. 
They  did  not  advance'^  and  were  of  no  tenrice  in  the  battle,*  The 
same  day,  the  hereditary  prince  of  Brunswick,  who  was  £ut  rising  to 
military  eminence,  having  been  sent  by  his  uncle  against  a  detach* 
ment  of  French  at  Gofeldt  with  six  thousand  men,  defeated  twice  that 
number  of  the  enemy,  killed  three  thousand  and  took  as  many  prison- 
ers. These  successes  enabled  Ferdinand  to  drive  the  French  a  se- 
cond time  out  of  Germany,  and  to  leave  the  allies  in  possession  of 
every  province  and  town  which  belonged  to  them  at  the  declaration 
of  war. 

The  campaign  of  1759  was  &r  from  being  equally  prosperous  to 
the  Prussian  monarch.  Besides  the  formidable  enemies  that  he  had 
to  encounter  abroad,  he  was  distracted  at  home  by  dissensions  among 
his  generals.  It  was  the  object  of  the  Austrians  and  Russians,  who 
had  before  fought  separately,  to  form  a  junction  this  campaign. 
Frederick's  first  purpose  was,  to  prevent  this  junction,  and  to  attack 
one  division  before  they  could  be  supported  by  another ;  but  the  dis- 
orders among  the  generals  prevented  them  from  acting  with  their 
usual  skill  and  alacrity.  The  Prussians  were  defeated,  on  the  2Sd  of 
June,  at  Kay,  on  the  Oder,  with  the  loss  of  more  than  four  thousand 
men.  This  disaster  disconcerted  the  king^s  measures,  and  was  the 
prelude  to  a  much  greater  defeaL  The  Austrians  and  Russians,  soon 
after  this  battle,  joined  their  forces  and  encamped  at  Kundersdorf, 
near  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  On  the  13th  of  August,  the  king  of 
Prussia  attacked  the  enemy,  and  had  almost  succeeded  in  defeating 
the  Russians,  when  the  intervention  of  marshal  Loudohn  and  the  Aus- 
trian army  gave  a  fatal  turn  to  aflfairs.  Notwithstanding  the  extra- 
ordinary efforts  of  the  king,  who  exposed  himself  in  the  most  danger- 
ous parts  of  the  field,  had  two  horses  shot  under  him,  and  his  clothes 
rent  by  musket  balls,  the  Prussians  were  completely  defeated  and 
dispersed  ;  the  approach  of  night  saved  their  army  from  total  ruin.t 

'  HU  1ordship*8  conduct  on  tbb  occasion  underwent  an  inquiry  and  a  trial. 
He  alleged  in  bis  defence,  that  contradictory  orders  had  been  sent.  This  allega- 
tion, however,  was  not  made  out  to  the  satisfaclion  of  the  court;  the  issue  was. 
that  he  was  declared  unfit  for  serving  his  majesly  in  a  military  capacity. 

\  The  kiDf  6iiding  the  defeat  iiievitable»  sent  a  letter  to  the  queen  ro  these 
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Tbc  pressure  of  calamity  senred  only  to  increase  th«  elastic  force  of 
Frederick's  genius.  He  recruited  his  army  with  indeC&tigable  dili- 
gence, replaced  his  artillery  from  the  arsenal  of  Berlin^  and  soon 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of  troops.  But  the 
jealousies  between  the  Russians  and  Austrians  concurred  with  the 
acti?e  ability  of  Frederick.  When  Daun  proposed  to  pursue  the  ene- 
my, the  Russian  general  would  not  consent ;  and  the  Ume  was  wast- 
ed without  any  important  effort,  until  winter  gave  the  Prussian  mon- 
arch some  resjnie  for  restoring  his  affairs. 

In  1760,  the  court  of  Versailles  made  great  preparations  for  re- 
corering  their  footing  in  Westphalia*  The  hereditary  prince,  in 
April,  having  assailed  the  count  de  Germain  too  adventurously,  was 
repulsed;  but  afterwards,  on  the  1 6th  of  July,  attacked  a  numerous 
body  of  the  enemy  at  Exdorf,  and  gained  a  brilliant  victory ;  five  bat- 
ulions  were  taken  prisoners,  with  their  arms,  baggage  and  artillery.* 
On  the  31st  of  the  same  month,  prince  Ferdmand,  with  the  main  ar- 
my, had  an  engagement  with  the  French  near  Cassel,  in  which  the 
enemy  were  compelled  to  retreat*  The  hereditary  prince  was  after- 
wards defeated  near  Campen,  but  by  a  masterly  retreat  •  was  able  to 
rejoin  the  main  army.  The  successes  of  that  campaign  towards  the 
close  were  very  various,  but  on  the  whole  it  was  not  favourable  to  the 
allies,  as  the  French  had  again  got  possession  of  a  great  part  of  West- 
phalia^  and  the  whole  principality  of  Hesse. 

The  king  of  Prussia  strained  every  nerve  to  compensate  the  losses 
of  the  preceding  year,  and  so  distributed  his  forces  as  to  oppose  the 
Russians,  Swedes  and  Austrians,  in  separate  divisions;  while  the 
Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  attempted  to  join  the  Austrians  in  Sile- 
sia. Frederick  used  every  art  to  animate  and  inspire  his  troops ;  he 
addressed  himself  to  their  superstition,  credulity,  and  every  other 
principle  by  which  wise  policy  could  operate  upon  vulgar  minds : 
thus  inspired,  they  took  the  field.  The  king  found  means  to  com- 
bine attack  and  defonce.  While  protecting  Silesia,  he  invested  Dres- 
den ;  but  the  approach  of  Marshal  Daun  obliged  him  to  raise  the 
siege  of  that  city ;  and  the  enemy  also  took  Glatz,  in  Silesia.  The 
king  found  it  necessary  now  to  resort  to  Silesia  in  person,  to  main- 
tain his  interest  in  that  long  contested  province ;  with  bis  usual  dex- 
terity, he  separated  two  divisions  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  kept  such 
positions  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  surround  his  forces.  He 
changed  his  movements  and  posts  so  often,  that  he  kept  the  enemy  al- 
ways on  the  watch ;  and  determined  to  attack  them  himself,  as  soon 
as  he  should,  by  marches  aud  countermarches,  draw  the  one  division 
to  too  great  a  distance  from  the  other  to  receive  from  it  any  supports 
Before  him  was  marshal  Daun  with  one  army ;  behind  him,  Loudohn 
with  another;  and  he  was  informed  by  his  spies,  that  a  third  army  of 
Russians  had  crossed  the  Oder  and  joined  Daun.  Daun  being  re- 
cnforced  by  the  Russians,  on  the  evening  of  the  Uth  of  August  pre- 
pared to  give  the  king  of  Prussia  battle.     Next  day  his  majesty  de- 

termt :  "Remove  from  Berlin  with  the  roytl  family ;  let  the  archives  be  carried 
to  Potsdam :  the  town  may  make  conditions  with  the  enemy  "'^GilUea, 

*  Klliot's  regiment  of  tight  horse  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  field  upon 
this  occasion  t  snd«  to  the  astuntshroent  of  the  veteran  troops,  charged  five  dif« 
ferent  times,  jmd  broke  through  the  enemy  at  every  charge*  See  Belaluun'a 
History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii.  p.  478. 
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camped  at  Dight  with  his  army,  and  crossed  the  Oder  towards  general 
Loodohn.    Frederick  took  posseauon  of  an  advaniageoas  gro«nd» 
which  he  ju&tly  concluded  Loadohn  would  wish  to  occopy.      Loa- 
dohn  advancing,  and  perceiving  thai  there  were  troops  posted  there, 
supposed  that  it  was  hut  a  small  detachment,  and  that  the  main  army 
of  Pnisttawas  in  camp  at  Lignits.    Procceiting  to  dislodge  the  fan- 
cied detachment,  he  suddenly  found  himself  atucked  by  the  whole 
Prussian  army.     The  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  surprise,  render* 
ed  the  defeat  inevitable  and  complete :  10,000  Austtians  were  slain, 
and  6,000  taken  prisoners.     In  the  camp  at  Lignitz,  Frederick  had 
left  some  hussars,  who  imitated  the  noise  of  patroles  and  sentinels. 
Daun,  not  doubtmg  that  he  should  in  the  morning  find  the  Prussians 
where  they  had  be^in  the  evening,  marched  towards  the  camp ;  but 
to  his  utter  surprise,  he  found  it  entirely  empty.    The  wind  had  been 
so  boisterous  and  adverse,  that  Daun  had  not  heard  the  report  of  two 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon  at  half  a  mile's  distance ;  and  knew  nothing 
of  the  enemy,  till  he  saw  them  arrayed  in  order  of  battle  on  the  oppo- 
site ude  of  the  river.    Daun  was  evidently  undetermined  whether  he 
ought  to  attack  the  enemy  or  retreat.    Frederick  ordered  his  troops 
to  fire,  in  demonstration  of  joy  for  victory  ;  a  dexterous  manoeuvre, 
which  completely  dispirited  the  Austrians,  and  precipitated  their  re- 
treat.    He  dispersed  the  Russians  by  a  stratagem  not  unlike  that 
which  Themistocles  employed  towards  Xerxes.     He  sent  a  peasant 
vrith  a  letter  to  his  brother  Henry,  telling  him  that  he  was  advancing 
as  fiist  as  he  could  after  his  victory  over  the  Austrians,  to  attack  the 
Russians,  and  he  hoped  with  equal  success.     The  peasant  purposely 
throwing  himself  in  the  way  of  the  enemy  was  taken ;  the  letter  was 
found  on  him ;  and,  on  being  read,  they  repassed  the  Oder,  and  de- 
stroyed the  bridge ;  and  thus,  in  order  to  avoid  the  pretended  pursuit 
of  Frederick,  they  cut  off  their  own  communication  with  the  allied 
army.    Frederick,  meanwhile,  instead  of  following  them  endeavour* 
ed  to  make  the  best  of  his  victory  by  driving  the  Austrians  out  of  Si- 
lesia. Daun,  regretting  that  he  had  been  so  completely  out-generaled 
by  Frederick,  employed  every  means  to  prevail  on  the  Russians  to 
repass  the  Oder,  and  invade  Brandenburgh.     He  at  last  prevailed  ; 
and  in  October,  the  Russians  entered  the  electorate,  and  invested 
Berlin.    The  number  of  Prussians  that  had  been  left  to  guard  the 
capital,  was  less  than  half  that  of  the  Austrians  and  Russians.    The 
combined  armies  entered  the  capital,  and  behaved  with  savage  fero- 
city ;  but  the  king  hastening  from  Silesia,  the  enemy  on  his  approach 
thought  it  expedient  to  retire.     Having  delivered  his  country  from 
the  combined  troops,  he  returned  to  oppose  marshal  Daun,  drew  him 
into  a  battle  in  a  disadvantageous  situation,  and  gained  at  Torgan  a 
victory  still  more  decisive  than  that  which  he  had  obtained  over  mar« 
abal  Loudohn.    The  Russians,  on  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  their  ally, 
retired  into  Poland ;  and  thus  Frederick  became  agun  superior  to 
all  his  enemies.     They  might  invade  his  country,  take  his  towns,  de- 
feat his  armies,  exhaust  many  of  his  resources ;  but  he  had  in  his  ge* 
nius  one  resource,  which  they  could  not  exhaust :  with  his  transcen* 
dent  abilities  he  ultimately  predominated  over  all  their  force,  experi- 
ence and  skill.    Such  was  the  state  of  our  principal  ally  in  war,  in 
October  1760. 
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The  war  gave  occasion  to'discussions  between  Britain  and  Holland^ 
which  involved  general  questions  concerning  the  rights  and  conduct  of 
neutral  states,  when  neighbouring  powers  are  ensaged  in  hostilities.  By 
the  barrier  treaty  it  had  been  expressly  declared,  mat  no  fortress,  to wn, 
or  territory  of  the  Austrian  Low  Countries  should  be  ceded  or  transfer- 
red to  the  crown  of  France  on  any  pretext  whatever.  Notwithstanding 
this  treaty,  the  states-^neral  had  acquiesced  in  the  surrender  of  Ostend 
and  Nieuport  to  the  French.  They  nad  also  given  permission  for  the 
free  passage  of  warlike  stores  through  their  territories,  for  the  use  of  the 
French  army.  A  memorial,  by  order  of  the  British  king,  was  presented 
to  the  states.  They  answered!,  that  they  could  not  prevent  tne  infrac* 
tions  of  treaties.  The  Dutch  for  several  years  had  oeen  supplying  the 
French  with  all  sorts  of  warlike  stores,  and  transportins  the  produce  of 
the  French  sugar  colonies  to  Europe,  as  carriers  hired  by  tne  proprie- 
tors; and  were  at  this  time  very  active  in  carrying  contraband  gooos  to 
France.  The  supineness  and  mefficiency  of  the  Newcastle  administra- 
tion had  suffered  such  violations  of  neutrality  to  escape  with  impunity; 
but  with  the  energy  of  Pitt,  the  case  was  changed.  The  court  of  Great 
Britain  having  complained  of  this  violation  of  neutrality  without  obtain- 
ing redress,  took  the  most  effectual  step  for  redressing  themselves. 
'Fney  issued  orders  to  arrest  all  ships  ot  neutral  powers,  that  should 
have  French  jproperty  on  board.  These  necessary  orders  were  strictly 
and  vigorously  executed.  A  number  of  Dutch  snips  with  French  car- 
goes were  seized  and  confiscated;  a  great  ferment  arose  among  the 
Dutch:  they  remonstrated,  and  they  complained.  The  British ^vem- 
ment  assured  them,  that  we  were  desirous  of  remaining  in  amity  with 
them,  but  that  we  never  could  connive  at  such  a  deviation  from  neu- 
trality; and  that  we  should  continue  to  capture  ships  cau^t  in  such  acts 
of  violation.  Towards  the  close  of  1758,  they  be^m  to  make  some  pre- 
parations for  hostilities.  The  princess  dowager  of  Orange,  daughter  of 
George  II. ,  b^  her  judicious  management  prevented  the  two  nations  from 
a'  quarrel,  which  it  was  so  much  the  interest  of  both  to  avoid.  English 
privateers  having  frequently,  without  any  authority,  rifled  Dutch 
ships,  the  masters  were  punished  as  pirates;  but  by  our  ships  of  war, 
autnorised  for  the  purpose,  the  ag^essors  of  the  law  of  nations  continu- 
ed to  be  captured.  The  princess  aying,  the  conduct  of  the  states  threat- 
ened the  dissolution  of  peace;  and  tney  persisted  in  supplying  the  French 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  East  had  manifested  a  hostile  disposition 
to  the  English  interest.  A  second  memorial  was  presented  by  sir  Jo- 
seph Yorke.  They  endeavoured  to  justify  themselves;  but  as  the  at- 
tempt was  evasive  and  unsatisfactory,  the  British  minister  instructed 
the  ambassador  to  reply  in  more  peremptory  terms.  The  Dutch  aware 
that  Pitt  never  threatened  in  vain,  promised*  to  abstain  from  every  kind 
of  traffic  that  gave  umbrage  to  Great  Britain,  and  to  inflict  exemplary 
punishment  on  any  of  their  subjects  or  servants  who  should  giveoff^ice 
to  England. 

Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain,  died  in  1759,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Charles.  This  prince  was  very  far  from  adopting  the  senti- 
ments and  policy  of  his  predecessor  respecting  England.  Hitherto, 
however,  the  difference  dia  not  manifest  itself. 

During  the  contest  which  was  carried  on  by  Britain  and  her  allies, 
overtures  were  made  by  Geoi^  and  Frederick  towards  the  termination 

*  See  Smollet,  vol.  ii. 
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of  war.  In  the  winter  which  followed  the  campaign  1759,  immedimtelj 
after  tlie  capture  of  Quebec  and  admiral  HawKe*s  victory^  Mr.  Fitt, 
aware  that  the  day  of  success  is  the  time  for  ofTering  peace,  proposed 
that  the  allied  kings  should  intimate  their  willingness  to  open  a  ne- 
gotiation. Frederick  consented,  and  a  memoriiU  was  delivered  to 
the  French,  imperial,  and  Russian  ambassadors,  signifying  that  their 
Britannic  and  Prussian  migesties  were  ready  to  send  plenipotentia- 
ries to  any  proper  place  that  should  be  appointed,  in  oraer  to  receive 
oveKures  for  a  general  peace.  A  preliminary  article  proposed  waa, 
that  tlic  dominions  of  tne  king  of  Prussia  should  be  preserved  en- 
tire. This  proposal  being  communicated  to  the  court  of  Versailles, 
France  replied,  tliat  she  had  no  other  wish  but  to  make  peace  with 
England;  but  that  not  being  at  war  with  Pni.«isia,  she  could  not  con- 
found tlic  interests  of  tliat  nation  with  those  of  Britain.  France  had 
been  completely  discomfited  in  every  quarter  in  which  England  and  she 
liad  to  cope,  apart  from  their  mutual  allies.  She  was  entirely  subdued 
in  Nortli  America,  the  East  and  West  Indies;  and  had  been  also  de- 
feated in  Gennany.  The  inferiority  of  her  naval  power  obliged  her  to 
flespair  of  success  in  any  maritime  efforts;  but  in  uermany,  Uiough  de- 
feated, her  case  was  by  no  means  so  desperate.  From  the  exhausted  state 
of  the  king  of  Prus!>ia,  and  the  enormous  expenses  of  die  war  to  England^ 
she  was  in  hopes  that  she  and  her  allies  mi<2;ht  in  that  country  obtain 
advantages,  which  would  procure  more  favourable  terms  than  sne  could 
expect  U-om  the  events  in  those  quarters  in  which  she  and  England  had 
been  singly  engaged.  The  presentation  of  the  balance  of  power,  by 
supporting  the  king  of  Prussia  against  the  great  confederacy,  had  been 
the  principal  object  of  the  war  in  Germany.  *  Had  France  ratified  the 
propot^ed  preliminary  there  would  have  remained  little  which  she  could 
set  against  the  conditions  that  Britain  was  empowered  by  her  victories 
to  demand.  She  tlierefore  determined  at  present  to  reject  a  proposal 
with  such  a  preface.  The  empress-queen,  though  liitherto  frequently 
baffled*  trusted  to  the  resources  of  the  combination,  for  the  ultimate  at- 
tainment of  those  objects  which  she  sought  by  the  war,  and  would  bj 
no  means  enter  into  a  negotiation,  the  preliminary  article  of  which  was 
the  abandonment  of  her  views  on  the  Prussian  dominions.  The  over- 
tores  were  rejected  by  both  France  and  Austria,  in  the  belief  that  at  a 
future  period  they  could  procure  conditions  more  compatible  with  the 
views  with  which  "tliey  had  respectively  commenced  their  aggressions. 
Such  was  the  state  of  Britain  respecting  war,  negotiation,  ulies,  and 
neutral  powers,  in  October,  1760.  The  condition  of  tliis  country  in  her 
various  relations  had,  from  July,  1757,  to  October,  1760,  in  three  years 
and  a  quarter,  been  raised  ft  om  depression  and  disgrace  to  eiudtation 
and  glory.  This  change,  under  Divine  Providence,  had  been^principal- 
ly  effected  by  the  force  of  genius,  which  overbore  all  private  juntos  and 
party  distinctions,  finmed  the  wisest  and  most  vigorous  plants,  selected 
the  fittest  instruments  of  execution,  and  by  the  combination  of  wisdom, 
firmness,  and  judicious  choice,  produced  the  most  signal  and  import- 
ant success.  On  two  individuals,  though  of  different  ranks,  yet  who 
had  each  risen  to  a  much  higher  elevation  than  that  in  which  he  was 
bom,  depended  the  fortune  of  Europe,  and  other  quarters  of  the  world. 
la  their  different  situations,  William  Pitt,  and  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
uverbore  confederacy  by  intellectaal  pre-eminence  and  moral  energy. 
An  event  now  took  place,  in  itself  of  ^eat  importance,  and  which  led 
to  the  commencement  of  a  reign  in  ali  its  historv,  connexions,  and  rela- 
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tions;  in  the  events,  changes,  and  vicissitudes,  that  it  has  'witnessed;  in 
the  difficulties  which  it  has  had  to  encounter,  and  in  the  displays  o*  hu- 
man NATURE  which  it  has  exiiibited,  the  most  momentous  that  is  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

On  Saturday  morning  tlie  25th  of  October,  1760,  kine  Georgn-  U.  of 
Great  Britain,  then  near  seventy -seven  years  of  age,  being  at  Kensing- 
ton palace,  rose  at  his  usual  hour,  called  his  page,  drank  his  choco- 
late, and  inquired  about  the  wind,  as  he  was  anxious  for  the  arrival  of 
the  mails;  observing,-  that  as  it  was  a  fine  day,  he  proposed  to  walk  in 
the  garden.  A  few  minutes  after  this  declaration,  liis  [)a2;e,  who  had 
left  the  room,  heani  a  noise,  as  of  something  falling.  He  returned  hastily 
into  the  apartment  with  other  attendants,  and  found  the  king  weltering 
on  the  floor;  being  lifted  on  abed,  l-e  in  a  faint  voice  desired  they  would 
call  Amelia,  but  before  the  princess  could  reach  his  apartment,  he 
breathed  his  last 

George  II.,  with  abilities  not  exceeding;  mediocrity, possessed  amiable 
and  estimable  qualities:  he  was  just,  open,  sincere,  brave,  and  thcueh 
in  his  temper  prone  to  anger,  yet  placable,  and  in  his  dispositions  mild 
and  humane.  His  government  was  equitable  and  constitutional,  as  far 
as  depended  on  himself,  but  varied  in  vigour  and  wisdom  acrording  to 
the  cnaracters  of  his  ministers.  The  chief  defects  of  his  pi  lilies  aiose 
from  his  predilection  for  his  native  dominions,  which  involved  Ciitaiii 
in  alliances,  subsidies,  and  hostilities,  tliat,  being  Uij  necessary,  were  per- 
nicious, in  proportion  to  their  magnitude.  His  prercr^nce  of  one  pai  iv  of 
his  British  subjects,  during  a  great  part  of  his  rciL;i».,  th'mah  neither  ve- 
ry liberal  nor  wise,  was  the  natural  consequence  of  tin*  cjvunislances  in 
which  he  was  placed,  operating  on  his  limited  capac  it  \ .  The  last  yeivrs 
of  his  life  proved  to  him  tliat  connexion  with  a  certain  confederacy 
was  not  necessary  to  the  highest  ministerial  ability.  In  the  first  part 
of  his  reign,  a  minister  of  considerable  talents,  and  in  inany  rt^spects 
beneficial  to  his  country,  established  systematic  cornipti^mas  an  eugine 
of  executive  government;  and  for  many  years  this  en;j;ine  was  believed 
indispensable.  In  the  last  peiiod  of  his  reijjn,  a  minister  demonstrated, 
that  corruption  was  not  necessary  to  superior  genius,  magnanimity,  and 
energy;  but  that  talents  and  virtue,  pronqjlly,  directly,  anfl  decisively 
exerted  for  patriotic  purposes,  overbore  all  opposition,  and  procured, 
with  the  applause  of  tlie  people,  every  resource  which  wan  wanted  for 
British  security  and  glory.  The  pacific  policy  of  sir  Robert  \Valpolc, 
and  the  persevering  attention  of  Mr.  Pelham,  had  a  share  in  promoting 
the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  this  country:  but  iheir  astonishing 
rise  under  this  kiti«r,  was  chiefly  owing  to  a  more  gi^neral  cause  of  Bri- 
tish greatness — the  progressive  spirit  of  industry  and  enterprise  which 
freedom  fosters. 

From  the  same  source,  flowed  literature  and  science;  and  in  the  vo- 
riqiis  departments  of  learning,  Britain  was  eminently  distinguished. 
Swift,  Pope,  and  Bolin^broke,  began  the  literai-y  glorv  of  GeorgeV 
reign;  Thomson  gi-aced  its  middle  stage;  Johnson  and  tlume adorned 
its  later  periods.  Having  U^fore  rivafied,  and  at  this  time  rivalling 
die  ancients,  in  the  various  species  and  degrees  of  poetry  and  philoso- 
phy, Britain  now  for  tlie  first  time  contested  the  palm  of  history,  and 
urought  her  Robertson  and  her  Hume,  to  match  the  Livy  and  Herodo- 
tus, the  Tacitus  and  Thucydides,  of  tlie  Romans  and  Greeks.  Theolo- 
gy, investigated  by  the  inquiring  and  philosophical  ^p.rit  of  free  and  en- 
lightened  £uglialimeny  produced  valuable  accessions  to  theoretical  anil 
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practical  kiiowkMluje,  in  tlie  works  of  Wiirbartoii,  Hurd^  SherlocJc, 
H  )a(lley,  and  Seeker.  The  di^^se liters  also  contiibutetl  a  considerable 
share  to  the  leainiiisraiid  piety  of  the  times.  While  Foster,  Watts,  and 
Doddridtje,  iucuUait^d  religious  conduct, bv  expoundinii and  iuijHe>A»ii» 
in<letail  the  doctriaes  of  chri&tianity,  the  learned  aiid  lojiical  Lelatid 
defended  with  force  and  success  the  whide  chn>iian  rehixion  Hjjiiinst 
the  attacks  of  tlie  deisms.  Not  rational  piety  only,  however,  mark  the 
theolot^itiil  effbrls  of  this  jieriod:  ingeniou;?  ad\enturers  in  fanaticism 
tVanied  a  new  species  of  •juj.erstiujjn,  wliitli  both  at  that  time  and  siixe, 
has  produced  very  important  eliects  on  the  sentiments,  cliaracter.  and 
manners  of  nund><  rs  of  peojde  in  all  ranks.  Whitt field  and  Woiey, 
having  perceived  tr.at  not  a  tlw  of  tlie  estabiiMied  clergy  had  relaxed  in 
the  performance  of  tiieir  oiricial  duties,  formed  a  proitct  of  supplvinK, 
m  their  own  person^*,  this  tichciency  oi  spw  ttual  instruction;  and,  iii 
order  to  estabti>h  suflicient  iiiiluence,  prolossod  superior  sanctity,  and 
pretended  divine  illumination.  Beinj^  buth  men  of  dexterity  and  ad- 
dress, diey  played  ^uccessi'ully  on  the  fancies  and  passions,  and  made  a 
multitude  of  converts  to  their  respective  kinds  of  entnusiasm.  Titey 
certainly  were  the  means  of  rou-^inp:  the  cloru;y  to  a  more  vigorous  dis- 
charge of  their  profe!r»>ional  occupation:  and  it  is  probable  that  they  may 
have  also  ma<le  snne  of  their  votaries,  bv  workino;  on  their  fears  and 
fancies,  pious  and  charitable,  whom  reason  and  conscience  might  not 
have  innuenced.  8o  far  their  eiiorts  may  have  been  salutary  :  but 
the  first  principle  of  their  theory,  divine  illumination,  suj  ersjeding  the 
necessity  of  human  discipline  and  learniiii^,  has  opened  the  way  to  ma- 
ny illiterate  and  ignorant  undeitakers,  who,  either  circulating  or  sta- 
tionary, have  inculcated  and  impressed  their  absurd  and  often  perni- 
cious doctrines  on  the  weak  and  credulous;  s»  that  frequently  profli- 
gacy, and  not  rarely  insanity  and  suicide  have  flowed  from  such  spiritaal 
instructions.  In  the  lighter  species  of  comp*>siti(m,  England  showed 
that  she  could  excel,  as  well  as  in  the  graver  and  tieeper.  If  Spain  and 
France  could  respectively  boast  of  Cer>antea  and  Le  Sage,  Britain 
could  boast  of  Smollet  and  Fielding:.  But  now  they  were  not  only,  as 
in  tlie  time  of  Anne,  a  few  illustrious  in  the  dift'erent  provinces  of  ge- 
nius? there  were  many  respectable.  The  precepts,  and  much  more 
the  example,  of  the  great  writers  of  tliat  aj^e,  had  diflused  taste  and  the 
study  of  composition;  and  many  more  hatf  obtained  a  competent  share 
of  useful  and  elegant  erudition,  than  at  any  former  period  of  English 
history.  In  no  age  or  country  had  learning  been  more  widely  spread 
than  in  Britain  in  the  year  1760. 

In  the  fine  arts,  England  was  beginning  to  attain  distinction.  The 
encouragement  bestowed  on  the  sublime  compositions  of  Handel,  had 
stimulated  the  natives  to  musical  effort.  Hogarth  showed  that  Eng- 
land could  use  the  pencil  as  well  as  the  pen  ;  and  with  the  bold  origin* 
ality  of  genius,  he  pursued  a  path  hitherto  untrodden.  Reynolds  i^so 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  fame,  which  he  since  raised  to  so  great  a 
height.  In  architetture,  improvements  were  made  by  the  taste  and 
genius  of  a  fiurlinglon  ;  still,  however,  a  relish  continued  for  the 
ponderous  structures  of  Vanburgh. 

*  The  manners  of  that  age,  though  abounding  in  parade  and  form, 
were  in  many  respects  dignified  and  impressive.  They  certainly 
contained  a  much  greater  degree  of  pomp,  and  state,  and  ceremony, 
than  was  necessary  for  social  oarties  in  common  life.     Mingled  with 
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this  stifihess  and  precision,  there  was,  in  conversation  and  in  familiar 
writing*  an  indelicacy^  less  indeed  than  in  the  preceding  age  of  George 
I.,  but  still  far  short  of  just  taste  and  moral  refinement.  This  was 
probably  encouraged  by  the  practice  of  the  court,  to  which  modesty 
and  reputation  were  not  then  necessary  passports.  The  king's  mis- 
tresses still  continued  to  mix  in  ail  fashionable  parties,  and  even  to  be 
companions  to  the  princesses.*  The  signal  successes  which  adorned 
the  last  years  of  George  IL,  the  exaltation  of  England,  and  the  depres- 
sion of  her  enemies,  raised  his  majesty  to  a  degree  of  popularity  which 
he  bad  never  before  enjoyed.  The  warm  fancies  of  his  admirers  re- 
presented him  as  equal  In  wisdom  and  heroism  to  any,  or  all  the  prin- 
ces that  ever  sat  on  the  English  throne  ;  and  we  may  safely  concur 
with  the  historian  of  his  reign,t  that  no  prince  was  ever  more  popular 
at  the  time  of  his  decease. 

George  in  his  person  was  somewhat  lower  than  the  middle  size, 
well  formed,  with  prominent  eyes,  a  high  nose,  good  features,  and  a 
&ir  complexion.  He  was  bom  in  November,  1683,  and  in  1705  mar- 
ried princess  Caroline  of  Anspach,  by  whom  he  had  six  children,  who 
came  to  maturity,  besides  several  others  who  died  young  :  two  sons, 
Frederick,  born  in  1707,  who  on  his  father's  accession  to  the  throne, 
was  prince  of  Wales,  and  William,  duke  of  Cumberland  ;  and  four 
daughters,  the  princess  of  Orange,  princess  Amelia,  the  princess  of 
Hesse,  and  the  queen  of  Denmark.     Frederick  married  in  1736  the 

Jrincess  Augusta  of  Saxe-Gotha.  By  her  he  had  five  sons  and  three 
aughters,  who  came  to  maturity ;  George,  born  May  24th,  O.  S. 
1738%  now  our  gracious  sovereign  ;  Edward,  late  duke  of  York  ;  Wil- 
liam Henry,  late  duke  of  Gloucester ;  Henry  Frederick,  late  duke  of 
Cumberland ;  Frederick  William,  deceased ;  Augusu  duchess  of 
Brunswick ;  Louisa,  deceased ;  and  Matilda,  late  queen  of  Denmark. 
His  highness  the  prince  of  Wales  dying  in  his  father's  life-time,  in 
1751,  his  eldest  son  George  became  prince  of  Wales,  and  heir  of  his 

Sandfather's  crown.     As  Frederick  himself  had  not  confined  his  pre* 
rence  to  whigs,  but  desired  to  be  king  of  Great  Briuin,  and  not  of  a 
j^arty,  he  endeavoured  to  instil  the  same  sentiments  into  his  heir. 

The  tuition  of  prince  George  was  committed  to  John  Stuart,  earl 
of  Bute,  who  was  a  nobleman  of  respectable  talents  and  erudition,  and 
particuterlv  distinguished  for  decency  and  propriety  of  conduct.  Du- 
ring the  lire  of  bis  grandfather,  his  highness  had  been  brought  up  in 
a  state  of  retirement,  and  ^as  totally  free  from  juvenile  excesses.  A 
warm,  affectionate,  and  benevolent  heart  was  unalloyed  by  vicious  ha- 
bits ;  on  the  other  hand  a  sound  and  acute  understanding  was  not  fur- 
nishctl  with  the  actual  experience  and  discernment  into  characters, 
which  a  more  enlarged  intercourse  with  mankind,  in  such  a  mind, 
must  have  produced.  The  filial,  fraternal,  and  other  affections  of  the 
prince  were  very  strong.  Those  whom  he  loved,  he  loved  fervently ; 
m  thai  number  was  his  tutor,  the  earl  of  Bute ;  whom  his  judgment 
readily  discovered  to  be  a  man  of  merit  It  must  be  the  ;:oidness  of 
experienced  age,  after  frequent  deceptions  correciii^  its  errors,  not 
the  generoua  credulity  of  unsuspecting  youth,  that  will  accurately 
SCAB  the  talents  of  those  whom  it  lo?es.    Even  in  age  itself,  wisdom 

*  See  lor4  Othtd,  p»nm.  f  See  SmoUet,  vol.  ii. 
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is  often  lost  in  affection  It  cannot  therefore  be  surprising,  that  the 
attachment  of  a  youth  of  twenty  years  of  age  should  exaggerate  the 
merits  of  its  object.  His  highness's  regard  for  the  earl  of  Bate  was 
very  great ;  and  his  lordship  being  zealously  attached  to  the  church  of 
England  hnd  his  religious  dutiesi  studiously  and  successfully  infused 
these  principles  and  sentiments  into  the  mind  of  his  royal  pupil.  Be- 
ing a  man  of  irreproachable  morals,  he  saw  it  necessary,  from  the  state 
of  the  court  and  its  influence  on  the  public,  to  instil  such  sentiments 
into  the  heir  of  the  crown  as  might  induce  him  to  gatronize  decency 
and  modesty,  and  give  a  change  to  the  prevailing  manners.  The  prince 
so  educated,  although  he  did  not  much  appear  in  public,  was,  from  the 
general  report  of  his  character,  very  popular.  He  was  besides,  a  native 
of  England,  and  presumed  to  possess  the  sentiments  of  an  English- 
man—to be  more  attached  to  his  own  country,  than  to  the  foreign  ter- 
ritories of  his  family.  A  face  both  elegant  and  manly,  combining  the 
blooming  freshness  of  youth  with  firmness  and  vigour ;  a  countenance 
expressing  the  open  frankness,  benevolence  and  boldness  of  the  En- 
glish character;  a  stature  above  the  middle  size;  a  figure  uniting 
strength  and  comeliness ;  with  unassuming  and  liberal  manners ;  co- 
operated with  the  general  opinion  of  his  head  and  heart,  and  his  situa* 
tion,  in  rendering  him  a  favourite  with  the  nation. 

The  total  discomfiture  of  the  jacobite  party  in  prince  George's  very 
early  youth,  by  taking  away  the  only  plausible  pretext  for  the  exciu- 
aive  encouragement  of  whigs,  facilitated  the  road  to  a  more  liberal 
choice  of  counsellors.  Thus  the  change  of  circumstances  concurred 
with  the  sentiments  of  his  parents  and  the  education  of  the  prince,  in 
formtng  him  to  be  king  of  a  country,  and  not  of  a  p<krty.^i^Such  wa# 
our  present  sovereign,  in  character  and  estimation,  at  the  death  of  his 
grandfather* 
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Accession  of  George  111. — State  and  resources  of  the  country. — ^First  council  of 
the  king. — Prince  K<lward  and  lord  Bute  made  privy -counsellors. — Meeting  of 
parliament. — Hig  ronjesty's  first  speech. — Expresses  his  satisfaction  at  the  ces- 
sation of  party  dimensions — his  resolution  to  adhere  to  the  enjragements  of  his 
grandfiither. — Is  universally  popular. — General  principle  of  the  young  king  in 
the  choice  of  counMllort. — Unanimity  of  parliament,  and  liberal  sufsplies. — The 
king  Kcommends  measures  for  securing  the  independence  of  the  judg^. — ^An 
ftct  passed  for  that  purpose. — Recompense  bestowed  on  Mr.  Arthur  Onslow. — 
Parliament  dissolved — Partial  changes  in  administration. — Lord  Bute  made 
fldcretary  of  state. — Campaign  1761. — British  operations — Attack  and  capture 
4>f  B^eisle.—vAmerica. — East  Indies ;  siege  and  reduction  of  Pondicherry. — 
Powerful  army  sent  by  France  to  Hesse-Cassel. — ^Prince  Ferdinand  disconcerts 
their  projects. — Military  ability  of  the  hereditary  prince. — ^Marquis  of  Granby. 
—King  of  Prussia  acts  chiefly  on  the  defensive.— Barnes  the  attempts  of  his  com- 
bined enemies. — Negotiations....Profrered intervention  of  Spain  indignantly  re- 
jected by  Mr.  Pitt. — He  discovers  (he  hostile  compact  of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 
—-Bold  and  decisive  scheme  for  compelling  Spain  to  declare  her  intentions,— 
opposed  by  lord  Bute,  and  overruled  by  a  majority.— Mr.  Pitt  resigns  his  office. 

^  ...Character  of  his  admJnistration.*-Marriage  of  the  king  to  the  princess  Char- 
lotte of  M(^ckJenbur||^  Strelitz.<.-Lord  Bute,  chief  director  of  affairs.— Prejudi- 
ces iffainst.-'  Event  justifies  the  foresight  of  Mr.  Pitt.— Hostile  avowals  of  Spain. 
—Britain  declares  war  against  that  kingdom. 

No  soooer  was  the  deaib  of  George  II.  known,  than  the  prince  of 
Wales  .vras  proclaimed  king,  by  the  title  of  George  III.  On  his  ac- 
cessiooy  all  ranks  of  men  ardently  and  sincerely  testified  theiv  satis« 
fkction.  The  whigs  were  attached  to  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick) and  the  tories  rejoiced  that  they  were  to  be  governed  by  a  so^- 
Tereigit£ree  from  partf  prejudices*  Those  who  were  neither  whigs  nor 
tories  were  delighted  with  a  king  acquainted  witliour  laws  and  consti- 
tution, a  native  of  Britain,  fond  of  this  country,  and  who  was  expected 
to  employ  talents  and  virtue  wherever  they  were  to  be  found.  All 
regarded  their  young  king  with  afifection,  predicted,  from  his  charac- 
ter and  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  an  auspicious  reign,  and 
were  happj  in  the  prospect  afforded  by  his  age  and  state  of  health 
that  it  would  also  be  long. 

The  resources  of  the  country  which  his  majesty  was  now  called  to 
govern,  were  increased  beyond  all  former  computation.  War,  which 
19  so  pernicious  an  obstacle  to  other  mercantile  nations,  had  opened 
new  channels  to  the  traders  of  Great  Britain.  The  superiority  of  her 
marine  force  had  crushed  the  navigation  of  PVance,  her  great  rival  in 
commerce.  She  now  supplied^  on  her  own  terms,  all  those  foreign 
markets,  at  which,  in  time  of  peace,  she  was  undersold  by  that  dan- 
gerous competitor.  Revenue  and  national  credit  were  proportiona- 
bly  great  -,  the  immense  sums  required  for  the  manifold  services  of  the 
war.  were  forthcoming  on  demand.  The  sum  total  granted  for  that 
year  amounted  to  nearly  sixteen  millions  sterling.  The  British  army  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  consisted  of  ninety-seven  regiments  of  foot, 
rmd  thirty-one  of  horse  and  dragoonsj  amounliug  to  about  a  hundred  and 
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ten  thousand ;  the  German  •auxiliaries  in  British  pay  were  sixty  thou- 
sand ;  the  ships  of  the  line,  including  fifties,  were  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  ;  the  frigates  and  sloops  proportionably  numerous ;  and  the  sea- 
men in  actual  service  amounted  to  70,000.  The  ordnance  estabHshment 
was  in  propi.rtion  to  those  of  the  army  and  navy.  This  force  ivaa 
commanded  by  officers  selected  by  the  penetration  of  the  minister ; 
who,  in  his  choice  of  agents,  considered  merely,  the  object  of  the  re- 
spective trusts ;  and  disregarding  family  connexion,  or  any  other  ad- 
ventitious ground  of  preference,  appointed  instruments  the  most  fit- 
ted for  effecting  the  destined  purpose.  The  recent  establishment  of 
a  national  militia,  answering  most  of  the  ends  of  internal  defence,  per- 
mitted the  executive  power  to  employ  the  regular  troops,  if  necessa- 
ry, out  of  the  kingdom.  Notwithstanding  the  expensive  war*  the 
means  of  internal  security,  as  well  as  of  influence  and  dignity  at  home 
and  abroad,  were  under  the  command  of  the  executive  government, 
which  employed  so  very  energetic  a  minister  as  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt. 
On  the  2rth  of  October  the  king  held  his  first  council,  in  which 
he  declared  his  resolution  to  prosecute  the  just  and  necessary  war  in 
which  his  kingdom  was  engaged.  His  majesty's  first  proclamation, 
dated  the  3 1st  of  October,  was  a  strong  and  striking  instance  of  his 
regard  for  the  interests  of  religion  and  virtue.  Its  purport  was,  to 
encourage  piety  and  morality,  and  to  prevent  and  punish  vice,  pro- 
faneness  and  immorality,  which  at  that  time  were  extremely  preva- 
lent. His  majesty,  two  days  after  his  accession,  appointed  his  eldest 
brother  prince  Edward  and  John  earl  of  Bute  privy  counsellore. 
Parliament  agreeably  to  an  act  made  for  the  piirpose*  contimifidto 
exercise  its  office  for  six  months  after  the  decease  of  the  king.  Oi> 
November  the  18th  it  assembled;  and  the  new  king,  seated  on  the 
throne,  delivered  a  speech,  well  fitted  to  confirm  the  high  opinion  of 
-the  public.  He  expressed  his  concern  for  the  loss  which  he  and  the 
nation  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  especially  at.a 
season  so  critical  toijie  country  ;  and  his  sense  of  the  weight  aad  im- 
portance of  the  task  now  devolved  upon  him,  being  called  to  the  go- 
vernment of  this  country  at  such  a  time  and  under  such  circumstan- 
ces. He  implored  the  divine  assistance  in  his  endeavours  to  dia^ 
charge  his  duty,  and  proceeded  in  the  following  energetic  strain  : 
«  Bom  and  educated  in  this  country,  I  glory  in  the  name  of  Briton; 
and  the  peculiar  happiness  of  my  life  will  ever  consist  in  prometmg 
the  welfare  of  a  people,  whose  loyalty  and  warm  affection  to  mc  I 
consider  as  the  greatest  and  roost  permanent  security  of  my  throne  ; 
and  I  doubt  not,  but  their  steadiness  in  those  principles  will  equal  the 
firmness  of  my  invariable  resolution  to  adhere  to,  and  strengthen, 
this  excellent  constitution,  in  church  and  state,  and  to  maintam  to- 
leration inviolable.  The  civil  and  religious  rights  of  my  loving  sub- 
jects  are  equally  dear  to  me  with  the  valuable  prerogatives  of  my 
crown  ;  and  as  ihe  surest  foundation  of  the  whole,  and  the  best  means 
to  draw  down  the  divme  favour  on  my  reign,  it  is  my  fixed  purpose 
to  countenance  and  encourage  the  practice  of  true  religion  and  vir- 
tue." He  then  memioneH  the  successes  of  ourselves  and  our  allies, 
the  state  of  commerce,  and  the  land  and  sea  force  in  which  he  found 
the  kingdom  ;  after  \Thich  be  proceeded  as  follows  :  «  In  this  state  I 
have  found  things  at  my  accession  to  the  throne  of  my  ancestors: 
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• 

happy  in  Tiewinfif  the  prosperous  part  oC  it ;  bappi«r  still  should  I 
faftve  been  had  I  found  my  tungdonfis,  whose  true  interests  I  have  en- 
tirely at  he«krt,  in  full  peace ;  but  since  the  amlntion,  injurious  en« 
croachinentSt  and  dangerous  designs  of  my  enemies,  rendered  the 
urar  both  just  and  necessary,  and  the  generous  overture  made  last 
slater  towards  a  congress  for  a  pacification  has  not  yet  produced  any 
tuit^le  return,  I  am  determined,  with  your  cheerful  and  powerful 
assistance)  to  prosecute  this  war  with  vigour,  in  order  to  attain  to 
th»t  desirable  object,  a  safe  and  honourable  peace.  For  this  purpose, 
it  is  dbsolutely  incumbent  on  us  to  be  early  prepared ;  and  I  rely  up- 
on your  teal  and  hearty  concurrence  to  support  the  king  of  Prussia, 
and  ibr  rest  of  my  allleS)  and  to  make  ample  provision  for  carrying  on 
tho  w^Ti  as  the  only  meant  to  bring  our  enemies  to  equitable  terms 
oC accommodation.'*  After  addressing  the  house  of  commons  on  the 
surliest  be  concluded  his  speech  in  the  following  words :  "  The 
eyes  of  all  £urope  are  upon  jrou ;  from  your  resolutions  the  protest- 
aot  interest  hopes  for  protection^  as  well  as  all  our  friends  for  the 
(iniservatidn  oC  their  independency ;  and  our  ei>emies  fear  the  final 
disappointment  of  their  ambitious  and  destructive  views.  Let  these 
hopes  and  iears  be  confirmed  and  augmented  by  the  vigour,  unani- 
tnity>.and  dnpatolh  of  ottr  proceedings.  In  this  expectation  I  am  the 
more  enoeura^ed  by  .a  pleasing  circumstance,  which  I  look  upon  as 
one  of  the  most  auspioioas  omens  of  my  reign.  That  happy  extinc- 
tion of  diviHOns^  and  that^union  and  good  harmony  which  continue  to 
S^vail  Mnongst  my*4iubjects,.  afford  me  the  most  agreeable  prospects, 
e  -naiural  ^position  and  wish  of  my  heart  are  to  cement  and  pro- 
Ynole  them  t  and  i  prombe  myself  that  nothing  will  arise  on  your  part 
to  -inierriipit  or,  dlsttiKi>«  situation  so  essential  to  the  trade  and  lasting 
isUcity  of  this  igireat  peoptet" 

Thia  speech  was  exirenoely  aatis&ctory  both  to  parliament  and  to 
tJH^frebUc^'  Very  loyal  addresses  were  reTamed  by  both  houses ;  but 
that  oC  th^  honae  of  eommotts^was  peculiarly  forcible  and  eloquent. 
Frojoa  the .pronioilon.'Of  Pitt  to  be  prime  minister,  there  l)ad  been  no 
parltamenlary  oppoeittofi.  Unanimity  in  both  houses  marked  the  first 
.seesion  of  Ijie  reign  of  George  III.  and  the  most  liberal  supplies  were 
^canted  withonta  dissenting  voice*  The  sums  required  for  the  pub- 
lic services  of  1761  amounted  to  nineteen  millions,  twelve  of  which 
k  was  oecessary  to  ^ise  by  a  loan,  and  add  to  the  debt  which  his  ma- 
jesty ibttnd  aft  his  accession.  The  civil  list  was  fixed  at  800,000/.  A 
message  from  the  throne  stated  the  extraordinary  expenses  incurred 
by  several  provinces  of  America  in  their  exertions  during  the  war, 
and  parHamem«as  a  compcobation,  voted  200,000/. 

On  the  third  of  March,  l76l,  his  majesty,  in  his  speech  from  the 
throne,  recommended  a  measure  displaying  the  liberality  and  patriot- 
ism of  bis  character.  By  the  death  of  the  king,  all  officers  appoint- 
ed by  him  are  vacated,  and  require  new  commissions.  Of  these  were 
the  offices  of  judges.  In  very  early  times,  our  kings  in  person  often 
htwtd  and  decided  canoes  ;  but  ever  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and 
the  establishment  of  the  difTerenl  courts  and  of  regular  circuits,  the/ 
have  delegated  that  power  to  ihe  several  judii^es.  For  a  long  period 
these  held  their  places  during  pleasure:  consequently,  the  udminia* 
trution  of  justice  must  have  depended  very  often  on  the  views,  inter- 
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c»ts,  or  passions  of  the  reigning  prince.  In  the  reign  of  William  III, 
a  more  stable  tenure  of  office  was  proposed  and  established,  and  it 
was  enacted,*  that  the  commissions  of  the  judges  should  be  made, 
not  as  formerly,  during  pleusure,  but  during  the  faithful  discharge 
of  their  duties ;  and  their  salaries  were  ascertained  and  established,  so 
that  it  might  be  lawful  to  remove  them,  on  the  address  of  both  houses 
of  parliament. t  Notwithstanding  this  wise  provision,  the  office  of  the 
judges  determined  on  the  dcmihe  of  the  crown.  With  praise-worthy 
earnestness  for  the  impartial  administration  of  public  justice,  his  ma- 
jesty signified,  that  he  considered  the  independency  and  uprightness 
of  tlie  judges  as  essential  to  the  proper  exercise  of  their  office,  as  one 
of  the  best  securities  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  subjects,  and 
as  most  conducive  to  the  honour  of  his  crown.  He  therefore  recom- 
mended to  the  consideration  of  parliament,  that  such  farther  provi- 
sion might  be  m&de  for  securing  the  judges  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  offices  during  their  good  behaviour,  notwithstanding  the  demise 
of  the  crown,  as  should  be  most  expedient.  Parliament  expressed  a 
strong  sense  of  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  this  measure,  and  an  act 
vas  passed  to  the  effect  recommended  in  the  speech.f 

The  parliament  was  now  approaching  to  its  dissolution.  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Onslow  had  been  speaker  for  thirty-three  years  in  five  success- 
ive parliaments.  He  now  declared,  that  his  age  and  infirmities 
vould  prevent  his  return  to  the  house ;  and  on  this  declaration  it  was 
immediately  inoved,  and  unanimously  carried,  **  that  the  thanks  of  the 
house  should  be  given  to  Mr.  Speaker,  for  his  long  and  faithful  ser* 
vices ;  for  the  unshaken  integrity  of  his  conduct ;  for  his  steady  im- 
partiality in  the  exercise  of  his  office ;  and  his  unwearied  endeavours 
to  promote  the  real  interests  of  his  king  and  country,  to  maintain  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  parliament,  and  to  preserve  inviolable  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  commons  of  Great  Britain."  The  house  far- 
ther unanimously  addressed' the  king,  beseeching  him  to  confer  some 
testimony  of  his  royal  favour  on  Mr.  Onslow.  Uis  majesty,  in  an- 
swer, expressed  his  high  esteem  for  the  gentleman  recommendedi 
and  bestowed  on  him  a  pension  of  3000/.  a  year  for  his  own  life  and 
that  of  his  son.  On  the  19th  of  March,  his  majesty,  having  express- 
ed his  complete  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  parliament,  pro- 
rogued it ;  and  in  April  it  was  dissolved. 

About  this  time  .^ome  partial  changes  were  made  in  administration. 
14 r.  Legge  was  dismissed  from  his  office  of  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer,$  and  viscount  Barrington  appointed  in  his  place ;  lord  Hoi- 

•  Stnttttes  at  large,  13  W.  111.  cap.  2. 

f  See  Blackstone's  Cummentaries,  voL  i.  p.  267. 

#  Mr.  lieisliam  labours  to  diminish  the  iqerit  of  this  proposal  of  his  nsjeatys 
by  which,  for  the  genera)  good  of  his  people,  he  allowed  his  disposition  to  lessen 
the  influence  of  the  crown.  He  asserts,  that  this  was  no  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
the  crown,  as  no  minister  would  advise  such  a  dismissal.  This,  however,  is  a  mere 
assumption  of  Mr.  Belsham*s.  A  minister  might  advise  the  refusal  of  new  cornmis« 
•ions  to  judges  obnoxious. to  him,  as  good  judges  might  be  to  a  bad  minister; 
and  anew  king,  hefore  the  act  of  1761,  had  the  power  of  such  dismission:  that 
power  is,  in  the  act  desired  by  his  majesty,  entirely  renounced. 

^  Mr.  Belsham,  in  the  account  that  he  gives  of  this  change,  imputes  to  his  sove- 
reign mean  and  unworthy  motives.    According  to  this  writer,  jiis  nujesty  had,  at 
the  preceding  election,  (being  then  prince  of  Wales,)  ^nt  a  peremptory  mes* 
sage  to  Mr  Legge,  who  was  about  to  be  chosen  member  tor  Hampshire,  pressing 
Vol.  VII.— ir 
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dernesse  resigned  his  oiBce  of  secretary  of  state,  and  was  succeeded 
by  lord  Bute.  Mr.  Pitt  slill  continued  principal  secretary,  and  con- 
sequently at  the  head  of  administration,  as  he  must  have  been  of  any 
political  body  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

The  chief  military  enterprise  undertaken  by  Britain  in  the  campaign 
176>,  was  the  attack  of  Belleisle,  a  large  island  lying  off  the  south  coast 
of  Brittany.  This  place  was  about  twelve  leagues  in  circumference, 
itrongly  fortified,  and  afforded  to  its  possessors  the  command  of  a  great 
^xtcoit  of  French  coast  It  was  apprehended,  that  it  might  be  of  service 
to  ihe  English  trade  and  shipping  in  time  of  peace ;  and  as  a  receptacle 
for  privateers,  might  annoy  the  trade  of  France  in  time  of  war ;  or  that 
the  French,  when  a  treaty  should  be  set  on  foot,  aware  of  its  advantages, 
might  offer  ia  exchange  for  it  some  other  valuable  possession ;  and  under 
these  ideas,  an  expedition  was  ordered.  The  land  forces  were  com- 
manded by  general  Hodgson,  and  the  fleet  by  commodore  Keppe],  bro- 
ther to  the  earl  of  Albemarle.  On  the  29th  of  March,  they  sailed  from 
Spithead,  and  on  the  7th  of  April,  arrived  off  Belleisle.  On  the  Stli,  they 
attempted  a  landing  where  its  beach  was  most  accessible ;  but^  after 
several  brave  and  repeated  efforts,  were  obliged  to  desist,  with  the  loss 
of  near  five  hundred  men.  Not  dispirited,  however,  by  this  repulse,  they 
determined  to  make  another  trial,  as  soon  as  less  boisterous  weather 
should  permit ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  till  the  25th  of  April.  On  that 
day  tbey  made  a  second  attempt,  and  not  where  the  coiist  was  weakest, 
but  strongest ;  they  proceeded  on  the  same  principle,  the  application  of 
which  had  carried  the  heights  of  Abraham,  and  they  placed  their  chief 
hopes  in  the  difficulty  of  the  precipices :  and  concluded  that  the  enemy, 
trusting  to  that  circumstance,  would  be  off  their  guard.  To  conceal  their 
niain  attempt,  they  amused  the  enemy  by  two  feigned  attacks  in  different 
quarters.  By  these  means,  brigadier  Lambert  effected  a  landing,  and 
gained  possession  of  a  hill  overhanging  the  sea ;  formed  his  men,  and 
repulsed  a  body  of  French,  which  had  l^een  sent  to  dislodge  him  from 
his  post  Having  now  the  command  of  this  part  of  the  shore,  the  British 
troops  in  a  short  time  made  good  their  landing,  and  immediately  corw 

hini'to  relinquish  his  pretensions  in  favour  of  Sir  Simon  Stuart,  a  near  relation  to 
the  carl  of  Bute.  **  Mr.  Lepgc  (says  Mr.  Uelsham)  represented,  in  very  respect- 
ful language,  his  earnest  desire  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his  royal  hip^hness,  if  time- 
ly Intimation  hs^d  been  given  him  of  his  intention:  but,  as  things  were  now  cir- 
cuntstanced,  he  could  not*  in  honour  to  himself  or  justice  to  his  friends,  recede 
from  the  nomination  already  made.  This  (continues  Mr.  BeUham)  was  a  species 
of  contumacy  altogether  unpardonable;  and  the  new  monarch  took  a  very  early 
and  decisive  opportunity  to  demonstrate  to  the  world,  how  different  was  his  sys- 
tem of  thinking  from  that  of  Louis  XII.  who,  with  a  magnanimity  truly  royal,  de> 
elared  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  king  to  revengpe  the  quarrels  of  a  duke  of  Or- 
leans.'', Belsham,  vol.  i.  p.  17.  This  para^^raph  contains  an  assertion  injurious  to 
our  sovereign,  without  any  proof  or  vouchers.  M'here  is  the  evidence  that  the 
prince  sent  such  a  measa^  ?  There  is  none  in  Mr.  Belsham's  history ;  b»»t  even 
if  the  prince  had  sent  such  i  message,  is  there  any  proof,  thnt,  because  Mr.  Leggc 
did  not  do  what  was  not  practicable,  the  prince  should  conceive  sucii  resentment 
sfirsiast  him,  at  on  that  account  to  deprive  him  ofhisofRce  seven  years  after? 
Where  is  the  testimony  that  supports  this  assertion,  imputing  to  the  sovereign. 
maUTQity  and  revenge  ?  Is  it  a  construction  founded  on  general  experience  of 
that  Illustrious  personage's  dispositions  ?  Are  malice  and  rancour  supposed,  even 
by  his  enemies,  to  be  component  parts  of  the  king's  character?  An  impartial 
historian  will  admit  no  assertion  that  is  uuMippurted  by  testimony  and  conthary 
ta  probability. 
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inenced  the  siege  .with  great  vigour :  while  the  fortress,  on  Che  otlier 
hand,  was  very  gallantly  dr^fendcd,  and  several  bloody  contests  look 
place.  At  last  the  chevalier  St.  Croix,  debarred  by  the  British  fleet  from 
any  communication  with  the  continent,  and  pressed  on  all  sides,  surren- 
dered, by  an  honourable  capitulation,  on  the  7th  of  June,  two  m6ntba 
after  the  arrival  of  the  British  armament.  Altliough  in  England  all  men 
did  not  equally  estimate  the  value  of  the  conquest,  yet  they  agreed  in 
praising  the  military  and  naval  exertions  by  which  it  had  been  obtained. 

In  America  so  much  had  been  already  done,  that  Utile  remained  now 
to  be  accomplished  by  war.  The  Cherokee  Indians  had  been  trouble 
some  and  incursive  on  our  western  frontiers,  but  were  entirely  defeated 
by  colonel  Grant,  and  compelled  to  make  peace  on  our  own  terms.  In 
the  West  Indies,  a  small  armament,  under  lord  Rollo  and  sir  James 
Douglas,  sailed  against  Dominica,  one  of  the  neutral  islands,  but  occn* 
pied  by  the  French,  and  reduced  it  under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  East  ln(iie!«,  as  we  have  seen,  Pondicherry  only  remained  in 
possession  of  the  French.  Against  this  beautiful  town  and  important 
fortress,  in  the  progress  of  success  the  British  troops  proceeded.  Colo- 
nel Coote  invested  it  by  land,  and  admiral  Stevens  by  sea.  In  'Novem* 
her  1760,  the  batteries  and  works  raised  by  the  besiegers  suffered  great 
damage  from  a  violent  storm,  but  were  quickly  repaired,  and  the  opera- 
tions were  carried  on  with  vigour  and  perseverance.  The  besieged  made 
a  resolute  and  gallant  defence,  expecting  the  arrival  of  a  powerftil  fleet 
to  their  relief;  but  at  length  being  attacked  by  famine,  they  were  reduced 
to  extreme  distress,  and  obliged  to  subsist  on  the  flesh  of  camels,  of  ele- 
phants, and  even  of  dogs.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1761,  a  violent  storm 
dispersed  the  British  fleet,  and  gave  the  besieged  sanguine  hopes  of  pro- 
vision and  succour.  The  British  admiral,  however,  exerted  such  dili- 
gence and  celerity,  that  in  four  days  after  the  storm,  he  again  appeared 
before  the  place,  with  eleven  ships  of  the  line  and  one  frigate,  two  of 
the  line  having  been  wrecked.  Being  disappointed,  af\er  such  flattering 
hopes  of  assistance,  the  besieged  became  desperate ;  but  neither  they 
nor  their  general  made  any  offer  to  surrender.  At  length  a  breach  being 
effected,  and  only  one  day's  provision  of  any  kind  remaining,  a  signal 
from  the  town  was  made  for  a  suspension  of  arms.  A  Jesuit  and  two 
civilians  offered  to  capitulate  ;  but  the  governor  would  propose  no  terms, 
and  sent  out  a  paper  f\ill  of  invectives  agaiust  the  English,  as  breakers 
of  the  treaties  relative  to  India.  As  the  governor  would  not  capitulate, 
and  the  offer  of  the  inhabitants  without  his  concurrence  could  not  be 
regarded,  the  city  was  taken  by  storm,  and  abandoned  to  the  plander  of 
the  victors.  Colonel  Coote  and  his  coadjutor,  by  their  courage,  conduct, 
unanimity,  and  perseverance,  effected  lliis  conquest  on  the  15th  of  Ja- 
nuary 1761,  and  thus  gave  a  final  blow  to  the  French  power  in  the  Car- 
natic. 

In  Bengal,  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  power  of  France.  On 
the  taking' of  Chandemagore  in  175T,  Mr.  Law,*  a  subject  of  France, 
had,  with  a  party  of  French  fugitiA'es,  retired  into  the  north-western  re- 
gioo«i  of  India,  and  his  European  followers  soon  amounted  to  about  two 
hundred  mrni.  The  great  mogul  had  a  short  time  before  been  deposed 
by  an  irruption  of  Mahrattas,  and  soon  after  dying,  one  of  his  sons,  Shah 

*  Nephew  to  L&Wj  so  noted  aboat  1720,  for  his  Hisslsslppi  scheme. 
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Ti^ddah,  assunncd  the  title  of  his  father,  supported  by  some  of  his  pro- 
vinces, and  opposed  by  othor.s.  Law  offered  this  young  prince  his  ser- 
vice with  his  two  hundred  Europeans,  which  was  accepted  with  great 
joy ;  ai\d,  though  the  prince's  opponents  were  extremely  numerous,  yet, 
by  tivs  superiority  of  European  genius,  enterprise,  and  military  skill,  to 
those' of  the  feeble  Asiatics,  he  ea.sily  turned  the  scale  in  his  favour  and 
reduced  several  considerable  districts  to  obedience.  L^iw,  elated  with 
this  success,  in  an  evil  hour  persuaded  him  to  turn  his  arms  against  Ben- 
gal ;  and  he  accordingly  entered  that  kingdom  with  eighty  thousand  men 
of  his  own,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  French.  The  subah  of  Bengal 
marched  to  oppose  him  with  twenty  tiiousand  natives,  but  a  much  more 
formidable  force  in  five  hundred  English.'    The  British  and  their  allies 

fained  a  complete  victory  over  the  French  and  their  auxiliaries :  Mr* 
law  was  taken  prisoner,  and  his  fellow  adventurers  killed,  taken,  or  dis- 
persed ;  the  great  mogul  being  among  the  native  prisoners.  This  victory 
happened  on  the  same  day  on  which  Pondicherry  was  taken,  and  thus  by 
both  was  a  final  blow  given  to  the  power  of  France  in  India. 

We  left  the  French  in  possession  of  the  whole  territory  of  Hesse,  and 
a  considerable  part  of  Westphalia.  Their  force  in  Germany  greatly  sur- 
passed that  of  prince  Ferdinand,  and  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  act 
with  cautious  circumspection.  The  general  object  of  the  allies  was  the 
same  in  this  as  in  the  preceding  campaigns ;  namely,  to  drive  the  French 
out  of  Germany :  but  the  scene  of  their  efforts  was  different.  The  French 
army  was  powerful,  and  well  supplied  with  provisions.  Prince  Ferdinand, 
in  forming  his  plan  of  operations,  considered  the  difierent  characters  of 
the  contending  troops.  The  French,  though  equally  brave,  he  knew,  were 
not  equally  hardy  with  his  own  soldiers ;  he  therefore  projected  a  winter 
campaign,  in  which  the  hardiness  of  his  own  troops,  inured  to  the  country 
and  climate,  would  somewhat  compensate  for  the  superior  force  of  the 
enemy.  Accordingly,  on  the  9th  of  February,  he  prepared  to  attack  the 
6B^my  on  every  side,  while  they  were  totally  off  their  guard ;  and  on 
February  the  10th,  began  his  march.  The  centre,  led  by  his  serene 
highness  in  person,  penetrated  directly  into  Hesse,  and  made  its  way 
towards  Cassel ;  the  right  and  left  of  the  army  were  each  at  a  very  con- 
siderable distance  from  this  body :  but  so  disposed  as  fully  to  co-operate 
in  the  general  plan,  which  was  very  extensive*  The  hereditary  prince, 
who  commanded  on  the  right,  marched  by  Stadbergen  and  Mengering- 
hausen ;  and  leaving  the  country  of  Hesse  towards  the  eastward,  as  the 
alarm  was  to  be  as  sudden  and  as  widely  diffused  as  possible,  he  pushed 
forward  with  thc^  utmost  expedition  into,  the  heart  of  the  French  quarters. 
General  Sporcken' commanded  a  corps  of  troops  to  the  left  and  pene- 
trated into  Thuringia.  Tliese  movemnnts  cut  off  the  French  from  com- 
munication with  a  strong  garrison  which  they  had  placed  at  Gottingen^ 
and  with  the  army  of  the  empire  m  Lower  Saxony :  and  at  the  same  time 
opened  a  communication  between  the  army  of  the  allies  and  of  Prussia. 
On  the  approach  of  the  allies,  tflp  French,  notwithstanding  tiieir  num- 
bers, fled  in  great  consternation  ;  and  Imd  not  the  country,  by  its  defiles 
and  difficulties,  favoured  their  retreat,  they  might  have  been  entirely  de- 
'fltroyed.  Prince  Ferdinand  attacked  Fruster,  a  well  fortified  town  on 
the  river  Eder,  one  of  the  streams  which  fali  into  th6  Weser.^-   He  found 

*  Not  directly,  but  after  its  confliience  with  the  Fuldov 
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the  place  well  prepared;  but  though  at  first  repulsed,  he  in  a  few  days 
compelled  it  to  surrender,  and  there  got  possesFion  of  a  large  magazine. 
Thai  gaBont  and  enterprising  officer  the  marquis  oT  Granby,*  who  had 
succeeded  lord  George  Sackville  in  the  command  of  the  English,  at- 
taclted  and  stormed  several  strong  forts  and  castles  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  chief  magazines  of  the  enemy  were  either  taken  or  destroyed* 
Marpurg,  upon  the  river  Laun  which  falls  into  the  Rhine,  and  Leighayn, 
were  blockaded ;  but  the  chief  object  of  the  prince  was  the  siege  of  Cas- 
sel,  on  which  the  fortune  of  the  campaign  must  evidently  turn ;  since,  if 
the  strongly  fortified  capital  of  Hesse  were  taken,  the  inferior  places 
would  certainly  falL  Meanwhile  marshal  Broglio,  the  French  comman- 
der, collected  his  dispersed  troops,  and,  being  re-enforced  from  France, 
returned  to  meet  the  victorious  enemy.  The  allied  arm^'  bad  been  di- 
vided, in  carrying  on  the  different  operations ;  and  the  hereditary  prince 
haviniC  advanced  a  considerable  way  before  his  uncle,  was  attacked  by 
Broglio  and  defeated.  Prince  Ferdinand,  finding  it  necessary  to  raise 
the  siege  and  evacuate  Uesse,  made  a  very  able  retreat  towards  Hano- 
ver ;  and  though  disappointed  in  the  hopes  that  he  entertained  from  hia 
winter  campaign,  yet  his  expedition  was  far  from  being  without  efiect ; 
for,  by  seizing  and  destroying  the  magazines  of  the  enemy,  he  prevented 
them  from  availing  themselves  of  their  successes.  Both  armies  returned 
to  winter  quarters,  and  it  was  the  end  of  June  before  they  again  took  the 
field.  Marshal  Broglio,  being  strongly  re-enforced,  marched  from  Cas- 
sel,  and  moved  towards  the  Dimet,!  to  join  a  body  of  troops  in  West- 
phalia under  the  prince  de  Soubise.  General  Sporcken,  who  occupied 
a  strong  position  on  the  banks  of  the  same  river,  on  the  approach  of  the 
grand  army  of  the  enemy,  attempted  a  retreat,  but  did  not  efiect  his  pur- 
pose without  his  rear  being  attacked,  and  sufiertng  considerable  loss. 
Marshal  Broglio  having  joined  Soubise,  marched  forward  against  the 
allied  army,  which  prince  Ferdinand  had  posted  on  the  Lippe,  on  the 
eastern  frontiers  of  Westphalia  and  the  confines  of  Lower  Saxony.  Dis- 
covering that  the  design  of  the  enemy  was  to  attack  him,  the  prince  took 
a  very  strong  position,  and  also  employed  efiectual  measures  for  seciuring 
a  retreat,  should  it  be  necessary.  Broglio,  on  the  15th  of  July,  made  a 
furious  attack  upon  the  marquis  of  Granby's  posts,  and  ai\er  a  violent 
conflict  was  repulsed ;  but  the  next  day  the  French  made  a  general  at- 
tack. Prince  Ferdinand,  though  with  very  inferior  numbers,  by  his  skilful 
disposition,  and  his  readiness  in  seizing  advantages  which  were  aflbrded 
him  on  one  side  by  the  tardiness  of  the  French,  was  victorious ;  but  the 
victory  was  not  decisive.  Broglio  thought  it  expedient  to  separate  the 
troops,  and  sent  Soubise  westward  to  besiege  Munster,  while  he  himself 
proceeded  towards  Hanover  and  Brunswick ;  and  so  secured  his  com- 
munication, that  he  could  easily  retreat  into  Hesse,  should  that  be  expe- 
dient. Prince  Ferdinand,  moving  eastward  to  watch  the  motions  of 
Broglio,  sent  the  hereditary  prince  to  protect  Munster ;  which  purpose 
he  effected  so  completely,  as  to  present  Soubise  from  besieging  that  city, 
and  compel  him  to  retire.  Meanwhile  Broglio  was  making  rapid  ad- 
vances in  Lower  Saxony :  on  the  6th  of  October  he  attacked  the  city  of . 
Wolfonbuttle,  which  after  a  siege  of  five  days  he  took,  and  proceeded  to 

*  Graitdfatber  of  file  present  dake  of  Rutland. 
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Brtinswick.  The  hereditary  prince,  however,  being  sent  by  his  uncle  to 
the  relief  of  his  fath^'s  capital,  by  the  skill  and  activity  of  his  movements 
compelled  the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege,  and  alsQ  to  evacuate  Wolfen- 
buttle :  soon  ader,  both  armies  retired  into  winter  quarters.  Afler  all  the 
variety  of  operations  and  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  both  the  French  and  the 
allies  were  nearly  in  the  same  situation  as  at  the  commencement  of  the 
campaio^n. 

The  king  of  Prussia  in  this  campaign,  Contrary  to  the  plan  which  he 
bad  adopted  in  the  former  years  of  the  war,  and  notwithstanding  the  glo- 
rious actions  and  important  achievements  of  the  preceding  season,  re- 
solved to  act  upon  the  defensive.  Aware,  however,  that  this  resolution 
would  encourage  his  enemies,  he  skilfully  concealed  it  by  threatening 
operations  whieh  he  did  not  mean  to  carry  into  execution.  The  plan  of 
his  enemies  was,  that  Loudohn,  assisted  by  the  Russians,  should  under- 
take a  war  of  sieges  in  Silesia ;  that  Romanzo  should  carry  on  the  war  «on 
the  side  of  Prussia  and  Fomerania,  and,  assisted  by  the  Russian  and 
Swedish  fleets,  besiege  Kolberg ;  while  marshal  Daun  commanded  an 
army  in  Saxony,  which  was  to  serve  as  a  magazine  for  re-enforcing  the 
other  armies,  and  co-operating  either  with  Loudohn  or  Broglio,  or  caus- 
ing a  diversion  in  favour  of  Romanzo w.  Afler  a  long  siege,  the  Russians 
and  Swedes  captured  Kolberg.  The  king  himself  undertook  the  defence 
of  Silesia  against  the  Russians  and  Austrians  ;  and  the  chief  display  of 
his  military  skill  was  in  the  encampment  that  he  formed,  which  defied  the 
attack  and  prevented  the  progress  of  the  enemy  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  campaign.*  In  September  he  destroyed  the  Russian  magazines  r 
and,  had  not  his  own  provisions  failed,  would  have  prevented  any  import- 
ant blow  from  being  struck  in  Silesia ;  but  on  the  29th  of  September  be- 
ing obliged  to  leave  his  strong  post,  general  Loudohn  attacked  and  sur- 
prised Schweidnitz,  which  closed  the  campaign  in  Silesia.  By  this  loss, 
added  to  the  capture  of  Kolberg,  the  campaign  of  1761  was,  on  the 
whole,  disastrous  to  Prussia. 

The  British  minister  was  now  engaged  in  a  business  which  in  its  con- 
nequence  gave  occasion  to  very  great  changes  in  the  state  ;  this  was  a 
negotiation  for  peace.  In  winter,  1760,  France  began  to  see  that  her 
hopes  from  successes  in  Germany  were  by  no  means  likely  to  be  realiz- 
ed ;  that  Britain,  invigorated  by  Pitt,  continued  with  unrelaxed  efforts  to 
support  her  allies  on  the  continent ;  and  that  Frederick  still  baffled,  and 
was  likely  to  baffle,  all  the  force  of  his  enemies.  Her  revenue,  which 
had  principally  supported  the  expense  of  the  war,  was  exhausted  by  enor- 
mous expenses,  and  her  ambition  was  humbled  by  discomfiture  and  dis- 
aster, which  had  made  the  war  so  general.  Expressing  her  wishes  for 
peace,  therefore,  she  now  seemed  to  be  in  earnest.  Her  allies  were 
aware^  that  if  she  withdrew  from  the  confederacy,  it  would  be  unsafe  for 
them  to  continue  hostilities.  Sweden,  the  subsidiary  of  France,  was  in- 
formed by  the  court  of  Yersaflles,  that  the  state  of  the  French  finances 
did  not  permit  the  longer  continuance  of  the  subsidy  ;  and  the  courts  of 
Petersburg,  Vienna,  Sweden,  and  Poland,  concurred  in  overtures  for  a 
negotiation.  On  the  25th  of  March,  1761,  declarations  to  that  effect  were 
signed  by  the  ministers  of  the  five  powers  at  Parts,  and  on  the  Blat  of 
tbe^same  month  delivered  sit  Lonilon.   A  declaration  of  the  same  import, 

*  See GilHes's  Frederick^p.  353. 
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by  tiie  kiogs  of  Britain  and  Pni??ia,  was  dated  on  the  3d  of  April :  mnd 
Augsburg  was  by  both  parties  fixed  on  as  the  most  comniod:«»iis  situatioa 
for  a  congress.  As  the  number  of  ihe  parties  cunceratd.  and  the  variety 
and  complication  of  their  interests,  must  render  the  negotiation  intricate^ 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  by  the  parties,  tiiat  neutral  pouers  »houui  be 
admitted  to  the  convention.  To  si  nip  lily  as  much  as  poi^bie  U;e  views 
and  objects  of  the  difierent  parties,  it  «~as  found  most  expedient  to  recur 
to  the  origin  of  the  war,  ia  which  their  respective  purposes  had  been  tirsl 
manifested,  and  bj  the  events  of  which  tiiey  had  biuce  been  j<.ini!y  oc 
severally  afiected.  3iany  as  were  the  relati-tiLs  and  cense  piences  wr.ich 
the  war  in  its  progress  involved,  yet,  on  tracir^r  ihcra  to  their  soun-os^ 
Ihcy  were  found  to  originate  in  two  objects  lota.Iy  uiiconnected  ;  namely, 
the  limits  of  the  French  and  English  territories  in  North  America,  and  of 
the  dominions  of  the  kini;  of  Prussia  in  Germanv  and  Poland.  It  was 
agreed,  that  the  adjustment  of  German  diiTf*rences  should  be  the  busir.esa 
of  the  general  congress  at  Augsburg;  and  tiiat  a  sepaiate  negotiation 
should  be  opened  at  London  and  Paris,  for  the  airan^iement  of  such  coo* 
cems  as  belonj^ed  exclusively  to  Great  Britain  and  France. 

To  this  negiitiation,  as  pertaining  more  immediately  and  directly  to  our 
subject,  we  shall  pay  the  ^rst  and  principal  attention,  ^linistcrs  were  re- 
ciprocally sent;  Mr.  Stanley  to  Paris  on  the  part  of  England,  M.  Bussy 
to  London  on  the  part  of  France ;  and  the  negotiaiiun  now  ap|)€ared  to 
be  in  the  fairest  train.  France,  which  had  proposed  the  separate  treaty 
with  England,  thereby  offered  a  dereliction  of  any  hopes  that  she  might 
have  derived  from  the  state  of  aliairs  in  Germany.  It  was  now  obvious,  that, 
in  order  to  maintain  peace,  she  must  make  very  humiliating  concessions. 
Her  proper  quarrel  was,  by  this  arrangement,  separated  from  the  general 
cause  ;  and  she  must  expect  very  disadvantageous  conditions,  as  in  her 
proper  quarrel  she  had  sotfered  grievous  disasters.  When  in  such  a  situ- 
ation she  desired  a  separate  pe^ice,  it  might  have  been  very  naturally 
imagined  that  she  was  sincere ;  and  not  only  by  superficial  politicians^ 
but  by  men  of  information  and  experience,  she  was  really  conceived  to  be 
in  earnest.  France  was,  however,  playing  a  game  artful  in  its  design, 
but  shallow  in  its  policy.  The  court  of  Spain,  she  hoped,  would  not  look 
with  indifference  on  the  humiliation  of  the  principal  branch  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon.  Charles,  she  well  kuew,  was  originally  far  from  being  so 
favourably  disposed  to  England,  as  his  predecessor  had  beeiu  The  great 
successes  of  the  Enrrlish,  on  an  element  and  in  quarters  in  which  they 
might  be  eventually  dangerous  to  Spain,  had  added  jealousy  to  original 
displeasure.  The  more  advantageous  and  imperious  the  terms  demanded 
by  Britain  should  be,  the  more  would  the  resentment  and  jealousy  of 
Spain  be  inflamed,  and  the  more  easily  would  that  power  be  induced  to 
lake  a  part  in  the  war.  On  the  side  of  England  there  was  sincerity  in  tlie 
negotiaition,  but  there*  were  circumstances  which  obstructed  a  peace 
France  was  a  country  whose  ambition  had  always  displayed  itself  towards 
her  neighbours,  and  more  especially  towards  Britain,  whenever  she  had 
power  to  give  it  effect:  in  the  present  contest,  she  had  been  evidently  the 
og^essor.  Our  ambitious  rival  having  commenced  an  ui^just  war,  and 
being  totally  vanquished,  and  almost  prostrate  at  our  feet ;  this  was  con- 
ceived to  be  the  time  for  reducing  her  to  a  state  which  would  long  disable 
her  for  future  aggression.  Such  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  people, 
and  such  abo  was  the  opinion  of  the  principal  minister. 
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The  negotiation,  however,  opened,  on  the  ground  of  uii  possidetis :  that 
ifl,  that  the  two  parties  should  remain  in  possession  of  reciprocal  con- 
quest, and  that  whatever  cessions  were  made,  should  be  granted  for  an 
equivalent.  As  no  cessation  of  arms  had  hitherto  taken  place,  and  as  the 
war  might  make  a  dailj  alteration  in  the  fortune  of  the  contracting  powers, 
it  was  necessary  to  fix  upon  some  epoch  to  which  this  possessory  article 
should  refer.  The  French  proposed,  that  the  situation  in  which  they 
should  stand  on  the  6rst  of  May,  1761,  in  Europe,  on  the  first  of  July  in 
the  West  Indies  and  Africa,  and  on  the  first  of  September  in  the  East 
Indies,  should  be  the  basis  of  the  treaty  proposed  to  foe  negotiated  be- 
tween the  two  powers  ;  bat  they  declared  their  willingness  to  &x  upon 
other  epochs,  if  these  proved  not  to  be  agreeable.  The  British  minister, 
at  first,  refused  to  admit  any  epochs,  but  those  that  referred  to  the  day  of 
signing  the  treaty  of  peace.  To  thi<3  the  French  replied,  that  unless  a 
certain  period  of  the  war  was  fixed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  nature  and  value  of  the  possessions  which  might  be  relinquished;  and 
they  declared  that,  unless  specified  epochs  were  fixed,  the  negotiations 
roust  be  at  an  end.  The  English  minister  at  length  saw  the  propriety  of 
the  measure,  btit  before  he  would  treat  definitively  on  that  point,  he  pro- 
posed two  prejiminary  conditions :  first,  that  every  thing  adjusted  be- 
tween the  two  crowns  concerning  their  particular  war,  should  be  made 
final  and  conclusive,  independent  of  the  fate  of  the  negotiation  at  Augs- 
burg :  secondly,  that  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Britain  and 
France,  or  preliminary  articles  to  that  effect,  should  be  signed  and  ratified 
between  the  date  of  that  memorial  and  the  first  of  the  following  August 
If  these  conditions  were  accepted,  Britain  agreed  to  name  as  determined 
epochs,  the  first  of  July  for  Europe,  the  first  of  September  for  Africa  and 
America,  and  the  first  of  November  for  the  East  Indies.  France,  having 
consulted  with  her  principal  ally,  consented  to  the  independence  of  the 
treaty  on  the  negotiation  at  Augsburg,  prtmded  noiking  should  be  stipulat'- 
td  to  the  prejudice  of  the  house  ofJiusUia*  To  the  second  article,  and  to 
the  proposed  epochs,  she  also  agreed.  The  general  principle,  and  the 
terms  of  its  application,  being  ascertained,  they  came  next  to  particular 
stipulations*  The  great  objects  in  the  negotiation  were  six :  1st,  the 
limits  of  the  two  crowns  in  North  America :  2d,  the  conquests  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  West  Indies,  together  with  the  neutral  islands  there  :  3dy 
our  conqtiests  in  Africa  and  India :  4th,  the  adjustment  of  the  particular 
affairs  bet(reen  the  English  and  French  in  Germany :  5th,  the  conduct 
which  the  two  crowns  were  to  adopt,  with  regard  to  their  respective  allies 
in  Germany :  6th,  the  restitution  of  the  captures  made  by  England  pre- 
vious to  the  declaration  of  war.  France  proposed  to  cede  Canada ;  stipu- 
lating, that  whatever  French  colonists  should  so  choose,  might  remove 
with  their  effects,  and  that  those  who  remained  should  be  allowed  the  free 
and  public  exercise  of  the  catholic  religion.*  She  required  the  restitution 
of  Cape  Breton,  and  a  confirmation  of  the  privilege  of  fishing  on  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland.  In  the  West  Indies — of  the  neutral  islands,  she 
proposed  to  relinquish  Tobago  to  England,  but  that  Dominica,  St  Lu- 
cia, and  St.  Yincent,  should  return  to  her  protection  as  before  ;  and  to 
repurchase  Guadaloupe  and  Marigalante,  she  offered  Minorca.  In  Af- 
rica,  she  required  the  restoration  of  either  Senegal  or  Goree;  and  in  Eu- 

%  Annual  Bcgister  for  1761,  p.  38  {  and  Magazines  for  ditto. 
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rope  of  Belleisle  :  as  a  compensation  for  which,  she  ofiered  to  evaeoate 
Germany  eastward  of  the  Maine.  In  the  East  Indies,  being  stripped  of 
all  her  possessions,  she  had  nothing  to  offer.  She  endeavoured  to  prove^ 
that  the  territorial  acquisitions  of  England  would  hurt  the  commercial  ia- 
terests  of  the  English  as  well  as  the  French  East  India  company ;  and 
proposed  that  the  peace  in  India  should  be  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
ooDVention  concluded  some  years  before  between  M.  Godeheau  and  ad- 
miral Saunders,  in  totally  different  circumstances  ;  and  that  the  cessioa 
of  her  conquests  in  Germany  should  be  a  compensation  for  those  in  Af* 
rica  and  India.  The  chief  difficulty  was  in  the  fiHh  object ;  for  England 
declared  that  she  would  inviolably  preserve  her  faith  to  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia ;  and  France  had  recently  stipulated  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  that  she 
would  admit  nothing  in  the  treaty  with  England  to  the  disadvantage'  of 
Austria.  To  solve  this  difficulty,  France  proposed,  that  the  French  and 
British  armies  in  Germany  should  observe  a  strict  neutrality ;  that  wh^ 
his  Britannic  majesty  should  recall  his  forces,  the  christian  king  wobld 
recall  double  the  number ;  and  that  no  French  troops  should  remain  in 
Germany,  but  in  proportion  to  those  who  continued  there  in  British  p9y< 
The  French  also  demanded  the  restitution  of  the  captures  made  before 
the  declaration  of  war.  These  proposals  were,  in  July,  1761,  sent  in  a 
memorial  to  London.  Mr.  Pitt's  answer,  dated  July  29th,  agreed  to  re- 
ceive Canada,  but  without  any  limitation ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  French 
offer  of  all  Canada,  demanded  its  appurtenances.  It  rejected  the  reqilki- 
tion  of  Cape  Breton,  or  any  other  island  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence :  it 
allowed  the  privilege  of  fishing,  if  the  French  would  demolish  Dunkirk. : 
it  acceded  to  the  propositions  respecting  the  West  Indies,  and  to  restore 
Belleisle  on  the  compensations  offered  :  it  refused  the  neutrality  proposed 
in  Germany :  and  insisted,  in  addition  to  the  evacuation  of  Hesse,  that 
France  should  evacuate  all  Germany :  it  refused  the  restitution  of  either 
Senegal  or  Goree :  it  rejected  the  treaty  of  admiral  Saunders  as  the  basis 
of  peace  in  India,  but  proposed  that  the  East  India  companies  of  the  two 
nations  should  negotiate  on  this  subject ;  and  lastly,  it  refused  the  resto- 
ration of  the  captured  ships. 

While  these  matters  were  depending,  M.  Bussy,  the  French  agent, 
delivered  a  private  memorial  from  France,  proposing,  with  the  consent 
and  communication  of  the  king  of  Spain,  that  his  catholic  majesty  shonld 
be  invited  to  accede  to  the  treaty,  to  prevent  any  disputes  between  'the 
crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain  from  producing  a  new  war:  specifying 
the  points  required  by  Spain  to  be,  first,  the  restitution  of  some  captures 
made  upon  the  Spanish  flag;  secondly,  the  privilege  of  the  Spanish  na- 
tion to  fish  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland ;  and  thirdly,  the  demolition  of 
the  English  settlements  made  on  the  Spanish  territories  in  the  bay  of 
Honduras.  The  sagacity  of  Pitt  immediately  penetrated  the  object  of 
the  proposed  interference,  and  readily  comprehended,  not  only  the  insin- 
cerity of  the  French  in  the  proffered  negotiation,  but  also  the  motives  of 
their  duplicity.  He  expressed  himself  rather,  as  might  be  expected,  from 
conscious  wisdom  discovering  an  attempt  to  impose  on  it  by  trick  and  ar« 
tifice,  than  in  the  complaisant  style  of  court  and  diplomatic  etiquette. 
He  rejected  with  the  strongest  and  most  unqualified  expressions  of  con- 
tempt, the  proposals  of  an  enemy  humbled  at  our  feet,  to  interfere  in  dis- 
putea  with  a  nation  with  which  we  were  in  friendship ;  and  called  on  the 
Spanish  minister  to  disavow  a  memorial  asserted  to  hare  been  drawn  op 
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by  the  consent  of  his  court.  .  That  ambassador  returned  at  first  a  verbal 
message^  and  soon  after  was  authorised  by  his  court  to  dehver  a  written 
answer,  in  which  he  openly  avowed  and  justified  the  step  taken  by  the 
French  agent,  as  entirely  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  of  his  master.  He 
declared  that  the  king»;  of  France  and  S^iain  were  united,  not  only  by  the 
tiB$  of  blood,  but  by  mutual  interest.  He  applauded  the  humanity  and 
|fi««tnes8  of  mind,  which  his  most  christian  majesty  had  shown  in  the 
gfopoflition  complained  of  by  Pitt ;  insisted  much  on  the  sincere  desire  of 
p3w:e,  as  the  only  motive  which  influenced  the  conduct  of  the  two  mon- 
frcbs ;  and  added  haughtily,  that  if  his  master  had  been  governed  by  any 
otifer  principles,  '*  his  catholic  majesty,  giving  full  scope  to  his  greatness, 
would  have  spoken  from  himself,  and  as  became  his  dignity.  "* 

The  whole  of  this  paper  not  only  indicated,  but  avowed,  a  union  of  in- 
terests and  views  between  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain,  which  if  the 
negotiation  should  be  broken  off,  as  it  was  likely  to  be  on  the  rejection  of 
tb^  proposed  interference,  must  produce  hostiUties.  In  the  negotiation 
bfKween  France  and  England,  there  were  two  great  points  on  which  the 
patties  could  not  agree.  France  continued  to  insist  upon  the  neutrality 
of  Germany,  which  was  refused  by  England,  and  also  on  the  restitution  of 
the'  captures  previous  to  the  declaration  of  war.  The  faith  of  the  country 
beibg  pledged  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  English  administration  consi- 
ditopd  the  repeated  proposals  for  neutrality,  as  attacks  upon  national  inte- 
gr^.  Mr.  Stanley  was  ordered  to  deliver  the  ultimatum  of  the  court  of 
London,  requiring  the  cession  of  Canada  and  its  dependencies,  Cape 
Bf^on,  and  other  islands  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  as  demanded  in 
Mr.  Pitt's  memorial  of  the  29th  of  July ;  agreeing  to  the  territorial  resti- 
tntion  in  Europe  and  the  West  Indies,  on  the  conditions  proposed ;  re- 
quiring the  cessions  in  Africa  therein  mentioned,  and  also  the  evacuation 
of'Ostend  and  Nieuport,  and  the  restitution  of  Cleves,  Wesel,  Gueldres, 
and  ail  the  territories  belonging  to  the  king  of  Prussia  and  other  allies  of 
Britain.  England  insisted,  that  she  should  be  led  at  full  liberty  to  sup- 
p0ft  the  cause  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  according  to  the  terms  of  existing 
trelaties:  she  proposed  to  admit  France  to  a  share  of  the  Newfoundland 
fishery,  and  to  give  her  the  small  island  of  St.  Pierre  ;  but  she  continued 
determined  to  refuse  the  restitution  of  the  ships  captured  before  the  war. 
Britain  would  neither  agree  to  the  proposed  neutrality  in  Germany,  nor  to 
tt^eYestitution  of  prizes ;  France  insisted  on  these  two  points,  and  thus 
ti^a  negotiation  was  set  aside,  and  Messrs.  Bussy  and  Stanley  were  order- 
ed to  return  to  their  respective  countries. 

Our  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Madrid  was  instructed  to  require  a  ca- 
tegorical and  satisfactory  declaration  concerning  her  final  intentions.  If 
1^  perceived  on  the  side  of  Spain  any  intention  of  disavowing,  or  even 
of  explaining  away,  the  ofiensive  transaction,  he  was  ordered  to  accept  it, 
and  to  afford  to  her  an  opportunity  of  plausible  denial.  He  accordingly 
Blade  the  desired  representation  to  general  Wail,  the  Spanish  minister, 
and  received  many  professions  of  the  friendship  entertained  by  Spain  for 
the  English  king  and  nation,  but  a  very  evasive  account  of  the  purport  of 
the  proposed  interference ;  the  minister  merely  saying,  that  nothing  was  in- 
tended by  it  that  could  be  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
.iesty.  He  magniiied  the  matters  in  dispute  between  Spain  and  Britain,  and 

*  State  papers  relative  to  a  nipture  with  Spaiot  1761. 
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abided  either  trivial  or  groundless  subjects  of  complaint.  Subsequent  con- 
ferences were  evasive  and  unsatisfactory,  and  consequent!)^  by  no  means 
answered  the  requisitions  made  by  the  British  minister.  The  French  iQe>. 
terest  was  evidently  gaining  ground  in  the  Spanish  court.  France  strong- 
ly pressed  upon  Spain  the  dangerous  greatness  of  England,  which  would 
render  her  now  so  formidable  a  neighbour  to  Spanish  America,  and  ena* 
ble  her,  if  not  checked,  to  engross  so  much  commerce.  The  christian 
king  earnestly  solicited  his  catholic  majesty  to  form  a  family  compact^ 
whi'-h  should  include  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  a  reciprocation 
of  benefits,  and  a  mutual  guarantee  from  dangers  and  attacks.  Charles 
agreed  to  the  propositions  of  Louis :  a  convention  was  formed  for 
these  purposes,  and  sit^ned  August  15th,  to  which  the  other  branches  of 
the  bouse  of  Bourbon  were  invited  to  accede.  The  conclusion  of  this 
treaty,  aderwards  so  famous  under  the  title  of  the  fnmily  compact,  was 
speedily  discovered^  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  confirmed  his  opinion  of  the  hostile 
intentions  of  Spain.  Considering  war  with  that  kingdom  to  be  on  these 
grounds  inevitable,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  in  council,  that  'we  should  striko 
the  first  blow,  attack  Spain  before  she  was  fully  prepared,  and  thereby 
give  her  a  lesson,  how  she  should  presume,  unasked,  to  interfere  in  otir 
affairs,  with  a  mediation  at  once  dictatorial,  insolent,  and  menacing.  H6 
proposed,  that  we  should  consider  the  answer  of  Spain,  as  a  refusal  of 
satisfaction ;  and  that  refusal,  as  a  declaration  of  war.  Conceiving  that 
hostilities  were  unavoidable,  he  proposed  that  we  should  carry  them  on 
with  the  utmost  speed  and  vigour.  We  were  paramount  at  sea ;  let  ua 
send  a  fleet  immediately  to  intercept  their  gilleons,  and  thus  at  once  striko 
a  blow  that  should  weaken  them  for  the  remainder  of  the  contest.  In  the 
projects  of  united  genius  and  magnanimity,  there  is  oilen  a  grandeur^ 
which  transcends  the  comprehension  of  ordinary  minds,  and  appals  rather 
than  inspirits  the  requisite  efforts.  Bold  in  conception,  prompt  in  plan, 
decisive  and  rapid  in  execution,  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt  said,  Spain  has  hos- 
tile intentions,  let  us  anticipate  her  efibrts,  let  us  disable  her  power :  so 
shall  we  speedily  compel  her  to  sue  for  peace  and  prevent  ourselves  from 
being  disturbed  by  her  unjust  partiality.  It  is  evident  that  we  must  have 
war ;  the  sooner  we  begin,  the  better  for  us,  as  we  are  prepared,  and  she 
is  not :  her  chief  resources  are  on  the  element  which  we  command,  we 
may  therefore  arrest  their  progress  to  her  ports.  His  colleagues,  though 
men  of  sense  and  information,  were  not  endowed  with  those  powers  which 
at  one  glance  can  view  a  great  and  complicated  subject  in  all  its  parts, 
diversities,  and  connexions.  They  considered  Mr.  Pitt's  proposal  as 
tending  to  precipitate  us  into  a  war  wlych  might  be  avoided,  and  argued 
on  the  impolicy  of  a  rupture  with  Spain.  That  nation,  they  admitted,  had 
taken  a  very  extraordinary  and  unjustifiable  step ;  but  his  catholic  majes- 
ty had  probably  been  seduced  by  Uie  artifices  of  France,  and  a  temperate 
but  spirited  remonstrance  from  the  British  court  might  recall  him  to  a 
true  sense  of  his  interests.  The  addition  of  another  war  would  diminish 
our  national  strength ;  and  the  proposed  seizure  of  the  fiota  would  alarm 
ail  neatraJ  nations.  This  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  members  of  the  coun* 
cil|  except  lord  Temple ;  but  as  it  did  not  overturn  Mr.  Pitt's  reasonings, 

*  Tbe  iaformanl  of  the  British  minister  is  generally  understood  to  have  been 
the  earl  MartschsJ  of  Scotland;  who  havinp^  been  attainted,  had  tong  resided  in 
Spain,  but  was  now  reconciled  to  the  British  goverameot. 
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his  opinion  remained  unaltered.  The  amount  was,  war  is  an  evil ;  war 
whh  Spain  is  contrary  to  the  interests  of  England  ;  and  negotiation  is  a 
more  desirable  mode  of  settling  disputes  than  hostilities.  These  general 
propositions  Mr.  Pitt  neither  did  nor  could  deny ;  negotiation)  he  admit- 
ted, was  preferable  to  war,  if  it  could  be  employed,  but  it  had  been  tried 
without  effect.  Spain  was  resolved  to  violate  the  peace  ;  it  was  therefore 
just  in  England  to  prevent  her  attempts,  and  her  interest  to  strike  the 
first  blow.  As  that  branch  of  Bourbon  showed  a  disposition  to  join  in 
ibe  enmity  of  the  other,  now  was  the  time  for  humbling  the  whole 
house ;  and  if  the  opportunity  were  suffered  to  escape,  it  might  never  be 
recovered.*  We  are  now  taught  by  the  event,  that  this  illustrious 
statesman  explored  the  views  of  both  actual  and  intentional  enemies ; 
for  Spain  proved  hostile,  as  he  predicted.  It  is  also  evident,  that  in  such 
circumstances,  the  plan  which  he  proposed  was  as  wise  as  it  was  vigor- 
ous. If  immediately  executed,  it  would  have  disabled  the  enemy,  and 
prevented  the  necessity  and  expense  of  our  subsequent  efforts.  The 
succeeding  part  of  his  conduct  is  more  liable  to  exception.  He  said, 
that  if  he  could  not  prevail  in  this  proposition,  he  was  resolved  to  sit  no 
fonger  in  that  council.  He  thanked  the  ministers  of  the  iate  king|  for 
their  support.  He  was  himself  called  to  the  ministry  by  the  voice  of  the 
people  ;  to  them  he  considered  himself  as  accountable  for  his  conduct, 
and  he  would  not  remain  in  a  situation  that  made  him  responsible  for  mea- 
sures which  he  was  no  longer  allowed  to  guide. !l;  It  was  very  obvious, 
that  in  ability  Mr.  Pitt  far  surpassed  any  of  his  colleagues ;  and  if  it  be 
expedient  for  the  nation  that  in  council  superior  wisdom  should  guide  in- 
ferior, it  was  certainly  expedif^nt  that  such  men  as  the  duke  of  Newcas- 
tle and  the  earl  of  Bute  should  be  governed  by  Mr.  Pitt.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, wisdom  can  best  exercise  guidance,  where  she  does  not  assert  a 
claim  that  implies  conscious  superiority. § 

Had  this  extraordinary  statesman  condescended  to  employ  a  softer  and 
more  conciliating  mode  of  conduct,  he  perhaps  might  have  won  over  a 
majority  of  his  colleagues  to  his  opinions ;  but  the  experiment  was  not 
tried.  Being  out-voted  in  the  council,  he  resigned  his  employment  into 
the  hands  of  his  sovereign.  His  majesty  declared  his  concern  for  the  loss 
of  so  very  able  a  servant,  but  without  requesting  him  to  resume  his  office. 
He  offered  him  any  reward  in  tlie  power  of  the  crown  to  bestow ;  at  the 
same  time  he  expressed  himself  satistied  with  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  his  council ;  and  even  declared,  that,  had  the  council  concurred  with 
Mr.  Pitt,  he  should  have  found  it  difficult  how  to  have  acted,  in  the  light  in 

•  Annual  ReRister,  1761,  p.  43. 

f  The  carl  of  Bute  was  said  to  have  frequently  thwarted  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  cabi- 
net, but  bad  hitherto  been  overborne  by  his  superior  abilities. 

*  Annual  RefS^ister,  1761,  p.  43. 

4  Since  writing  the  above,  I  observed,  that  lord  Orford,  in  a  letter  to  general 
Conway,  expressed  the  same  opinion :  "  He  (Mr.  X*itt)  and  lord  Temple  have  de- 
clared against  the  whole  cabinet  council.  Why,  that  they  have  done  before  now, 
and  yet  have  acted  with  them  a^ain:  it  is  very  true;  but  a  little  word  has 
escaped  Mr.  Pitt,  which  never  entered  into  his  former  declaration ;  nay,  nor  into 
Cromwell's,  nor  Hugh  Capet's,  nor  Julius  Caesar's,  nor  any  reformers  of  modem 
or  ancient  times.  He  has  happened  to  say,  he  will  guide.  Now>  though  the  cihU 
net  council  are  mighty  willing  to  be  guided  when  they  cannot  help  it,  yet  they 
wish  to  have  appearances  saved;  they  cannot  be  fond  of  being  told  that  th^  are 
to  be  guided ;  still  less,  that  other  people  should  be  told  ao.*'  Lord  Orlord'^ 
letters. 
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which  he  had  viewed  the  subject.  The  king  did  not  conceive  Spain  to 
have  exhibited  any  clear  proofs  of  hostile  intentions ;  and,  entertaining 
such  a  view,  he  could  neither  think  it  just  nor  prudent  to  commence  a 
war.*  Having,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  condescension  explained  his 
sentiments,  (sentiments  that,  in  the  light  in  whicn  he  regarded  the  mat- 
ters in  question,  do  him  the  greatest  honour,)  Mr.  Pitt  ^-as  extremely 
afiected  by  the  united  dignity  and  goodness  of  his  sovereign.  The  fol- 
lowing day,  a  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year  was  settled  on 
Mr.  Pitt  for  three  lives,  and  at  the  same  time  a  title  was  conferred  upon 
bis  lady  and  her  issue.  This  pension  subjected  the  acceptor  to  much 
frivolous  and  contemptible  obloquy.  Mr.  Pitt's  original  fortune  was 
small ;  the  situation  into  which  he  had  been  advanced  by  his  abilities, 
required  great  expenditure ;  his  powerful  mind  engaging  kum  in  moment- 
ous politics,  and  grasping  the  interests  of  his  country  and  other  nations, 
he  had  bestowed  too  little  attention  on  his  own  pecuniary  affairs,  so  that 
he  was  very  far  from  being  in  affluent  circumstances :  he  had,  during  a 
most  arduous  conjuncture,  served  his  country  in  the  highest  station  that 
he  could  occupy ;  and  having  found  her  in  a  state  of  unexampled  humi- 
liation, he  left  her  in  a  state  of  unexampled  exaltation.  Such  a  man  de- 
served reward.  All  the  ribaldrous  invective  poured  out  against  his  ac- 
ceptanoe  of  this  annuity,  may  be  answered  in  a  few  Hords ;  as  a  sufflt, 

IT  WAS  WANTED  ;    AS  A  RSCOMPENSE,  IT  WAS  FAIRLT  EAlUf  ED. 

Mr.  Pitt's  resignation  of  an  employment  in  which  bis  continuance 
would  have  promoted  the  most  momentous  interests  of  his  country,  can* 
not  easfly  be  justified.  From  his  wisdom,  his  country  might  have  ex- 
pected that  he  would  have  overlooked  an  opposition  of  opinion  in  a  case 
which  very  fairly  admitted  of  two  constructions,  though  he  was  eventu- 
ally proved  to  be  right ;  that  his  patriotism  would  have  induced  him  to 
have  employed  his  talents,  even  though  every  particular  measure  adopted 
might  not  be  agreeable  to  his  views ;  and  Uiat  his  magnanimity  would 
overlook  what  he  might  suppose  personal  competitions.  But,  whatever 
sentiments  were  entertained  respecting  Mr.  Pitt's  going  out  of  office, 
every  impartial  man  agreed,  that  a  greater  minister  had  never  acted  un- 
der a  soverdgn  of  England.  Lofty  in  genius,  profound  in  wisdom,  and 
expansive  in  views ;  inventive  in  counsel,  bold  in  resolution,  and  decisive 
in  conduct ;  he  long  overbore  party  by  unequalled  ability.  Sagacious  in 
the  discovery  of  general  and  official  character,  he  discerned  the  fittest 
instrumeuts  for  the  execution  of  his  plans ;  and  employing  none  in  offices 
of  high  political,  naval,  or  military  trust,  but  those  whom  he  knew  to  be 
thoroughly  quahfied  for  effecting  the  purpose,  he  laid  a  sure  foundation 
for  success.  The  enterprises  under  his  administration  were  brilliant,  and 
the  result  was  at  once  advantageous  and  glorious.  A  mind  of  such  force 
of  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  energy  of  operation,  and  perseverance 
of  exertion,  which  had  in  its  powers  abd  endowments  no  motives  for  arti* 
fice  or  disguise,  perhaps  bestowed  too  little  care  to  conceal  from  others 
that  superiori^  which  it  so  transcondently  possessed.  A  little  more  in- 
dttlgence  for  common  understandings,  and  somewhat  less  of  austerity  of 
temper  and  of  inflexibility  of  disposition,  might  have  preserved  this  illus- 
trious man  to  the  councils  of  his  country. 

This  summer  a  veiy  pleasing  and  important  event  took  place,  in  the 

*  Anansl  Register,  1761,  p.  44. 
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marriage  of  the  king.  The  nation,  from  the  accession  of  his  majestf, 
was  very  desirous,  both  on  public  and  private  considerations,  to  see  him 
united  to  a  consort  capable  of  rendering  him  happy.  Various  conjec- 
tures were  formed,  who  the  lady  should  be  that  was  to  become  the  queen 
of  Great  Britain.  Different  princesses  were  mentioned ;  and  an  English 
woman  was  by  many  supposed  likely  to  attain  that  high  rank.  Panw 
phlets  were  written  for  and  against  the  kin&f  of  Great  Britain  allying 
himself  with  a  subject ;  but,  on  the  8th  of  July,  a  gazette  extraordinary 
put  an  end  to  all  conjectures.  This  paper  announced  that  his  majesty 
had  declared  bis  resolution  of  demanding  in  marriage  the  princess  Char- 
lotte,  sister  to  the  reigning  duke  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz ;  a  princess  dis- 
tinguished for  talents  and  amiable  qualifications.  It  was  directed  by  his 
majesty,  that  lord  Harcourt  should  repair  to  the  court  of  Strelitz,  to  de- 
mand her  serene  highness ;  that  the  duche««ses  of  Ancaster  and  Hamil- 
ton should  be  sent  to  accompany  her,  and  lord  Anson,  with  a  fleet,  to 
receive  her  in  the  Elbe,  and  conduct  her  to  England.  On  the  14th  of 
August,  the  noble  embassy  arrived  at  Strelitz ;  and  the  next  day,  lord 
Harcourt  asked  the  princess  for  his  sovereign.  The  proposal  being  ac- 
cepted, a  contract  was  signed.  On  the  17th,  her  highness  set  out ;  and 
•n  the  23d,  she  reached  Cuxhaven,  where  the  English  squadron  lay,  and 
was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  joy  by  the  fleet.  After  encoun- 
tering very  tempestuous  weather,  and  being  driven  a  considerable  way 
to  the  northward,  on  the  6th  of  September  the  squadron  arrived  safe  at 
Harwich  late  in  the  evening,  and  the  next  day  the  princess  landed  on 
British  ground.  Returning  with  the  most  distinguished  affability  the  at- 
tentions that  were  paid  to  her  at  Harwich  and  the  intermediate  places, 
she  captivated  the  aflections  of  all  the  spectators.  That  night  she  slept 
at  Wilham,  the  seat  of  lord  Abercorn ;  and  on  the  8th  g(  September, 
proceeded  towards  London,  when  she  was  met  at  Rumford  by  the  king's 
coach  and  servants.  On  their  approach  to  the  metropolis,  to  avoid  ih« 
streets  they  turned  aside  toward  the  Islington  road,  from  thence  drove  to 
Paddington,  passed  through  Hyde  Park,  and  coming  down  Constitution  hill 
stopped  at  the  garden  gate  of  St.  James's  palace,  where  she  was  received 
by  all  the  royal  family.  The  duke  of  York  handed  her  from  the  coach* 
In  the  garden  she  was  met  by  his  majesty,  who  saluted  her  with  the 
greatest  affection,  and  led  her  to  the  palace,  where  she  dined  with  the 
king,  the  princess  dowager  and  the  rest  of  the  family.  At  eight  in  the 
evening  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by  Dr.  Seeker,  arch- 
bishop of 'Canterbury.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  gave  the  princess 
away ;  the  princess  becv.me  queen  Charlotte,  and  London  and  Westmin- 
ster were  the  scenes  of  festivity  and  joy. 

About  a  fortnight  after,  the  coronation  of  the  king  and  queen  was 
solemnized  with  a  magnificence  and  grandeur  befitting  those  illustrious 
personages,  and  the  country  over  which  they  reigned.  The  deportment 
of  the  young  queen  on  these  great  occasions,  at  public  places,  and  wher- 
ever she  appeared,  charmed  al!  spectators ;  and,  when  added  to  Uie  ae* 
counts  given  by  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  nnder* 
standing  and  heart  of  her  majesty,  made  every  loyal  Briton  rejoice  at  th# 
happy  lot  of  his  beloved  monarch. 

On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  eari  of  figrefBotit  was  appointed 
to  his  department ;  but  as  the  earl  of  Bute  was  now  considered  as  the 
chief  director  of  affairs,  taxi  not  long  after,  by  the  dismissiop  of  the  duke 
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of  Newcastle,  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  we  may  from  this  time 
date  the  commencement  of  the  Bute  administration.  John  Stuart,  earl 
of  Bute,  whose  respectable  private  character  has  been  already  mentioned, 
was  the  representative  of  a  noble  family  of  considerable  eminence  in  the 
southwest  of  Scotland,  and  connected  with  the  first  nobility  in  that  part 
of  the  kingdom  ;  especially  with  the  house  of  Argyle,  so  distinguished 
for  its  efforts  in  support  of  our  present  establishment ;  and  he  had  uni- 
formly taken  the  side  of  the  Hanover  family.*  His  lordship  was  a  man 
of  talents  somewhat  exceeding  mediocrity,  with  a  considerable  share  of 
that  species  of  literature  and  knowledge  which  is  within  the  reach  of  mo- 
derate abilities.  He  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  conversant  in  natural 
history,  botany,  some  branches  of  chemistry,  and  experimental  philoso- 
phy; a  liberal  patron  of  letters,  and  a  magnificent  promoter  of  useful 
experiments  and  discoveries. f  Pious  in  his  sentiments  and  habits,  he 
was  meritorious  in  domestic  and  social  relations;  and,  as  a  private  noble- 
roan  or  gentleman,  a  very  valuable  member  of  society.  Such  a  charac- 
ter constantly  contemplated  by  a  prince  so  well  disposed  as  his  royal 
pupil,  when  joined  to  the  pains  and  attention  bestowed  upon  himself,  natu- 
rally produced  respect  and  affection ;  and  affection  in  the  inexperience 
of  youth,  as  naturally  exaggerated  the  merits  of  its  object. 

The  king  evidently  meant  to  choose  his  servants,  without  respect 
TO  THEIR  PARTY  CONNEXIONS,  Rccordiug  to  his  estimation  of  their  fitness 
for  the  offices  of  state.  He  had  good  reason  to  entertain  a  favourable 
opinion  of  lord  Bute,  from  what  he  himself  had  seen  and  known :  and  it 
was  a  very  natural  process  of  reasoning,  especially  when  mingled  with 
youthful  affection,  to  suppose  him  qualified  for  higher  departments. 
There  certainly  was  a  man  of  much  greater  talents  than  lord  Bute,  but 
he  had  relinquished  his  employment  It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to 
show  that  there  was  any  other  statesman  at  that  time  but  Mr.  Pitt,  (ex- 
cept Mr.  Fox,  who  wa:^  a  supporter  of  the  existing  administration,)  in 
point  of  genius,  much  elevated  above  lord  Bute.  The  earl  of  Chester- 
field had  retired  from  public  affairs :  earl  Granville  was  too  much  ad- 
vanced in  years  for  so  active  a  situation  ;  Mr.  George  Grenville  was  one 
of  lord  Bute's  colleagues ;  neither  Mr.  Charles  Townshend  nor  lord 
North  were  hitherto  known.  The  ministerial  abilities  of  the  duke  of 
Newcastle  had  been  already  ascertained  so  completely,  as  to  afford  little 
encouragement  for  again  trusting  him  with  the  chief  conduct  of  affairs. 
During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  had  frequently  attempted  to 
thwart  that  great  man,  in  which  he  had  been  joined  by  others  of  the  old 
whig  confederacy  ;  but  as  often  as  he  made  the  attempt,  he  had  been 
over-ruled.  Af\er  Mr.  Pitt  had  lefl  the  council,  his  grace  fondly  hoped 
that  he  should  agahtrecover  the  leading  influence  which  he  once  pos- 
sessed.   He  did  not  perceive  that  it  must  be  a  prejudice,  which  could 

*  I  mention  this  clrcumBtance,^  in  opposition  to  a  notion  once  prevalent,  that 
lord  Bute  had  been  tainted  with  jacobittsm ;  a  charge  totally  devoid  of  proof,  and 
which  really  appears  to  have  had  no  other  foundation  than  his  name  of  Stuart. 
Indeed  his  appointment  by  George  H.  to  be  tutor  to  the  heir  of  the  crown,  when 
whig  principles  were  exclusively  paramount,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  any  asser- 
tion resting  on  such  a  feeble  basis. 

f  Various  expensive  works  were  printed  at  his  cost  for  the  dissemination  of 
curious  and  useful  knowledge,    indeed,  there  never  perhaps  was  a  nobleman  in 

greater  favour  with  printen,  as  I  am  assured  by  very  respectable  members  of  that 
ody. 
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attach  the  qaalifications  of  a  statesman,  to  descent  from  certain  families, 
or  connexion  with  a  certain  confederacy  ;  and  that  there  had  been  cir- 
cumstances which  favoured  such  a  prejudice,  which  now  no  longer  ex- 
isted. A  power  and  influence  founded  upon  accidental  circumstances, 
not  personal  qualities,  he  expected  would  remain,  after  those  circum- 
stances were  changed.  It  is,  no  doubt,  proper  in  the  mixed  constitution 
of  this  country,  that  men  of  high  rank  and  fortune  should  have  a  share 
in  the  administration;  but  the  precise  place  which,  consistent  with 
soTiiid  policy,  they  are  to  hold,  and  the  influence  which  they  are  to  pos- 
.src-s  in  the  executive  councils  of  the  nation,  must  be  supreme  or  subordi- 
nate, -according  to  their  respective  talents,  combined  with  the  situation  of 
s.fT.iii-';.  In  point  of  rank  and  property,  the  administration  of  lord  Bute, 
.^upV'^vied  as  it  was  by  the  house  of  Bedford  and  many  other  great  fami- 
Vw.T .  w,i<^  not  wanting.  It  did  not  possess  the  highest  talents :  that  was  a 
\s'?::r  'vMch  the  acceptance  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle  for  its  head  would 
Hi  it  l^avc  CTiabled  it  to  supply.  It  must  be  a  bigoted  prejudice  in  favour 
of  the  whig  connexion,  that  could  wish  to  have  reinstated  the  ministry 
which  presided  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Asa  state  puppet  moved  by 
the  ability  of  Pitt,  the  duke,  from  his  numerous  connexions,  was  of  great 
use ;  but,  a»  himself  a  leader  of  administration,  he  had  already  demon- 
strated Ids  unfitness.  Much  as  has  been  ^aid,  it  has  never  been  proved, 
that  an  administration,  unless  headed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  could  have  been  form- 
ed at  that  time,  composed  of  greater  ability.  The  astonishing  powers, 
however,  of  the  favourite  statesman,  discredited  with  the  public  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  successor,  as  it  must  have  discredited  any  administra- 
tion that  could  have  been  formed.  Besides  this  comparison,  the  change 
of  policy  in  the  present  king,  which  would  not  employ  men  merely  be- 
cause they  were  whigs,  and  belonged  to  certain  great  families,  was  mis- 
construed or  misrepresented,  as  a  predilection  for  principles  contrary  to 
those  which  had  supported  his  family.  The  minister  was  represented  as 
the  abettor  of  arbitrary  power  ;  as  holding  an  oflice  through  the  partiality 
of  his  master's  affection,  to  which  he  was  not  entitled  by  his  abilities,  nor 
fitted  by  his  principles.  This  idea  of  his  arbitrary  notions  of  government 
was  farther  increased,  from  the  place  of  his  origin  and  his  name.  He  was 
a  native  of  Scotland,  in  which  there  had  been  many  Jacobites,  whence  he 
was  supposed  to  be  a  Jacobite  himself,  and,  as  a  Stuart,  attached  to  the 
exiled  family,  at  least  to  their  political  doctrines.  In  examining  real  facts, 
the  historian  finds  no  documents  or  evidence  to  support  this  charge  of 
arbitrary  principles.  In  the  series  of  his  ministerial  conduct,  there  is  cer- 
tainly, on  the  one  hand,  nothing  to  excite  very  great  admiration,  and  to 
justify  the  fulsome  panegyrics  of  some  writers  of  the  time  ;  nor,  on  the 
other,  to  justify  the  censures,  invectives,  and  obloquy  of  a  much  more 
numerous  class,  which  comprehended  abler  individuals. 

The  negotiation  with  Franco  being  broken  ofl*,  the  court  of  Versailles 
published,  what  it  termed  an  historical  memorial  of  the  war,  containing 
the  pacific  overtures,  and  the  causes  of  their  inefficacy.  The  object  of  this 
memorial,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  was  to  throw  the  whole  blame 
of  the  war  and  its  continuance  on  Great  Britain.'  It  included  also  personal 
invectives  against  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt,  whom  the  enemies  of  this  coun- 
try regarded  with  bitter  resentment  The  French  now  circulated  with  great 
industry  a  report,  that  Spain,  in  consequence  of  a  treaty  recently  con- 
cluded, would  immediately  declare  war  against  Britain.  The  new  minis* 
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try  of  England  instracted  tbe  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Spain  to  de- 
mand, in  moderate,  but  firm  terms|.  a  communication  of  this  treaty ;  at 
least  a  disavowal  that  it  contained  any  part  that  would  affect  the  intercsUa 
of  Britain.  Before  these  orders  arrived,  hia  lordf^hip  had  received  anthcn- 
tic  information  of  the  actual  conclusion  of  this  alliance,  and  applied  to  the 
Spanish  minister  for  sati^^faction.  The  flota  of  Spain  was  safe  in  har- 
bour, and  in  other  respects  that  country  wa4»  better  prepared.  Mr.  ^N  all 
now  throwing  ofi'  the  mask,  justified  tbe  sagacity  of  Mr.  Pitt-  He  gave 
no  direct  answer,  but  entered  into  a  long  complaint  of  the  (r&almcnt  re- 
ceived by  Spain  from  Britain  during  the  administration  of  Mr,  Fitt,  and 
also  of  the  terms  proposed  by  the  court  of  France.  Ii  was  not  proper,  he 
said,  for  his  catholic  majesty  to  suffer  a  relation,  a  friend,  and  an  ally,  to 
be  in  danger  of  compulsorily  yielding  to  fuay  .terms  whicb  an  insulting 
conqueror  chose  to  prescribe  ;  he  added,  that  the  conditions  offered  by 
France  were  reasonable  ;  that,  in  not  acce{itiiig  f^ucb  termf^  Britain  ma- 
nifested an  ambitious  design  to  ruin  tlie  power  of  Franco^  which,  if  not 
opposed,  must  ultimately  crush  the  poi^cr  of  Spain  4  and  that,  in  pro- 
posing to  disposaeiss  France  of  her  American  posaesaious,  the  British  in- 
tention niufit  be  to  proceed  next  to  the  American  domuiipna  of  Spain* 
The  hnpartitd  reader  must  see,  that  the  amount  of  this  declaration  ex- 
pressed in  plain  language  was,  if  Britain  will  not  make  peace  with  France 
on  the  terms  which  France  olTers,  she  must  make  war  with  Spain.  iTie 
British  ambassador  replied  with  cool  indifibrence  to  the  invectives,  and 
with  temperate  firmness  to  the  menaces  ;  recalled  the  Spanish  minister 
to  the  object  for  which  he  had  desired  the  conferencey  and  repeated  the 
question.  Wall  again  evaded  ;  but  at  last  said,  that  the  kmg  of  Spain  had 
thought  proper  to  renew  his  family  compacts ;  and  there  the  conversation 
ended.  Tlie  earl  of  Bristol  immediately  communicated  to  his  court  this 
change  in  tiie  Spanish  procedure.*  It  was  not  doubted,  either  at  home 
or  abroad,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt  had  contri- 
buted to  the  assumption  of  st)|;h  a  style.  The  eari  of  Bute  and  his  col- 
leagues, apprehensive  that  their  cautious  measures  to  avoid  ,war  might 
be  imputed  to  fear,  it\  their  next  step  showed  that,  though  they  did  not 
wish,  they  did  not  dread  a  war  with  Spain.  They  instructed  the  ambas- 
sador to  renew  his  demand  respecting  the  treaty  with  the  former  union  of 
moderation  and  firmness,  and  to  signify  that  a  refusal  to  communicate 
the  compact,  or  to  disavow  an  intention  of  taking  part  with  France,  ivooU 
be  considered  as  an  aggression  on  the  part  of  Spain,  and  an  absolute  de* 
d^Lration  of  war.  On  the  10th  of  December,  the  eari  of  Bristol  made  the 
demand,  when  the  required  satisfaction  was  refused ;  he  announced  kis 
instructions  to  leave  Spain,  and  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  London  re- 
ceived similar  orders  from  his  court.  Before  his  departure  from  London, 
the  count  de  Fuentes,  minister  of  the  Spanish  king,  dehvered  to  the  earl 
of  Egremont,  secretary  of  state,  a  manifesto  in  the  form  of  a  note,  setting 
forth  the  haughtiness  and  boundless  ambition  of  the  British  nation,  and  o£ 
its  late  minister  Mr.  Pitt,  as  experienced  by  Spain ;  aad  the  insulting 
manner  m  which  the  British  minister  ,had  answered  tbe  proffedred  and 
friendly  interference  of  Spain^f  Respecting  the  family  compact,^  it  was 

•  Papers  relative  to  a  rupture  with  Spain,  1^61 . 

t  Mr.  Pitt's  ancwer  was,  that  he  should  not  relax  from  the  terms  that  be  pro- 
posed, antn  the  Tower  of  London  was  taken  sword  in  hand. 
i  See  state  papers,  1761  i  family  coropsct. 
Vol-  VIL— 19  • 
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the  mode,  and  not  the  substance  of  the  requisition  that  had  prevented 
oompliance  on  the  part  of  his  catholic  majesty.  The  king  had  now  or- 
dered him  to  declare,  that  the  treaty  in  question  contained  only  a  reci- 
Srocal  guarantee  of  the  dominions  of  the  several  branches  of  the  house  of 
lourbon;  bot  with  this  particular  restriction,  that  it  should  only  extend  to 
the  dominions  remaining  to  France  afler  the  present  war.  It  dience  pro- 
ceeded to  declare,  that  Spain  bad  been  entirely  in  the  right,  and  Britain 
in  the  wrong :  and  this  manifesto  was  professedly  addressed,  not  to  the 
king  of  En^nd  only,  but  also  to  the  English  nation.  ^ 

The  earl  of  Egremont's  answer  to  this  production  afforded  a  very  fa- 
vourable specimen  of  the  official  ability  of  the  ministry  and  council  by 
which  it  was  composed.  It  stated  the  irregularity  and  indecency  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  English  nation,  in  a  discussion  between  the  two  s<jv6- 
reigns.  It  reprobated  personal  invective,  as  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of 
the  princes  concerned,  and  irrelevant  to  the  subjects  at  issue.  It  confined 
itself  to  facts,  and  recited  those  with  an  accurate  reference  to  their  respect- 
ive dates  and  documents,  specifying  exactly  the  instances  of  hostile  con- 
duct which  Spain  had  exhibited ;  and  from  these  demonstrated  the  pro- 
gress and  increase  of  her  hostile  intentions,  with  our  temperate  and  often 
j^peated  endeaVourg  for  conciliation ;  showing,  at  last,  that  her  procedure 
amounted  to  an  actual  declaration  of  war. 

The  Spanish  ambassador  having  departed  at  the  end  of  December^ 
war  was  declared  against  Spain  on  the  4th  of  January,  1762. 
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Ix)rJ  Bute  unpopular.— Meeting* of  new  parliament.— *Deb«tes on  the  war  in  Gcf^ 
many.—Resgnation  of  (he  duke  of  Newcastle. —France  and  Spain  declare  war 
against  PoHug^al.^ -Campaign. — Capture  of  Martinico. — Kxpedition  to  the  Ha- 
vannah. — Policy  of  the  undertaking. — Sirenglh  of  the  place.— Arduous  siege. 
—Rerliiction.— Manilla  taken.— Capture  of  the  Uecfnione. — Birth  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales. — Campaig^n  in  Portugal-^in  Germany -^Revolution  in  Uussia;  aiyi 
effects  of  it  on  the  confederacy.— Proposals  for  peace. — ^Pulre  of  Bedford  sent 
to  France.— Peace  of  Fans.-^Approvef I  hy  majonties  in  parliament. — Sevcrciy 
censured  by  Mr.  Piit,  the  minority,  and  out  of  the  houses. — Impartial  view  of 
its  merits — Great  cliimour  .^gainst  lord  Bute. — Crler-iax. — Popular  ferment — 
Infljkraed  by  anti. ministerial  writings.^Uoexpected  resignation  of  lord  Bute. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  circumstancea  of  sucb-dangert  did  doC 
pass  withoot  censure  from  impartial  men  and  profound  admirers  of  hia 
iliustrious  character,*  and,  when  combined  with  bis  acceptance  of  a  pen- 
sion, was  the  subject  of  gross  and  illiberal  abuse,  in  publications  known 
to  or  supposed  to  be  favoured  by  his  succes.sori  If  these  writings  were 
really  patronised  hy  lord  Bute,  thej  produced  an  effect  quite  difierent 
from  his  intentions,  being  imputed  by  a  great  majority  of  the  nation,  to 
an  invidious  desire  of  degrading  to  his  own  level,  a  character  whose 
soaring  sublimity  he  could  little  hope  to  reach.  Lord  Bute  became  daily 
^  more  unpopular,  from  his  apprehended  q^ttempts  to  injure  the  popularity 
of  a  man  so  much  his  superior ;  and  both  himself  and  hts  supportero  were 
extremely  disagreeable  to  the  English  nation. 

The  first  parliament  of  the  present  king  assembled  on  the  6th  ofNo- 
vember,  1761,  and  sir  John  Cust  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons.  His  majesty's  speech  commenred,  with  noticing  the  happi- 
ness which  accrued  to  himself,  and  the  joy  of  his  country,  from  his  mar- 
riage with  so  amiable  and  accomplished  a  princess.  He  wished  that  this 
first  period  of  his  reign  had  been  marked  with  another  felicity  in  the  re- 
turn of  peace ;  but,  though  overtures  had  been  made  both  for  a  general 
pacification  and  a  separate  peace  between  France  and  £iigland,  and  a 
negotiation  had  been  opened,  yet  it  had  not  producc<l  the  desired  effect. 
He  observed,  that  to  him  the  continuance  of  the  w:tr  could  not  justly  be 
attributed ;  adverted  to  the  principal  events  of  the  preceding  campaign, 
and  stated  the  necessity  of  vigorous  efforts,  which  would  require  pro- 
portionate supplies ;  and  added,  that  by  powerful  exertions  only  they 
could  expect  a  safe  and  honourable  peace.  Addresses  were  returned, 
corresponding  with  the  tenor  of  the  speech,  and  the  supplies  granted  for 
the  year  were  18,299,163/.  ISs.  lljd.  of  which  12,000,000/.  were 
raised  by  a  loan.  Seventy  thousand  seamen  were*  voted ;  of  land  forces, 
either  British  or  in  British  pay,  170,000:  100,^00/.  a  year  was  settled 
on  the  queen  as  a  jointure,  in  the  event  of  her  j$urviving  his  majesty  ;* 

*  It  has  been  said,  either  from  misapprehension  or  wilful  misrepresentation, 
that  the  queen,  ever  since  her  marriage,  has  had  an  independent  income  of 
100,000^  a  year  This  report  is  totally  unfounded,  as  a  perusal  of  the  act  of  pfir- 
llamcnt  will  show. 
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with  the  palaces  of  Richmond  old  park  for  a  country  seat,  and  Somer' 
set-house  for  a  town  residence. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  .the  ablest  champion  of  the  minister  was 
Mr.  Fox ;  a  gentleman  who,  with  very  vigorous  talents  and  great  poli- 
tical experience,  had  repeatedly  und(.Trated  his  own  abilities  when  he 
condescended  to  act  an  inferior  part  to  such  men  as  either  the  duke  of 
Newcastle  or  the  earl  of  Bute ;  to  both  of  whom  he  was  far  superior  in 
the  qualifications  of  a  statesman.  In  the  present  session  he  had  not  to 
encounter  any 'regular  opposition.  Mr.  Pitt  poured  forth  his  energetic 
eloquence  to  invigorate  government :  but  did  not  attack  any  of  their  mea- 
sures, or  impugn  any  of  their  propositionS|  unless  they  compelled  him 
to  vindicate  his  own  policy.  In  the  course  of  the  session,  the  expedi- 
ency of  the  German  war  underwent  a  considerable  discussion.  .  The 
ahgin  of  that  war  was  strongly  reprobated  ;  the  expense  in  which  it  in- 
volved the  country  was  painted  in  glowing  colours;  ttid  its  events  were 
asserted  to  be  not  only  unproductive,  but  pernicious  to  Britain,  Our 
principal  ally  (it  was  asserted)  was  totally,  regardless  of  our  interests ;  he 
minded  nothing  but  his  own  aggrandisement ;  and,  though  pretending  to 
be  the  supporter  of  the  protestant  religion,  was,  as  bis  writings  and  con- 
versations demonstrated,  altogether  indifferent  about  every  religion,  and 
had  invaded  and  laid  waste  Saxony,  a  protestant  country. 

On  the  other  side  it  was  answered,  that  the  war  in  Germany  wag  nc- 
<:c3Sary  for  preserving  tlie  balance  of  power ;  that  it  exhausted  the  French 
in  supporting  their  allies,  much  more  than  it  exhausted  us  in  supporting 
ours ;  that  the  money  expended  and  the  force  employed  by  France  in 
Germany,  had  weakened  her  efforts  in  other  quarters  of  the  world,  and 
had  greatly  contributed  to  our  extraordinary  successes.^  That  respect- 
ing our  ally,  whatever  might*be  his  private  sentiments  feoncerniog  reli-* 
gion,  he  had  most  vigorously  and  efiectually  defended  the  protestant 
cause  in  Germany ;  that  his  invasion  of  Saxony  was  justified  by  the  kos- 
tilc  designs  of  the  Saxon  prince  ;  that  the  papers  found  in  the  palace  of 
Dresden  were  authentic  proofs  of  what  he  had  himself  before  learned, 
that  the  attack  upon  Saxony  was  necessaiy  to  his  own  preservation ;  and 
to  sum  up  all,  that  our  honour  was  pledged  to  Eupport  our  allies,  as  well 
as  our  interest  engaged  to  preserve  the  balance  of  Europe. 

The  former  arguments  were  used  by  some  strenuous  friends  of  the 
Bute  administration;  the  latter  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and- his  supporters.  For 
the  present,  however,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  persevere  in  the  Ger- 
man war,  and  the  sum  of  one  million  was  voted  for  that  purpose.  No 
bill  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  particular  mention  in  history,  was 
passed  or  pfopoi^d  in  this  session,  which  closed  on  the  2d  of  June. 

Considerable  disunion  at  this  time  prevailed  in  the  cabinet*  The  duke 
of  Newcastle,  adhering  to  the  political  notions  in  which  he  had  be«o 
trained,  was  desirous  that  the  government  should  be  carried  on  by  the 
whig  confederacy.  Lord  Bute  was  averse  to  the  renewal  of  this  system 
of  party  monopoly,  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  so  eflectually  overborne.  New- 
castle, still  nominally  prime  minister,  could  not  bear  the  preponderating 
influence  of  lord  Bute  in  the  cabinet  Besides  personal  competition  and 
disagreement  in  general  politics,  they  differed  on  a  particular  meaiure ; 
namely,  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  German  war,  and  the  subsidy  to 
bo  afforded  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  The  duke  proposed  two  millioiWy 
nnd,  being  thwarted  by  lord  Bute,  was  still  further  incensed.     Heac- 
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cordingly  resi^mNl ;  t^e  ear)  of  Bute  becaiue  llr^t  lord  of  the  treasun , 
and  Mr.  Grrenville  secrelary  of  state:  thence  nomifiailr  comraenced  ihc 
ministry  of  Bute,  vhich  had  really  hee«n  at  ihe  re>icnaiK»n  oi'  Pitt. 

Spain  in  a  short  timr  declared  m^r  against  Ei inland,  and  the  situation 
cf  Great  Britain  was  al  ilu?  tiine  extremtrly  critical.  2>iio  was  en^iged, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  *ar  ^ilh  all  the  srval  cci  tineiital  power?;  an^I. 
what  was  more  important,  a«^inst  die  cl.ief  oart  of  the  nv*--i:ime  strcai;;-! 
of  Eurt'pe.  The  navy  of  Spain  consis^ted  of  one  liurdred  nun  of  war; 
and  thoiigh  the  navy  of  France  was  rediicevl.  it  was  i.:»i  so  eniireiv 
<Je55|royed  as  not  to  make  a  considerable  addition  to  tiic  S^vini>h  force. 
From  the  dcu*  alliance,  pontTl'al  in  it*  rcai  sstrcT^srii,  and  in  its  pniK'TpIes 
so  sratifvins  to  the  national  attachment  touauU  tlic  hou^^e  of  Fourhon. 
despondency  was  succeeded  by  sanji)ino  hoj>o  and  antmatickQ  in  llm 
minds  of  that  voKilile  people.  Thcv  daitered  iheinsoNcii  that  tliev  shoiiid 
BOW  be  able  to  obta:n  that  stijHriority  over  Rriiain  which  they  had  so 
eagerly  sought,  and  in  pursuit  of  which  they  bad  met  with  s^irh  r€|M?ated 
di>appointjncnt<  and  dreadful  i(»sses.  Companies  and  tndi\  iiiuals  at  tiieir 
own  expense,  fitted  oiU  t>hips  of  war  ;  and  private  2cal  anin>atr«i  public 
efforts.  The  confederates  vicre  farther  encouraged  by  the  departure 
from  Ike  British  councils  of  the  most  fomiidablc  and  dreadful  foe  to  the 
enemies  of  England  ;  they  expected  that  the  measures  of  the  new  mi- 
Distry  would  be  feeble  and  inet^cient^  and  thai  the  country,  which  had 
cheerfully  borne  the  expenses  required  to  execute  the  ffreat  plans  of  Pitt, 
would*  when  deprived  of  its  favourite  minister,  feel  the  heavy  burthens 
arising  from  the  war.  AH  these  circumstances  tended  to  inspire  w  ith 
coi>6dencQ  France  and  her  new  ally. 

To  balance  thnse  disadvantages,  Britain  bad  the  uniform  success, 
which  had  made  the  people  believe  themselves  in\iocthle.  She  had  the 
hope  of  plunder  arising  from  a  Spanish  war,  which  had  always  rendered 
it  popular^  and  called  torth  the  most  vigorous  efforts  both  private  and 
public.  She  had  hitherto  the  command  of  that  element,  over  which  a 
great  part  of  the  Spanish  resouiecs  roust  be  transported.  Though  de- 
void of  such  a  minister  as  Pitt,  she  had  an  administration,  whom  the 
knowledge  of  his  character  and  conduct,  his  fame  and  popularity,  and 
the  low  estimation  in  which  they  themselves  were  held,  stimulated  to 
strenuous  exertions,  in  order  to  approve  themselves  not  unworthy  of  their 
office ;  and  who  had  also  the  advantage  of  his  plans  and  counsels,  which 
they  had  before  opposed. 

France  and  Spain,  knowing  the  natural  connexion  between  Portugal 
and  England,  and  the  momentous  advantages  accruing  to  this  country 
from  her  commercial  intercourse  with  the  dominions  of  his  faithful  ma- 
jesty, and  from  the  Portuguese  docks  and  harbours  in  time  of  war,  de* 
termined  to  compel  the  court  of  Lisbon  to  renounce  all  friendship  with 
Britain,  and  to  violate  the  neutrality.  On  the  sixth  of  March,  the  Bour- 
bon ministers  delivered  a  joint  memorial,  representing  Britain  as  assum« 
ing  a  despotic  authority  at  sea,  which  was  equally  dangerous  to  Portugal 
as  to  other  powers,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  joining  in  an  oHcnsive  and 
defensive  alHance  a^^ainst  England.  Thev  exhorted  the  kins  to  dismiss 
the  British  from  lus  court,  to  exclude  thenceforward  from  his  ports  all 
the  men  of  war  and  merchant  ships  of  that  country,  and  to  join  his  forces 
to  those  of 'France  and  Spain.  His  catholic  majesty,  from  the  great 
afTeetion  which  h^  and  his  brother  of  France  entertained  for  the  king  of 
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Portugal,  in  order  to  secure  that  prince  from  danger,  spontaneously  of- 
fered  and  insisted  on  sending  Spanish  troops  to  garrison  all  the  principal 
harbours  of  the  roost  faithful  king. 

His  Portuguese  majesty  declared,  that  his  country  and  resources  were 
totally  incapable  of  supporting  a  war ;  that,  although  sensible  of  the  good 
intentions  and  beneficent  ofiers  of  their  christian  and  catholic  majesties, 
and  desirous  of  gratif3ring  their  wii^es,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  com* 
ply ;  and  of  this  they  themselves  must  be  convinced,  on  fully  reflecting 
upon  the  circumstances.  He  was  closely  coniiected  with  Britain,  as 
well  as  with  France  and  Spain ;  and  between  Portugal  and  Britain  there 
were  ancient  and  uninterrupted  alliances.  Britain  had  given  him  no  of- 
fence ;  he  conld  not  therefore  go  to  war  with  his  Britannic  majesty,  with- 
out violating  the  honour  of  his  crown,  the  law  of  nations,  and  every 
principle  of  justice.  In  this  situation  he  had  determined  to  observe  a 
strict  neutrality  in  a  war  between  three  friends  and  neighbours  whom  he 
so  highly  regarded,  and  to  confine  himself  only  to  such  preparations  as 
were  nierely  necessary  for  self-defence. 

In  reply  to  this  answer,  the  Bouii>on  sovereigns,  on  the  first  of  April, 
deKvered  at  the  court  of  Lisbon,  a  second  memoriaj,  more  imperious,  in- 
solent, and  unjust  than  the  first  It  set  forth,  that,  from  &e  relative  situa- 
tion of  Portugal  and  England,  the  alliance  between  them  was  in  effect  an 
offensive  treaty  against  the  bouee  of  Bourbon.  It  stated,  that  a  British 
fleet^  had,  in  1750,  attacked  a  French  squadron  in  a  Portuguese  har- 
Imur,  which  justified  a  declaration  of  war  by  his  &rthful  majesty,  unless 
suitable  satisfaction  were  obtained ;  and  if  so,  the  ships  taken  ought  to 
have  been  restored  to  his  most  christian  majesty,  the  failure  of  whidi  res- 
titution would  justify  the  French  monarch  in  declaring  war  against  the 
king  of  Portugal :  but  still  it  was  the  earnest  desire  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  sovereigns  to  be  on  terms  of  the  strictest  friendship  with  his 
most  faithful  majesty,  to  open  his  eyes  to  his  real  interest,  and  to  induce 
him  to  join  Uiem  against  the  common  enemy.  The  king  of  Portugal,  far 
from  being  convinced  by  the  reasoning  or  moved  by  the  exhortations  of 
this  memorial,  refused  more  peremptorily  than  before  to  comply  wi^  the 
requisition,  and  supported  his  refusal  by  the  strongest  arguments.  On 
the  2Sd  of  April,  a  third  memorial  was  delivered,  still  more  unjust  in  its 
demands,  and  more  insulting  in  its  language,  and  which  concluded  with 
announcing  orders  to  their  ambassadors  to  leave  the  court  of  Lisbon.  In 
his  reply  to  this  ultimatum,  the  king  of  Portugal  proved,  that  the  Bour- 
bon princes,  in  their  imperious  attempts  to  force  a  neutral  nation  to  war, 
and  in  their  declaration  of  hostilities  because  their  endeavour  was  unsuc- 
cessful, had  violated  the  right  of  an  independent  nation.  Such  was  the 
origin  and  cause  of  the  war  made  upon  Portugal  by  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon ;  and  a  more  unjust  or  ungrounded  procedure  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  annals  of  modem  Europe  known  at  that  time,  not  even  in  those  of  the 
French  themselves.!    The  Portuguese  declaration  of  war  was  issued  on 

•  Under  admiral  Boscawen.     See  p.  105. 

t  In  this  opinion  f  concur  with  Mr.  BeUham,  and  we  b<»th  have  the  honour 
of  agreeing  with  the  renowned  Frederick.  "  Wherefore, "  said  he,  "did  France 
and  Spain  attack  the  king  of  Portu|fal,  who  had  given  them  no  oH'ence«  and  over 
whom  they  had  no  right  of  control?  Their  object  was,  the  destiliciion  of  the 
pmBtable  English  commerce  with  Portugal,  and  the  attainrocntof  better  terms 
from  England  in  return  for  their  cessions  of  the  conquests  which  they  expected  to 
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the  23d  of  May ;  the  proclamatioa  of  Spaia  against  Portugal  on  the  16tli 
of  June,  and  of  France  on  the  20th.  * 

Before  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  an  expedition  had  been  projected 
against  Martinico,  the  centre  of  French  trade  ;  and  the  war  being  finish- 
ed in  North  America,  we  were  enabled  to  draw  from  thence  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  army.  General  Monckton  conunanded  the  land  forces, 
and  admiral  Rodney  the  fleet.  Being  re-entbrced  by  some  troops  sta* 
tioBcd  in  tlie  British  West  Indies,  the  army  consisted  of  tweWe  thousand 
men,  and  the  fleet  of  eighteen  ships  of  the  line.  On  the  Tih  of  January, 
the  English  armament  arrived  before  the  island  of  Martinico,  and  on  the 
16th  they  eflected  their  landmg  at  Cas  Navire  without  any  loss ;  but  they 
had  still  considerable  difficulties  to  encounter.  The  island  was  popu- 
lous and  opulent,  and  supported  by  a  numerous  well  armed  and  well 
disciplined  militia,  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  species  of  war  which  tiie 
country  permitted,  and  provided  with  a  considerable  body  of  regular 
troops.  In  many  places  the  island  was  intersected  by  ravines  and  deep 
streams,  narrowed  into  defiles,  or  involved  in  woods  :  where  it  was  more 
open  and  practicable,  batteries  were  posted  with  all  the  skill  of  French 
engineers,  wbo  had  been,  ever  since  the  first  attempt  in  1759,  strength- 
ening the  place  in  expectation  tbat  oar  successes  would  induce  us  to  as- 
juil  BO  valuable  a  settlement.  These  works  were  most  complete  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fort  Royal,  a  strong  town  which  defended  the  approach 
to  St.  Pierre,  the  capital,  and  must  be  conquered  before  we  proceeded 
against  tbat  city.  Two  lof^  and  steep  eminences,  called  Morne 
Tortenaon  and  Morne  Gamier,  protected  by  deep  ravines,  overlooked 
and  commanded  the  fortifications.  These  heights  were  occupied  by  the 
enemy ;  which,  while  they  were  retained,  secured,  or  being  lost,  as  cer- 
tainly lost  the  city  and  citadeL  The  sea  was  upon  the  right,  the  country 
on  the  lefV,  and  the  eminences  immediately  before  them,  of  which  Morne 
Tortenson,  being  the  nearest,  must,  from  its  position,  be  first  attacked. 
On  the  right,  a  body  of  regular  troops  and  marines  was  ordered 
to  advance  along  the  beach  towards  the  town,  which  lay  in  the  lower 
grounds  bevond  the  eminences.  A  thousand  sailors,  in  flat-bottorae4 
boats,  rowed  close  to  assist  that  division :  on  the  left,  the  light  infantry, 
covered  by  artillery,  were  employed  to  turn  the  enemy  on  that  side ; 
while  the  centre,  consisting  of  the  grenadiers,  and  supported  by  the  sea- 
men dragging  along  the  cannon,  attacked  the  enemy's  centre,  being  co- 
vered by  the  seamen  acting  as  artillery  from  batteries  which  had  been 
erected  and  disposed  with  great  skill  and  activity.  Xbe  general  having 
made  such  disposition^?,  the  troops  performed  their  parts  with  equal  cou- 
rage, enterprise,  and  elfect  in  every  point.  They  drove  the  enemy  from 
post  to  post  after  a  vigorous  contest,  and  at  last  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  Morne.  The  enemy  fled  precipitately,  either  towards  the  town, 
or  to  the  Morne  Gamier.  This  second  eminence  was  as  strong  as  the 
first,  and  much  higher ;  and  until  it  was  carried,  the  town  could  not  be 
reduced.  It  was  three  days  before  batteries  could  be  erected,  and  other 
dispositions  made,  for  carrying  the  place.  While  the  British  troops  were 
preparing  these,  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  descended  from  the  hill, 
and  sallied  from  the  town  upon  the  advanced  posts  of  the  English.     The 

make  in  Portugal.    Bui  h  it  a  reason  for  attacking  a  snvereijrn,  that  there  exists 
vo  lawful  reason  ?   O  law  of  nations,  bow  vain  and  useless  is  thv  stud\ !  *' 
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main  body  rushing  forward  to  support  their  countrymen,  not  only  repulsed 
the  eneftiy,  but  pursued  them  past  the  ravint's,  ascended  the  hill,  seized 
the  redoubts,  and  made  themselves  completely  masters  of  Morne  Gar- 
nier.  The  French  regular  troopa  escaped  into  the  town,  and  the  militia 
dispersed  info  the  country.  The  situation  which  commanded  the  town 
and  citadel  being  now  posM^scd  by  the  British,  as  soon  as  the  batteries 
were  completed,  and  before  they  began  to  play,  the  enemy  capitulated  on 
the  4th  of  February. 

St.  Pierre  sti!!  remiined  to  be  reduced.  This  was  a  city  which, 
though  not  so  strong  as  Fort  Royal,  might  have  made  a  considerable  re- 
sistance, if  the  garriiion  had  been  proportioned  to  the  strength  g^  the 
place  and  of  the  interjacent  country  ;  but  the  militia  were  quite  disheart- 
ened and  scattered  ;  great  part  of  the  regulars  were  killed  or  taken  at 
Fort  Royal ;  the  planters  were  unwilling  that  their  country  should  be  laid 
waste,  in  a  defence  which)  from  the  late  and  former  successes  of  the 
Enghsh,  they  wore  convioccd  would  be  unavailing.  It  was,  therefore, 
agreed,  that  th«y  should  capitulate  for  that  place  and  the  wiiole  island, 
which  was  accordingly  surrendered  On  the  12th  of  February,  Martinico, 
Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  and  St.  YincentV,  soon  after  yielded  to  the  British 
arms.  This  important  undertaking  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Pitt ;  the  next  which  wo  have  to  reoord,  belongs  to  bis  successors  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war. 

The  chief  advantage  expected  by  Franco  from  the  assistance  of  Spain, 
was  through  her  finances  and  fiavy.  Aware  of  this  expectation,  the  Bri* 
tish  ministry  form  their  plan  for  the  campaign  with  a  view  to  these  objects, 
and  proposed  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  which  should 
debihtatc  and  exhaust  her  new  antagonist,  disappoint  the  hopes  of  her  old 
enemy,  and  compel  both  France  and  Spain  to  sue  for  peace.  The  whole 
navigation  and  trade  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies  cenlorcd  in  the  Havan- 
nah ;  an  expedition,  therefore,  against  this  important  possession  was  re- 
solved on,  as  soon  as  war  commenced.  It  was  both  a  bolder  and 
a  wiser  plan  to  attack  the  centre  and  strong  hold  of  our  enemy's  domi- 
nions, than  to  begin  with  a  place  of  less  consequence,  in  hopes  thereby  of 
gradually  attaining  the  principal  conquest.  In  the  war  with  Spain  which 
commenced  in  1739,  we  had  begun  with  subordinate  attacks.  The  cap- 
ture of  Porto  Bello  did  not  ensure  the  capture  of  Carthagena,  nor  would 
the  capture  of  Cartlmgena  have  ensured  the  command  of  the  Spanish 
West  Indies.  The  conquest  of  the  Havannah  would  intercept  the  ene- 
my's principal  resources,  and,  if  we  chose  to  pursue  our  advances,  expose 
the  whole  of  Spanish  America.  The  altcmpt  against  Carthagena  was 
as  diflicult  as  against  the  Havannah.  Where  the  danger  and  expense  of 
two  objects  were  equal,  it  was  wiser  to  employ  them  upon  that,  uhich,  if 
attained,  would  be  most  advantageous.  The  policy  of  lord  Bute  and  his 
coadjutors  in  this  undertaking,  therefore,  as  war  ministers,  was  superior 
to  the  policy  of  sir  Robert  Wnlpole  and  his  colleagues. 

Sach  an  enterprii»e  being  determined  on  by  ministry,  we  are  next  to 
view  tlieir  ability  in  the  commanders  wliich  they  chose,  and  the  prepara- 
tions which  thry  made  for  carrj'iiig  the  plan  into  execution.  A  very 
powerful  armament  was  fitted  out;  and  the  chief  command  of  the  land 
forces  was  bestowed  on  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  the  friend  and  military  pu- 
pil of  the  duke  of  Cumbertand.  Admiral  Pococke,  who  had  extended 
the  naval  glory  and  political  power  of  his  country  in  the  JEiast  Indies,  wa.*? 
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employed  to  command  the  fleet  for  humbling  our  enemies  in  the  West. 
Commodore  Keppel,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  was  second  in  na- 
val command.  Thus  administration  regarded  not  only  the  skill  of  its 
principal  officers,  but  their  harmony,  thereby  avoiding  the  fatal  error 
vhich  had  so  powerfully  tended  to  our  discomfiture  at  Carthagena.  On 
the  5th  of  March  they  sailed  from  Portsmouth ;  and  on  their  arrival  off 
the  coast  of  Hispaniola,  were  re-enforced  by  a  great  part  of  the  fleet  and 
army  which  had  achieved  the  conquest  of  31artinico,  and  the  other  Carib- 
bee  islands.  There  were  two  routes  from  Cape  Nichola  to  the  Havannah; 
the  one  circuitous  to  the  south  of  Cuba,  between  that  island  and  Jamaica, 
round  by  Cape  St.  Antonio ;  the  other  direct,  to  the  north  of  Cuba,  by  the 
old  Bahama  channel.  The  first  was  the  safer,  but  tedious  ;  the  second, 
in  a  narrow  strait,  by  much  the  shorter,  but  hazardous.  The  success  of 
the  enterprise  depended  in  a  great  degree  on  its  being  far  advanced  before 
the  hurricane  season  :  despatch  was  therefore  a  very  important  object. 
The  season  of  the  year  was  not  stormy,  and  it  was  thought  most  advisable 
to  take  the  northern  route.  This  attempt  was  esteemed  bold,  but  not  rash ; 
and  so  admirable  were  the  dispositions  of  the  naval  commander,  in  send- 
ing vessels  to  reconnoitre  the  passage,  and  dividing  the  armament  accord- 
ing to  the' nature  of  the  sea,  that,  by  favourableness  of  weather,  with  which 
from  his  knowledge  of  that  climate  and  situation,  he  had  laid  hisaccounty 
our  whole  force  in  nine  days  passed  through  this  strait,  seven  hundred 
miles  in  length,  without  the  smallest  interruption;  and  on  the  5th  of  June 
arrived  before  the  place  of  their  destination. 

Cuba,  belonging  wholly  to  Spain,  is  by  far  the  largest  island  in  the 
West  Indies.  It  runs  from  east  to  west,  verging  towards  the  north-west, 
about  nine  hundred  miles  in  length  ;  irregular  m  breadth,  but  at  an  ave- 
rage about  one  hundred  miles.  Its  nominal  capital  is  St.  Jago  on  the 
south-east  coast ;  but  the  most  important  place  for  size,  strengthy  popula- 
tion, and  wealth,  is  the  Havannah.  The  harbour  of  this  city  is  entered 
by  a  narrow  passage,  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  opening  into  a  large  ba- 
sin, which  diverges  into  three  smaller  inlets,  capacious  enough  both  in 
extent  and  depth  to  contain  a  thousand  of  the  largest  ships,  and 
on  all  sides  secured  from  the  wind.  In  this  haven  the  rich  fleets  from 
the  various  Spanish  settlements  in  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico  assem- 
ble, before  they  set  sail  for  Europe.  The  Havannah,  a  rendezvous  of 
such  wealth,  was  itself  so  flourishing  and  opulent,  that  no  pains  were 
spared  to  give  it  proportionate  security.  The  narrow  entrance  of 
the  harbour  was  protected  on  the  east  side  by  a  very  strong  fort,  called 
the  Moro,  on  a  projecting  point  of  land ;  and  by  a  fort  called  Funtal,  on 
the  west,  which  joins  the  town  opposite  the  Moro  fort.  The  town  itself 
is  surrounded  by  a  strong  rampart,  with  bastions  and  a  deep  ditch.  The 
Spanish  navy  intended  for  the  West  Indies,  consisting  of  twenty  sail, 
mostly  of  the  line,  were  at  this  time  in  the  harbour  of  the  Havannah* 
Though  not  much  inferior  to  the  British  in  maritime  force,  they  did  not 
attempt  to  risk  an  engagement ;  but  in  other  respects  made  many  able 
dispositions  for  defending  the  town.  Across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
they  laid  a  strong  boom,  behind  which  they  sunk  several  ships.  The 
Englfeh  commanders  proposed  to  land  on  the  eastern  side,  so  as 
to  be  able  at  once  to  invest  the  Moro,  and  command  the  country.  To  di- 
vert the  enemy  from  attending  to  their  design,  a  great  part  of  the  fleet 
sailed  to  the  westward.    While  the  enemy  were  attending  to  the  motions 
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of  the  fleet,  our  troops  on  the  7th  of  June  effected  a  landing.  The  armj 
was  divided  into  two  great  corp^;-  the  chief  body  was  ennployed  against 
Fort  Moro,  the  other  advanced  southward  a  considerable  way  into  the  in- 
land parts,  to  cover  the  siege,  and  secure  our  watering  and  foraging  par- 
ties, and  on  that  side,  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  intercourse  with  the  country. 
A  detachment  was  posted  under  colonel  Howe  to  the  westward,  to  create 
a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  principal  objects,  and  to  intercept  the  commu- 
nication with  the  country  on  that  side.  Thus  the  place  was  either  in- 
vested or  blockaded  on  the  east,  south,  and  west,  by  the  army  ;  and  on 
the  north  by  the  fleet,  which  commanded  the  sea. 

Notwithstanding  this  masterly  disposition,  the  British  had  still  very 
great  difficulties,  dangers,  and  hardships  to  encounter.  The  sun  being 
then  vertical,  the  heat  was  excessive ;  water  was  to  be  fetched  from  a 
great  distance,  over  paths  to  be  cut  through  thick  woods,  an4  the  cannon 
was  to  be  dragged  over  a  rough  and  rocky  shore ;  but  such  a  spirit  dif- 
fused itself  over  the  whole  army,  and  such  an  unanimity  prevailed  among 
the  commanders,  officers,  soldiers,  and  sailors,  that,  in  spite  of  heat> 
thirst,  fatigue,  and  the  enemy's  fire,  they  erected  batteries  against  tho 
Moro.  The  enemy  not  only  acted  on  the  defensive,  but  on  the  fourth 
week  of  the  siege  made  a  powerful  sally,  in  which  they  were  repulsed, 
with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  men.  Our  sea  forces,  who  had  hitherto 
afforded  every  assistance  on  shore  to  the  land  service,  on  the  1st  of  July 
made  a  very  bold  attempt  from  their  own  element,  and  opened  their  broad- 
sides with  a  terrible  fire  against  the  Moro.  As  it  was  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  act  from  sea  upon  that  castle,  without  being  also  exposed  to  the 
batteries  of  Funtal,  they  were  extremely  annoyed  from  both  garrisons, 
and  at  length  obliged  to  desist  from  their  cannonade.  Although  this  he- 
roic effort  of  the  ships  produced  little  effect  on  (he  north  side,  which  they 
attacked,  yet  it  was  of  great  service  to  the  land  besiegers  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Moro*  While  the  defenders  of  the  garrison  were  returning  the 
fire  of  the  fleet,  they  paid  much  less  attention  than  usual  to  our  land  hat- 
teries,  which  during  that  time  did  considerable  damage  to  their  works, 
but  when  the  sea  attack  had  ceased ,  they  were  enabled  to  return  to  their 
operations  towards  the  land  with  their  former  effTect.  The  contest  was 
carried  on  with  e'xtreme  perseverance  and  obstinacy,  and  the  event  seem-, 
ed  very  doubtful.  While  affairs  were  in  this  state,  the  principal  British 
battery  took  fire,  and  was  unfortunately  consumed.  Sickness  now  be- 
coming prevalent  in  this  severe  service  and  destructive  climate,  rendered 
one  half  of  the  forces  unfit  for  duty,  and  doubled  the  fatigue  of  the  other. 
The  want  of  fresh  provisions  and  wholesome  water  increased  the  diseases, 
and  aggravated  the  sufferings  of  the  besiegers.  As  they  were  daily  more 
exhausted,  and  the  season  advanced  towards  the  time  of  the  hurricanes, 
their  hopes  of  ultimate  success  became  fainter.  Those  who  escaped  the 
dangerous  siege  and  dreadful  climate,  expected  final  deijtruction  if  they 
waited  till  the  tempest  began.  From  North  America  they  had  long  looked 
for  re*enforcements,  but  none  arrived.  Oppressed  with  these  distresses, 
the  commanders  endeavoured  to  re-animate  their  trgops.  The  enemy, 
they  represented,  had  made  a  most  gallant  resistance ;  and  were  Spaniards 
in  military  efforts  to  surpass  Britons  ?  The  richest  prize  was  Before  them, 
which  British  valour  and  perseverance  might  still  obtain.  These  incite- 
ments inspiriting  the  heroic  breasts  of  British  soldiers  and  sailors  to 
die  oioBt  astotushiag  exertions^  new  batteries  wer9  raised.    They  now 
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sileDced  the  cannon  of  the  fort,  beat  to  pieces  the  upper  works,  ind  made 
H  lodgment  in  the  covered  way ;  hence  their  hopes  of  success  reviYed. 
At  this  time  the  Jamaica  fleet  brought  them  a  supply  of  pronsions,  and 
in  a  few  days  they  were  succoured  by  a  strong  re-enforcement  from  New 
York.     Their  hopes  now  redoubled :  but  a  new  difficuhy  appeared  aAer 
their  lodgment  was  eflected,  from  an  immense  ditch,  which  was  cut 
chiefly  in  the  solid  rock.     A  thin  ridge,  however,  had  been  left  to  flank 
the  ditch  towards  the  sea ;  this,  though  totally  uncovered,  the  miners 
passed  without  fear,  and  were  enabled  to  carry  on  their  operations  in  the 
walL     The  governor  of  the  Havannah  seeing  that  the  More  must  soon 
fell,  unless  an  effort  was  made  for  its  relief,  sent  a  great  buiv  across  the 
harbour  on  the  22d  July  before  day-break,  to  attack  our  |vsts  in  three 
points  ;  but  they  were  repulsed  with  severe  loss.    Meanwhile  our  miners 
advanced  rapidly  in  their  operations ;  a  part  of  the  wall  was  blown  up,  the 
ruins  fell  into  the  ditch,  and  a  breach  was  letl,  which  the  engineer  judging 
practicable,  the  general  marched  at  the  head  of  his  troops  to  attack, 
mounted  the  breach,  and  entered  the  fort.     The  enemy  made  a  brave 
bnt  ineffectual  resistance  ;  the  gallant  commander  fell,  and  the  Moro  was 
taken  by  the  British  troops.     No  time  was  lost  in  improving  this  mo- 
mentous advantage.     A  second  re-enforceraent  now  arrived,  which  still 
farther  encouraged  the  exertions  of  our  armament.     As  the  Moto  com- 
manded the  whole  eastern  part  of  the  town,  the  fire  of  the  fort  was  turned 
against  the  enemy ;  a  line  of  batteries  was  placed  trom  the  fort  along  the 
hill  on  the  extremity  of  which  it  stood,  and  another  line  was  erected  on 
the  west  side  of  the  town.     On  the  10th  of  August,  when  they  were  all 
prepared  to  play,  the  general  informed  the  governor  by  a  message,  that, 
knowing  the  irresistible  force  of  the  attack  which  he  was  ready  to  make, 
he  suspended  it,  in  order  to  give  him  time  to  capitulate.     The  governor 
replied,  that  he  would  defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity.     The  ge- 
neral the  next  rooming  ordered  the  fire  to  commence  from  aU  the  bat- 
teries, which,  aAer  playing  for  six  hours  with  most  tremendous  e fleet, 
compelled  the  enemy  to  hang  out  a  flag  of  truce.     A  capitulation  was 
concluded ;  and  the  English  troops  took  possession  of  the  Havannah  on 
the  14th  of  August,  aAer  a  siege  of  two  months  and  nine  days.     The 
conquest  of  the  Havannah  was  the  roost  important  exploit  achieved  during 
the  war.     The  reduction  of  so  strong  a  fortress  was  an  arduous  military 
enterprise ;  the  capture  or  destruction  of  the  enemy's  fleet  was  a  very 
great  naval  victory ;  the  plunder  taken,  amounting  to  three  millions  ster- 
ling, was  a  most  lucrative  acquisition ;  and  the  enemy  being  deprived  of 
the  chief  sinews  of  war,  was  a  decisive  blow  that  compelled  them  to  sue 
for  peace. 

While  the  English  efforts  were  so  successful  against  the  power  and 
influence  of  Spain  in  the  West  Indies,  strenuous  and  successful  exertions 
were  also  made  in  the  East.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  hostilities 
had  commenced,  an  armament  equipped  at  Madras  sailed  against  Ma- 
nilla, the  chief  city  of  the  Philippine  islands.  The  expedition  appeared 
before  that  settlement  on  the  23d  of  September,  which,  aAer  a  short  and 
vigoroofl  resistance,  was  taken  on  the  4th  of  October.  A  capitulation  was 
olfered  for  ransoming  the  place  at  four  millions  of  dollars,  about  900,000/. 
aterliog,  and  accepted.  An  Accapuico  ship,  valued  at  about  thre^e  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  was  fioon  aAer  taken  in  those  seas. 

In  Europe,  a  very  important  Spanish  treasure  was  obtained  by  the 
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6apture  of  the  Hermione,  from  Peru  to  Cadiz,  by  two  English  frigates 
near  Cape  St*  Yincent's :  the  prize  was  estimated  at  a  million  sterling. 

The  Bourbons  had  entertained  great  hopes  of  success  and  advantage 
in  their  war  with  Portugal ;  and  at  first  their  expectations  appeared  likely 
to  be  realized.  Their  declared  object  was,  to  exclude  the  English  from 
the  military  and  commercial  use  of  the  Portuguese  ports,  especially 
Oporto  and  Lisbon,  to  which  they  had  hitherto  resorted ;  and  to  this  their 
efforts  were  chiefly  directed.  They  planned  the  invasion  in  three  divi- 
sions :  the  first,  in  the  north  of  Portugal,  between  the  Minho  and  the 
Douro ;  the  second,  in  the  middle,  between  the  Douro  and  the  Tagus ; 
and  the  third,  to  the  south  of  the  Tagus,  to  co-operate  on  that  side  with 
the  middle  corps  in  its  attempt  upon  Lisbon.  The  northern  division, 
under  the  marquis  de  Sarria,  commenced  hostilities ;  entered  the  Portu- 
guese province  of  T-raeos  Montes,  and  invested  Miranda,  the  capital  of 
that  district.  This  city  might  have  made  a  vigorous  defence,  but  very 
unfortunately  a  powder  magazine  blew  up  by  accident,  the  fortifications 
were  ruined,  and  the  Spaniards,  before  they  had  raised  their  first  battery, 
marched  into  the  town  by  the  breaches  in  the  wall.  Before  the  end  of 
May,  they  had  made  such  progress,  that  Oporto  was  in  imminent  danger ; 
tod  the  English  admiralty,  under  the  apprehension  of  its  capture,  pre- 
pared transports  to  carry  off  British  effects.  The  Portuguese  peasants, 
mstigated  and  directed  by  some  English  officers,  arming  themselves,  took 
possession  of  a  defile  through  which  the  enemy  must  necessarily  pass, 
•  drove  them  back,  and' thereby  checked  their  progress  upon  that  side. 
The  middle  division  of  the  Spaniards  entered  Portugal  by  JBeira,  and  laid 
siege  to  Almeyda,  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  This  city  made  a  gallant 
resistance ;  but  the  Spaniards  being  joined  by  the  greater  part  of  their 
northern  army,  and  by  eight  thousand  auxiliaries,  compelled  it  to  capitulate 
On  the  25th  of  August.  After  this  capture,  the  Spaniards  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  greater  part  of  the  province  of  Beira,  as  far  as  the 
Tagus,  and  even  Lisbon  itself  was  in  danger. 

At  this  juncture  a  body  of  troops  arrived  from  England  under  the  com- 
mand of  brigadier-general  Burgoyne,  and  count  La  Lippe,  a  German 
officer  of  great  celebrity,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  native  forces. 
Early  in  the  campaign,  the  court  of  Lisbon  had  not  paid  the  proper  and 

Erudent  attention  to  the  advice  of  the  British  ambassador  and  officers, 
ut,  taught  by  their  miscarriages,  and  influenced  by  the  persuasions  of 
La  Ltppe,  they  now  adopted  a  difierent  line  of  conduct.  The  Portu- 
guese and  English  commanders,  having  in  concert  investigated  the  state 
of  afiairs,  adopted  a  plan  of  military  policy  very  frequently  successful. 
The  most  eflectual  measure  of  defensive  war,  they  concluded  to  be  of- 
fensive operations.  History  informed  them,  that  the  best  mode  of  re- 
lieving a  country  from  invasion,  was  by  invading  the  country  of  the  ene- 
my. The  third  body  of  Spaniards  destined  for  southern  Portugal,  was 
still  in  Spanish  Estremadura.  Should  it  effect  a  junction  with  the  army 
in  Beira,  it  was  probable  that  the  whole  would  overwhelm  the  Portuguese 
and  their  auxiliaries.  While  La  Lippe  himself  watched  the  motions  of 
the  middle  army,  he  sent  general  Burgoyne  into  Spain  against  the  other, 
posted  at  Valentia  d' Alcantara,*  where  they  also  understood  the  enemy 
bad  considerable  magazioes*    Burgoyne,  by  a  forced  march  of  live  days, 

*  Not  tha  great  city  of  Tftkotit,  which  it  An  oppoiite  part  of  the  kingdom. 
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arrived  at  Yalentia,  surprised  the  Spanish  troops,  defeated  them,  de- 
stroyed one  of  the  hest  regimests  in  their  service,  and  took  manj  pri- 
soners, including  their  principal  officers  and  the  general.  Though  the 
British  were  disappointed  in  their  expectation  of  finding  magazines  in 
this  place,  yet  their  success  produced  a  very  important  change  in  the 
aspect  of  the  campaign.  It  not  only  prevented  the  invasion  of  Portugal 
on  that  side,  hut  disconcerted  the  plan  of  the  main  army;  which  was, 
to  cross  the  Tagus  from  Biera,  a  mountainous  country,  to  Atentejo,  an 
open  champaign  country,  where  their  cavalry,  in  which  their  chief  force 
consisted,  could  act  with  the  full  effect.  The  chief  Bourbon  army  still 
continued  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  Tagus,  to  the  banks  of  which 
they  were  now  advanced.  La  Lippe  and  Burgoyne,  by  very  active  and 
skilful  efforts,  prevented  them*  from  effecting  their  purpose.  Burgoyne 
being  posted  at  Villa  Velha,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  where 
the  Spaniards  occupied  the  opposite  side,  observing  their  camp  was  not 
guarded  with  military  vigilance,  and  that  their  flank  and  rear  were  un- 
covered, determined  to  attack  them  by  surprise.  Accordingly,  fording 
the  river  in  the  night  of  October  the  6th,  he  attacked  them  on  the  flank, 
while,  colonel  Lee  assaulted  them  on  the  rear,  and  defeated  them  with 
great  slaughter.  This  victory,  which  at  another  time  of  the  year  might 
have  been  attended  only  With  temporary  advantages,  from  the  advanced 
season,  proved  decisive.  Great  rains  fallin^r,  and  winter  approaching, 
the  enemy,  having  seized  no  posts  fit  for  winter  quarters,  evacuated  Es- 
tremadura,  and  returned  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  Thus,  after  partial 
success,  ihey  were  entirely  defeated  in  the  great  object  of  the  campaign  ; 
and  the  unjust  ambition,  which  had  stimulated  the  Bourbons  to  wsir  with 
Portugal,  ended  in  disappointment,  and  disaster  to  themselves. 

In  winter  1761-2,  at  a  time  when  the  king  of  Prussia's  affairs  appeared 
to  be  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  when,  from  the  events  of  the  preceding 
campaign  and  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  little  doubt  was  entertained 
that,  in  the  ensuing  summer,  the  combined  parties  would  attain  their  ob- 
ject in  the  dismemberment  of  his  dominions,  an  event  took  place,  which 
made  a  total  change  io  the  situation  of  the  contending  parties.  This  was 
the  death  of  the  empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia,  the  zealous  friend  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Frederick,  on  the  2d  of 
January,  1762.  Elizabeth's  enmity  to  the  Prussian  king  in  some  de- 
gree arose  from  resentment,  but  was  much  more  the  result  of  ambitious 
policy.  By  conquering  Prussia,  in  addition  to  the  extent  of  coast  which 
she  already  possessed  on  the  Baltic,  shawoold  have  the  means  of  be- 
coming a  very  great  maritime  power,  the  first  object  of  tlie  Russian  so- 
vereign, since  czar  Peter  the  Great  She  would  also  open  the  way  to 
an  irresistible  power  in  Poland,  and  be  able  to  overawe  Denmark,'  and 
her  ancient  rival  Sweden;  but  if  the  power  of  the  king  of  Prussia  con- 
tinued entire,  these  great  objects  could  not  be  attained.  Peter,  her  heir, 
was  partial  to  the  king'of  Prussia ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  used  his  in- 
fluence, in  1758,  to  call  off  the  Russians.  On  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  he  immediately  concluded  a  peace  and  an  alliance  with  Prussia ; 
and  the  Russian  army  in  a  short  time  joined  the  troops  of  Frederick 
against  Austria.  At  this  time,  Sweden,  which  bad  been  principally  di- 
rected by  Russia,  also  made  peace  with  the  Prussian  king.-  This  was  a 
most  unexpected  revolution  in  Frederick's  lavour,  as  it  left  him,  now 
supported  by  Russia,  to  contend  with  Austria  only. 
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A  treaty  had  been  annually  renewed  between  Britain  and  Prussia,  bj 
which  they  engaged  not  to  conclude  a  peace  without  mutual  consent ; 
and  this  year  the  British  government  refused  the  renewal.  Frederick 
exclaimed  bitterly  against  this  conduct  as  a  breach  of  faith,^  but  without 
reason :  the  engagement  being  expired,  its  renewal  was  no  longer  a 
question  of  justice,  but  of  policy.  When  the  king  of  Prussia  was 
pressed  by  a  combination  of  enemies,  it  became  necessary  for  Britain 
to  support  him  in  order  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power,  but  now  he  was 
more  than  a  match  for  his  enemies*  Though  it  was  our  interest  to  pre* 
vent  him  from  being  overwhelmed,  we  had  no  interest  in  promoting  his 
ambition ;  the  war  in  Germany,  therefore,  was  continued  not  to  support 
Frederick,  but  to  oppose  France. 

The  French  were  in  possession  of  Cassel,  and  great  part  of  West- 
phalia. Marshal  Broglio  was  now  displaced  from  the  command ;  the 
prince  de  Soubise  succeeded  to  his  employment  of  general  in  chief,  and 
marshal  d'Estrees  was  second  in  command.  The  French  this  year  main- 
tained only  one  army  in  Grermany,  with  a  reserve  under  the  prince  of 
Cond6,  to  cover  the  Lower  Rhine ;  and  their  object,  as  in  the  former 
year,  was  to  penetrate  into  Hanover.  Prince  Ferdinand's  purpose  was 
nearly  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  campaign,  to  dispossess  the  enemy 
of  their  conquests,  and  drive  them  out  of  Germany.  He  sent  the  here- 
ditary prince  to  oppose  Conde,  while  he  himself  formed  his  measures 
against  the  main  army.  The  Frenck,  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign, 
were  strongly  posted  on  the  frontiers  of 'Hesse  at  a  place  called  Grae- 
bestein;  and,  trusting  to  their  position,  apprehended  no  attack  from 
prince  Ferdinand.  The  prince,  however,  made  a  general  assault  upon 
the  camp  on  the  4th  of  July ;  in  which,  by  his  skill  and  intiepidity,' the 
valour  of  his  whole  army,  and  particularly  the  courage  and  activity  of 
the  marquis  of  Graiiby,  he  gained  so  great  a  victory,  as  to  give  him  a 
decided  superiority  through  the  whole  campaign.  £very  measure  of 
prince  Ferdinand  was  part  of  a  well  digested  and  arranged  plan ;  so  that 
when  successful,  he  was  able  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  advantage. 
Lord  Granby  and  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  were  sent  forward  in  pur- 
suit of  a  numerous  body  of  French  that  were  stationed  at  Horn,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  comraunication  between  the  main  army  and  Frankfort. 
The  English  commanders  attacked  the  enemy  with -such  vigour  on  the 
6th  of  July,  that  though  they  defended  themselves  valiantly,  Ihey  were 
defeated  and  routed.  By  this  victory,  the  intercourse  with  their  maga- 
zines at  Frankfort  was  entirely  intercepted ;  and  they  now  found  it 
necessary  to  evacuata  Gottingen.  Prince  Ferdinand  attacked  prince 
Xavier,  who  commanded  the  Saxon  auxiliaries  in  the  French  pay  at  the 
Fulda,  and  defeated  him ;  but  marshal  d'Estrees  coming  to  his  support, 
saved  him  from  utter  destruction.  The  French  generals  being  straitened 
for  provisions  and  hard  pressed  on  every  side,  thought  it  expedient  to 
call  the  prince  of  Gond6  to  their  assistance.  Th^  hereditary  prince  find* 
ing  that  the  reserves  of  the  enemy  were  preparing  to  join  the  main  army, 
made  dispositions  for  obstructing  their  progress.  Prince  Ferdinand  en- 
deavoured to  bring  the  French  to  battle  before  the  junction  could  be 
effected,  wo4  proposed  to  ford  the  Fulda  and  make  a  general  attack  on 
the  8Ui  of  Ai^ust;  but,  immense  rains  havii^  fallen,  tbe  rivor  was  im« 

•  See  ht«  Seven  yeaa  War— winter,  1761-2. 
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passable.  The  general  of  the  allies  sent  his  second  nephew,  prmce 
Frederick  of  Brunswick,  towards  Cassel,  with  a  view  to  blockade  that 
place.  The  hereditary  prince  watched  the  prince  of  Cond^  so  closely, 
that  he  could  not  advance  to  join  the  main  armj ;  and  the  prince  de 
Soubise,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  join  the  reserves.  The 
hereditary  prince,  on  the  30th  of  August,  attacked  a  bodj  of  French, 
which  he  conceived  to  be  a  detachment ;  but  soon  found  that  it  was  the 
van-guard  of  Soubise's  army.  His  serene  highness  defended  himself 
with  his  usual  conduct  and  intrepidity ;  but,  being  pressed  by  superioritj 
of  numbers,  and  dangerously  wounded,  his  troops  were  obliged  to  give 
way.  This  misfortune  for  a  time  disconcerted  prince  Ferdinand^s  plan ; 
but  having  with  the  utmost  despatch  collected  the  routed  forces,  he  again 
prepared  to  act  on  the  defensive ;  and  prince  Soubise,  to  avoid  an  en- 
gagement, retired.  Prince  Ferdinand's  army  being  now  between  the 
French  and  Cassel,  prince  Frederick  regularly  invested  that  city  on  the 
15th  of  October,  and  on  the  7th  of  November  it  surrendered  by  capi- 
tulation, and  the  whole  of  Hesse  was  recovered.  Thus,  in  the  cam- 
paign of  176d,  the  French,  who  had  projected  to  conquer  Hanover, 
were,,  by  the  skill  and  courage  of  prince  Ferdinand,  the  hereditary 
prince,  and  lord  Granby,  driven  from  their  former  conquests. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive, 
was  now  enabled  to  resume  ofiensive  operations.  His  object  was,  to 
recover  Silesia,  compel  marshal  Daun,  who  was  posted  there,  to  retire 
to  Bohemia,  and  aAerwards  to  re-enforce  prince  Henry,  (now  in  Saxony,) 
and  a  second  time  conquer  that  electorate.  To  distract  the  attention  of 
marshal  Daun,  he  employed  a  body  of  troops  to  assist  the  Tartars,  whom 
he  had  instigated  to  harass  Hungary  and  Moravia.  In  June,  Frederick 
being  joined  by  the  Russians,  made  great  advances,  and,  without  any 
regular  battle,  obliged  marshal  Daun  to  abandon  very  strong  posts  in 
Silesia,  to  retire  to  the  extremities  of  that  country-,  and  leave  Schweid- 
nitz  enrirely  uncovered.  With  his  Russian  auxiliaries  Frederick  now 
prepared  to  invest  that  city,  and  a  considerable  body  of  those  allies  ra- 
vaged Bohemia ;  when  a  very  unexpected  and  extraordinary  revolution 
threatened  to  overturn  his  plan  of  operations. 

Peter  HI.  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne  of  Russia,  than  he  showed 
that  he  had  fallen  into  one  of  the  most  fatal  errors  which  a  sovereign  of 
ordinary  capacity  can  commit;  this  was,  the  adoption  of  the  example  of 
a  very  able  and  extraordinary  ruler  for  the  model  of  his  conduct  Peter, 
indeed,  chose  two  very  great  men  for  his  patterns ;  his  grandfather  czar 
Peter  the  Great,  in  civil  and  political ;  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  mili- 
tary departments.  The  government  of  Russia,  absolutely  despotic,  is, 
from  tliis  very  despotism,  the  most  insecure  to  its  holder,  unless  he  has 
the  policy  to  conciliate  tlie  aflections  of  its  supporters.  Fear  being  the 
principle  of  a  despotic  government,  its  most  effectual  props  are  gloomy 
superstition  and  military  force  :  accordingly  in  Russia,  priests  and  sol- 
diers were  the  chief  stays  of  the  emperor's  authority,  and  with  both  these 
bodies  Peter  imprudently  contended.  He  began  like  Peter  I.,  with  op- 
posing the  exorbitant  pretensions  of  the  Russian  clergy,  and  ventured  tp 
appropriate  their  possessions  to  the  public  revenue.  The  Russians  were 
the  slaves  of  the  most  abject  superstition  that  could  enchain  ignorant 
minds,  and  valued  tlieir  priest  more  than  their  monarch.  The  extraor- 
dinary qualities  of  the  first  Poteri  and  the  benefits  accruing  from  thcni 
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to  the  country,  bad  given  to  him  a  superiority  over  any  of  their  clergy, 
even  in  the  estimation  of  the  higoted  barbarians  whom  he  governed ;  but 
in  the  character  of  his  grandson,  there  was  nothing  which  would  excite 
such  veneration,  or  confer  such  influence.  The  boundless  adn;}iration 
of  Peter  for  the  king  of  Prussia  extended  to  the  adoption  of  his  religious 
opinions,  and  operated  in  a  line  of  conduct  which  that  king  was  too  wise 
to  pursue.  He  interfered  with  the  institutions  that  were  venerated  by 
bis  people,  and  obstructed  rites  and  ceremonies,  which,  however  trivial 
in  themselves,  no  wise  governor  will  interrupt  when  associated  by  his 
subjects  with  religious  doctrines  and  sentiments.  Desirous  of  innova- 
tion, but  narrow  in  understanding,  he  pursue^  it  in  objects  commensu- 
rate to  the  littleness  of  his  own  mind.  He  proposed  changes  in  the  dre^s 
of  the  clergy,  and  that  the  ecclesiastics  should  no  longer,  as  before,  be  dis- 
tinguished by  beards.  To  this  momentous  change  he  added  also  some 
new  regulations  about  images  and  pictures  in  churches.  From  this  at- 
tack upon  the  beards  of  the  living,  and  the  pictures  of  the  deceased,  to- 
gether with  various  other  alterations,  his  subjects  apprehended  their 
prince  to  be  a  heretic,  if  not  an  infidel.  In  the  seizure  of  the  revenues, 
however,  the  clergy  found  the  most  dangerous  apostasy  from  the  purity 
of  the  Greek  church,  and  regarded  his  reforms  with  dread  and  resent- 
ment :  with  them  also  the  other  powerful  body,  the  army,  concurred  in 
discontent.  The  same  admiration  of  the  king  of  Prussia  made  Peter  ex- 
travagantly fond  of  his  military  discipline  ;  and  being  a  native  of  Hol- 
stein,  he  was  farther  induced  to  this  preference  by  a  national  partiality. 
He  was  evidently  most  attached  to  the  German  guards,  in  preference  to 
the  native  Russians.  He  himself  wore  the  Prussian  uniform,  and  obliged 
his  soldiers  to  adopt  that  dress,  and  abandon  the  modes  w  ilh  which  in 
their  minds  the  glory  of  Russia  was  associated  :  in  short,  he  disgusted 
the  Russian  army.  The  king  of  Prussia  foresaw  the  dangers  of  his  ally 
from  these  precipitate  changes,  and  frequently,  by  private  letters  and 
messengers,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  persisting  in  his  present 
conduct ;  his  dissuasives,  however,  were  unavailing.  Meanwhile  Peter 
was  preparing  to  go  to  war  with  Denmark,  on  account  of  a  dispute  be- 
tween that  country  and  Holstein^  in  which  Rus.sia  had  no  concern.  This 
project  increased  the  disafiection  of  his  subjects,  who  considered  them- 
selves as  sacrificed  to  German  interests,  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  his  government.  As  Peter  had  ahenated  the  affections  of  his 
subjects,  he  had  long  lost  those  of  his  own  family.  His  wife  Catharine, 
a  princess  of  the  house  of  Anhalt  Zerbst,  was  a  woman  of  powerful  un- 
derstanding and  boundless  ambition.*  Prone  to  the  gallantry  so  preva- 
lent at  the  dissolute  court  of  the  voluptuous  Elizabeth,  her  love  of  plea- 
sure was  secondary  to  her  love  of  power  :  her  most  distinguished  favour- 
ites were  paramours  of  such  talents  and  qualities  as  could  well  promote 
great  designs.  For  the  last  seven  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  Peter  and 
she  had  rarely  cohabited ;  each  was  occupied  with  their  respective  in- 
trigues. Catharine,  too  able  and  prudent  to  neglect  appearances,  was 
somewhat  attentive  to  concealment ;  while  Peter,  from  the  silly  vanity  of 
a  weak  understanding,  was  ostentatious  in  the  display  of  amours.  He 
lived  openly  with  the  countess  Worouzoff;  and  was  even  suspected  to 
intend  confining  tlie  empress,  and  raising  bis  courtezan  to  the  tlirone. 

*  See  Memoln  of  Catharine  U. 
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The  piincipal  nobles  and  cliief  ofRcers  of  the  state  and  amy  formed  a 
combiDatioQ  to  depose  a  prince,  who  was  hated  for  bis  conduct,  and 
despised  for  his  incapacity.  So  little  was  the  czar  informed  respecting  hia 
most  momentous  interests,  that  the  conspiracy  became  general,  and  tlie 
clergy  were  met  for  his  deposition,  before  he  knew  that  such  a  step  had 
been  projected.  Catharine,  understanding  that  the  design  was  declared, 
immediately  wrote  to  Petersburg,  and  harangued  the  guards,  who  unani- 
mously declared  Peter  deposed,  and  the  empress  independent  sovereifrn 
of  Russia.  This  act  being  applauded  by  tlie  nobihty  and  clergy,  Caliia- 
rine,  at  the  head  of  her  troops,  marched  towards  a  country  seat  in  which 
Peter  resided.  The  weak  and  timid  prince  being  informed  that  he  waa 
no  longer  emperor  of  Russia,  quickly  wrote  letters  renouncing  the  sove- 
reignty, and  requested  leave  to  retire  to  his  native  Holstein  with  his  mis- 
tress ;  but  this  leave  was  denied.  He  was  farther  intimidated  to  sign  a 
paper  declaring  his  incapacity  for  government,  the  weakness  and  folly  of 
his  administration,  and  tlie  necessity  of  his  deposition  :  he  was  thrown 
into  prison,  where,  in  a  few  da}^,  on  the  6th  of  July,  he  died  of  what  waa 
called  an  haemorrhoidal  colic,  tho  causes  and  symptoms  of  which  it  be- 
longs not  to  this  iiistory  to  investigate. 

Having  ascended  the  throne  of  Russia,  Catharine  fearing  that  the 
Prussian  king  might  prevail  on  the  Russian  troops  who  served  in  his 
army  to  declare  in  favour  of  Peter,  ordered  them  to  withdraw  from  Silesia 
into  Poland.  Frederick,  contrary  to  her  apprehensions,  made  no  oppo- 
sition to  their  departure  :  he  only  requested  tliat  it  might  be  deferred  for 
three  days,  to  which  the  general  very  readily  consented.  The  Austrian 
commanders  were  ignorant  of  the  revolution  in  Russia.  Frederick,  trust- 
ing to  their  conviction  that  tlie  Russians  were  co-operating  with  him,  at- 
tacked marshal  Daun,  compelled  him  to  retire,  and  by  this  means  ren- 
dered the  siege  of  Schweidnitz  still  practicable.  Though  he  was  now  de- 
prived of  auxiliaries,  he  invested  the  town  on  the  20th  of  September,  and 
soon  compelled  it  to  surrender.  In  Saxony  prince  Henry  had  been  no 
less  successful,  when,  towards  the  close  of  the  campaign,  he  was  n-* 
enforced  by  his  royal  brother  ;  and  all  the  conquests  that  be  had  achieved 
in  that  country  early  in  the  war,  and  lost  the  last  campaign,  were  com- 
pletely recovered. 

In  the  internal  history  of  England  the  most  material  event  which  hap- 
pened this  summer,  was  the  birth  of  a  son  and  heir  to  their  majesties. 
On  the  121h  of  August,  between  seven  and  eight  in  the  morning,  the 
qneen  was  safely  delivered  of  a  prince.  Just  after  this  important  acces- 
sion to  the  royal  family  was  announced,  the  treasures  of  the  captured 
ship  Hermione,  drawn  in  wagons,  and  escorted  by  troops  from  JPorts- 
mouth  to  London,  entered  St.  James's  street  in  a  grand  procession.  His 
majesty  and  the  nobility  went  to  the  palace  windows,  and  joined  with  the 
Bccfamations  of  the  people  on  two  such  joyful  occasions.  The  young 
prince,  from  his  birth  electoral  prince  of  Brunswick-Lunenburg,  duke  of 
Cornwall  and  Rothsay,  earl  of  Carrick,  baron  of  Renfrew,  lord  of  the 
Isles,  and  great  steward  of  Scotland,  was,  on  the  17th,  by  letters  patent 
under  the  seal  of  Great  Britain,  created  prince  of  Wales  and  earl  of  Ches- 
ter. On  the  8th  of  September,  the  anniversary  of  the  royal  marriage, 
his  highness  was  christened  by  his  grace  tho  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  and  thti  duke  of  Mecklenburg  Streiitz  being  god- 
VoL,  YH.— 21 
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fiithers,  and  the  princess  dowager  godmother.   The  young  prince  was 
■amed  George  Augustus  Frederick. 

The  court  of  France,  in  the  events  of  this  campaign,  found  that  the 
expectations  which  had  been  formed  from  the  family  compact  were  en- 
tirely disappointed.  Spain  saw  that  her  interference  to  assist  the  principal 
branch  of  the  Bourbons,  instead  of  producing  the  desired  effect  to  her 
ftUy^  was  involving  herself  in  similar  disasters  and  humiliation.  They 
both  began  to  wish  sincerely  for  peace,  and  were  in  a  disposition  to  pur- 
chase it  by  very  great  concessions.  In  Britain,  changes  had  taken  place 
which  rendered  the  re-establtshment  of  tranquillity  much  less  difficirft. 
From  the  commencement  of  his  administration,  the  earl  of  Bute  had 
shown  a  disposition  to  procure  peace,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  concluded 
with  sound  policy  and  national  honour ;  and,  though  patriotism  may  have 
had  its  share  in  exciting  this  desire,  yet  there  were  other  causes  whteli 
no  doubt  co*operated.  These  are  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the 
Bute  administration,  the  state  of  parties,  and  of  the  public  mind.  The 
earl  of  Bute  had  for  some  months  been  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  the 
greater  number  of  whigs  had  either  been  dismissed,  or  resigned  ;  so  that 
there  was  a  formidable  confederacy  hostile  to  the  present  minister.  A 
less  numerous  but  more  able  body,  headed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  without  coa- 
lescing with  the  Newcastle  party,  was  adverse  to  the  ministry.  From  the 
known  attachment  of  his  majesty  to  the  earl  of  Bute,  that  nobleman  was 
accounted  the  private  and  confidential  friend  of  the  king.  Being  deco- 
rated with  honours  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign,  and  soon  after  pro- 
moted to  high  office,  which  was  not  in  the  public  estimation  conferred 
upon  his  political  talents  and  virtues,  he  was  generally  esteemed  and 
s^led  the  royal  favoitrite.  Though  his  majesty  himself  proposed  to 
govern  the  kingdom  by  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  not  by  party,  yet  Uiat  was 
tiiought  to  be  far  from  lord  Bute^s  object.  Since,  by  the  appointment  of  him 
and  his  friends,  the  nation  did  not  conceive  that  there  was  an  accession  of 
wisdom  or  virtue  to  his  majesty^s  counsels  ;  and  since  their  rise  was  im- 
pffited  to  private  favour  and  not  public  merit,  it  was  apprehended  that  the 
project  of  the  minister  was  to  govern  by  what  his  opponents  called 'a  sys- 
tem of  mere  court  favouritism.  The  supposed  operation  of  this  phin  was 
exhibited  with  great  force  and  eloquence,  both  by  speakers  in  parlia> 
ment,  and  political  writers.*  The  deportment  of  Bute  was  by  no  means 
aiich  as  tended  to  counteract  this  unpopularity.  Notwithstanding  his  eriK* 
dition  and  knowledge,  he  had  imbibed  the  pride  and  prejudices  of  a  Scot- 
tish chieftain.  With  exemplary  morals,  he  was  reserved  and  haughty  in 
his  manners,  and  in  that  respect  as  difterent  from  the  frank,  afihble  duke 
of  Newcastle,  as  in  point  of  abilities  from  Mr.  Pitt.  He  was,  besides, 
charged  by  the  whigs  with  being  the  friend  of  arbitrary  power.  In  his  ap- 
pointment to  subordinate  offices,  he  had  frequently  removed  Englishmen 
of  known  and  respectable  characters,  to  make  room  for  Scotchmen,  who, 
however  respectable,  were  not  known,  and  were  presumed  to  be  the  abet- 
ters of  arbitrary  power  ;  and  this  partiality  increased  the  popular  ferment. 
The  whig  party  had  been  uniformly  connected  with  the  monied  interest, 
and  Pitt  possessed  the  most  unlimited  confidence  of  that  important  body 
of  men.    The  supplies  of  the  current  year  had  been  raised  while  the  duke 

*  The  flubstinee  and  t|ririt  of  ^  thmt  was  satd,  or  perhapa  could  be  said,  upon 
this  attbiactt  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Burke's  celebrated  pamphlet  on  the  DUcontentSy 
published  in  the  Grafton  administration. 
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cf  Newcastle  was  at  the  head  of  the  treasary.  On  lord  Bute  they  had  no 
reliance  ;  and  in  the  year  which  was  to  follow,  the  capitahsts  were  more 
likelj  to  obstruct  than  to  facilitate  the  supplies*  A  great  host  of  oppoci* 
lion,  though  in  two  divisions,  yet  one  in  enmity  to  the  minister,  appeared 
ready  to  attack  him  when  parliament  should  be  assembled.  So  ihn-arted 
and  obstructed,  to  carry  on  the  war  with  the  force  and  success  »  hich  the 
nation,  exulting  in  recent  victory,  expected,  would,  he  concciTed,  be  im- 
practicable. Besides,  he  thought  the  actual  resources  of  the  cor.ntry  were 
nearly  exhausted,  and  that  another  campaign  would  produce  tinancial 
digress;  the  difficulties  of  perseverance  in  attemptin^r  to  refnice  the  power 
of  Bourbon,  therefore,  appeared  to  his  mind  as  impossihii4ties  :  lor  alt 
these  reasons,  he  was  desirous  that  a  negotiation  should  be  commenced. 

The  kin?  of  Sardinia,  the  friend  of  the  contending  states  on  both  sidea, 
understanding  their  respective  and  relative  dispositions,  offered  so  far  to 
interfere,  as  to  communicate  them  to  each  of  the  parties.  The  bellige- 
rent powers  very  readily  consented  to  open  a  negotiation ;  and  it  was 
agreed,  that  a  person  of  the  first  distinction  should  be  reciprocally  sent  to 
London  and  Paris.  The  dukede  Nivemoiscame  on  the*  part  of  France, 
and  the  duke  of  Bedford  went  on  the  part  of  England,  in  September,  176S. 
In  the  negotiation  of  1761,  a  principle  had  been  established  between  the 
two  crowns,  that  their  respective  propositions,  if  the  treaty  were  broken 
off,  should  be  considered  as  retracted,  and  as  never  made  :  the  negotia* 
tion  of  1762,  therefore,  was  not  a  renewal  of  that  of  1761.  Still,  how- 
ever,  from  the  similarity  of  circumstances,  it  assumed  somewhat  of  a  ii« 
milar  spirit,  so  far  as  regarded  the  peculiar  interests  of  Great  Bhtaio  ; 
and  respecting  €rermany,  there  was  a  very  material  difference. 

France  and  England  both  recnrred  to  the  original  cause  of  the  war,  the 
limits  of  the  North  American  territories.  Ttie  French  king  not  only  i^ 
Donnced  all  pretensions  to  Nova  Scotia,  but  ceded  the  whole  of  Canada 
and  its  dependencies,  including  the  Louisiaoa ;  and  whereas  the  French 
had  pretended  a  right  to  the  country  which  reaches  from  the  Ohio  to  St 
Lawrence,  and  had  built  a  train  of  forts  to  command  the  commnnicatioB, 
his  christian  maiesty  ceded  the  whole  of  that  tract,  and  also  the  forts  and 
settlements.  Spain  relinquished  Florida ;  so  that  from  Hudson's  bay  to 
the  southern  cape  of  Florida,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  confines  of  New 
Mexico,  the  continent  of  North  America  was  a  part  of  the  British  em> 
pirn.  To  command  the  navigation  of  St  Lawrence,  and  to  secure  the 
possesJQons  of  her  northern  acquisitions,  Britain  was  to  retain  the  islands 
of  Cape  Breton  and  St.  John.  We  were  to  give  up  to  the  French  Hie 
small  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  near  Newibimdland.  By  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  Newfoundland  fishery  had  been  divided  between 
France  and  England.  Britain  wished  her  rival  now  to  relinquish  the 
whole,  but  France  would  not  hearken  to  the  proposal ;  at  length  a  com* 
promise  was  made,  by  which  Britain  was  to  possess  the  greater  share* 
The  next  object  was  the  West  Indies,  which  was  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  commerce,  wealth,  and  maritime  force  to  our  enemies ;  here  we  had 
made  great  conquests ;  the  question  was,  whether  we  should  retain  themy 
as  acquisitions  to  ourselves,  and  as  an  increased  security  for  a  pbrma* 
KENT  peace  by  diminishing  to  the  opposite  party  the  means  of  war ;  or 
without  carrying  our  views  to  distant  objectSi  sacrifice  them,  in  order  to 
facilitate  an  immediate  peace.  The  British  ministers  favoured  the  latter 
altematire.   We  ceded  to  Spain  the  Havannah,  with  a  considemble  part 
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of  Culm;  to  France,  the  islands  of  Martinico,  Guadaloupo,  Msri^ante, 
Desirade,  and  St.  Lucia«  We  retained  the  islands  of  Tohago,  Domini- 
ca^  St.  Vincent's  and  the  Grenadas.  To  the  three  former  (as  well  as  to 
St.  Lucia  which  surrendered)  Britain  had  an  old  claim  ;  the  last  only  was 
a  new  aoquisitiony  and  the  three  others  were  then  of  little  value.  Spain 
oonsented  that  the  English  should,  without  disturbance,  cut  logwood  in 
the  bay  of  Honduras.  In  £orope  Belleisle  was  restored  to  the  French, 
Minorca  to  the  English,  and  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  were  to  be  de- 
atroyedi  according  to  former  treaties.  In  Africa  Goree  was  restored  to 
France,  and  Senegal  retained  by  England.  In  the  East  Indies  Britain 
returned  all  the  French  factories  and  settlements ;  France  having  stipu- 
lated to  erect  no  fortifications  in  Bengal  or  Orissa,  and  to  acknowledge 
the  reigning  subahs  of  Bengal,  the  Decan,  and  the  Carnatic. 

Concerning  our  allies,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  French  and  Spaniards 
should  evacuate  Portugal,  and  that  France  and  Britain  should  observe  a 
strict  neutrality  respecting  the  disputes  in  Germany ;  that  each  should 
withdraw  their  forces,  and  discontinue  subsidies.  Such  are  the  outlines 
of  the  peace,  of  which  the  preliminaries  were  signed  and  interchanged  on 
the  3d  of  November,  1762,  between  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain, 
Franoe,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

On  the  35th  of  November,  parliament  met ;  his  majesty's  speech  de- 
•ertbed  the  successes  obtained  in  various  quarters  of  the  world  by  the  pet** 
severance  and  valour  of  his  land  and  sea  forces ;  and  stated  as  the  con- 
sequence of  those  victories,  that  the  enemy  had  made  peace  on  terms 
highly  advantageous  to  Britain ;  by  which  his  territories  were  greatly 
augmented,  and  new  sources  were  opened  for  trade  and* manufactures. 
He  recommended  attention  to  the  improvement  of  our  acquisitions,  and 
firitiness  and  unanimity,  as  the  surest  means  of  rendering  the  advantages 
of  the  peac^raore  extensive  and  permanent. 

The  preliminaries  underwent  a  very  able  discussion  in  both  houses. 
Mr.  Pitt  attacked  them  as  derogatory  to  the  honour  and  interests  of  the 
kingdom,  as  being  totally  inadequate  to  the  terms  which  our  successes 
might  have  commanded,  as  a  surrender  of  those  advantages  which  opr 
glorious  efforts  had  procured  to  ouraelveS)  and  a  sacrifice  of  public  faith 
in  the  abandonment  of  our  allies.  These  general  objections  he  and  oth- 
ers illostrated  by  a  detailed  inquiry  into  the  several  articles.  France,  it 
was  contended,  was  chiefly  formidable  to  us  as  a  maritime  and  commer- 
cial nation.  Though  we  had  acquired  an  extensive  territory  in  America, 
y«t  by  oor  stipulation  respecting  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  we  had  led  her 
a  nursery  of  seamen ;  by  the  restoration  of  her  West  India  possessions, 
we  had  given  her  back  the  means  of  a  most  beneficial  commerce ;  and 
thus  had  put  her  in  tlie  way  of  recovering  her  losses,  and  being  again  formi- 
dable on  our  OMm  element.  The  fishery  formed  a  multitude  of  seamen, 
imd  the  West  India  islands  employed  them  when  fully  trained.  France, 
by  possessing  a  much  greater  quantity  of  sugar  land,  had  been  longsup<>- 
rior  to  us  in  this  lucrative  branch  of  commerce.  She  had  thus  enriched 
her  merchants,  increased  her  revenue,  and  strengthened  her  navy :  why 
then^  after  we  had  in  a  just  and  necessary  war  deprived  her  of  such  valuable 
possessions,  should  we  restore  to  her  the  means  of  again  annoying  our- 
selves t  The  retention  of  the  considerable  French  plantations  was  neces- 
sary to  the  permanent  security  of  a  peace.  Besides,  afler  so  expensive 
a  wary  our  victories  gave  us  a  chiim  to  some  indemnification ;  in  that  view, 
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the  islands  would  bavc  been  the  most  productive  of  ov  conquests.  Oiir 
acquisitions  in  America  might  tend  to  our  security,  but  it  would  be  veiy 
long  before  they  could  lead  to  our  iodemoification*  They  neither  ia* 
creased  in  any  important  degree  our  commerce,  nor  diminished  the  coib* 
merce  of  France  ;  but  the  West  India  islands,  if  retained,  would  have 
been  an  immediate  great  gain  to  Britain,  and  loss  to  our  rival.  The  re- 
tention of  the  West  Indies  was.  farther  necessary  to  the  improvement  of 
our  acquisitions  in  North  America,  and  also  to  our  commerce  with  Afri- 
ca. In  that  event,  it  was  argued,  the  African  trade  would  have  been 
augmented  by  the  demand  for  uslaves,  and  the  trade  of  North  America 
would  have  all  centered  in  Britain^  whereas,  the  islands  being  restored^ 
a  great  part  of  the  northern  colony  trade  must  fall,  as  it  had  hitherto 
done,  to  those  who  had  lately  been  our  enemies,  and  would  still  be 
our  rivals.  For  these  reasons,  either  Martinico,  or  Guadaloupe,  or  even 
both,  should  have  been  retained  by  Britain.  The  cessions  made  in  A6i« 
ca  and  ia  the  East  Indies  would  have  fully  jualified  the  reservation  t0 
ourselves  of  our  West  India  conquests*  Provideol  policy  required  that 
we  should  have  reserved  those  possessions,  aad  our  resources  and  resist- 
less naval  alraogth  would  have  enabled  us  to  retain  then,  in  defiance  of 
the  enemy.  .  If  in  the  negotiation,  availing  ourselves  of  our  advantages, 
we  had  decisively  refused  such  cessions,  tlie  enemy  would  not  have  ad- 
heied  to  the  requisition,  with  the  alternative  of  the  continued  war; 
ort  had  they -been  so  obstinate,  British  force  would  soon  have  reduced 
them  to  compliance.  Concerning  oar  ally  the  king  of  Prussia,  it  was 
insisted,  that,  in  deserting  bis  interests,  we  had  violated  the  national 
faith.« 

Such  were  the  arguments  adduced  both  in  and  out  of  parliament  by 
thoee  who  disapproved  of  the  peace,  which  the  minister  and  hie  support- 
era  answered  to  the  following  effect.  The  original  object  of  hostilities 
WBSf  the  security  of  our  continental  possessions  in  North  America ;  the 
dangeva  to  which  these  colonies  had  been  exposed,  and  the  expensive 
aad  bloody  war  resulting  to  Great  Britain  from  those  dangers,  rendered 
it  necessary  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  reeurrence.  Experience 
had  showiit  that  while  France  possessed  a  single  place  on  the  continent 
of  America,  we  should  never  be  secure  from  a  renewal  of  hostilities :  the 
removal  of  the  French  from  our  neighbourhood  in  that  country,  was  tliere- 
fore  the  most  efiectual  means  of  preventing  future  wanf  The  security  so 
produced  would  also  tend  ultimately  to  indemnification:  as  it  would  not 
only  save  us  from  the  necessity  of  another  war,  increase  our  trade  and 

•  The  writings  of  those  times  charged  the  minister  with  very  jrross  breach  of 
faiih  and  base  treachery,  in  endeavourinp^  to  stimulate  both  Austria  and  Russia 
a^inst  Prussia,  while  he  was  professing*  the  jjreatcst  zeal  for  the  security  of  that 
prince ;  but  no  anthentic  evidence  is  adduced  to  support  the  a11e£^lion.  Sec  His- 
tory of  the  Minority,  1 762.  1 763,  2  764, 1765. 

f  It  has  been  frequently  alleged  by  speculative  politicians,  that  Ibis  very  re- 
moval of  tbe  French  from  our  American  colonies,  by  freeini;  ihem  from  the  appre- 
hension of  a  foreign  enemy,  encouraged  that  proud  and  refractory  spirit  which 
ended  in  revolution.  Thia,  however,  appears  to  be  a  fanciful  hypothesis.  The 
Americans  were  morally  certain  that  the  French  would  join  in  supporting  disaiTec- 
tion,  rebellion,  and  revolt,  in  order  to  annoy  Great  Britain  ;  and  they  could  have 
contributed  their  assistance  more  easily  and  exprdiiiously  if  tUcy  had  retained 
part  of  their  North  American  sctllcmcnts,  than  when  totally  deprived  of  those 
jMHsessions.  In  short,  this  theory  originates  in  French  ingenuity,  and  not  Jn 
English  reasoning. 
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Y«i¥«nud9  atMi  iower  our  ddbty  but  permit  out  colottiev  to  extend  their  com- 
morce  and  popnlatioa*  The  population  of  the  colonies  had  of  late  very 
npidly  adraoced,  and  the  increase  of  the  trade  with  the  mother  country 
ted  been  proportiooftte.  North  America  iti»elf  would  soon  affi>rd  a  de- 
ttattd  for  our  aaanuftctnrea<aBd  employ  almost  all  the  working  hands  in 
En^had.  They  expatiated  on*  the  imoease  resources  to  commerce 
w>bich  rontt  afiae  'from  the  possessiorn  of  the  American  continent;  and 
«r]g;nod,  that,  great  aa  commercial  advantages  are,  they  ought  not  to  be 
tjbe  aole  consideratloai  but  that  number  of  sobjects  and  extent  of  territory, 
ooiMibbted  no  less  to  tiie  greatness  of  aa  empire.  France,  they  satd, 
would  never  agree  to  a  considerable  cession  m  tfie  West  Indies,  where  the 
knportaoceof  our  possessions  depended  on  the  Noith  American  colonic!?, 
firom  wMcb  they  derived  their  principal  provisions  and  other  supplies,  and 
that  commerce  fuHy  compensated  for  Our  inferiority  in  West  India  pro- 
ductionsi  Tfuy  oottienM,  thai  HU  poitpla  which  tht  apponte  party  had 
frap^md  to  eonHaiy  toB^'^ot  cf  sufficient  hnportance  to  jukify  the  eonttmi^ 
once  cf^  war  0m  ihiir  account.  The  king  of  Prussia  we  had  supported 
••  long  ts  he  was  likely  to  bo  overwhelmed  by  enemies ;  bat  now,  by  hi:i 
peace  witk  Sweden  and  Russia,  and  by  the  neutrality  of  France,  he  had 
to  contend  wii^  Austria  only,  for  which  he  was  folly  a  match.  It  was  the 
interest  of  Britain  to  save  Prussia  ficom  destfueiioo,  but  not  to  promote 
hefambttioo. 

.The  inipartial  bietorian^  bowstver,  who  ia  iotally  uninterested  in  the 
contentions  of  padtties,  must  differ  from  both  ministry  and  opposition.  On 
the  subject  of  Prussia,,  ministers  appeared  to  have  judged  pfudently,  as 
the  reason  for  defending  Frederick  was  the  nmiotenance  of  the  balance 
of  Shnrope ;  when  that  ceased  to  be  in  danger,  policy  no  longer  required 
the' waste  ofonr  blood  and  treasuses  in  his  contests.  Concerning  the 
West  Indies,  our  oessioiio  appear  by  far  mo  greats  Thereasons  alleged 
by  mioiiitarB  for  tbo  dereKclioD  of  such  valuiible  pasoeofltons,  were  futile 
in  the  present  situaion  and  relative  force  of  the  parties.  Jiecord^g-  lo 
iAstrntfegaltofif,  Frmiet.wo^d  wot  give  ap  what  shg  vad  jtOTV ai.lt 
LOST  f  bet  if  Britain  insisted  on  the  reservation,  where  wem  hw  means  of 
yaeovery  1  The  principU  on  whicb  the  cession  was  justified,  waa  contra* 
ry  to  magnanimoas  ami  wise  policy.  A  declared  wilKognesa  to  abandon 
laomentous  advantages,  rather  than  oootinoe  a  contest  to  secure  them 
whea  already  possessed,  directly  tended  to  make  the  aidversary  more 
etabt)eiii,  and  aflbrd  an  injurious  etaraple  in  future  contests.  To  a  pow- 
er transeendent  in  resouTCes,  it  can  never  be  a  prudent  reason  for  relin* 
^aisbing  valuable  interests,  that  they  are  not  to  be  maintained  without  a 
alruggle.  Such  conduct  is  really  as  contrary  to  pecuniary  economy  on 
balancing  accounts  upon  a  large  scale,  as  to  national  dignity  and  honour. 
The  abandonment  of  acquisitions  aflfording  to  the  possessor  riches  and 
naval  strength,  tended,  as  was  foreseen,  to  furnish  France  with  tho 
means  of  maintaining  another  war  whenever  a  favourable  opportimity  of- 
fered. It  was  unnecessary  to  expatiate  on  the  advantages  which  we  se- 
cared  by  our  acquisitions  in  North  America,  as  a  reason  for  giving  up  the 
West  Indies  :  such  being  our  power,  that  we  could  not  only  have  obtain- 
ed, but  enforced  both.  Our  great  efibrts  had  certainly  exposed  os  to 
considemble  difficulties,  and  lord  Bute  had  been  uniformly  anxious  to 
terminate  tho  war.  Poace  was  desirable,  but  the  peace  concluded  was 
not  so  honourable  or  advantageous  as  Britain  could-have  dictated,  and 
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contained  in  itself  the  seedt  of  dtssolntkn.  The  definkiva  ire«tj  wis 
signed  on  the  10th  of  Fehniaiy,  1763,  and  terannated  a  iw  b^gun  hj 
boundless  ambition,  in  whkk  defeat  and  disasier  paid  the  pnce  of  im^oia* 
tic  rapacity,  and  repeated  the  lesson  which  former  hostilities  had  aooAeir 
inculcated,  that  France,  seeking  the  extension  of  territory  and  the  ang* 
mentation  of  commerce  aud  naval  power,  by  attacking  £ngland,  ea»- 
ployed  the  most  efibciaal  means  to  prevent  the  attainment  of  her  pur« 
pose. 

The  peace  of  Fontainbleau,  however,  though  certaunly  by  no  means 
the  best  which  Britain  might  have  concloded  in  the  existing  eifcum- 
stances,  produced  against  its  framers  obloquy  and  invectives  which  they 
did  not  deserve.  It  was  openly  and  loudly  asserted*  that  the  earl  of  Bute 
entertained  the  ancient  Scotch  partiality  for  France,  and  intentionaUy 
betrayed  his  king  and  country.*  It  was  verj  plainly  iosinnated,  diat  tho 
duke  of  Bedford  had  been  actually  bribed  by  the  court  of  Yofsailles  to 
conclude  a  peace  on  such  teraiis.t  Improbable  as  these  charges  wero 
in  their  nature,  and  totally  ODtoppcrted  by  any  extrinsic  evideoce,  yet 
during  the  pobiic  ferment  they  obtained  very  general  credit.  The  tide 
of  popalar  odiom  ran  extremely  high :  demagogues  never  fail  to  lorreMO 
the  fury  of  a  populace  already  inflamed,  and  on  the  present  occaaioo  an 
additional  subject  was  not  long  wanting.  The  war  had  made  a  prodi- 
gious increase  in  the  encumbrances  of  the  country,  and  there  was  such 
an  arrear  of  floating  debt  as  to  render  a  very  large  loan  necessary ;  the 
people,  however,  could  not  so  clearly  see  the  necessity  of  taxes  being  00 
less  requisite  at  the  coDclusion,  than  during  the  oontinoance  of  en  eir*- 
pensive  war.  While  exuUing  is  victory,  and  elated  with  hopes  of  crush- 
ing their  ancient  enemyi  tliey  did  not  repine  at  expense ;  but  now  snch 
flattering  expectations  were  ten&inated  by  a  peace,  which  was  generaVty 
disapproved.  Ministers  were  aware,  thai  ia  snch  a  disposition  no  scheme 
of  sopply  would  be  well  reoeived.  They  therefore  determined  to  impose' 
as  fiaw  taxes  as  the  public  service  could  possibly  admit.  The  nation^ 
they  contended,  was  exhausted,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  repair 
our  finances  by  the  moat  rigid  economy.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  they 
proposed  to  raise  the  supplies,  first,  by  taking  3,000,0001.  out  of  the 
sinking  fund ;  secondly,  by  issuing  1 ,800,000/.  in  exchequer-bills ;  thirdly, 
by  borrowing  2,800,000/.  on  annuities ;  and,  lestly,  by  two  lotteries  for 
360,000L  eacht  The  rest  of  the  supplies  were  necessarily  raised  by 
taxes.  The  principle  of  taxation  under  the  Bute  ministry  was,  to  subject 
luxuries,  and  not  necessaries,  to  imposts,  for  the  exigencies  of  the  state. 
The  luxuries  of  the  lower  ranks,  are,  on  the  whole,  a  much  more  pro- 
ductive source  of  revenue,  than  those  of  tho  higher ;  it  was  therefore  ex- 
pedient to  include  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich :  there  were  taxes  upon 
beer,  ale,  and  porter  directly,  and  indirectly  in  that  upon  malt ;  as  well 
as  upon  wine,  on  which,  in  this  session,  an  additional  duty  was  imposed. 
Cider  hitherto  had  been  subject  to  no  impost;  it  was  judged  expedieait 
this  year  to  tax  that  beverage,  though  in  a  less  proportion  than  ale  and 
porter,  to  which  in  its  nature,  and  in  the  situation  of  its  principal  con- 
sumers, it  was  held  most  analogous ;  and  to  levy  it  by  the  same  mode, 
tm  excise.     Those  who  examine  the  nature  and  operation  of  ditforent 

*  See  North  Briton,  and  Juniait's  Letter  tn  the  duke  of  Bedford. 
I  See  Juniu&'s  Letter  to.tlie  duke  of  Bedford* 
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mf  des  of  levyifig  taxes,  can  vety  Basil/ perceife,  that  oxcise  is  less  Uuf- 
tbtnsoiue  to  the  consumer  than  any  equivalent  raised  in  customs.  Cus- 
to0i%  though  advanced  by  the  merchant,  must  ultimately  fail  on  the  coo- 
sunier^  as  the  merchant  must  not  oniy  be  reimbursed,  but  have  a  profit 
on  all. his. advance,  it  follows,  that  the  earlier  in  trade  customs  are  paid 
foe.  any.  commodity,  the  heavier  they  must  fall  on  .the  consumer.  The 
exc^e  being  levied  on  cd^modities  in  use,  and  paid  by  the  consumer^ 
4oe8  not  require  him  to  reimburse  the  merchant  lor  his  advanee,  nor  to 
c<mtri})ule  to  his  profits.  But  in  customs,  the  tax  being  involved  in  tbm 
price  of  the  commodity^  ia  nol  felt  as  a  tax ;  whereas  excise  is  imme* 
diately  ielt,  and,  though  really  lighter,  is  imagined  to  be  heavier.^  From 
fthis  unfounded  supposition,  excise  is  a  much  more  unpopular  mode  of 
(ax^ion^  tiian  cu«tpms.  T>^o  circum3taace»  add  to  the  unpopularity  of 
this  species  of  tax — the  jaeeessaiy  procedure  of  the  tax-gatherers,  and 
the  es^ahJishcd  mode  oC.tnal.  The  visits  of  excise  officers,  it  is  alleged, 
%re  inconaistent  with  the  rights  of  wx  Englishman,  according  to  which 
his  house  is  his  castle ;  yet  it  is  obvious,  that  there  are  many  .other  in- 
sWinees  in  which  that  castle  must  be  entered  for  the  public  good.  The 
n^t  is^  the  summary  prooeaa  befoee  commissioners,  instead  of  (rial  by 
jury ;  whiph  is  really  mescy,  and  not  seventy,  to  delinquents.  The  ex-> 
penae  and  delay  of  progecutione,  either  by  actios  or  indictment^  would 
fall  infinitely  heavier  on  defendaAts,  than  this  expeditions  manner  of  as- 
ciei^ioing  &e  matter  ia  dispute.!  The  exeise  is  a  much  moro  effectual 
m94p  aT  preventing  contraband  deafiagt  thaa  oustoms :  and  therefore 
smugglers  are  much  more  kitereated  lo  cU}atung  the  unpopularity  to  which 
it  is  hable  from  vulj^ar  and  inveterate  preji»dices.  From  all  these  causes, 
f  very  scheme  for  extending  the  excise  has  never  failed  to  excite  great  op- 
position and  tumult  in  this  country.  Sir  Robert  VYalpole's  famous  scheme^ 
fi;m]y  as  he  was  established  by  Uie  favour  of  the  kin^  and  the  great  whig 
confederacy,  had  nearly  cost  him  his  .place,  ^d  was  obliged^  be  aban- 
doned* *the  enmity  to  the  excise  was  atill  undiminuBliedr  and  .was  likely 
to  exert  itself  with  redoubled  (iiry  against  a  niiuister  otherwise  so  unpo* 
pulftr.  •  Tl>e  cider  tax  in  itself-^ppears  to  have  boon , as  fair  and  equitable 
as  any  that  could  iiave  been  devised ;  itmereiy  mbde  those  who  ehoso 
to  regale  themselves  with  a  distillation  from  apples,  contribute  to  the 
revenue,  as  well  as  those  who  chose  to  regale  diemselves  with  a  dtstilla* 
don  {rom  barley :  its  prudence)  however,  was  questionable.  Great  and 
able  statesmen  will  not  be  deterred  from  plans  of  national  benefit,  by 
the  misapprehension  of  popular  prejudices  and  ignorance ;  because  they 
know»  that  though  some  of  their  aci3  may  incur  censure,  their  general 
measures  and  condact,  which  command  the  veneration  of  their  country- 
men, win  ultimately  prevail  over  occasional  disapprobation.  But  lord 
BtJle  must  have  been  aware  thai  he  was  not  an  object  of  veneration, 
since  no  pains  were  spared  to  convince  him,  that  by  the  majority  of  En- 
glL$hmen  he  was  regarded  with  abhorrence  and  cuuteropt ;  that  he  was 
the  last  man  who  could  overbear  popular  prejudice,  however  sound  the 
argument  mi^ht  be  to  justify  his  financial  measures.  It  was  therefore 
impolitic  in  him  to  propose,  and  still  mure  unwise  inflexibly  to  pursue, 
th&  taX|  though  in  itself  unobjectionable.    He  however  did  persist ;  and, 

•  See  Dr.  Smith's  Wenllb  of  Nulion.s. 
^    t  ^^^  fiUokslooc't  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  p.  231. 
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stron?  as  the  opposition*  was  in  both  liouses,  loud  and  violent  as  dio 
clamonrs  were  throughout  (he  hingdoni,  the  bill  passed  into  a  law.  In 
pamphlets  and  periodical  publicatioos,  and  in  all  popular  moetinga  ia  the 
city  of  London,  which  were  eotirelj  directed  by  opposition,  this  ad  was 
represented  as  part  of  a  general  scheme  formed  1^  lord  Bute  for  plun- 
dering England,  to  gratify  ihe  rapacity  of  Scotchmen,!  and  for  establish- 
ing artMtniry  power. 

While  the  mioister  w^  by  nambers  considered,  and  by  many  more 
represented,  as  meditating  the  most  destructive  designs  to  be  ejected 
by  his  power,  to  the  surprise  of  the  public,  as  sooo  as  his  fiuam-ial  mea- 
sures were  passed,  he  relinquished  his  employment.  '*  Having  (he  said) 
restored  peace  to  the  world,  pertbrmed  his  engagements,  and  established 
a  connexion  so  strong  as  no  longer  to  need  his  assistance,  he  would  now 
depart  to  the  domestic  and  literary  retirement  which  he  loved.'' 

Few  ministers  have  been  more  generally  hated  than  lord  Bute  was  by 
the  Enslish  nation ;  yet,  if  we  estimate  his  cowlhct  (rom  facts,  without 
being  influenced  by  local  or  temporary  prejudices,  we  can  by  no  means 
&ni  just  grounds  for  the  odium  which  be  mcurred.  It  is  true,  an  im- 
partial reviewer  can  find  nothing  in  his  poUtical  character  te  justify  the 
prunes  of  some  of  hii*  supporters,  but  still  less  «(ill  be  found  to  justify 
the  obloquy  of  many  of  his  satirists.  As  a  war  minister,  though  his  plans 
discovered  little  of  original  genius,  and  naturally  proceeded  from  the 
measures  of  his  predecessor,  the  general  state  ot*  our  resources,  the  con- 
quests achieved,  and  the  disposition  of  our  fleets  and  anaies,  yet  thej 
were  judicious ;  the  agents  appomted  to  carry  them  into  execution  were 
selected  with  discernment,  and  the  whole  result  was  successful.  His 
desire  of  peace,  after  so  long  and  burthensome  a  war,  was  laudable,  but 
perhaps  too  eagerly  manifested*  As  a  negotiator,  he  did  not  procure  the 
best  terms  which,  from  our  superiority,  might  have  been  obtained.  His 
projeGt  of  finance,'!:  in  itself  unobjectionable,  derived  its  impolicy  from 
the  unpopularity  of  his  administration.  Eucposed  from  imfbunded  pre- 
judices to  calumny,  he  deserved  and  earned  dislike  by  hia  haughty  de- 
portment The  manners  which  custom  might  have  sanctioned  from 
an  imperiooB  chieflain  to  hb  servile  retainers  in  a  remote  comer  of  the 
island,  did  not  suit  the  independent  spirit  of  the  EngUsh  metropolis.   The 


•  The  ablest  opponent  of  this  tax  was  Mr.  Pitt  That  tuttsman  denied  the 
general  position  of  ministers,  that  the  nation  was  exhaustedi  There  were  still 
reaoarces  for  canying  on  the  war  longer,  and  much  more  towards  clearin|i^  off 
aneumbrmnces  on  the  peace.  As  we  were  neccssaril}  involved  in  an  immense 
debt,  oor  wisest  policy  in  such  circnmstancea  wouM  be,  by  liberal  and  compte- 
hemive  grants  to  add  as  much  as  possible  to  the  national  Income.  Af^er  dtscuas- 
iag  m  detail  the  other  parts  of  the  financial  scheme,  be  came  to  the  cider  tax, 
sgiuost  which  he  directed  the  force  of  his  eloquence.  Ur  Grenville  in  answer 
contended  that  it  was  unavoidable.  Where  (s^id  he)  can  we  lay  annther  tax  of 
eqnal  efficiency  ?  does  Mr.  Pitt  tell  us  where  we  can  lay  another  tax.  He  several 
thaes  repeated,  •Tell  me  where  ymi  can  lay  another  tax  ?^  Mr.  Pitt  replied  to 
him  in  a  musical  tone,  in  the  words  of  a  favourite  soug,  *  Gentle  shepherd,  tell 
me  where  f"  Mr.  Grenvilie  ever  after  retained  the  denomination  of  s^nsie  «Aep. 
herd. 

t  See  North  Briton.  No.  43i  GhurchOl's  Poems ;  History  of  the  Minority ;  and 

otherpspular  writin:  s  ot  the  time. 

i  His  loan  was  much  ceit%ured«  aa  affording  extravagant  tenns  to  the  lender, 
and  bestowing  the  princnal  ahates  npon  Scotchmen.  This  chaige,  however, 
though  m  some  mesaore  true,  was  gxeatly  exaggerated. 

J[oL.  Vn.— 22 
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respectable  mediocrity  of  his  talents  with  the  suitable  attainments,  and 
his  decent  moral  character,  deserved  an  esteem  which  his  manners  pre- 
cluded. Since  he  could  not,  like  Pitt,  command  by  superior  genius,  he 
ought,  like  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  to  have  conciliated  by  affable  de- 
mean'oun  His  partisans  have  praised  the  tenacity  of  lord  Bute  in  bis 
purposes ;  a  quality  which,  guided  by  wisdom  in  the  pursuit  of  right  ob- 
jects, and.  combined  with  power  to  render  success  ultimately  probable, 
is  magnanimous  firnmess;  but  without  these  requisites,  is  stubborn  ob* 
Btinacy.  No  charge  has  been  more  frequently  made  against  lord  Bute, 
than  that  he  was  a  promoter  of  arbitrary  principles  and  measures.  This 
is  an  accusation  for  which  its  supporters  could  find  no  grounds  in  his 
particular  acts ;  they  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  estabUsb  their  assertion 
by  circuitous  arguments.  Lord  Bute  had  been  the  means  of  dispos- 
sessing the  whig  connexion  of  power,  and  had  given  Scotchmen  appoint- 
ments which  were  formerly  held  by  the  friends  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle. 
To  impartial  investigation,  however,  it  appears  evident  that  lord  Bute 
merely  preferred  himself,  as  a  minister,  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle :  if  we 
exaniine  hi»  narticular  nominations,  we  shall  find  that  he  neither  exalted 
the  friends  6r  liberty  nor  despotism,  but  hia  ovfn  fritnda^  it  would  pro- 
bably have  been  better  for  this  country  had  lord  Bute  never  been  minis- 
ter ;  but  ail  the  evils  that  may  be  traced  to  that  period,  did  not  necessa- 
rily proceed' from  his  measures,  as  many  of  them  flowed  from  circum- 
stances, over  which  he  had  no  control.  Candour  must  allow  that  the 
comprehenBiyet  principle  on  which  his  majesty  resolved  to  govern,  was 
liberal  and  meritorious ;  though  patriotism  may  regret  that  he  was  not 
more  fortunate  in  his  first  choice.  The  administration  of  lord  Bote 
teaches  an  instructive  lesson,  that  no  man  can  be  long  an  efiectual  mi- 
nister of  this  country,  who  will  not  occasionally  attend,  not  only  to  the 
well-founded  judgment,  but  also  to  the  prejudices,  of  Englishmen. 
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George  Grenville  prime  minister. — Violent  writings. — ^North  Britoii.-^ohB 
Wilkes — his  character. — Proceedings  against  him. — Outcry  against  ministers. 
Wilkes  engrosses  the  chief  attention  of  the  public, — Meeting  of  pjirlianient. — 
Animadversions  on  Mr  Wilkes— he  is  expelled  the  commons — in  the  lords 
charged  by  the  eari  of  Sandwich  with  an  impious  and  immoral  libel— ^withdraws 
into  France  to  avoid  prosecution — is  outlawed* — His  cause  continues  popular.— 
Prejudices  against  Scotchmen  -— Churciiiil's  satires  — Question  on  the  legalitj' 
of  general  warrants — Waved  by  a  ministerial  majority. — Mr.  Grenv-He's  cha- 
racter and  schemes  of  finance. — His  measures  for  the  suppi^^ion  of  smug* 
gling'— he  intimates  m  project  of  taxm;^  America. — Marriage  of  the  princr  of 
Branswick  to  the  princess  Augusta  of  England.— Prince  Frederick*  the  king^ 
second  son«  appointed  bishop  of  Osnaburg.— Session  rises. — Affairs  of  Eu« 
rope. — France  experiences  the  effects  of  her  impolitic  wars. — Pecuniary  em* 
barrassments  and  refractory  parliaments  — Beginning  spirit  of  liberty. — Aas- 
tris — Prussia.— -Catharine  of  Russia. — Election  of  thekingofPoland. — Joseph, 
heir  of  /iiistria»  ohosen  king  of  the  Romans.— American  colonies  —Effect  of  the 
ninister's  intimation  in  the  colonies —Meeting  of  parliament — The  minister's 
plan  for  levying  stamp  duties  on  America — important  debates  in  parliament 
thereon-^opposed  on  two  grounds,  right  and  expediency^re presented  as  a 
dangerous  innovation  against  bene6cial  experience — passed  into  a  law.-^Starop 
act,  an  important  epoch  in  history.— Ferment  in  the  colonies — Massachusetts 
Bay  takes  the  lead  m  opposition,  and  instigates  concerted  resistance. — ^Annexa- 
tion of  the  Isle  of  Mao  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. — Indisposition  of  the 
king^ — ^Bill  for  a  regency  in  case  of  a  minority. — Ministers  lose  the  favour  of  the 
court — are  dismissed  from  administration. 

Oif  the  resignation  of  lord  Bute^  the  honourable  George  Grenville, 
brother  of  earl  Temple,  became  prime  minister ;  lords  Egremont  and 
Halifax  continued  secretaries  of  stale ;  and  the  earl  of  Sandwich  was  ap- 
pointed first  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Grenville.  As  the 
present  ministers  were  all  intimately  connected  with  lord  Bute,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  his  influence  continued  to  predominate,  and  that  his  maxims 
were  still  adopted.  Party  rage  increased  in  virulence,  and  the  press 
teemed  with  invective.  During  the  administration  of  lord  Bute,  govern- 
ment had  appeared  totally  indifierent  to  these  attacks ;  but  an  essay  pub* 
fished  a  few  days  afler  his  retirement,  changed  its  plan.  One  of  the  most 
abusive  assailants  of  the  late  minister  had  been  the  North  Briton,  which 
was  begun  in  the.  preceding  year,  and  being  continued  periodicaUy,  had, 
at  the  resignation  of  lord  Bute,  sent  forty-four  numbers  into  the  world ; 
and  to  this  work,  the  celebrated  Mr.  Wilkes  was  an  occasioiial  contri- 
butor* 

John  VTilkes,  esq.,  member  for  Aylesbury,  was  a  man  of  ready  inge- 
nuity, versatile  talents,  taste,  and  classical  erudition ;  he  was  distin- 
gntshed  for  Hit  and  pleasantry,  and  surpassed  most  men  as  an  entertain- 
ing and  engaging  companion.  He  was  not,  however,  eminent  ^s  a  sena- 
tor or  a  lawgiver ;  he  was  extremely  dissipated ;  as  indifferent  to  religion 
as  to  morals,  and  to  his  pecimiary  circumstances  as  to  either.*   Prodi- 

*  ne  charader  of  Mr.  l¥ilkes  is«ccurate)y,  justly,  and  severely  diawn,  in  • 
celebrated  publication  of  those  tines,  entitled,  the  Adventtires  of  a  Guinea- 
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gality  had  ruined  his  fortune,  and  profligacy  his  character.  Bankrupt  in 
circumstances  and  reputation,  he  had  applied  to  lord  Bute  to  extricate 
him  from  his  difficulties.  His  character  was  so  notorious,  that  a  stales- 
roan  who  regarded  religion  and  morality  could  not  patronize  him,  though 
he  might  have  easily  rendered  him  a  tool.  Wilkes  in  revenge,  became  » 
flaming  patriot,  inveighed  against  the  attacks  upon  our  rights  and  liber- 
ties, and  against  the  unprincipled  wickedness  of  the  rulers ;  and  the 
North  Briton  was  one  of  the  chief  vehicles  of  his  animadversions.  The 
observation**  and  arguments  in  this  work  were  merely  declamatory  in- 
vectives, and  the  echos  of  vulgar  prejudices,  which  nothing  but  popular 
prepossession  could  have  preserved  from  contempt.  That  abuse  which 
preceding  North  Britons  had  poured  out  against  lord  Bute  and  Scotch- 
men, No.  45  had  the  audacity  to  direct,  with  increased  scurrihty,  against 
the  sovereign.  The  matter  was  false  and  absurd  ;  the  language  used  by 
a  subject  to  a  sovereign,  was  totally  unworthy  of  the  pen  of  a  gentleman: 
the  wi' kedness  of  the  intention,  and  insolence  of  the  address,  deserved 
detestation ;  but  the  frolhy  feebleness  of  the  execution  ought  to  have 
overwhelmed  that  sentiment  in  contemptuous  neglect.  The  course  which 
ministry  pursued  gave  a  consequence  both  to  the  paper  and  its  author, 
which  the  intrinsic  merit  of  either  would  never  have  attained.  On  the 
123d  of  April,  1763,  this  number  was  published,  and  it  was  no  sooner  pe- 
rused by  ministiiy,  than  a  council  was  called,  and  an  immediate  prosecu- 
tion proposed.  The  chief  justice  Mansfield  declared  his  disapprobation 
of  that  mode  of  procedure  :  *'  I  am  (he  said)  decidedly  against  the  pro- 
secution :  his  consequence  will  die  away  if  you  let  him  alone ;  but  by 
public  notice  of  him,  you  will  increase  that  consequence ;  which  is  the 
very  thing  he  covets,  and  keeps  in  full  view."  The  contrary  opinion^ 
however,  prevailed  ;  and  on  the  26tb,  a  warrant  was  issued  for  seizing 
the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers  of  the  North  Briton,  No.  45.  By 
the  law,  a  general  warrant  to  apprehend  all  persons  suspected,  without 
specially  naming  or  describing  any  person,  was  illegal,  and,  to  use 
Blackstone's  words,  '*  void  for  its  uncertainty  ;  for  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
MAGISTRATE,  and  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  officmr^  to  judge  of  the 
ground  of  suspicion."*  But  this  mode  of  procedure,  though  it  was  in- 
consistent with  written  law,  had  all  the  sanctions  which  it  could  derive 
from  precedent.  It  had  been  used  ever  since  the  revolution,  and  by  the 
successive  whig  administrations  from  that  time,  had  never  before  been 
called  arbitrary,  and  indeed  was  nothing  but  an  irregularity.  Mr.  Wilkes 
refused  to  comply  with  the  warrant,  but  was  at  last  compelled  to  accom- 
pany the  messengers  lo  the  secretary  of  state's  office ;  he  was  committed 

*  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  book  iv.  p.  S91.  Judge  Blackstone.  in  a  note 
upon  this  place,  explains  how  such  a  proceeding,  though  actually  illegal,  came  to 
be  reckoned  justifiable.  ^' A  practice  had  obtained  .  he  says)  in  the  secretary** 
ofHce,  ever  since  the  restoration,  grounded  on  some  claMses  io  the  acts  for  regu* 
latingthe  nress,  of  issuing  general  warrants  to  take  up  (without  naming  any  per- 
son in  partleular.)  the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers  of  such  obscene  and  sedi- 
tious libels  as  were  particularly  specified  -in  the  warrant.  When  those  acts  ex- 
pired in  1694,  tlie  same  practice  was  inadvertently  continued  in  ever>-  retgu,  and 
under  every  administration  (except  the  last  four  years  of  queen  Anne,)  down  to 
the  year  176!^ ;  when,  such  a  warrant  being  issued  tii  apprehend  ttie  authors* 
printers,  and  publishers,  of  a  certain  seditious  lihel,  its  valid-lA  Was  fltsputed  j  ami 
the  warrant  was  adjudged  by  the  whole  court  of  king's  bench  to  be  void,  in  the 
case  of  Money  v.  L«ach/* 
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t»  die  Tower,  his  r&pcBs  wvks  skiku^  mad 
"tnctJv  prc-ru>fted.  vntil  a  MetMW  v^s  sftde  n  tKe  court  of 
pSeas  for  a  vm  of  bat^^as-cctfrw*  ;  br  Twti>e  of  vikicii,  c«  tiie  Sd  o!"  Mar, 
He  was  broa2t:t  mto  Wr*tici&j<er  Ka!L  That  tber  itvi:^  feare  tune  t« 
ionii  an  OMuon  cr«on  «>  nrtx^rtasi  a  ca«e,  ibe  wr»  <kiVr?iE-d  c<ci»c« 
till  the  6th.  on  vhich  ^t  ir-e  k«nJ  c^'.:e*"ji:>tice  Praa  dt- 'irew^  an  CT>ii-K« 
that  ^jd  liot.  as  is  comciorJT  a'!es?ML  cev"Ure  s«*z>erfci  mamirt?  10  i^  u,e- 
l^al,  but  the  varraot  m  Cje<*:on  to  be  r<:«Nl  00  a  5f«*-J>r  rrw-r^,  thf  p-TK 
rt.t^t  of  porlfKiam^mf.  Meirber?  of  the  lejisbmre  are  eien  r:ed  th>is  ar- 
rest, exceoi  m  three  c***?,  t»>p25on,  kIoot.  aco  Kre»*.h  of  The  j**^»oe;  wed 
as  neitAer  o(  these  apphe^  to  the  charge  asamst  Mr.  ^\^e^  l^e  ««s  re- 
ka«cd  br  the  court-  This  liberat>>B,  oc  accocnt  of  ^aniaH  ^'DT^it  pnvi- 
le^^  was  bj  the  popular  partr  cc*nstrue<!  to  be  a  rictc-rr  ^^sl^-c  by  an  cp» 
pressed  inJiTi  Jua]  over  an  arbstrvr  gOTemnieRt.  mx>r»ini:  to  crush  const*- 
tutioiial  iibertT.  The  day  before  liis  rv'ieaiie,  sn  con«et)::ence  of  an  order 
from  t^.e  s*»cretary  of  i^tate  to  eaH  Temfle,  lord  •n- me  rant  of  BockiriS- 
hamshireu  be  w«»  dtscfaa^sed  fri^oi  the  cc*irinand  of  the  niihtia  of  tne 
coontr  ;  and  the  anomeT-^eDeral  was  directed  to  commence  a  proseco- 
tma  asainst  bim  for  •  hbeL*^  Mr.  Wilkets  not  onlr  refused  to  answer  the 
information  which  the  law  officer  filed,  but  on  the  ot»  er  hand  bn^uirht  an 
action  against  Mr.  Wood,  undersecretary  of  state,  for  sapizint:  hispapets, 
and  pnv^nr^d  a  verdict  with  a  thousand  pounds  dan>a£f^.  and  tuU  costs  of 
siBl.  He  also  commenced  a  process  agamst  lord  Hahtax,  which,  bow* 
ever,  subsequent  occurrpnco<s  a  hated.  The  proceedir.£s  relative  to  Mr. 
Wilkes  during  the  year  1763.  occupied  the  principal  attention  of  the 
wiiole  nation.  The  popular  party  represented  him  as  the  c^^empten  of 
bberty,  and  the  object  ot'  persecution  on  account  of  his  patriotism.  Anti- 
mini^rial  writers  directed  their  efforts  almost  exclusively  to  the  praises 
(tf  WilkeSi  end  the  ab«ise  of  his  prosecotors.  Every  publicatio&»  of  which 
he  was  the  sabject,  was  read  with  astonishing  aridity.  Not  the  popuiaee 
BBcretjy  bat  men  of  real  talents  and  virtue,  though  they  detested  his  pro- 
flifacy,  considering  the  freedom  of  Englishmea  as  violated  in  his  persoo, 
aaaocialed  the  idea  of  Wilkes  and  libertt. 

Wilkes  was  not  slow  in  availing  himself  of  the  popular  opinion  in  hi« 
favour.  He  set  np  a  printing  press,  and  published  the  proceedings 
against  him  at  one  guinea  a  copy;  by  the  extraordinary  sale  of  which, 
hie  piucmed  a  degree  of  afBuence  to  which  he  had  been  long  mmccns- 
toflacd,  aad  a  degree  of  importance  which  he  could  never  otherwise  have 
establkhed.  Finally,  he  expressed  his  resolutioii  of  making  the  pro- 
ceedingy  against  him  a  subject  of  formal  complaint  in  parliament* 

The  mimsters  who  now  conducted  public  affiurs  were  wanting*  if  aot 
in  talents,  at  least  in  influence  and  estimation.  Their  supposed  depen- 
dence prevented  both  respect  and  popularity ;  and  the  proceedings  against 
Mr.  Wilkes,  which  were  presained  to  ori^nate  with  lord  Bute»  rendered 

*  Lord  Temple  having  lupported  Mr.  Wilkes  in  conhaline  tb«  prosecations 
carried  od  at  the  iaMance  of  ministets,  his  lordship  9hi\  in  officially  tnnouncing 
the  dismiaal  of  Mr.  Wilkes  from  the  tnilitia,  expressed  regret  for  the  loss  sustained 
hv  the  oounty  from  this  resolutioo.  The  conduct  of  k)rtl  Temple  was  so  dissfiree- 
able  to  his  nujestjr's  counsellon,  inclodiDg  his  lordship's  own  brother  Mr  Gren- 
Tiile,  that  be  was  disebaiged  from  the  lord.lieQtenancy  dP  Buckinghamshire.  His 
lordship  oontiiHicd  to  support  Wilkes;  but  it  was  evidcnilr  on  account  of  his  po» 
Ktica]  proseculiali,and  not  fxom  an  approbation  of  his  private  conduct  and  charac- 
ter. 8ee  BiHsry  of  the  Minority ;  UDivenal  and  Gcntlcmin's  Magaziaci  for  1763. 
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his  conceived  tools  hateful  as  a  body,  however  nieiitorioue  some  of  the 
•members  were  individually  accounted.  Creorge  Greoville,  a  man  of 
sound  uoderstaading,  wifh  a'  resolute  heart,  and  fair  and  unimpeaohed 
integrity,  had  been,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  public  life,  the  friend 
and  partisan  of  his  brother-in-law  Mr.  Pitt ;  and,  though  deserving  of 
respect  and  influence  on  his  own  account,  had  been  indebted  for  actual 
conitideration  to  his  connexion  with  that  illustrious  character.  His  per* 
sonal  importance  was  by  no  means  sufficient  to  give  strength  and  stability 
to  a  political  party,  especially  to  an  administration  having  such  formidable 
opponents.  Of  his  colleagues  in  office,  lord  Egremont,  by  bis  abilities, 
experience,  and  reputation,  possessed  the  greatest  weight.  Of  this 
statesman's  assistance,  he,  on  the  2i8t  of  August,  was  deprived  by 
death ;  and  the  cabinet  was  now  reckoned  extremely  feeble  and  ineffi- 
cient 

The  object  of  the  king  uniformly  was,  to  employ  political  abili^  and 
virtue  in  the  government  of  th«  nation,  without  regard  to  party.  The 
first  statesman  of  the  kingdom  had  withdrawn  from  the  cabinet ;  and  to 
recall  his  most  efficacious  talents  into  the  executive  service  of  his  coun- 
try, was  the  benignant  wish  of  our  sovereign.  He  accordingly  made  ap- 
plication to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  an  interview  took  place  on  the  27th  of  August. 
The  patriot  being  consulted  respecting  measures  and  men,  delivered  his 
opinion  freely  and  explicitly  ;  that  in  the  eircumstances  and  opinions  of 
the  Umes,  it  would  be  expedient  for  the  insurance  of  public  confidence, 
to  restore  the  great  whig  families  to  a  certain  share  of  that  power  from 
which  they  had  been  recently  driven,  and  their  deprivation  of  whicb  had 
caused  s^ch  alarms  in  the  country.  The  king  did  not  object  to  those 
general  propositions,  and  appointeo  Mr.  Pitt  to  a  second  interview  on  the 
29th,  to  enter  into  particular  arrangements.  On  the  intervening  day, 
Mr.  Pitt  conferred  with  the  chief  whig  leaders,  and  his  own  political 
friends,  concerning  the  persons  who  ■hoold  constitute  the  new  cabinet, 
and  a  plan  was  formed.  The  day  following,  he  met  the  king  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  and  laid  before  him  the  names  of  his  proposed  coadjutors. 
His  majesty,  desirous  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Pitt  individually,  was  willing 
to  admit  in  conjunction  with  him  certain  members  of  the  whig  party ;  but, 
true  to  the  policy  witii  which  he  had  set  out,  would  not  surrender  the 
whole  direction  of  his  affiiirs  to  a  combination ;  he  therefore  proposed  a 
plan  which  should,  together  with  Mr.  Pitt  and  some  of  those  whom  he 
recommended,  extend  to  others.  Mr.  PiU  appears  to  have  adhered  to 
bis  first  opinion,  and  the  king  to  have  persevered  in  his  ^termination  not 
to  jrield  to  so  exclusive  a  system  of  administration.  The  conference 
broke  oS^*  and  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends  did  not  become  ft  part  of  tbe  mi- 
nistry- Having  failed  in  the  attempt  to  procure  the  ministerial  services 
of  Mr.  Pitt  on  admissible  temm,  his  majesty  bestowed  a  considerable 
share  of  power  on  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  his  partisans,  making  the 
^Ice  himself  president  of  the  council.  The  accession  of  the  numerous 
eomietions  of  the>fiedford  Aunily  gave  Mr.  Grenville  an  assurance  of  a 
parliamentary  majority,  which  enabled  ministers  to  carry  their  projects 
info  execution^. 

■ 

» 

*  Variont  reports  were  disseminated  coticetAing  this  negotiation.  Tbe  docu- 
mentft  on  which  it  chiefly  rests,  is  the  letter  of  lord  ^idwicke  to  Ms  son  lord 
Bo)  stAn,  afterwards  published. 
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The  session  opened  in  November.  His  majesty  having  in  his  ^)ecch 
exhorted  parliament  to  cultivate  the  blessings  of  peace,  to  improve  the 
acquinitions  \^hich  they  had  made,  to  extend  the  commerce,  increase  the 
revenue,  and  reduce  the  debt  of  the  country,  in  the  close,  he  strongly 
inculcated  the  necessHy  of  domestic  union,  and  the  repression  of  licen- 
tiousness. Before  the  speech  could  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  dh- 
nister  delivered  a  message  from  the  king  to  the  following  effect :  "  That 
his  majesty  having  been  informed  that  John  Wilkes,  esq.  a  member  of 
that  house,  was  the  author  of  a  most  seditious  and  dangerous  libel,  he 
had  caused  the  said  John  Wilkes,  esq.  to  be  apprehended  and  secured, 
in  order  to  take  his  trial  in  due  course  of  law ;  and  Mr.  Wilkes  having 
been  discharged  out  of  custody  by  the  court  of  common  pleas,  on  account 
of  his  privilege  as  a  member  of  that  house,  and  having  since  refused  to 
answer  to  an  information  filed  against  him  by  the  attorney-general,  his 
majesty,  desirous  to  show  all  possible  attention  to  the  privileges  of  the 
house  of  commons,  and  at  the  same  time  solicitous  not  to  suffer  the  pub- 
lic justice  of  the  kingdom  to  be  eluded,  had  chosen  to  direct  the  said 
libel,  and  also  copies  of  the  examinations  upon  whieh  Mr.  Wilkes  was 
apprehended  and  secured,  to  be  laid  before  them.'' 

The  ground  which  administration  took  in  supporting  the  proceedings 
relating  to  Mr.  Wilkes  was,  a  proposition  to  censure  a  work  as  false, 
scandalous,  and  seditious,  the  merita  ef  which  were  actually  before  a 
court  of  justice ;  and  that  very  day  Mr.  Grenville  proposed  the  following 
resolution :  <'  That  the  paper  entitled  the  North  Briton,  No.  45,  is  a 
false,  scandalous,  and  seditious  libel  against  his  majesty  and  both  houses 
of  parliament,  manifestly  tending  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people 
from  his  majesty,  to  withdraw  them  from  their  obedience  to  the  laws,  and 
to  excite  them  to  traitorous  insurrection."  In  supporting  this  motion, 
the  friends  of  ministers  expatiated  on  the  nature  and  mischievous  ten* 
4eiicy  of  seditious  libels,  demonstrated  the  calumnious  falsehoods  of  the 
work  in  question,  contended  that  they  were  fitted  to  estrange  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people  from  the  king  and  legislaturci  and  that  therefore  the 
author  deserved  the  strongest  marks  of  censure  that  could  be  passed  by 
the  house.  Opposition  endeavouring  to  extenuate  the  offence  of  Mr. 
Wilkes,  contended,  that  he  had  been  already  treated  with  such  illegality 
and  harshness  as  amounted  to  persecution ;  that  the  decisions  of  the 
court  had  already  shown  his  treatment  to  have  been  oppressive ;  and 
that  his  offence,  whatever  might  be  its  nature  or  heinousness,  was  now 
before  the  judicature  of  his  country,  whose  judgment  it  did  not  become 
a  branch  of  the  legislature  either  to  anticipate  or  to  influence  by  inter- 
ference. 

The  resolution  was  carried  by  a  great  majority ;  and  immediately  af^er 
it  was  resolved,  that  No.  45  of  the  North  Briton  should  be  burned  by 
the  hands  of  the  common  hangman ;  and  the  lords,  in  a  conference, 
agreed  to  the  resolution,  and  to  the  sentence.  On  the  26th  of 'Novem- 
ber both  houses  joined  in  an  address,  expressing  their  indignation  at  tile 
contumely  with  which  his  majesty  was  treated  in  the  libel,  and  ,ai  thci 
outrage  which  had  been  offered  to  every  branch  of  the  legislature.  The 
next  question  relative  to  Mr.  Wilkes  was,  the  extent  of  parliamentary 
privilege.  Ministry  moved,  that  the  prwUege  of  parHameni  does  not  ex- 
iefti  to  8editiout  libels,  OppoSitipn  ^Tgue<|,  tha^  many  authorities  in  law, 
particularly  thdate  decision  in  thexourt  of  common  pl^as)  established 
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the  exieosion  of  parliamentary  privilege  to  every  case,  except  treason, 
felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace.  Mr.  Pitt  declared  his  abhorrence  of 
the  paper  in  qnestion  to  be  as  great  as  any  man's,  *^  but  (said  he)  let 
the  author  be  pijni;»hed  in  due  course  of  law,  according  to  the  amount  of 
his  guilt.  Do  not  let  us  sacrifice  the  privileges  of  parliament,  and  sub- 
ject every  man  to  the  danger  of  imprisonment  who  may  happen  to  write 
against  ministry.  A  member  of  parliament  possesses  the  privilege 
claimed  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  admitted  by  the  court  of  common  pleas ; 
but  if  an  offender  wished  to  shelter  himself  under  his  privileges,  the 
house,  from  its  regard  to  justice,  would  deliver  him  up  to  prosecution.'^ 
The  friends  of  ministry,  in  reply  to  the  argument,  from  legal  authorities 
endeavoured  to  prove,  that  a  libel  was  a  much  more  hurtful  offence  than 
what  are  usually  called  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  even  than  several 
species  of  felony.  The  privilege  of  parliament  was  intended  merely  to 
prevent  a  member  from  being  distracted  in  his  attention  to  natiotial  busi- 
ness, by  litigations  concerning  his  private  property,  but  not  to  prove  a 
protection  for  crimes.  The  resolution,  after  undergoing  a  very  violent 
contest,  was  passed,  and  carried  also  in  the  house  of  lords.  During 
these  proceedings,  a  personal  altercation  between  Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr. 
Martin,  member  for  Camelford,  produced  a  duel,  in  which  Mr.  Wilkes 
was  wounded ;  and  the  house  delayed  farther  proceedings  until  he  should 
be  able  to  attend. 

In  the  Christmas  vacation  he  retired  into  France.  On  the  19th  of 
January,  1764,  the  Ust  adjourned  day  for  farther  proceedings  against 
him,  the  house  received  certificates  from  French  surgeons,  £hat,  from 
his  wound,  he  was  unable  to  return  to  England ;  but,  conceiving  this  ex- 
cuse to  be  an  unfounded  pretence,*  they  proceeded  with  his  case.  On 
the  29th  of  January,  it  was  proposed,  *'  That  John  Wilkes,  esq.  mem- 
ber for  Aylesbury,  being  guilty  of  writing  and  publishing  the  North  Briton, 
be  expelled  this  house."  In  this  debate,  opposition  was  very  moderate ; 
the  evidence  was  so  unquestionable,  that  the  most  patriotic  members 
could  not  conscientiously  support  the  cause  of  Wilkes.  Disapprobation 
of  the  proceedings  of  mmistry  as  illegal  and  violent,  was  not  incompa- 
tible with  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  wickedness  of  the  paper  in  ques- 
tion, and  the  unfitness  of  the  author  to  hold  a  place  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons ;  the  question  was  therefore  carried  in  the  affirmativci  and  Mr. 
Wilkes  was  expelled  the  house. 

The  same  day  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  seat  in  the  assembly  of  the 
commons,  he  underwent  an  accusation  from  the  peers.  He  had  written,! 
and  privately  dispersed,  a  book,  entitled.  An  £ssay  on  Woman,  being  a 
burlesque  on  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  and  consisting  of  obscene  and  blas- 
phemous ribaldry.  To  this  production  he  had  subjoined  notes,  stated  in 
Uie  title  page  to  be  written  by  bishop  Warburton,  so  eminent  for  learning 
and  virtue.  The  man  who  first  declared  his  abhorrence  of  such  an  of- 
fence against  decency  and  piety,  was  the  earl  of  Smulmck.  His  lordship 
bad  recently  been  e^Ktremely  intimate  with  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  had  at  the 
very  time  thoroiighly  established  a  character,  of  which  holmess  and  vir- 
tue were  not  constituents ;  but  he  was  extremely  active  in  procuring  evi- 

*  H<;  had  ^oQe  to  Par'iB  after  hisiwound :  and  his  return  thence,  it  was  appre- 
faemled,  could  not  be  more  itnpnicricubfe  than  his  journey  thither 

f '  I  am  aware  that  the  £si»y  on  Woman.haa  been  ascribed  to  «i  different  author ; 
but  the  proof  tbes  adduced  fix^d  it  on  Jfx,  Wilkes. 
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dence  to  fix  this  publicmtioQ  upon  Mr.  ^Yilkes>  in  order  to  bring  to  eoiMfiga 
punishment  the  Tiolator  of  morality  and  religion.^  His  own  habits  of 
intercour9e»t  and  sources  of  information,  peculiariy  fitting  his  lorddk^i 
for  bringing  Bi3§h  flagitiousness  to  light,  he  procured  a  copy  of  the  work, 
*and  complained  of  it  in  the  house  of  peers,  as  a  tlagnint  outrage  against 
the  most  sacred  duties  both  to  God  and  man.  The  peers,  on  the  slight- 
est inspection,  saw  that  it  was  an  infamous  performance ;  and,  in  the  at- 
tack upon  the  venerable,  excellent,  and  illusthous  prelate,  an  erident 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  lords ;  they  therefore  addressed  his  majes- 
ty to  give  directions  tor  prosecuting  the  author.  He  was  accordingly  in- 
dicted for  blasphemy,  while  the  proceedings  respecting  the  libel  were 
pending,  and,  on  the  21st  of  Februaiy,  tried  betore  lord  Mansfield,  for 
republishing  the  North  Briton,  with  notes ;  and  on  the  same  day,  for 
printing  and  publishing  the  Essay  on  Woman.  Not  returning  to  receive 
sentence,  he  was  outlawed ;  the  suits  carried  on  against  the  two  secreta- 
ries of  course  abated ;  and  Wilkes  himself  might  have  been  forgotten,  if 
another  ministry  had  not  rekindled  the  popular  fiame. 

The  votaries  of  a  favourite  hypothesis  endeavoured  to  make  every  fact 
and  case  l>end  to  their  theory.  The  people  still  considered  Bute  as  the 
real  director  of  affairs,  and  imputed  to  his  arbitrary  principles  the  acts  of 
the  Grenville  administration,  which  they  represented  as  unconstitutional 
and  tyrannical.  If  considered  impartially,  the  arrest  by  general  warrant 
is  (bimd  tobea  mere  adoption,  by  this  ministry,  of  the  mode  followed  by 
all  ministries  since  the  revolution.  From  such  a  procedure,  therefore,  no 
inference  can  be  justly  drav^-n  that  their  intentions  were  tyrannical ;  but 
their  conduct  was  certainly  irregular,  and  was  also  very  unnecessary.  11^ 
as  a  member  of  parliament,  Mr.  Wilkes  was  subject  to  any  warrant  for  a 
libel,  he  was  amenable  to  a  special  as  well  as  a  general  warranL  To 
have  arrested  him  in  the  legal  way,  would  have  been  as  easy  and  expe- 
ditioas  as  in  the  illegal.  Mr.  Wilkes's  conduct  in  itself  i»*as  a  gross  viola- 
tion of  law,  bat  to  its  cognizance  the  courts  of  law  were  fully  competent. 
WhOe  it  was  before  these  tribunals,  it  did  not  appear  consistent  with 
either  the  justice  of  the  minister  to  propose,  or  of  parliament  to  adopt, 
measures  that  might  tend  to  a  prejudication  of  the  case.  Conviction  must 
have  ensued  on  such  criminality,  established  by  indubitable  proofs ;  and 
the  house  might  then  have  proceeded  with  much  greater  propriety  to  cen- 
sure or  punish  the  author.  The  impartial  historian,  though  he  find  in  the 
prosecutors  of  Wilkes  no  designs  or  intentions  hostile  to  constitutionai 
liberty,  must  perceive,  that  a  considerable  part  of  their  conduct  was  to- 
tally inconsistent  with  prudence,  with  the  stability  of  their  own  power, 
and  with  the  tranquillity  of  government.  Wilkes  had  before  been  little 
known,  except  for  his  profligacy ;  the  ministers  raised  him  to  eminence ; 
discontent  was  before  very  great,  and  the  proceedings  against  him  made 
it  ^read  with  accelerated  rapidity.     Though  not  justly  deemed  tyranni- 

*  The  earl  of  Chesterfield,  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  appears  to  think  equal  credit 
dae  to  the  patriotic  commoner,  and  to  the  holy  peer.  •*  Happy  (says  he)  it  is  for 
this  nation,  that  God  has  been  pleased  to  raise  up  in  lifr.  Wilkes  a  pa'tnolic  defend- 
er  of  our  rights  and  libertiesi  and  in  ibe  earl  of  Sandwich  so  zealous  a  defender  of 
our  rctigton  and  morals.  " 

f  The  popabir  writings  of  the  times  on  this  oeea«oo,  appli^  to  the  peer  a  fic- 
titious character,  taken  tror^  a  verj^^cclebntcd  performance. 
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• 

^al,  the  prosecution  of  Wilkes  by  the  GrenviEle  administration  was  un- 
wise at  the  time,  and  injurious  in  its  consequences. 

Though  Mr.  Wilkes  was  himself  retired  from  the  political  stage,  ques* 
tions  resulting  from  his  case  continued  to  occupy  parliament,  and  to  agi- 
tate the.  public  mind.  Members  of  opposition  now  proj^sed  the  ques- 
tion of  general  warrants  in  an  abstract  form,  merely  as  a  point  of  consti- 
.'  tutional  law,  without  seeming  to  involve  in  it  any  particular  case.  On  the 
14th  of  F^ruary,  sir  William  Meredith  moved  a  resolution,  stating, 
*'  that  a  general  warrant  for  apprehending  and  seizing  the  authors,  prin- 
*ter8,  and  publishers  of  a  seditious  libel,  together  with  their  papers,  is  not 
warranted  by  law."  Ministry  conducted  themselves  with  great  dexterity 
concerning  this  question ;  for  they  kept  aloof  from  the  position  itself,  and 
did  not  support  the  legality  of  such  warrants.  *'  The  house  of  com- 
mons," they  said,  '*  being  only  a  part,  and  not  the  whole  of  the  legisla- 
ture! cannot  declare  law  legislatively ;  and  not  being  a  court  of  judica- 
ture, cannot  declare  it  judicially :  the  assumption  of  such  a  power  would 
introduce  confusion  into  the  courts  of  law.  The  judges  considered  them- 
selves as  to  be  guided  only  by  the  whole  legislature.  If  the  commons 
were  to  declare  the  law,  their  declarations  might  be  different  from  what 
the  king  and  parliament  had  pronounced.  In  the  present  case,  it  would 
produce  not  only  general  confusion,  but  particular  injustice.  There  was 
a  bill  of  exemptions  depending  before  tlie  ordinary  judges,  on  the  alleged 
illegality  of  general  warrants ;  and  the  proposed  resolution  would  in  a 
great  degree  prejudge  the  cause.  It  would  condemn  men  who  acted 
upon  the  most  numerous  precedents,  and  of  the  best  times ;  men  whose 
known  characters,  and  the  tenor  of  whose  conduct,  had  secured  them 
from  every  suspicion  of  an  ill  intention  to  liberty.  Though  the  words  of 
the  resolution  extended  only  to  the  case  of  libel,  yet  the  spirit  of  it  would 
apply  to  all  cases  whatsoever.  Such  warrants  had  oflen  been  productive  of 
the  greatest  good,  and  had  nipped  in  the  bud  the  most  dangerous  conspira- 
cies. If  general  warrants  are  illegal,  await  the  determination  of  the 
courts ;  if  the  decisions  of  the  courts  are  not  satisfactory,  declare  the 
law  by  act  of  parliament." 

The  supporters  of  the  motion  argued  on  the  illegality  and  oppressive 
tendency  of  the  process  by  a  general  warrant  Such  a  mode  left  a  dis- 
cretionary power  over  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  not  only  to  magistrates, 
whose  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  value  of  their  reputation,  might  moderate 
the  exertion  of  their  arbitrary  authority :  but  to  the  inferior  officers 
of  justice,  often  the  most  ignorant  and  profligate  of  mankind.  The  ar- 
gument from  precedent  could  not  justify  what  was  contrary  to  law.  Ca- 
ses, it  was  admitted,  might  occur,  in  which  necessity  would  justify  gene* 
ral  warrants  ;  as  in  time  of  war  and  public  danger,  when  issued  against 
the  persons  and  interests  of  the  enemy,  they  might  be  requisite  for  the 
preservation  of  the  country.     Mr.  Pitt,  in  a  speech  on  the  subject,  ac- 

*  knowledged  that  he  had  signed  two  of  them  himself,  (hough  aware  of 

•  their  illegality,  because  he  would  risk  his  head  for  the  public  safety ;  but 
in  the  case  of  a  libel,  there  was  no  such  necessity ;  every  purpose  of  pub- 
lic justice  might  be  fully  obtained  by  the  regular  process  of  law.  The 
house  of  commons  neither  pretended  to  be  the  whole  of  the  legislative 
body,  nor  a^  ourt  of  judicature ;  but  it  was  their  undoubted  right,  confirm- 
ed by  clear  and  une^vocal  precedent,  to  censure  every  illegal  practice, 
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not  thereby  declaring  law,  but  admonishing  courts  of  justice  and  execu- 
tive officers  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  law  as  already  established. 

Ministers  proposed  an  amendment,  stating  the  constant  and  uncensur- 
ed  practice  of  officers.     They  moved  that  the  question,  so  amended, 
fihould  be  adjourned  to  that  day  four  months  ;  that  is,  should  be  actually . 
dismissed :  and  a  motion  to  that  effect  was  carried  by  two  hundred  and 
thirty-four  against  two  hundred  and  twenty.* 

We  have  hitherto  been  considering  acta  of  administration  which  apo 
pear  to  have  resulted  from  their  united  counsels ;  we  now  come  to  mea- 
sures, in  which  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  Grenville  himself,  belonging 
peculiarly  to  his  department,  and  deriving  their  nature  and  tendency 
from  his  character.  Mr.  Grenville  was  a  man  of  a  clear  and  sound  un-' 
derstanding,  of  great  pariiamentary  experience,  ind^fatigaitle  application,  - 
and  extensive  knowledge,  especially  in  the  laws  of  his  countiy,  in  com- 
merce and  in  finance.  He  had  adopted  an  opinion,  that  the  resources  of 
the  country  were  in  a  very  exhausted  state ;  that  therefore  the  chief  bu- 
siness of  a  prime  minister  was  to  find  out  in  what  way  the  deficiencies 
might  be  supplied.  His  great  object  was,  the  improvement  of  the  reve- 
nue without  additional  burthens  on  the  country.  With  this  view  one  part 
of  his  policy  was,  to  restrain  smuggling  of  every  kind,  that  the  establish- 
ed imports  might  be  as  productive  as  possible :  in  the  execution  of  his  - 
schemes  he  was  very  active  and  successful ;  and  farther  to  promote  his 
purpose,  he  had  recourse  to  the  aid  of  the  officers  of  the  navy.  A  num- ' 
ber  of  small  ships  of  war,  with  cutters  and  tenders,  were  stationed  on  the 
coasts  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  similar  powers  conferred  on  them  witl| 
those  usually  given  to  revenue  officers.  Those  regulations  were  a  power- 
ful restraint  on  contraband  trade,  and  added  greatly  to  the  productive- 
ness of  the  revenue.  Having  thus  enlarged  the  products,  he  diminished 
expense  by  rigid  economy.  He  inquired  into  abuses  which  wasted  the 
public  money,  and,  by  correcting  them,  made  great  savings  ;  in  his  bar- 
gains for  the  public  with  monied  men,  he  procured  very  advantageous 
terms,  and  was  a  moat  frugal,  faithful,  and  skilful  steward  to  his  country. 

By  these  means  he  was  able,  in  1764,  only  one  year  after  the  termina^' 
tion  of  so  expensive  a  war,  to  come  forward  with  a  scheme  of  finance  ' 
which  precluded  the  necessity  of  additional  taxes.  One  part  of  the  debt ' 
was  1,800,000/.  in  exchequer  bills,  which  were  at  a  great  discount  The 
bank  contract  was  to  be  renewed ;  Mr.  Grenville  stipulated,  that  the 
bank  should  take  1,000,000/.  of  these  bills  for  two  years,  at  an  interest 
reduced  by  one  fourth ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  should  pay  a  fine  on  the. 
renewal  of  the  contract  of  100,000/.  The  residue  of  the  bills  were  re* 
newed  ;  and  another  floating  debt  of  2,000,000/.  still  remained  ;  to  its 
liquidation,  the  surplus  of  the  sinking  fund  was  applied,  and  also  700,000/.* 
the  produce  of  French  prizes  taken  before  the  declaration  of  war.  The 
savings  of  unnecessary  expenses,  the  increased  productiveness  of  the 
revenue  by  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  added  to  the  funds  before  este* 

•  Among  those  who  voted  with  opposition  on  the  present  occasion  was ^ene» 
val  Conway,  who  was  presently  after  dismissed  from  the  command  of  a  re^ment^ 
and  other  military  as  well  as  civil  employments.  This  act  was  severely  censured 
in  the  opposition  writings  of  the  time,  and  even  by  not  a  few  connected  with  no 
party.  This  dismissal  is  the  subject  of  several  letters  by  Horace  Walpole,  who 
also  wrote  a  pamphlet  upon  the  subject,  entitled,  *'  An  address  to  the  public  on 
the  late  dismissal  of  a  general  officer  i  **  which  is  published  iu  his  wc^rks. 
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Uishedi  predaded  the  neceMity,  not  only  of  a  new  loan  and  taxes,  bnt 

«ven  ofalotteiy. 

i  '  The  state  of  supp^  was  laid  before  the  commons  on  the  20th  of 
Marchy  and  the  friends  of  ministry  justly  gave  it  credit  as  a  display  of 
combined  skill  and  economy  in  the  administration  of  the  revenue,  and 
exulted  in  the  effects  which  it  produced ;  nor  were  their  praises  contro* 
verted  by  opposition  in  parliament  The  plan  was,  however,  strongly  at- 
tacked in  anti-ministerial  publications,  in  which  it  was  attempted  to  be 
proved,  that  the  statements  were  fallacious,  and  the  alleged  savings  frivo- 
lous ;  but  the  objectioes  were  chiefly  founded  upon  hypotheses,  while  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  ounister  were  supported  by  authentic  docu- 
ments ;  and,  indeed,  an  impartial  reviewer  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Grenville's 
^jnistry,  must  allow  him  the  praise  due  to  a  prudent  and  well  informed 
financier. 

To  promote  his  favourite  object,  of  increasing  the  productiveness  of 
i:evenue,  Mr.  Grenville  extended  the  collecting  powers  of  naval  officers 
to  America  and  the  West  Indies.  There  was  a  clandestine  trade  carried 
on  between  the  English  and  Spanish  colonies,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
both,  especially  the  latter,  and  even  of  Great  Britain  herself;  because 
through  this  channel  British  manufactures  were  introduced  into  the  Spa- 
^sh  settlements,  and  the  returns  were  made  principally  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver.* Though  this  traffic  was  not  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  any  act  of  par- 
iiamenti  yet  the  officers  of  the  navy  appointed  to  prevent  smuggling,  not 
having  received  definite  instructions  from  home,  put  a  stop  to  the  inter- 
course, however  beneficial :  they  seized  indiscriminately  all  the  ships  em- 
ployed in  this  commerce,  whether  belonging  to  fellow  subjects  or  to  fo- 
reigners. The  North  Americans,  who  had  found  this  trade  extremely 
lucrative,  murmured  loudly  at  the  fatal  check  which  it  thus  received;  and 
Mr.  Grenville's  laudable  desire  of  increasing  the  revenue^  being  pursued 
loo  exclusively,  produced  measures  which,  though  not  very  important  in 
(heir  financial  operations,  were  followed  by  political  consequences  of  the 
highest  moment.  He  formed  a  plan  to  oblige  the  inhabitants  of  the 
American  colonies  to  bear  a  share  in  the  expense  necessary  for  their 
^protection,  by  paying  taxes  to  be  imposed  by  the  British  parliament*  A 
distinction  had  obtained  in  these  provinces,  between  duties  on  the  im- 
portation and  exportation  of  merchandise,  and  taxes.  Customs  had  been 
imposed  upon  certain  enumerated  goods,  if  carried  to  some  other  place 
instead  of  Great  Britain ;  and  when  specific  articles,  the  produce  of  one 
ipolony,  were  to  be  exported  to  another,  they  paid  a  duty.f  To  these  im- 
ports, considering  them  merely  AsreguloUioiMofiradef  and  not  as  taxes, 
the  colonies  had  submitted.  Mr.  Grenville  therefore  proposed  a  devia- 
tion from  the  established  practice,  and  the  assertion  of  a  claim,  which  in-^ 
volved  in  it  very  important  questions,  respecting  not  only  general  liberty, 
but  also  the  constitutional  freedom  of  a  British  subject.  Intended  by  him 
mei^ly  as  a  scheme  of  finance  upon  old  and  established  grounds,  his  pro- 
ject proposed  a  political  change  founded  upon  new  principles,  of  which 
e^p^ence  had  afforded  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  operation  and  ef^ 
fects.   It  was  a  much  more  important  and  more  complicated  propositioii^ 

*  94e  Stedman'a  HiBtory  of  the  Amencsn  war,  vol.  i.  p.  14. 

t  Hum,  atigar,  and  molasses,  for  instance,  imported  from  the  West  Indies  to 
North  America,  paid  a  duty  before  they  were  shipped  ;  as  did  also  tobacco  and  in- 
digo,  imported  from  the  North  American  continent  to  any  of  the  other  plantations. 
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than  its  author  apprehended  ;  and  a  plan  for  making  an  incoanderaUo 

addition  to  British  revenue  eventually  laid  the  foundation  of  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  momentous  revolutions  which  history  has  to  record. 

As  a  part  of  this  innovating  system,  Mr.  Grenville  moved  in  parlia* 
ment  a  bill  for  granting  certain  duties  on  goods  in  the  British  colonies,  to 
support  the  government  there,  and  encourage  the  trade  to  the  sugar  plan- 
tations ;  and  on  the  6th  of  April,  this  proposition  was  passed  into  a  law* 
He  also  proposed  another  to  the  foHowiog  purport :  ^*  that  towards  fur- 
ther defraying  the  expense  of  protecting  and  securing  the  colonies,  it  may 
be  proper  to  charge  certain  stamp  duHea  in  the  colonies."  He  postponed^ 
however,  during  this  session,  the  introduction  of  a  bill  foui^ed  on  the 
last  resolution,  that  the  Americans  might  have  time  to  offer  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  revenue  which  such  a  tax  might  produce.  The  colonial  as- 
semblies, during  the  war,  had  been  in  the  practice  of  issuing  bills,  which 
were  made  a  legal  tender  for  money  :  these  had  begun  to  be  attended 
with  great  inconvenience,  and  to  suffer  very  considerable  depreciation* 
To  remedy  the  evils,  a  law  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Grenville,  and  passed 
by  parliament,  for  preventing  such  bills  as  might  be  hereafter  issued  in 
any  of  his  majesty's  colonies  or  plantations  in  America,  from  being  made 
legal  tenders  in  payment  of  money.  The  restrictions  on  the  clandestine 
trade  had  given  great  umbrage  in  North  America ;  the  law  obstructing 
their  paper  currency  added  to  the  dissatisfaction ;  but  the  duties  actually 
imposed  upon  merchandise,  and  the  resolutions  concerning  the  stamp 
duty,  excited  a  loud  clamour.  The  New-£nglanders  were  the  first  to  in- 
vestigate these  measures.  Conceiving  the  new  laws  to  be  part  of  a  gene- 
ral plan  for  assuming  a  power  not  heretofore  exercised  by  Britain  over 
her  American  colonies,  they  immediately  controverted  the  fundamental 
principle,  and  totally  denied  the  right  of  a  British  parliament  to  levy,  in 
any  form,  duties  or  taxes  upon  the  colonies.  'The  exercise  (they  said) 
of  such  an  authority  was  a  violation  of  their  rights  as  freemen ;  as  colo- 
nists, possessing  by  their  charters  the  power  of  taxing  themselves  for 
their  own  support  and  defence  ;  and  as  British  subjects,  who  ought  not 
to  be  taxed  but  by  themselves  or  their  representatives.  These  topics 
were  the  subjects  of  petitions  sent  over  to  the  king,  to  the  lords,  and  to 
the  commons. 

Placed  in  a  rigorous  climate,  and  on  a  soil  requiring  active  and  perse- 
vering industry  to  render  it  productive,  the  New*£nglanders  were  strong, 
hardy,  and  capable  of  undergoing  great  labour  and  fatigue.  Having 
many  difficulties  to  overcome  and  dangers  to  encounter,  they  were 
•  formed  to  penetration,  enterprise,  and  resolution.  Their  country,  less 
'**'^''^^1i(erantiful  than  those  of  their  southern  neighbours,  rendered  i^course  to 
^A-'^/Ntraific  necessary.  yXhe  puritanism  which  they  inherited  from  their 
vv<^  forefathers,*  with  its  concomitant  hypocrisy,  incorporated  itself  with  their 
l'^  .commercial  conduot ;  and  avarice  is  never  keener  than  after  a  coalition 
[^  ^^  //^ith  fanatical  austerity,  and  never  with  more  ardour  uses  the  ministry  of 
.  /  fraud,  than  when  arrayed  in  the  garb  of  sanctity.^The  traffic  of  New- 
^  W  Enelafrd,  of  a  minute  and  detailed  kind,  less  resembling  the  pursuit  of  an 
/W^Z^Mi^^nmned  merchant  than  a  petty  shop-keeper,  while  it  narrowed  liberal- 
^  n  ity,  sharpened  artifice.  Inheriting  a  tinge  of  democratic  republicanism, 
*  ^'^4I|»  people  submitted  with  reluctance  to  the  constitutional  authority  of  a 

*  See  the  Introduction,  p.  32. 
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goverhment  m  which  monarchy  made  a  considerahle  part,  and  spumed 
at  tiie  idea  of  yielding  to  what  they  conceived  to  be  usurpation.  Avarice 
being  a  prominent  feature  in  their  characters,  they  were  peculiarly  jea^ 
lotts  of  an  apprehended  usurpation,  which  was  calculated  to  afieck  their 
purposes.  As  their  sentiments  and  principles  prompted  them  to  oppose 
stiich  attempts,  their  intelligent  and  bold  character  enabled  them  effectu- 
ally to  resist  them.  In  the  middle  colonies,  in  which  the  temperature  of 
tile  climate  and  fertility  of  the  soil  easily  afforded  the  necessaries  and  ac- 
commodations of  life,  though  active  and  industrious,  the  inhabitants  were 
not  equally  hardy  and  enterprising :  they  were  less  austere  in  their  man- 
ners, admitted  luxury  and  refinement  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  the 
colonists  of  the  north,  and  were  attached  to  a  monarchicsd  form  of  go- 
Temment  The  southern  colonies  were  dissipated,  relaxed,  and  indolent ; 
and  therefore,  though  little  adapted  to  resistance  themselves,  were  well 
fitted  to  receive  impressions  from  more  vigorous  characters.  The  New- 
Englanders  were  extremely  active  in  diffusing  their  own  sentiments 
through  the  provinces  attached  to  the  mother  country ;  till,  at  length,  the 
spirit  of  dissatisfaction  became  so  prevalent,  as  to  attract  the- notice  and 
animadversions  of  the  British  government 

While  subjects  so  interesting  and  important  were  agitating  thecivilis^ 
parts  of  British  America,  government  was  disturbed  by  a  desultory  war- 
fare with  the  Indian  savages.  British  settlers  bad  impolitically  neglected 
the  means  of  gaining  the  affections  and  confidence  of  the  natives.  Seeing 
England  so  completely  established,  the  Indians  regretted  they  had  not 
been  more  active  in  supporting  the  French  interest.  The  cordon  of  forts 
along  the  lakes  trenched  upon  their  hunting  grounds,  almost  the  sole 
resource  of  savage  life ;  and  they  became  apprehensive  that  British  colo- 
nies would  be  planted  in  those  woods  from  which  they  now  derived  their 
subsistence.  In  the  midst*  of  these  apprehensions,  a  repoK  was  spread, 
that  the  American  provinces  had  formed  a  scheme  for  extirpating  the 
Indian  tribes ;  though  totally  unfounded,  this  rumour  was  beliered  by  tlie 
natives,  and  had  no  small  share  in  inciting  them  to  hostilities.  A  confe- 
deracy was  formed,  and  a  sudden  attack  made,  during  the  harvest,  on 
aH  our  frontier  settlements.  Before  the  design  was  suspected,  numbers 
of  planters  were  surprised,  and  put  to  death,  with  every  torture  that 
savage  ingenuity  could  devise ;  their  effects  were  plundered,  their  houses 
burned,  and  their  crops  destroyed.  The  itinerant  merchants,  who,  re- 
lying on  the  general  peace,  traded  in  the  Indian  country,  were  murdered, 
and  their  effects,  valued  at  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  plundered. 
The  western  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  were 
totally  abandoned  by  the  planters ;  the  savages  had  surprised  three  of 
our  forts,  and  were  advancing  fast  to  our  principal  garrison,  Fort  Pitt. 
Informed  of  this  alarming  irruption,  general  Amherst  sent  a  strong  de- 
tachment against  the  Indians,  under  captain  Dalzell.  The  savages, 
however,  being  apprised  of  his  intentions,  attacked  the  king's  troops  on 
every  side,  and  Dalzell,  wHh  great  difficulty,  made  his  retreat  to  Fort 
Detroit.  A  numerous  body  of  Indians  now  surrounded  Fort  PKt,  at 
which  re-enforcements  were  not  yet  arrived ;  the  general  sent  to  iIb 
relief  a  strong  corps  under  colonel  Bouquet.  Informed  of  the  march 
of  this  detachment,  the  Indians  raised  the  siege,  with  a  view  to  attack 
the  English ;  and  encountering  Bouquet's  troops,  afler  a  sharp  contest, 
pretended  to  retreat,  and  drew  their  adversaries  into  a  most  dangerous 
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ambuscade :  the  British,  howerery  foimed  thefnselves  into  strong  q^ 
lumns,  and  preserving  the  strictest  order,  encountered  tomahawks  witn 
fixed  bayonets ;  and  discipUned  valour  prevailing  over  savage  impetuosity^ 
they  repulsed  the  enemy.  The  Indians  had  again  recourse  to  ambus- 
cade, to  which  their  country  is  so  peculiarly  favourable.  Our  comman- 
der wished  to  bring  them  to  a  close  engagement ;  but  the  enemy  with 
skilful  dexterity  eluded  battle.  In  his  attempts  to  efiect  his  purpose^ 
Souquet  was  drawn  into  a  defile,  in  which  he  was  extremely  distressed 
for  want  of  water,  and  saw  that,  if  he  were  not  able  to  bring  the  Indians 
to  regular  action,  his  troops  must  moulder  away  for  want  of  provisions* 
The  enemy  had  increased  in  confidence  from  their  late  success ;  and  the 
colonel  perceiving  this  boldness,  contrived  the  following  stratagem  A>r 
drawing  them  into  battle.  The  British  troops  were  posted  on  an  emi- 
nence, while  two  companies  were  stationed  in  more  advanced  situations. 
These  he  ordered  to  fall  within  the  circle,  as  if  retreating,  while  the  other 
two  were  drawn  up  so  as  to  appear  to  cover  that  retreat.  The  first  two 
companies  moved  behind  a  projecting  part  of  the  hill,  so  as  not  to  be 
perceived  by  the  enemy.  The  savages,  leaving  their  woods,  attacked 
the  two  companies  that  were  nearest  them ;  but  while  they  pressed  for* 
ward,  believing  themselves  sure  of  victory,  the  two  that  had  made  the 
feigned  retreat,  rushed  on,  and  attacked  them  in  the  flank,  while  the 
others  charged  them  in  front.  The  savages  were  defeated  and  routed ; 
and  the  British  troops  arriving  at  Fort  Pitt,  secured  that  important  post. 
The  savages  now  made  an  attack  upon  Niagara,  and  carried  four  hun- 
dred men  in  canoes  across  Lake  £rie ;  but  these  were  defeated  by  an 
English  schooner. 

General  Amherst,  aware  that,  though  the  disciplined  force  of  Britain 
must  ultimately  triumph  over  savage  ferocity,  the  inroads  of  the  Indians 
was  a  great  interruption  to  colonial  prosperity,  made  suoh  proposals  as, 
by  the  great  influence  of  sir  William  Johnstone,  wftre  accepted  by  the 
principal  tribes ;  and  the  rest,  sensible  that  they  were  no  longer  able  ta 
contend  with  the  British,  also  sought  and  obtained  peace. 

At  home,  little  happened  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  a  subject  of 
history,  except  the  proceedings  regarding  Mr.  Wilkes,  already  mentioned* 
The  cider  tax,  however,  occasioned  a  number  of  meetings  and  resolutions, 
and  some  riots*  The  crop  had  been  very  deficient,  and  the  deamess  of 
provisions  caused  great  discontent ;  which  was  increased  by  the  repr^ 
■entations  of  demagogues,  imputing  the  scarcity  in  a  considerable  degree 
to  the  influx  of  Scotchmen,*  whom,  it  was  asserted,  lord  Bute  had  brought 
hither  to  eat  the  fruits  of  £ngland.  The  dissatisfaction  in  many  places 
rose  to  tumult  The  scarcity  also  contributed  to  a  different  evil,  the 
prevalence  of  robberies  to  a  very  alarming  degree :  this  mischief  vi^as 
farther  increased  by  the  discharge  of  numbers  of  soldiers  and  sailors  at 
the  peace,  who  had  not  since  that  time  got  into  a  regular  employment : 
indeed,  at  no  time  were  felonies  more  pregnant,  daring,  and  atrocious. 

*  The  poet  Churchill  was  peculiarly  zealous  and  luccessful  in  impressing  these 
ideas  on  those  credulous  readers  who  would  receive  the  colourings  of  fancy  for 
authentic  truth.  His  writings  were  highly  prized  by  critics  who  bad  not  suffi- 
cient diserimtnatlon  to  perceive  the  difference  between  the  acrimony  of  malig- 
nant invective  and  the  strength  of  well-founded  satire ;  who,  to  use  the  language 
<if  Johnson  concerning  another  inciter  of  diaafiection,  ''mistook  the  venom  of  the 
ahalt.for  the  vigour  of  the  bow." 
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tr  JDorfaig  thia  year  the  legulatare  was  iofermed,  that  very  shameful  praie* 
ices  prevailed  in  private  mad-houses.  Committees  of  both  houses  in- 
quired into  the  anhject,  and  found  that  these  pretended  receptacles  for 
hinatice  were  very  frequently  converted  into  prisons  for  the  confinement, 
by  the  authority  of  private  individuals,  of  per^ns  who  had  done  nothing 
imnslve  to  the  laws  of  their  country ;  wives  who  interrupted  the  de« 
hanoheries  of  Iheir  husbands ;  parenta,  who  chose  to  manage  their  own 
a^irsy  without  implicitly  submitting  to  their  children ;  children,  sisters, 
and  wards,  who  did  not  implicitly  yield  to  parents,  brothers,  and  guai^ 
^ans ;  in  short,  whoever  opposed  the  will  of  rehUions  assuming  despolio 
power.  Individuals,  invested  with  no  authority  by  the  law  of  the  land, 
ailbgated  to  themselves  a  power  not  granted  by  our  laws  to  any  part 
of  the  executive  government.  They  committed  fellow  subjects  to  gaol 
without  an  examination :  they  suspended  by  their  sole  will  and  authority 
the  habeas-corpus  act ;  and  in  effect  established  bastiles  in  Britain.  It 
was  found,  that  the  keepers  aofcnowledged  this  absolute  power  of  indivi- 
duala ;  and,  without  any  inquiry,  received  whomsoever  their  lettres  de 
cachet  chose  to  send  in  confinement.  They  admitted  and  detained  per- 
sons in  their  perfect  senses,  requiring  nothing  farther  than  to  be  paid  for 
their  maintenance.  The  legislature,  having  investigated  this  evil  and 
discovered  its  extent,  made  regulations  to  prevent  its  continuance  or  re- 
newal. 

During  this  year,  two  events  took  place,  which  were  important  to  the 
royal  family,  and  consequently  to  the  countiy.  The  hereditary  prince 
of  Brunswick,  who  had  so  eminently  distinguished  himself  in  the  war, 
was  in  January  married  to  the  princess  Augusta,  eldest  sister  of  the  king. 
The  bishopric  of  Osnaburg,  which  was  alternately  in  the  gift  of  the  houses 
of  Hanover  and  Saxony,  becoming  vacant,  and  it  being  king  Greorge'a 
turn,  as  elector  of  Hanover,  to  present,  was  bestowed  upon  the  infant 
prince  Frederick,  second  son  to  their  majesties. 

Before  we  revert  to  the  internal  and  colonial  contests  which  agitated 
the  first  portion  of  the  present  reign,  it  seems  proper  to  take  a  short  re- 
view of  the  state  of  Europe,  especially  of  those  parts  of  it  whose  acts 
must  always  be  important  to  Great  Britain. 

The  alliance  between  France  and  Austria  had  been  so  far  from  an- 
swering its  purpose,  that  its  consequences  had  \e(i  both  the  contracting 
parties  in  an  exhausted  and  depressed  state.  The  family  compact  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  which  was  intended  to  exalt,  had  humbled  both 
kingdoms.  In  France,  internal  dissatisfaction  interrupted  the  measures 
of  govemmeut  for  repairing  the  losses  sustained  by  the  war.  The  im- 
mense expenditure  of  France,  both  for  herself  and  her  allies,  had  involved 
her  in  the  greatest  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  obliged  government  to  levy 
very  heavy  taxes.  The  parliament  of  Paris  objected  to  some  of  the  new 
financial  decrees  ;  and  force  being  employed  to  reduce  them  to  compli- 
ance, they  resigned  their  offices.  Various  representations  were  made 
to  the  king,  to  justify  their  conduct.  The  duke  of  Fitz-james,  governor 
of  Languedoc,  imprisoned  some  refractory  members  of  the  parliament  of 
Thoulouse.  As  a  customary  mode  of  procedure  with  the  executorial  of^ 
ficers  of  the  king  of  France,  this  act  might  indeed  raise  indignation,  but 
could  not  excite  surprise ;  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament,  however, 
in  these  circumstances  were  unusual,  and  manifested  a  deviation  from 
the  spirit,  by  which  that  country  hi|d  becq  actuated  eyer  since  {he  «sta<' 
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Uishment  of  tbe  house  of  Bourbon.  The  parUament  of  Thoulouae  im- 
peached the  duke,  gave  orders  for  the  arrest  of  his  person  and  the  seques- 
tration of  his  estates,  and  referred  the  cause  to  the  cognizance  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  as  the  supremeMtourt  of  judicature.  That  body, 
accepting  the  appeal,  ordered  their  president  to  request  the  king's  pre^ 
sence  in  the  examination.  The  king  replied,  that,  as  the  duke  of  Fits^ 
James  represented  his  person,  he  would  himself  take  cognizance  of  the 
cause.  To  this  intimation  the  parliament  returned  a  very  strong  remon- 
strance. The  death  of  Fitz-james  prevented  the  dispute  coming  to  issue, 
but  the  spirit  of  resentment  which  had  manifested  itself  did  not  evaporate. 

Austria  had  concluded  a  peace  with  the  king  of  Prussia  a  few 
months  after  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau  ;  she  had  for  ever  renounced 
her  claim  to  Silesia,  and  by  her  stipulations  acknowledged  herself  to 
have  totally  failed  In  the  purposes  for  which  she  had  undertaken  the 
war.  By  her  ambitious  projects  she  had,  during  the  contest,  incurred 
a  debt  amounting  to  twenty-five  millions  sterling;  which  was  to  her 
an  enormous  sum.  The  counsels  of  her  able  minister  Kaunitz  were 
necessarily  occupied  in  devising  means  for  the  diminution  of  this  bur- 
then. One  important  object  she  obtained  by  the  treaty  of  Huberts* 
burg,  in  the  express  consent  of  the  king  of  Prussia  to  the  archduke 
Joseph,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  the  emperor  and  empress-queen,  being 
chosen  king  of  the  Romans,  and  the  election  took  place  in  April, 
1764. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  though  he  had  overcome  all  his  enemies,  and 
dictated  the  termsof  peace, equally  able  in  every  department,  had  been 
so  provident,  that  at  the  knd  of  the  war  he  had  mot  contract- 
ed A  SHILLING  OF  DEBT,  and  had  cven  one  year's  revenue  in  his  trea- 
sury.* Frederick,  though  now  at  peace,  did  not  relax  ;  he  employed 
himself  in  cultivating  the  advantages  of  tranquillity,  reviving  indus- 
try, encouraging  agriculture  and  commerce,  improving  his  revenue» 
and  rendering  his  country  flourishing. 

Russia,  though  advancing  more  slowly  toward  civilization  than  the 
ardent  genius  of  czar  Peter  had  conceived,  was  rapidly  increasing  in 
the  solid  constituents  of  power.  Her  military  force,  arising  from 
such  extensive  resources,  was  extremely  strong.  In  hostilities  she 
had  commonly  been  subsidized  as  an  auxiliary,  instead  of  contributing 
as  a  principal ;  hence  the  wars  in  which  she  had  been  engaged  exer- 
cised her  soldiers  without  exhausting  her  finances.  Her  commerce 
was  extending  on  every  side  ;  not  only  from  her  pursuing  the  schemes 
of  Peter,  but  from  the  policy  of  other  countries.  During  the  present 
century,  more  than  at  any  preceding  period,  ihe  nations  of  Europe 
had  sought  maritime  strength.  Russia  was  the  grand  magazine  of 
naval  stores :  these  exports  increased  her  wealth  ;  intercourse  with 
the  traders  enlarged  her  commercial  ideas,  and  more  strongly  impress- 
ed on  her  the  importance  of  maritime  force.  Her  marine  was  rapidly 
advancing  ;  and  from  her  various  resources  she  had  the  greatest  in- 
fluence with  nations  with  which  she  was  nearly  connected.  Such  was 
the  state  of  Russia  when  the  sceptre  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  princess 
thoroughly  qualified  by  understanding  and  temper  to  cultivate  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  country,  impi*ove  and  multiply  its  resources^  and 

See  C.aiieVfl  Frerlerick,  p.  .'364. 
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call  them  forth  to  beneficial  action.  The  einprega  Catharine,  in  the 
beginning  of  her  reign,  appeared  so  much  occupied  with  her  own  do- 
minions, a&  to  attend  little  to  foreign  transactions ;  and  merely  to  wish 
to  be  on  terms  of  peace  and  am||^  with  her  neighbours,  without  inter- 
fering in  any  of  their  contests  or  concerns.  She  had  made  a  defeo« 
sive  alliance  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  without  embroiling  herself  with 
Austria ;  she  was  on  amicable  terms  with  Sweden  and  Denmark :  she 
had  kept  totally  aloof  from  the  disputes  of  the  maritime  powers,  and 
professed  the  highest  regard  for  all  the  belligerent  parties,  and  the 
greatest  satisfaction  when  their  wars  were  at  an  end.  But  at  length 
an  event  took  place,  which  showed  that  her  ambitious  character  was 
destined  to  display  itself  in  other  countries  as  well  as  Russia.  On  the 
5th  of  October,  1763,  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony  and  kingof  Poland, 
died ;  and  his  son,  the  young  elector,  offered  himself  as  candidate  for 
the  throne.  The  king  of  Prussia,  very  anxious  to  prevent  the  crown 
of  Poland  from  becoiping  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Saxony,  opposed 
the  choice  of  its  present  head.  The  Russian  empress  joined  Frede- 
rick  in  his  opposition  to  the  house  of  Saxony,  and  recommended  count 
Poniatowsky,  a  Pole  by  birth,  representative  of  a  powerful  and  illustri* 
ous  family,  and  himself  a  man  of  great  virtues  and  accomplishments ; 
and  in  order  to  strengthen  his  interests  she  sent  a  powerful  army  in- 
to Poland.  Austria,  Finance,  and  Spain,  connected  with  the  house  of 
Saxony,  wished  success  to  the  elector,  but  had  neither  the  disposition 
4)or  power  to  employ  force  in  his  favour.  Branitzky  and  Radxivil,  two 
Polish  chieftains  of  great  power  and  authority,  endeavoured  to  oppose 
Poniatowsky,  but  were  defeated,  and  driven  out  of  Poland ;  and  Ponia- 
towsky was,  on  the  7ih  of  September,  1764,  elected,  by  the  title  of 
Stanislaus  IL  king  of  Poland. 

In  southern  Europe  a  war  had  subsisted  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  between  the  republic  of  Genoa  and  the  inhabitants  of  Corsica* 
The  islanders  had  been  at  first  headed  by  a  German  adventurer,  whocit» 
trusting  to  his  air«built  promises  of  interesting  the  great  powers  in 
their  favour,  they  chose  king,  by  the  title  of  Theodore  king  of  Corai- 
oa.  Finding  him,  however,  not  to  possess  the  power  and  influence  to 
which  he  had  pretended,  they  compelled  him  to  abdicate  the  throne 
and  retire  into  banishment.  The  Corsicans,  after  this  event,  chose  a 
^native  chieftain,  named  Giacinto  Paoli,  general  of  their  armies,  and 
president  of  their  councils  ;  and  under  tins  commander  they  were  su- 
perior to  the  Genoese  troops.  After  a  contest  of  many  years,  the 
senate  of  Genoa  applied  to  the  most  christian  king  for  assistance ;  and 
in  August  1764,  a  convention  was  signed  between  the  French  and  Gen- 
ocse,  by  which  the  kingof  France  guaranteed  the  island  to  Genoa,  and 
promised  to  send  a  naval  and  military  force  to  assist  in  its  reduction* 
I'he  Corsicans  applied  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  London  to  medi« 
.ate  for  them  with  the  French  monarch ;  but  nothing  was  done  in  their 
behalf,  and  the  French  troops  took  possession  of  the  principal  for* 
tresses  of  Corsica. 

The  British  parliament  met  on  the  10th  of  January,  1765.  The 
question  of  general  warrants  was  early  in  the  season  brought  agun 
before  the  house,  in  a  new  form,  and  on  the  39th,  underwent  a  verf 
able  discussion,  in  which  many  ingenious  arguments  were  brought 
forward  on  both  sides,  new  rather  in  detail  and  illustration  than  in 
principle.  The  speakers  of  opposition  showed  the  evils  which  might 
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arise  frofm  general  warrants  in  a  greater  muliiplicity  of  lights  than 
before,  and  administration  enlarged  much  more  than  formcrljf  on  the 
impropriety  of  the  interposition  of  the  hoase  of  commons  in  dcclar* 
ing  the  law  of  the  land :  but  the  real  grounds  of  argument  on  both 
sides  were  and  must  have  been  the  same,  as  the  subject  bad  been  so 
completely  debated  in  the  preceding  year.  After  a  very  warm  con« 
test,  it  was  dismissed  by  the  previous  question. 
N^  The  deliberations  of  parliament  were  now  turned  towards  Ameri* 
ca.  Both  the  justice  and  expediency  of  taxation  underwent  a  dis- 
cussion, on  much  more  comprehensive  principles  than  in  the  former 
year,  when  the  probable  efficiency  of  the  tax  appeared  to  be  the  sole 
consideration.  The  petitions  and  manifestos  from  the  American  co- 
lonies, denying  the  right  of  the  British  parliament  to  tax  them,  being 
Tead,  the  minister  submitted  the  question  to  the  house.  A  more  im- 
portant subject  of  discussion  had  rarely  been  presented  to  the  British 
parliament.  It  was  a  question,  the  extent  and  consequences  of  which 
its  proposer  had  by  no  means  digested ;  it  involved  the  general  ob« 
jects  of  colonization,  the  means  by  which  those  were  to  be  effected, 
and  the  particular  constitution,  state,  and  sentiments  of  the  British 
colonies.  In  considering  this  subject,  many,  by  arguing  from  the 
practice  of  parent  countries  and  their  plantations  in  ancient  times, 
were  led  to  very  faulty  conclusions  respecting  the  question  between 
Britain  and  her  colonies.  The  motives  for  colonization  have  been 
extremely  different  in  different  ages,  countries,  and  circumstances ; 
and  from  that  dissimilitude  arose  a  proportionate  diversity  of  relation 
and  reciprocal  interest  between  the  mother  counti7  and  the  planta- 
tions. Small  states,  with  confined  territories  and  an  increasing  po« 
pulation,  were  frequently  obliged  to  send  the  surplus  of  their  inhabit* 
ants  in  quest  of  new  settlements.  This  was  the  cause  of  colonial 
establishments  from  Phenicia,  and  from  Greece  }  whose  plantations 
in  Asia,  Africa,  Italy,  and  elsewhere,  were  from  their  naiure  not  de- 
pendent on  the  parent  country.  They  often,  indeed,  retained  a  close 
intercourse  with  each  other,  fromidentity  of  extraction  and  languagOi 
and  similarity  of  manners  an4  government ;  but  the  parent  country 
was  far  from  claiming  any  authority  over  its  emigrated  descendants. 
This  kind  of  colony  resembled  the  children  of  a  family  setting  out  lo 
seek  their  fortunes  abroad,  because  they  had  no  means  of  subsistence 
at  home  :  settling  themselves  in  a  foreign  country,  subsisted  and  pro- 
tected by  their  own  efforts ;  consequently  no  longer  under  the  com^ 
mand  of  the  parents,  whatever  their  affection  might  be  for  tlicm  and 
their  brethren.  The  colonies  of  the  Romans  were  planted  from  other 
causes,  and  were,  in  consequence,  on  a  ^cvy  different  footing.  The 
state,  increasing  at  home  in  population,  and  abroad  in  territories, 
found  conquered  countries  drained  of  inhabitants  by  long  wars,  but 
abounding  in  cultivated  land.  They  therefore  sent  settlers  from 
Rome*  to  occupy  the  lands,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  waste  from  the  reduced  population.  Here  the  mother 
country  offered  comfortable  subsistence  to  her  offspring  for  their  in- 
dustry, and  protection  for  their  allegiance.  The  Roman  colonists 
were  not  adventurers  sent  to  seek  their  fortunes  with  the  <^  world  all 
before  them,"  but  children  settled  by  parents  in  farms  entirely  de- 

*  South  OA  Colouicsy  Weallli  of  Natjons,  vol.  it.  p.  346. 
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pendent  on  themselves;  and  these  plantations  were^  and  must  have 
beeo»  part  of  the  Roman  dominions.  Advocates  for  the  taxation  of 
the  British  colonies,  in  writings  and  speeches,  quoted  the  subjection 
of  the  Roman  plantations;  advocates  against  that  system  quoted  the 
independence  of  the  Grecian  emigrations :  although,  in  reality)  nei* 
ther  example  would  apply.  Modern  colonies  have  neither,  like  those 
from  Greece^  been  establishments  originating  in  necessary  separatiout 
and  therefore  in  their  nature  independent ;  nor  like  those  of  the  Ro- 
mans, springing  from  specific  donative  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
donor,  and  therefore  in  their  nature  dependent.  They  have  been 
settlements  formed  for  the  purposes  of  immediate  or  eventual  gain  ; 
and  they  proposed  the  accession  of  resources  to  the  parent  country. 
The  great  and  leading  inquiry  was,  how  are  these  colonics  to  be  ren- 
dered  most  beneficial  to  a  state  so  circumstanced  as  their  parent  coun- 
try ?  The  plans  of  different  European  nations  in  the  government  of 
their  colonies,  varied  according  to  the  general  policy  of  the  parent 
country,  the  circumstances  of  the  settlements,  and  the  character  of 
particular  administrations.  .  The  constitution  of  the  American  colo* 
nies  was  similar  to  the  polity  of  Britain,  in  established  provisions  for 
the  security  of  property,  liberty,  and  life ;  they  therefore  possessed 
the  right  of  taxing  themselves  by  their  representatives.  This  was  a 
privilege  which  the  Americans  thought  inherent  in  them  as 'British 
subjects,  and  confirmed  by  charters  admitted  by  the  mother  country ; 
its  practical  enjoyment  constituted  a  great  part  of  their  comfort  and 
happiness ;  and  teaching  them  to  value  themselves  and  their  respec* 
tive  colonies,  inspirited  those  exertions  which  rendered  them  so  be- 
neficial to  the  British  empire.  The  actual  benefits  that  accrued  to 
England  from  her  colonies,  consisted  in  the  increase  of  people,  a^ 
the  means  of  security  and  productiveness  were  augmented  ;  and  in 
the  vast  and  rapidly  growing  accession  to  our  trade,*  to  supply  the 
vants  of  the  multiplying  colonies.  Commercial  benefits  were  the 
objects  of  the  plantations ;  the  question,  therefi>|p,  to  be  considered 
simply  was,  how  are  these  advantages  to  be  most  effectually  promot- 
ed, insured^and  improved  ?  It  was  a  mere  question  of  sxpedxbnct, 
requiring  no  metaphysical  disquisitions  about  abstract  right.  Expe- 
rience showed  that  our  gains  had  been  very  considerable,  and  acquir- 
ed without  murmur  or  dispute,  by  the  old  plan,  of  profiting  from 
their  commerce,  and  demands  for  our  productions :  wisdom  had  now 
to  determine,  whether  an  adherence  to  a  system  of  experienced  bene- 
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*  I'his  was  Sir  Robert  Waf  pile's  view  of  the  subject,  declared  when,  as  we  have 
lilready  observed,  he  was  expressing  his  objections  to  taxing  America.  As  bis 
o|)inion  was  much  quoted  during  the  discussion  before  us»  it  may  not  be  foreign 
to  our  purpose  to  repeat  it  in  his  own  words ;  *'  1  will  leave  the  taxation  of  Ameri» 
ca/'said  lie,  <<  for  some  of  my  successors,  who  may  have  more  courage  than  I 
have,  and  be  less  a  friend  to  commerce  than  f  am.  It  has  been  a  maxim  with  me, 
during  my  administration,  to  encourage  the  trade  of  the  American  colonies  in  the 
utmost  latitude;  nay,  it  has  been  necessary  to  pass  over  some  irregularities  in  their 
trade  with  Europe ;  for,  by  encouraging  them  to  an  extensive  growing  foreign 
commerce,  if  they  ^in  500,000/.  I  am  convinced,  that  in  two  years  afterwords, 
full  350,000/.  of  their  gain  will  be  in  his  majesty's  exchequer,  by  the  labour  and 
product  of  this  kingdom ;  as  immense  quantities  of  every  kind  of  our  manufactures 
go  thither;  and  as  they  increase  JO  their  foreign  American  trade,  more  of  our 
produce  will  be  wanted.  This  is.  taxing  th^oi  more  agreeably  ta their  own  con* 
stittttion  andto  ours.'' 
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fit  daily  increasipg,  or  tbe  adopdoD  of  new  schemes  of  tioiiliifitl  ope* 
ratioii  and  certaia  oppotitiony  was  most  likelj  to  contbrae  and  extend 
thst  benefit  for  which  colomes  were  eitaUished. 

The  Biidsh  minister  preferred  the  untried  theory  to  the  essayed 
phin  ;  and  stated  to  parliameoti  that  haf  ing  postponed  ^Sa  scheme  of 
taxation  till  this  session,  expecting^  that  the  colonies  would  hsre  of- 
fered an  equivalent*  instead  of  a  compensation  they  had  sent  remon* 
strances.  On  the  7th  of  February^  1765,  he  opened  his  sjrstem  to  the 
commonS)  and  in  a  committee  mowed  fifty- five  resolutions  for  impos- 
ing  %tamft  duties  on  certain  papers  and  documents  used  in  the  coto* 
nieSf  and  introduced  a  bill  grounded  upon  the  propositions. 

Of  the  two  parties  which  opposed  government,  the  duke  of  Ne v^^ 
castle's  was  the  more  strenuous  in  combating  the  9iamft  act.  The 
principal  leaders  among  the  whig  party,  in  tbe  house  of  commons, 
were  general  Conw^  and  Mr.  Dowdesweli.  Ministry  had  now  ac- 
quired a  very  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  brilliaBt  ingenuity  of  Mr. 
Charles  Townshend,  who  had  lately  come  over  to  their  aide.  The 
supporters  of  British  taxation  asserted,  that  the  colonies  had  been 
planted  by  our  care,  and  nourished  by  our  indulgence ;  uid  that  as 
America  had  been  the  cause  of  great  expense,  it  was  but  reasonable 
that  she  should  contribute  toward  the  general  demands  of  the  empire, 
as  a  part  of  which  she  was  protected.  The  British  legislature  (they 
said)  had  a  right  to  enact  laws  for  every  settlement  within  the  British 
territories.  The  Americans,  though  not  nominally,  were  realty  re* 
presented  in  the  British  parliament,  and  thus  were  on  a  footing  with 
many  individuals  and  bodies  of  Bntons,  who,  having  ostensibly  no  vote 
in  the  election  of  members,  were  equally  included  in  the  provisions 
of  the  legislature.  The  British  finances  wore  exhausted  by  a  war  be* 
gun  for  the  security  of  tbe  colonies ;  it  was  therefore  not  only  equiia* 
Ue  that  they  should  contribute,  but  extremely  ungratefol  in  them  to 
reftise.  The  nation  had  contracted  an  immense  debt  to  give  them 
protection ;  die  navigation  act^^that  palladium  of  British  commerce, 
had  been  relaxed  in  their  &vour ;  in  short,  Britain  had  treated  them 
as  favourite  children. 

The  arguments  of  the  opposers  of  the  Mianxfi  act  were  resolved  imo 
two  heads ;  the  right  of  Britain  to  tax  America,  and  the  expediency 
of  exercising  that  right.  The  sovereign  claim  of  taxation  proposed 
by  the  pending  bill,  was  totally  inconsistent  with  every  principle  of 
freedom ;  it  would  undo  the  security  of  property,  and  was  contrary  to 
the  rights  of  British  subjects.  The  perfection  of  the  representative 
system  is,  that  the  delegate  is  placed  in  the  same  situation  as  the  con* 
stituent,  and  is  bound  himself  by  the  laws  which  he  has  a  share  in  en* 
acting.  In  Great  Britain,  every  individual  may  be  said  to  be  virtu* 
ally  represented ;  as  every  law  and  impost  extends  equally  to  those 
who  have,  as  to  those  who  have  not  votes.  The  Americans  were  not 
even  virtnally  represented,  and  so  far  were  members  of  British  par* 
liament  from  being  interested  in  securing  the  property  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, that,  if  the  right  of  taxation  were  admitted,  by  increasing  the 
burthens  of  the  colonies,  they  would  relieve  their  own.  Such  were 
the  arguments  used  agsdnst  the  right  of  taxation.  On  the  ground  of 
expediency  it  was  urged,  that  from  the  established  system  we  had  de- 
rived very  great  benefits,  commercial  and  financial ;  that  the  willing 
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contributions  of  the  colonies  in  demands  for  our  commodities^  though 
circuitously,  increased  our  reyenue  much  more  than  any  direct  im- 
post would  augment  it^  since  it  was  already  manifest  that  they  would 
very  unwillingly  pay.  The  pariicular  regulations  of  the  act  itself  al- 
so underwen^a  severe  discussion.  But,  whatever  arguments  might 
be  forcibly  used  against  taxation  as  a  political  system,  the  stamp  act 
itself,  merely  as  a  measure  of  finance,  was  liable  to  little  objection* 
The  subjecu  and  duties  were  extremely  clear  and  definite,  so  as  to 
preclude  arbitrary  exactions ;  simple  and  practicable  in  its.operations» 
It  would  require  little  expense  in  the  collection  ;  and  equitable  in  its 
subject,  it  would  fall  most  heavily  on  those  who  were  ablest  to  bear 
i$B  burthen.  It  was  likely  to  be  productive  through  the  increase  of 
commerce,  and  consequently  of  engagements  subject  to  the  duty.  It 
bore  the  character  of  its  author^  skilful  in  finance  but  not  profound  in 
legislative  politics.  The  bill  was  carried  through  both  houses  by  a 
great  majority ;  and,  on  tile  Sad  of  March,  paesing  into  a  law,  became 
an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  present  reign.  The  argu- 
ments  on  both  sides  in  parliament  were  repeated,  and  enlarged  upon 
in  the  political  writings  of  the  times.  Opponents  to  government  re- 
presented the  act  as  not  only  iniquitous  in  itself,  but  as  part  of  the  ge- 
neral arbitrary  system  of  lord  Bute,  whose  councils  they  conceived  to 
have  still  a  direction  in  government.  According  to  their  account, 
the  court  intended,  bv  subduing  the  liberties  of  America,  to  prepare 
the  way  for  overturning  the  constitution  of  England.  These  allega^ 
tions,  little  as  ihey  were  justified  by  facts,  were  very  generally  believ- 
ed by  persons  already  disposed  to  impute  evil  designs  to  the  execu- 
tive government. 

The  American  agents  were  not  slow  in  transmitting  to  their  respec- 
tive colonies  an  account  of  the  stamp  act,  the  oppositiou  that  it  encoun- 
tered in  parliament,  and  the  dissatisfaction  which  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land. Prepossessed,  as  the  colonies  were,  with  a  notion  that  the  Bri« 
tish  government  entertained  arbitrar]^  deugns,  they  now  conceived 
that  America,  thus  taxed  without  her  consent,  was  intended  for  slave- 
ry ;  and  they  resolved  on  a  vigorous  resistance.*  They  saw  powerful 
opposition  in  parliament,  and  displeasure  throughout  the  nation ;  they, 
therefore,  entertained  hopes  that  parliamentary  ability,  anti-ministe- 
rial publications,  and  popular  clamour,  might  bring  about  a  repeal;  and 
they  were  aware  that  a  ferment  in  the  provinces  would  powerfully 
promote  sueh  a  measure.  The  leaders  of  all  the  colonies  bestirred 
themselves  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  people ;  they  published  in 
pamphlets,  and  circulated  in  newspapers,  arguments  against  the  jus- 
tice and  expediency  of  taxation,  and  represented  it  as  the  forerunner 
of  slavery.  The  provincial  assembly  which  first  met  after  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  stamp  act,  was  the  assembly  of  Virginia;  a  colony 
particularly  distinguished  for  loyalty  to  the  sovereign,  and  attachment 
to  the  mother  country  and  the  English  constitution.  Virginia,  in- 
deed, was  more  remarkable  for  a  sympathy  of  sentiment  with  Britain 
than  any  of  the  other  provinces,  and  bad  received  the  impression  so 
prevalent  in  England  from  the  commencement  of  lord  Bute's  admiois- 
u^ation,  that  the  constitution  was  in  danger;  and  here  commenced 

*  Sec  Stcdmim's  Uistury  of  the  American  Wat.  vol  I  p.  29. 
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provincial  opposition  to  taxation  by  the  British  parliament.  The  as- 
sembly having  met  on  the  29th  of  May,  after  a  very  warm  debate, 
passed  resolutions  disavowing  the  right  of  the  British  parliament,  or 
of  any  other  body  than  the  assembly  of  Virginia,  to  legislate  for  that 
colony.  The  grounds  of  the  disavowal,  however,  implied  their  attach- 
ment to  the  British  constitution ;  they  rested  their  claims  on  their 
RIGHTS  AS  BRITISH  SUBJECTS,  declared  and  confirmed  by  their  char* 
ters.  The  assemblies  of  the  other  colonies  adopted  similar  resolutions 
against  the  stamp  act,  which  they  all  concurred  in  voting  to  be  a  most 
unconstitutional  law,  and  a  violation  of  their  rights.  The  assembly  of 
Massachusetts  fiay  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  taken  the  lead  in  de« 
nying  to  the  Britibh  parliament  the  right  of  taxation  i  and  now,  seeing 
that  the  other  states  were  severally  strenuous  in  the  opposition,  pro- 
jected a  general  concert  among  the  colonies.  For  this  purpose  they 
formed  a  resolution,  declaring  the  expediency  of  holding  a  congress  to 
consist  of  deputies  from  the  several  assemblies,  in  order  to  consult  on 
the  common  grievances  under  which  the  colonies  laboured  from  the 
late  acts  of  parliament,  and  frame  and  prepare  a  general  petition,  with 
addresses,  to  the  king  and  queen,  ^nd  to  both  houses.  Letters  sent 
to  the  different  assemblies  communicated  this  resolution,  and  invited 
the  other  provinces  to  meet  in  congress  at  New  York  on  the  12th  of 
October.  Such  of  the  colonial  assemblies  as  met  before  this  period 
acceded  to  the  proposition,  and  nominated  deputies ;  but  though  a  great 
ferment  arose  through  America,  yet  it  did  not  break  out  into  actual 
tumult  till  autumn.  The  people  then  threatened  to  discontinue  the 
use  of  British  manufactures  until  the  stamp  act  should  be  repealed  : 
yet  the  British  minister  meanwhile  acted  in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
that  he  had  no  apprehensions  of  any  serious  or  important  opposition 
to  the  execution  of  his  financial  scheme.  He  had  formed  no  measure 
to  enforce  ita  operation;  from  his  conduct,  it  was  evident  that  he  con- 
Bidered  it  as  merely  a  tax,  which  though  it  might  be  somewhat  un- 
popular before  it  was  perfectly  understood,  would  soon  cease  to  be  a 
subject  of  complaint.  He  proceeded,  therefore,  in  his  favourite  pur- 
suit for  the  good  of  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Grenville  found  that  the  Isle  of  Man,  from  its  centrical  situa- 
tion, and  its  adjacency  to  such  a  line  ofco^st,  was  a  great  receptacle 
for  smugglers :  an  evil  which  could  not  be  thoroughly  prevented  un- 
der its  existing  government,  as  the  sovereignty  was  not  vested  in  the 
crown,  but  in  a  British  subject.  It  had  originally  belonged  to  the  fa- 
mily of  Derby ;  and,  by  the  afiiance  of  a  daughter  of  that  house  to  the 
family  of  Athol,  had  descended  to  the  dukes  of  Athol.  Mr.  Grenville 
proposed  a  bill  for  annexing  the  sovereignty  to  the  crown  of  England, 
leaving  to  the  duke  the  estates  which  he  possessed  in  the  island,  and 
indemnifying*  him  for  the  rights  that  he  was  required  to  relinquish. 

*  The  terms  granted  to  the  duke  of  Athol  were  70,000/.  besides  a  pension  for 
life  to  himself  and  to  the  duchess.  As  the  bargain,  on  the  part  of  his  ^race,  was 
a  compulsory  sacrifice  to  the  good  of  the  state,  on  every  principle  of  justice  be- 
tween sovereign  and  subject,  he  ought  to  have  received  vei^  full  indemnification. 
It  was  alleged  by  the  duke's  friends,  that  the  compensation  was  not  adequate. 
His  son  and  successor,  the  present  duke,  having  afterwards  personally  examined 
and  inspected  the  state  ana  resources  of  the  island,  and  the  advantages  of  which 
his  family  had  been  deprived,  applied  for  a  modification  and  amendment  of  the 
present  bargain ;  but  this  belongs  to  a  much  more  advanced  period  ai  the  history. 
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The  bill  was  passed  on  the  iOth  of  May,  and  followed  by  laws  for  pre« 
Tenting  illicit  trade. 

Several  causes  now  combined  to  weaken  and  distress  administra- 
tion. The  stamp  act  was  very  unpopular  in  its  principle,  and  still 
more  obnoxious  from  the  apprehensions  that  were  entertained  of  its  ef* 
fects*  The  threats  of  the  Americans  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  Bri« 
tish  manufactures,  caused  a  great  alarm  among  manufacturers,  mer<* 
chants,  and  ship  owners :  and  this  alarm  naturally  spread  among  all 
the  mechanics  and  labourers  dependent  on  those  three  classes.  While 
afraid  that  they  would  be  deprived  of  work,  they  had  another  subject 
for  dissatisfaction  in  the  scarcity  of  bread,  and  high  price  of  provisi(>Ds: 
evils  to  which  they  were  exposed  during  the  whole  of  this  year,  and 
which  created  great  discontent  and  clamour.  Although  the  dearness 
of  these  necessary  articles  could  not  justly  be  attributed  to  ministry* 
yet  by  the  populace  it  was  charged  to  their  account. 

With  these  causes  of  popular  discontent,  a  measure  relating  to  the 
royal  family  co-operated  in  accelerating  the  downfall  of  the  Grenville 
administration. 

Toward  the  close  of  this  session,  the  king  having  been  indisposedt 
a  very  great  alarm  took  place,  from  the  general  aifection  with  which 
his  majesty's  virtues  were  regarded,  and  also  on  considering  the  long 
minority  which  must  have  taken  place  if  the  termination  had  been  fa- 
tal. The  king,  on  his  recovery,  having  gone  to  the  house,  in  his 
speech  took  notice  of  his  illness,  and  said,  <<  that  though  not  attended 
with  danger,  it  had  led  him  to  reflect  on  the  state  in  which  his  family 
and  country  would  be  Ieft,f8hould  it  please  heaven  to  put  a  period  to 
his  life  while  his  successor  was  of  tender  years.  For  that  reason  he 
recommended  to  parliament  to  make  such  provision  as  would  be  ne- 
cessary, should  any  of  his  children  succeed  to  the  throne  before  they 
respectively  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years;*  and  proposed  to  their 
consideration,  to  empower  him  to  appoint,  by  instruments  in  writingi 
under  his  sign  manual,  either  the  queen,  or  any  other  person  of  the 
royal  family  usually  residing  in  Great  Britain,  to  be  the  guardian  of 
the  person  of  such  successor  and  the  regent  of  these  kingdoms,  until 
such  successor  should  attain  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  subject  to  the 
same  restrictions  as  had  been  provided  by  a  regency  act  which  had 
been  passed  on  the  death  of  the  late  prince  of  Wales/'  A  bill  was 
proposed  in  the  house  of  lords,  in  consequence  of  his  majesty's 
recommendation,  that  the  council  of  regency  should  consist  of  the 
dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester,  his  majesty's  brothers ;  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  his  uncle ;  princes  Henry  Frederick!  and  Frederick 
William,  the  king's  two  youngest  brothers  ;  and  the  chief  officers  of 
state  for  the  time  being.  A  quesUon  arose  in  the  house,  who  are  the 
royal  family  ?  The  law  lords  explained  it  to  be  the  descendants  of 
George  II. ;  ministry  acquiesced,  and  the  bill  passed  the  house  of 
lords.  According  to  this  interpretation,  no  one  could  be  named  re- 
gent, except  the  queen  or  some  one  sprung  From  George  II. ;  her  roy- 
al highness  the  princess  dowager  of  Wales,  therefore,  was  not  includ- 
ed.    In  the  house  of  commons  this  omission  was  construed  to  be  an 

*  8ee  his  majesty 'sspeecli,  state  papers,  17^5. 
t  Late  duke  of  Cuinberlaad. 
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indignity  torher  royal  highness ;  anp  a  motion  was  made,  that  the  name 
of  the  princess  should  be  inserted  immediately  after  the  name  of  the 
queen.  This  amendment  being  admitted)  the  bill  was  returned  to  the 
peers,  and  so  it  passed  into  a  law. 

The  administration  having  never  been  popular,  was  now  become 
very  obnoxious ;  and  temporary  and  incidental  distresses  were  imput* 
ed  to  their  misconduct  and  evil  designs.  Complaints  had  for  several 
months  prevailed  among  the  silk  weavers  that  their  employment  had 
been  greatly  injured  by  the  encouragement  bestowed  on  French  ma- 
nufactures. Near  the  close  of  the  session,  their  murmurs  rose  to  tu- 
multuous expostulation  ;  and  in  numerous  bodies  they  surrounded  the 
palace  and  the  houses  of  parliament,  and  presented  a  petition  for  the 
redress  of  their  grievances.  A  mob  once  collected,  from  whatever 
cause,  rarely  confines  itself  to  just, legal,  and  constitutional  operations ; 
these  persons  therefore  proceeding  to  various  outrages,  were  at  length^ 
repressed  by  the  Interference  of  the  military,  who  were  called  in  to  as-  ' 
sist  the  civil  power  in  the  re- establishment  of  order  and  tranquillity. 
Inimical  to  ministry,  great  numbers  of  the  people  and  some  of  the 
popular  leaders  ascribed  the  ground  of  complaint  to  their  misrule,  and 
severely  censured  the  means  that  were  necessarily  employed  for  the 
suppression  of  the  disorders. 

Other  circumstances  now  co-operated  with  the  popular  enmity  to 
administration.  The  cabinet  had  evidently  lost  the  favour  and  confi- 
dence of  the  sovereign.  The  framers  and  supporters  of  the  hypothe- 
sis concerning  the  secret  supremacy  of  lord  Bute,  ascribed  the  de- 
clension and  decay  of  their  influence  to  the  suggestions  of  the  alleged 
favourite.  According  to  this  theory,  Mr.  Grenville  and  the  duke  of 
Bedford  had  not  been  such  subservient  tools  to  what  was  styled  the 
interior  cabinet  or  secret  junto,  as  was  expected  and  required,  and  had 
frequently  thwarted  the  sovereign  and  his  private  friends  and  coun- 
sellors both  in  measures  aiM  appointments.  The  popular  party  as« 
serted  the  omission  of  the  princess  dowager's  name  in  the  first  bill  of 
regency,  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  court  as  an  intended  insult, 
and  as  such  to  have  been  resented.  But  it  has  never  been  provbd 
that  lord  Bute  retained  the  alleged  power  and  influence ;  and  there- 
fore no  conclusion  founded  on  such  a  supposition  can  be  admitted  as 
historical  truth.  That  the  king  might  be  more  attached  to  some  indi- 
viduals than  to  others,  independently  of  their  political  qualifications,  is 
no  less  probable,  than  that  a  sovereign  should  have  the  affections  of 
another  man.  It  is  equally  natural  and  allowable,  that  a  monarch  should 
wish  to  promote  the  interests  and  aggrandizement  of  the  objects  of  his 
attachment,  in  preference  to  indifferent  persons.  The  duty  of  his  situ- 
tLiioii  precludes  not  the  bestowal  on  his  friends  of  offices  of  honour  or 
emolument,  for  which  they  may  be  respectively  qualified.  In  the  ma- 
ny departments  of  executive  service,  there  are  offices  which  do  not 
require  an  equal  degree  of  ability  and  effort  as  others.  Places  of  high 
trust  a  patriotic  sovereign  will  bestow,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  on 
the  fittest  that  can  be  found  for  promoting  the  public  benefit ;  but  th^re 
are  many  other  subordinate  appointments  which,  without  detriment  to 
the  public  good,  may  be  given  according  to  private  favour.  Agreea- 
bly to  the  principle  and  rule  which  directed  his  choice  of  ministers 
from  the  beginning,  the  king  chose  his  chief  official  counsellors ;  but 
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some  offices  of  less  importance  he  was  willing  to  bestow  according  toi 
his  own  predilection.  It  appears,  that  after  the  duke  of  Bedford  had 
firmly  established  himself  and  his  partisans,  one  of  his  chief  objects 
was  to  extend  his  own  patronage  by  donatives  to  his  creatures ;  that 
he  strongly  thwarted  his  royal  master;*  and  that  the  other  chief  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  joined  in  his  unaccommodating  and  refractory  op- 
position. Hence  was  thought  to  be  derived  their  procedure  in  the 
regency  bill ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  session,  ministers  possessed  no 
more  favour  with  the  king,  than  they  had  enjoyed  with  the  people  from 
the  commencement  of  their  administration.  Various  conferences  took 
place  between  the  chief  ministers  and  the  sovereign,  respecting  their 
continuance  in  office ;  at  length,  according  to  general  and  uncontra- 
dicted report,  the  duke  of  Bedford  presumed  to  use  such  language  to 
his  sovereign,  as  could  not  possibly  be  tolerated  ;t  and,  as  his  col- 
leagues adhered  to  the  president  of  the  council,  the  administration 
w^s  dismissed. 

Mr.  George  Grenville's  ministry  has  eventually  proved  a  very  im- 
portant era  in  the  history  of  this  reign.  He  himself  was  a  man  of 
good  understanding  and  upright  intentions ;  possessing,  however,  that 
species  and  degree  of  ability  which  may  be  of  great  public  service  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  he  by  no  means  rose  to  that  genius 
which  can  adapt  its  exertions  to  situations  untried  \  Besides,  the  new 
circumstances  which  Mr.  Grenville  encountered,  were  of  his  own 
creation ;  he  assumed  an  hypothesis,  that  the  country  was  so  much 
exhausted  as  not  to  have  the  means  of  adequate  revenue  without  a 
new  source;  but  his  theory  was  demonstrably  erroneous:  such  a  re- 
Tenue  was  raised  as,  exclusive  of  America,  and  during  the  continu- 
ance of  peace,  annually  reduced  the  national  debt.  Industrious  as 
Mr.  Grenville  showed  himself  in  his  inquiries,  and  accurate  in  finan- 
cial calculations,  as  a  politician  he  proved  himself  not  equal  to  the  situ- 
ation in  which  he  was  placed.  His  projtcts  to  produce  a  partial  in- 
crease of  revenue  drove  the  colonies  to  disaffection,  and  generated  a 
fatal  political  change,  without  obtaining  the  revenue  which  he  sought, 
and  which  might  have  accrued  circuitously  to  the  country  if  he  had 
left  the  subject  untouched.  Mr.  Grenville  has  been  charged  with  be- 
ing the  tool  of  lord  Bute  to  establish  absolute  power ;  but  his  conduct 
affi>rds  no  ground  to  justify  the  imputation  of  unconstitutional  views. 
The  proceedings  respecting  Wilkes  were  rash  and  precipitate,  but  In- 
terfered no  more  with  liberty  than  the  measures  of  every  minister 
bad  done  since  the  revolution.  His  schemes  of  finance,  on  which,  in- 
cluding American  taxation,  the  merits  of  his  ministerial  character  rest} 
display  an  industrious  man,  of  official  habits  and  experience,  conver- 
sant in  details,  without  rising  to  the  general  principles  of  political 
economy ;  but  neither  in  their  pl^n  nor  execution  do  they  manifest  ar- 

•  See  Life  oflonl  Chathsm  j  History  of  the  late  Minority ;  and  Junitia'a  Letter 
V>  the  duke  of  WrdfcNrd.  *'  After  two  years  sub  mission  (says  Junius)  you  thought 
you  had  collected  a  strength  sufiicirnt  to  control  his  influence,  and  that  it  was 
your  turn  to  be  a  tyrant,  because  you  had  been  a  slave.'' 

t  See  political  writings  of  \t65,painmi  also  JuniuB's  Letter  to  the  duke  of  Bed- 
fbrdf  in  a  note. 

i  See  the  admirable  character  of  Grenville,  drawn  by  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  speeeh 
on  American  taxation. 
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bitrary  intentions.  In  his  acts  he  did  not  conceive  himself  td  be  tig* 
Jatitig  the  fights  of  British  subjects;  and  in  his  measures  for  the  ope« 
ration  of  his  acts,  he  showed  no  intention  nor  disposition  to  give  them 
effect  by  force.  Authentic  history  is  not  justified  in  exhibiting  him 
as  the  promoter  of  arbitrary  power ;  but  the  reviewer  of  his  adininis* 
tration^  allowing  him  the  credit  of  an  upright  public  steward,  will  dis- 
cern \hat  he  was  not  a  consummate  statesman^  and  must  regret  thai 
political  measures  most  fatal  to  this  country  originated  in'  the  minis- 
terial projeets  of  Mr.  George  Grenville. 
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Sif  majesty  oontinaes  to  desire  a  mtniftty  unconnected  with  party  politics.-^ Ap- 
plies through  lord  Bute  to  Mr.  Pitt  for  that  purpose^Mi^  Pitt's  propositions 
■deemed  by  the  sovereign  tnadmiisible. — Frustrated  in  bis  grand  object,  the 
king  commissions  the  duke  of  Cumberland  to  form  a  ministry.— ^he  marquis  of 
Rockingham  and  the  whig  party  come  into  office.— New  ministry  court  the 
popular  favour— but  want  the  support  and  eo-operation  of  Mr.  Pitt«*^3uddea 
death  of  their  patron,  the  duloe  of  Cumberland. --Change  in  administration  en« 
courages  in  America  opposition  to  the  stamp  act^— Colonial  concerts  and  as- 
sociations against  British  commodities.— Outcry  in  Britain  against  the  stanip 
act.— Meeting  of  Parliament.— American  affairs  chief  subjects  of  ministerial 
consideration.-^Minister's  plan,  a  declaratory  law,  reserving  the  right  of  taxa- 
tion and  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act— plan  adopted — declarator^r  law  passed— 
repeal  of  the  stamp  act. — Rockingham^s  system  shows  good  intentions,  b  tt 
temporizing  policy.— Series  of  popular  acts.— Plan  for  the  government  of  Cant- 
da. — Change  of  ministry .^Mr.  Pitt  receives  full  powers  to  form  a  new  odmtii* 
istration.-View  of  affairs  in  British  India,  from  the  close  of  the  war  with  France 
to  the  grant  of  the  Dewanne. — Character  of  the  system  pursued  bj^  the  compa- 
ny's servaats  in  India  at  ibis  period. 

When  the  Grenville  administration  was  drawing  to  a  close,  offeiEB 
had  been  again  made  to  Mr.  Pitt,  but  that  illustrious  statesman,  con- 
sidering solely  the  good  of  his  cotmtry^and  proposing  tninisters  to  be 
appointed  merely  for  their  fitness,  made  no  allowance  for  particular 
predilections,  would  not  accede  to  any  terms  short  of  a  complete 
change  of  men,  measures  and  counsels,  and  would  not  e<^en  gratify 
the  court  by  leaving  to  its  appointment  the  subordinate  offices.  His 
majesty  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  purchase  at  such  a  price  even 
the  services  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The'agent  in  this  last  negotiation  had  been 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  was  now  employed  by  the  king  to  form 
a  new  ministry.  The  duke  had  himself  been  much  connected  with 
the  whig  party ;  of  which  the  duke  of  Newcastle  being  far  advanced 
in  years,  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  an  upright,  amiable,  and  well 
disposed  nobleman,  of  very  great  fortune,  was  now  reckoned  the  head. 
His  highness,  not  having  succeeded  in  his  application  to  Mr.  Piitf 
made  proposals  to  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  which  he,  without  any 
communication  with  that  great  man,  accepted.  *  The  marquis  of 
Rockingham  was  made  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  the  duke  of  New- 
eastle  lord  privy-seul,  Mr.  Dowdeswell. chancellor  of  Uie  excbequer, 
the  duke  of  Giafton  and  general  Conway  principal  secretaries  of  state, 
and  the  carl  of  Nothington  chancellor. 

This  administration,  considering  itself  at  the  whi^  confederacy, 
which  had  in  two  preceding  reigns  possessed  the  direction  of  affairs, 
appeared  determined  to  proceed  upon  the  whig  princiji^es,  and  to 
court  popular  favour ;  for  ability  or  political  experience  none  of  the 

Srincipal  ministers  were  distinguished.  The  severest  accuser  of  lord 
ttte  would  not  pretend  that  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  was  raised 
for  his  wisdom,  any  more  than  his  lordship ;  so  far,  however,  as  pleas* 
ing  manners  and  whig  principles,  with  moderate  ulents,  fit  a  man 
for  conducting  the  affairft  of  a  great  nation,  the  marquis  was  qualified 
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for  being  prime  inmister.  This  cabinet  did  not  at  first  attun  the 
popularity  which  its  members  expected  from  the  appointment  of  « 
whig  connexion.  Why,  said  the  city  of  London  and  other  numerons 
bodies,  is  not  Mr.  Pitt  at  the  head  of  affairs  ?  The  marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham may  be  a  very  well  disposed  man,  but  what  are  the  proofs  of 
his  political  capacity  and  of  his  being  able  to  remedy  the  many  evils 
that  have  befallen  this  country  since  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt? 
The  public  had  in  fact,  without  perceiving  it,  undergone  a  change  of 
opinion  as  to  the  constituents  of  a  beneficial  administration.  Men  no 
longer  considered  the  question.  Is  or  is  not  the  minister  connected 
with  the  great  whig  families  ?  but.  Is  he  or  is  be  not  fit  for  con- 
ducting the  business  of  the  nation  ?  It  was  apprehended  that  the  whig 
party  had  made  its  peace  with  the  secret  junto  by  which,  according 
to  the  prevailing  popular  hypothesis,  the  country  was  governed.  The 
chief  prop  of  this  ministry  was  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  was 
himself  a  most  zealous  whig,  with  all  the  principles,  sentiments  and 
prejudices  which  had  distinguished  that  party  during  the  reign  of  hit 
father  and  grandfather ;  but  this  advantage  they  did  not  long  enjoy : 
on  the  3 1  St  of  October  his  royal  highness  died  suddenly  o£  an  apo- 
plexy, in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

William  Augustus  duke  of  Cumberland  was  a  man  of  very  res* 
]>ectable  and  amiable  moral  qualities.  In  the  private  relations  of  life, 
his  conduct  was  highly  meritorious.  He  was  an  affectionate  broth- 
er and  uncle,  a  mild  and  generous  master,  a  sincere  and  ardent  friend, 
and  a  zealous  well  wisher  to  the  interests  of  his  country.  He  was 
charitable  to  the  poor,  liberally  bestowed  alms  on  those  who  could  not 
work  to  earn  their  bread,  and  devised  a  variety  of  employments  for 
those  who  could  labour.  He  was  a  brave,  intrepid  soldier  ;  and  i^ 
as  a  general,  he  was  not  very  successful,  his  disappointments  could 
not  be  imputed  to  want  of  resolution,  activity,  or  enterprise.  His 
campaigns  in  Flanders  were,  no  doubt,  less  successful  than  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  country  anticipated  ;  but  those  were  too  sanguine.  It 
was  not  considered  that  his  highness,  when  commander-in-chief  of 
the  allied  army,  was  only  four-and-twenty  years  of  age,  with  few  ante* 
cedent  opportunities  of  military  experience,  and  had  to  combat  mar- 
shal Saxe,one  of  the  first  generals  of  the  time,  at  the  head  of  a  more 
powerful  army  than  France  had  ever  before  brought  into  the  field. 
Hii conduct  during  the  rebellion  met  with  great  praise.  The  severi- 
ties that  followed  (and  which  the  perverse  malignity  of  Jacobites 
styled  cruelty,  and  no  doubt  exaggerated,*  in  order  to  render  the  heroic 
prince  unpopular)  were  perhaps  salutary  and  beneficiaL  Fortune  does 
not  always  attend  the  brave.  The  campaign  which  ended  at  Cloister- 
seven  certainly  was  not  successful :  his  highness*s  retreat,  however, 
saved  a  number  of  brave  men,  who  might  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
French,  had  he  been  rash  enough  to  continue  t)ke  contest.  His  cau- 
tious prudence  preserved  an  army  destined  to  victory  under  another 
genend,  and  actually  laid  the  foundation  of  prince  Ferdinand's  suc- 

*  The  report  generally  prevolent  in  Scotlandf  eoncerning  the  sufferings  of 
rebels  not  brought  to  trial,  are  so  totally  inconsistent  with  the  mild  and  benevo- 
lent cbarmcter  of  the  royal  general,  and  are  founded  on  suppositions  so  repugnant 
to  law,  jisstice,  and  coromon  humamty,  that  they  carry  with  them  inlrinsjc  evi- 
dence of  their  falsehood. 
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Gosses.  His  highnessi  after  this  event  living  in  retirement/Vas  emi- 
nent for  the  exercise  of  the  private  virtues  ;  and  so  liberal,  munificent, 
and  kind  was  he  to  all  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence,  that,  al- 
though historical  readers  may  perhaps  not  immediately  discover  in 
his  life  the  ground  for  his  usual  title  of  the  gre\t  duke  of  Cumber- 
land, they  can  in  every  part  of  his  character  find  facts  to  justify  the  ap- 
plication of  the  ooonduke. 

When  the  change  of  ministry  became  known  in  America,  the 
spirit  which  had  been  long  gathering  burst  into  open  violence ;  first 
and  principally  at  Boston,  and  afterwards  in  several  of  the  other  colo- 
nies. At  Boston  the  fury  of  the  populace  was  directed  against  the 
ofHcers  of  the  crown ;  both  those  who  were  supposed  friendly  to  taxa- 
tion in  general,  and  those  who  were  appointed  for  executing  the 
stamp  act.  Their  houses  were  pillaged,  their  furniture  was  destroy- 
ed, their  official  papers  were  committed  to  the  fl^dnes,  and  only  by 
concealment  did  they  save  their  persons.  The  governor  assenfibled 
the  council  of  the  province,  and  found  no  inclination  in  them  to  sup- 
press the  riots.*  He  attempted  to  muster^some  companies  of  militia 
in  order  to  keep  the  peace;  but  they  refused  to  obey  his  orders. 
The  stamp  officer,  seeing  the  danger  of  the  employment  which  he 
vas  required  to  exercise,  resigned  his  ofRce.  In  the  other  colonies 
the  disorders  were  not  so  outrageous  as  at  Boston,  but  were  suSi- 
ciently  violent  to  frighten  revenue  officers  from  collecting  the  duty 
on  stamps.  No  duty  was  levied,  and  the  act  was  completely  ineffi- 
cient. Deputies  from  nine  of  the  thirteen  colonies  met  at  New-York, 
on  the  first  of  October  1765,  to  hold  a  general  congress.f  After  hav- 
ing spent  several  days  in  debate  and  deliberation,  the  delegates  drew 
up  a  declaration  of  the  rights  and  grievances  of  the  colonies.  Re- 
specting the  first  head,  their  rig'/trsy  they  proceeded  more  on  the  mo- 
derate principles  of  Virginia  and  the  middle  colonies,  than  on  the  vio- 
lent republican  ideas  of  New  England  ;  the  rights  which  they  assert- 
ed, they  claimed  as  British  subjects,  and  according  to  the  British  con- 
stitution. The  declaration  set  forth,  that  they  owed  the  same  alle- 
giance to  the  sovereign  as  the  people  of  Gixiat  Britain,  and  all  due 
subordination  to  parliament;  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  same 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities,  as  their  fellow  subjects  ;  that  no 
taxes  could  be  imposed  upon  free-born  Britons,  but  by  their  own  con- 
sent, or  that  of  their  representatives  ;  that  the  colonics  were  not,^and 
could  not  be,  represented  in  parliament ;  that  the  only  rcprcsenta-. 
tives  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  were  those  that  were  chosen  by 
themselves ;  and  that  no  taxes  had  been  op  coufd  be  imposed"  upon 
them  but  by  their  representatives ;  that  all  supplies  to  the  grown 
were  free  gifts  from  the  people;  tliat,  therefore,  it  was  unreasonable 
in  the  British  parliament  to  grant  the  property  of  the  inhabitants  of 

* 

•  See  Stcdroan's  Hiitory,  p  39. 

t  "  The  four  colonics  not  represented  in  this  coneress  were,  Kew*llamp8hir^ 
Vii^nia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  From  the  last  three  of  these,  deputies 
were  not  sent,  because  the  letters  from  Massachusetts  Bay  arrived  during  the  re- 
cess of  their  assemblies,  which  were  not  afterwards  permitted  to  meet  till  the  Ist 
of  October  had  passed :  and  in  New-Hampshire,  the  assembly  did  not  think  fit  to 
appoint  deputies,  althougli  thejr  approved  of  the  holding  of  a  ^neral  congress, 
and  signified  an  inclination  to  join  in  any  petition  that  should  be  agreed  npon  bjr 
the  deputies  of  the  other  colonies."    Sec  Siedman's  History,  vol.  I  p.  39. 
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tbe  colonies ;  ^nd  finally,  that  trial  by  jury  was  the  right  of  a  Biiliali 
subject.  They  next  proceeded  to  their  ^rvancef  :  the  stamp  act 
tended  to  subvert  the  rights  and  libertiet  of  the  colonies;  the  duties 
imposed,  unconstitutional  in  their  principle,  were  oppressive  in  their 
operation,  and  tlie  payment  impracticable;  the  British  manufactures, 
which  they  were  in  the  habiiof  purchasing,  contributed  greatly  to  the 
revenue;  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  late  acts  would  disable  them 
from  purchasing  these  articles,  and  consequently  would  materially 
injure  the  revenue  ;  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  the  colonies  de» 
pended  on  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  liberties:  and  these 
coosideradons  of  ri^ht  and  expediency  they  htid  firmly,  but  respect* 
fully,  urged  in  memorials  and  petitions  to  ihe  king  and  both  housesof 
parliament. 

Besides  the  actual  resolutions  formed,  an  important  point  was  gain- 
ed by  the  meeting  of  this  congress,  in  the  establishment  of  a  corre- 
spondence and  concert  between  the  leading  men  of  the  several  colo* 
nies;  which  paved  the  way  for  a  combination,  should  future  circum* 
stances  render  their  joint  efforts  necessary  or  expedient.  The  mode- 
ration of  their  proceedings,  the  alleged  grounds  of  their  claims,  tbe 
laimess  of  their  professions,  and  the  apparent  respectfulness  of  their 
statements  to  the  king  and  parliament,  manifested  a  sound  policy, 
much  more  formidable  than  tumultuous  violence.  Associations  were 
formed  for  prohibiting  the  importation  of  British  manufactures  until 
the  stamp  act  should  be  repealed.  On  the  1st  of  November,  when 
the  act  was  to  commence,  neither  stamps  nor  distributors  were  to  be 
found.  Commerce  was  at  a  stand,  because  the  instrnments  were  want- 
ing that  were  now  to  legalize  its  transactions.  The  civil  conrts 
could  not  proceed  for  the  same  reason.  The  customs  could  not  be 
levied  :  in  short  there  was  a  general  stagnation  of  business ;  and  Mr. 
Grenville's  scheme  of  taxation,  so  far  from  improving  the  revenue^ 
obstructed  one  of  its  principal  sources. 

In  Britain,  great  clamours  arose  against  the  stamp  act,  and  the  ma- 
nufacturing and  mercantile  interests  promoted  petitions  for  its  repeaL 
The  colonies  were  represented  as  grossly  injured,  and  the  violence 
which  had  been  committed  was  imputed  to  despair.  Britain  itself 
was  in  a  distressed  situation ;  manufactures  were  at  a  stand,  corn- 
merce  was  stagnant,  provisions  were  at  an  enormous  price,  and  a  nu- 
merous populace  without  the  means  of  procuring  a  livelihood.  A 
great  part  of  our  evils  was  imputed  to  the  situation  of  America;  and 
from  that  cause,  commercial  difRculties  were  likely  to  increase;  as 
vast  sums  were  owing  to  British  merchants  from  the  colonies,  which 
the  debtors  declared  an  inability  to  pay  in  their  present  situation. 

American  affairs  were  the  chief  objects  that  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  Rockingham  administration,  whose  situation  was  extremely  de-* 
Itcate  and  embarrassing.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Grenville  party,  the 
devisers  of  American  taxation,  and  the  framers  of  the  stamp  act,  in- 
sisted on  coercive  measures :  on  the  other,  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  adhe* 
rents  disavowed  the  right  of  taxing  America,  and  acquiesced  in  the 
revenue  circuitously  derived  from  her  by  commerce.  Ministry  pro- 
posed to  steer  a  middle  course,  which  they  thought  would  neither 
pi-ecipitate  disturbances  in  America  by  the  rashness  of  their  counsels, 
nor  degrade  the  dignity  of  the  crown  and  nation  by  irresolution  and 
weakness.    Mr.  secretary  Conway  wrote  letters  to  this  purport  to  the 
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gorernors  of  the  chief  colonies,  expressing  at  the  same  time  a  dispo- 
sition to  grant  relief  to  grievances,  and  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the 
British  crown  and  parliament.  He  recommended  to  thc^m  to  try  leni- 
ent measures  ;  but  if  they  should  fail,  to  use  the  force  with  which 
they  were  intrusted. 

Parliament  met  on  the  16th  of  December,  1765 ;  when  his  majesty 
in  his  speech  took  notice  of  important  occurrences  in  America.  Re 
stated,  as  a  reason  for  assembling  the  parliament  before  the  holidays, 
that  numerous  vacancies*  had  taken  place  in  the  hou&e  of  commons, 
which  he  wished  them  to  have  an  opportunity  of  supplying,  thai  they 
might  proceed  after  the  recess  to  a  great  variety  of  imporfeant  alfairs. 
On  the  14th  of  January,  1766,  they  met  after  the  holidays;  his  majesty 
again,  in  his  apeech  from  the  throne,  treated  chiefly  of  American  af- 
fairs, and  recommended  such  a  temperature  of  policy  as  migh\  re- 
store harmony  to  the  colonies,  without  detracting  from  the  rights  of 
Britain.  This  was  the  middle  course  which  ministry  adopted,  and  by 
which  they  hoped  to  satisfy  both  the  promoters  and  opposers  of  Ame« 
rican  taxation.  The  beginning  of  the  session  was  employed  in  exa- 
mining a  great  variety  of  petitions  both  from  Americans  and  from  Bri- 
tish merchants  and  manufacturers ;  the  object  of  which  was,  to  estab- 
lish the  evils  that  resulted  from  the  stamp  act.  The  original  propo- 
sers of  the  tax  contended,  that  these  petitions  were  procured  by  mi- 
nisterial artifice;  but  that,  even  if  trade  had  suffered  to  the  degree 
alleged  in  those  petitions,  it  would  be  better  to  submit  to  a  temporary 
inconvenience,  than  by  a  repeal  of  the  act  to  hazard  the  total  loss  of 
British  supremacy. 

To  ascertain  the  grounds  of  the  petitions  and  complaints,  and  also 
other  important  facts  respecting  the  colonies,  witnesses  were  exam- 
ined by  parliament ;  and  of  these,  the  most  distinguished  was  Benja- 
min Franklin.  Bred  a  printer,  this  extraordinary  man,  through  ge- 
nius and  industry  regulated  and  directed  by  judgment,  rose  to  a  high 
pinnacle  of  physical  discovery  :  he  soon  showed,  that  the  mind  which 
could  elicit  fire  from  the  heavens,  could  converge  and  reverberate 
the  rays  of  moral  and  political  light.  He  had  visited  and  inspected 
the  greater  part  of  the  colonies,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  best  in- 
formed and  ablest  men  in  all,  and  none  -was  conceived  more  accurately 
to  know  the  circumstances  of  the  colonies  and  the  dispositions  of  the 
people,  or  more  ably  to  comprehend  the  policy  which  in  such  circum- 
stances and  dispositions  would  be  most  suitable  and  beneficial.  High- 
ly, estimated  among  his  countrymen,  he  had  been  appointed  the  pro- 
vincial agent  for  representing  to  the  British  government  the  evils 
that  must  accrue  from  the  new  system  of  taxation.  The  Grenville 
ministry  little  regarded  statements  tending  to  demonstrate  the  impo- 
licy of  their  own  measures.  By  the  Rockingham  administration  his 
accounts  were  very  differently  received»and  he  was  called  to  give  evi- 
dence before  the  house  of  commons.  His  testimony  tended  to  prove, 
that  the  colonists  were  well  affected  to  the  parent  country,  and  con- 
sidered the  interests  of  Britain  and  America  so  closely  connected, 
that  they  could  not  be  separated  without  the  greatest  loss  to  both 
parties.  Impressed  as  they  were  with  this  truth,  and  attached  to  the 
parent  country,  theirs  was  the  affection  of  British  subjects,  enjoying 

*  By  the  new  appotntments  and  the  change  of  mimttiy. 
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CQQStiuitioinl  rights :  tbe  new  system  of  tsmiMin  snd  tlie  stvnp  act 
they  deemed  flagnnt  violatioDs  of  those  nghts,  and  would  not  suhmit 
to  the  present  acty  or  any  other  proceeding  from  the  same  principle, 
unless  they  were  compelled ;  a  conciliatory  system«therefore«  begin- 
ning with  the  repeal  of  the  sump  act,  would  re-establish  tranquillity 
and  harmony.  Such  was  the  substance  of  Frankiin's  evidence ;  and 
from  its  in  triage  probability  and  consistency,  as  well  as  the  character 
of  tbe  witnessi  it  made  a  very  strong  impression  both  on  parliament 
and  the  public. 

Those  who  were  friendly  to  a  repeal  consisted  of  two  parties :  the 
friends  of  ministry,  who  maintained  the  right  of  American  taxation, 
although  they  suppoi  ted  the  expediency  of  rescinding  that  particular 
act ;  and  the  vot<iries  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  entirely  denied  to  parliament 
the  right  of  taxation.  The  question  resolved  itsell^  therefore,  into 
two  ctivisdons :  1st,  whether  Britain  possessed  the  right  of  taxing  the 
colonies  or  not  ?  3dly,  whether  the  stamp  act  was  or  was  not  expedient? 
The  first  question  depending  chiefly  upon  great  and  constitutiomd 
principles,  afforded  an  ample  field  for  political  reasoning.  The  de- 
niers  of  the  right  of  taxation,  after  prefatory  remarks  on  the  luiture 
and  end  of  government*  and  the  component  principles  of  just  and  be- 
neficial polity,  took  a  view  of  the  constitution  of  England  in  the  means 
tha'.  it  has  established  for  levying  taxes.  Tracing  our  history  up  to 
the  earliest  times,  and  pursuing  it  downwards,  they  contended  that 
no  British  subject  had  been  taxed  but  by  himself  or  his  representa- 
tives :  and  that  this  right  the  planters  of  colonies  carried  with  them 
when  they  emigrated,  not  as  a  specific  charter  granted  to  those  colo- 
nies, bat  as  a  general  right  of  British  subiecU.  The  operation  of  this 
right  they  illustrated  in  a  great  variety  of  instances  ;  they  endeavour- 
ed at  tbe  same  time  to  make  a  distinction  between  what  they  called 
external  duties,  that  is,  restrictions  on  commerce  ;  and  internal,  to  be 
levied  on  the  body  of  the  people.  They  adduced  various  arguments 
from  tbe  practice  of  ancient  sutes ;  and  quoted  modem  instances  of 
the  impolicy  of  coercive  measures  and  taxation  on  colonies. 

The  arguments  in  &vour  of  taxation  were  less  forcible,  though 
m4»re  extensive  and  detailed,  and  supported  by  a  great  variety  of  al- 
leged precedents  as  well  as  instances.  The  British  constitution  was 
in  a  fluctuating  state ;  and  many  things  which  were  once  constitution- 
al were  no  longer  so  now.  Various  uxes  had  been  raised,  contrary 
to  law,  by  forced  benevolences,  ship-money,  and  other  means;  and 
the  connexion  between  tbe  representation  and  taxation  could  not  stand 
the  test  of  historical  inquiry :  representation  was  very  arbitrary  and 
accidental ;  whereas  taxaticm  was  general.  There  was  in  the  differ- 
ent colonies  a  diversity  of  forms  and  regulations,  which  all  showed  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  mother  country,  exerting  itself  as  might  best  an- 
swer the  circumstances  of  the  case;  and  her^ofore  duties  had  been 
levied  without  the  least  opposition.  The  navigation  act  shut  op  their 
commerce  with  foreign  countries;  but  did  they  ever  question  the  le- 
gality of  that  act  ?  Their  ports  were  made  subject  to  duties  which 
cramped  and  diminished  their  trade,  yet  it  never  was  maintained  that 
this  impost  was  illegal.  Tbe  distinction  between  internal  and  exter- 
nal taxes  was  totally  unfounded ;  if  a  tax  were  laid  on  any  article  at 
tbe  potts  of  New-England,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  or  any  other  colo- 
jiy,  iu  operation  wotdd  be  99  much  felt  as  if  it  F^re  ndaed  in  Uw  ia- 
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land  part  of  the  country.  Respecting  the  representation  in  parlkin^nt^ 
the  Amerirans  were  as  much  represented  as  the  greatest  part  of  the 
people  of  England.  America,  it  was  alleged  by  the  Grenville  party, 
never  couid  have  objected  to  taxation,  unless  they  had  been  encou- 
raged by  the  seditious  doctrines^  recently  so  prevalent  in  England. 
The  question  was  not  now,  what  waa  law,  and  what  watt  the  constitu- 
tioife?  but,  what  it  law,  and  what  U  the  constitution  ?  If  a  practice 
«  had  generally  prevailed,  had  been  held  to  be  law,  and  never  had 
been  questioned,  as  a  number  of  precedents  proved  this  to  be,  it  be- 
came law  and  the  constitution  by  that  very  admission.  Various  sta- 
tutes respecting  Chester,  Durham,  and  other  places,  were  quoted, 
particularly  by  Mr. Grenville,  to  support  the  practice  of  taxing  without 
representation.  Protection  and  obedience  weVe  reciprocal :  we  pro- 
tected AThertca,  therefore  she  was  bound  to  obey  this  country,  and  tslie 
must  either  obey  in  all  points,  or  in  none.  When  was  America  eman- 
cipated ?  Was  she  not  still  dependent  on  the  mother  country  ? 

Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  spoken  with  his  usual  ability  on  the  opposite  side, 
replied  to  Mr.  Grenville,  and  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  arguing 
on  judicial  precedents  in  great  questions  of  legislative  policy  <^I 
come  not  here  (he  said)  armed  at  all  points  with  law  cases  and  acts  of 
parliament,  with  the  statute  book  doubled  down  in  dog^  ears,  to  defend 
the  cause  of  liberty  but  for  the  defence  of  liberty,  upon  a  general 
constitutional  principle;  it  is  a  ground  on  which  I  stand  firm:  on 
Ivhich  I  dare  meet  any  man.'*  He  contended,  that  if  America  had 
yielded  to  taxation  by  the  British  parliament,  in  which  she  was  not 
represented,  she  would  yield  to  slavery;  and  that  a  myriad  of  jiidtoial 
decisions  could  not  make  slavery  liberty,  nor  agreeable  to  the  consti- 
tution of  England.  He  insisted  that  there  was  a  difference  between 
internal  and  external  taxation ;  the  first  being  imposed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  raising  a  revenue,  and  the  second  for  that  of  regulating 
commerce.  Mr.  Grenville  had  asked,  when  were  the  colonies  eman^ 
eifiatedP  *'When  (said  Mr.  Pitt)  were  they  made  slaves?  America 
has  produced  to  this  country,  through  a  trade  in  all  its  branches,  a  re- 
venue of  two  millions  a  year  :  this  is  the  price  that  America  pays  you 
for  protection.  Are  the  proceeds  of  the  stamp  act  to  indemnify  us 
ibr  the  loss  of  that  revenue?  and,  as  she  has  shown  a  determination  to 
resist,  how  are  you  to  render  your  stamp  act  efficient  ?  Is  it  by  force  ? 
force  wilt  destroy  the  value  of  the  object  for  which  ^u  are  contending: 
the  event  will  be  exiremely  precarious,  and  even  success  destructive  : 
if  America  falls,  she  will  fall  like  the  strong  man,  and  with  her  pull 
down  the  pillars  of  the  constitution.*'  On  these  grounds,  he  proposed 
that  the  stamp  act  should  be  absolutely,  totally,  and  immediately  re- 
pealed. 

Ministry  introduced  a  prefatory  bill,  declaring  that  Britain  had  a 
right  to  tax  America.  The  declaratory  act  passed  in  the  beginning 
of  March;  and  on  the  18th  the  stamp  act  was  repealed,  by  a  majority 
of  27510  167.*  Some  time  after,  another  bill  was  passed  to  indem- 
nify those  who  had  incurred  penalties  on  account  of  the  stamp  act. 

The  great  object  of  the  Rockingham  ministry  appears  to  have  been 
popularity.  The  cider  tax  had  beep  most  undeservedly  unpopular. 
To  court  the  favour  of  the  people^  they  proposed  and  procured  the 
repesd  of  tlils  taX|  though  equitable  and  productive.     Resolutions  of 

*  See  parKasnentary  journals. 
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the  house  were  fiassed,  declaring  ibe  illegality  of  general  warrants 
and  the  seizure  of  papers.  They  proposed  and  procured  an  act  for 
restraining  the  importation  of  foreign  silks,  and  theieby  excited  the 
joyful  gratitude  of  the  English  manufacturers.  The  price  of  corn 
still  continuing  high,  provisions  were  made  for  preventing  monopoly 
and  exports,  and  procuring,  by  importation,  a  more  liberal  supply. 
They  promoted  the  extension  of  trade,  especially  by  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Russia.  Notwithstanding  these  popular  and  bene6cial 
acts,  the  ministry  could  not  acquire  credit,  strength,  and  stability. 
The  votaries  of  the  hypothesis  concerning  secret  inlluence  represent- 
ed them  as  the  tools  of  lord  Bute,  who  employed  them  until  a  more 
efficient  cabinet  could  be  formed,  and  would  soon  abandon  them 
when  no  longer  necessary  for  his  purpose.  The  partisans  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  those  who  from  patriotism  wished  the  reins  of  government 
to  be  placed  in  the  ablest  hands,  desired  iliat  he  should  be  prime 
minister;  and  before  the  teAnination  of  the  session,  a  great  majority 
of  the  nation  wished  and  expected  a  speedy  change  of  ministry. 
Their  immediate  dissolution  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  ac- 
oelerated  by  the  chancellor  Northing  ton.  After  the  prorogation  of 
parliament,  ministers  projected  a  plan  for  the  civil  government  of 
Canada.  The  new  system  proposed  to  leave  to  the  natives  their  an- 
cient rights  of  property  or  civil  laws,  and  to  temper  the  rigour  of  their 
criminal  code  by  the  more  equitable  and  liberal  system  of  English  ju- 
risprudence. The  chancellor  represented  the  scheme  as  theoretical, 
visionary,  and  totally  unworthy  of  practical  statesmen  ;  and  declared 
he  cotUd  no  longer  be  member  of  so  incapable  an  administration.  His 
majesty  was  convinced  of  their  incompetency  to  carry  on  with  bene- 
ficial effect  the  functions  of  administration.  He  made  overtures  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  containing  ample  powers  to  form  a  ministry,  and  on  the 
13th  of  July  the  administration  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  ter- 
minated. 

Roekingham's  ministry  had  been  formed  on  a  principle  which  pre- 
,vailed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  two  preceding  reigns.  It  was 
composed  of  what  was  called  ibe  whig  connexion^  but  certainly  show- 
ed neither  ability  nor  efficiency  that  could  make  it  permanent.  The 
extraordinary  powers  of  Burke,  which  were  employed  in  its  defeDce4 
endeavoured  to  impute  ita  dissolution  to  the  interior  cabinet,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  be  assumed,  and  the  fancied  operation  of  which  he 
described  with  such  strength  and  brilliancy.*  But  it  really  fell  from 
its  own  weakness :  in  the  most  important  offices  there  was  neither 
great  talents,  political  knowledge,  nor  official  experience.  The  mar- 
quis himself  was  a  very  upright  and  disinterested  man,  and  his  co- 
leagues  possessed  fair  and  .respectable  characters ;  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  acted  from  their  own  judgment :  they  wished  to  please 
all  parties,  a  sentiment  indicating  more  of  an  amiable  disposition  than 
of  pcofound  wisdom)  and  leading  to  indecisive  and  consequently  inef- 
fictoai  measurM.  Of  this  kind  was  their  principal  policy,  that  as* 
certataed  the  character  of  their  administration — the  law  which  declar- 
ed the  British  right  of  taxing  America,  and  the  repeal  of  the  sump 
act4     Their  less  important  measures  were  populfir  rather  than  ablc^. 

*  In  bis  TbougbU  on  the  Diseoatenti. 
The  reader  wilt  Ikope,  psrdoa  me  ftn*  repeating  what  I  bad  fanaerly  wint- 
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Thef  certainly  were  very  moderate  in  the  bestowal  of  lucrative  af>» 
pointments  on  themselves  or  their  friends ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  claims  on  public  gratitude  were  not  great.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  find,  in  the  history  of  ministers,  a  set  of  men  more 
respectable  for  private  characters,  or  more  inefficient  as  public  ser- 
vants, than  the  marquis  of  Rockingham's  administration. 

Before  we  proceed  with  British  affairs,  it  is  necessaiy  to  take  a 
view  of  India*  On  the  coasts  of  Coromandel  and  Malabar,  we  have 
brought  the  narrative  of  those  India  transactions  in  which  France  was 
concerned,  to  the  close  of  the  war.  Those  of  Bengal,  to  which  her 
power  and  influence  in  the  last  years  of  hostilities  very  little  extend* 
ed,  we  have  not  pursued  to  so  late  a  period,  but  left  them  at  the 
perfect  establishment  of  the  company's  power.  Meer  Jaffier  Ally 
Cawn,  the  viceroy  of  these  provinces,  elevated  by  the  English,  and 
dependent  on  them,  found  himself  by  his  elevation  surrounded  by  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers.  The  relations  of  his  deposed  predecessor  re- 
garded with  resentment  the  man  whom  they  deemed  the  mnrderer  of 
their  kinsman,  and  the  usurper  of  his  power.  The  sums  stipulated 
.to  indemnify  the  English  had  exhausted  his  treasury;  and  the  com- 
mercial privileges  granted  to  them,  diminished  the  revenue  by  which 
he  might  have  repaired  his  finances.  To  relieve  his  necessities,  he 
betook  himself  to  unwarrantable  and  tyrannical  methods  of  levying 
nu>ney,  and  thus  lost  the  affections  of  his  subjects.  From  the  indi- 
gence and  dissatisfaction  of  his  people,  he  was  unable  to  procure  or 
extort  the  supplies  that  he  required;  his  troops  were  ill  paid  and  use- 
less; and  his  principal  lords  not  only  resisted  his  arbitrary  exac- 
tions, but  refused  the  just  and  accustomed  tribute.  Thusdistressed^ 
he  tried  to  relieve  himself  by  infringing  on  the  privileges  and  ex- 
emptions granted  to  the  servants  of  the  India  Company,  and  thereby 
alienated  the  affections  of  those  who  alone  were  able  to  defend  him 
against  his  enemies.  In  the  year  1756,  the  mogul  or  emperor  of  Hin- 
dostan  had  been  deposed  by  a  conspiracy,  headed  by  the  vizier^  and 
ai^sisted  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  not  long  after  his  deposition,  he  died 
in  prison.  His  eldest  son.  Shah  Zadda,  endeavoured  to  assert  his  right 
to  the  throne  of  Hindostan,  and  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Law,  a  French 

ten  on  this  subject,  as  it  illustrates  the  grounds  on  which  I  formed  a  judgment  of 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham's  ministry. — "An  attempt  to  satisfy  two  parUesof  to- 
taU^  contrary  views,  by  not  deciding  the  point  at  issue,  is  rarely  cither  the  off. 
spring  of  wisdom,  or  the  parent  of  success.  Such  temporizing  indecision  gene- 
rally dissatisfies  both  parties,  and  keeps  the  differences  alive.  The  stamp  act 
luul  been  opposed  in  America,  not  as  inexpedient,  hut  as  ui^ust.  They  had  not 
pretended  they  could  not  pay  the  impost,  but  that  the  imposera  had  no  right  to 
tax.  Either  the  stamp  act  was  a  grievance^  o/  was  not :  if  a  grievance,  the  re- 
dress did  not  apply  to  the  subject  of  complaint :  if  not  a  grievance,  why  offer  re- 
dress? If  the  objections  of  the  colonies  were  groundless,  it  would  have  been 
just  in  parliament  to  disregard  them  i  and  wise  or  unwise,  according  to  the  Tshie 
of  the  object,  means  of  coercion,  and  probable  result  If  the  right  was  ascertain- 
ed,  and  we  thought  coercion  prudent,  the  repeal  would  be  absurd;  if  not,  the 
declaration  of  right  would  be  a  inere  impotent  bravado.  If  the  complaints  of  A- 
tnerica  were  well  grounded,  then  it  would  have  been  just  and  wise  to  renounce 
the  exercise'of  an  unjust  power.  Here  was  the  maintenance  of  an  obnoxious 
speculative  principle*  with  the  abandonment  of  practical  benefit,  for  which  01^ 
It  could  deserve  support  The  declaratory  law  tended  to  counteract,  in  America, 
the  effects  of  the  repeal  The  measures  of  tlie  Bockingbam  administration  were 
esteemed  the  result  of  good  intentions,  but  of  feeble  and  short  sighted  policy." 
Ufe  of  Burkct  Ist  edition,  p.  76. 
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l^enUeman,  who,  with  aboot  two  hundred  of  his  coontryinen,  after  the 
cooqaest  of  the  French  settlements  in  Bengal  by  the  English,  had  re- 
tired  among  the  natives.  Shah  Zadda  marched  toward  the  frontiers 
of  Bengal.  Ramnorain,  the  nabob,  or  governor  of  Patna,  within  Jaf- 
fier'a  vice  royalty,  had  refused  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  until  the 
approach  of  colonel  Clive  and  the  English  army  intimidated  him  to 
submission.  When  Shah  Zadda  reached  the  vicinity  of  Patna,  Ram- 
norain  thought  the  present  a  good  opportunity  to  render  himself  in- 
dependent of  the  viceroy  of  Bengal,'  and  declared  for  the  prince  of 
liindostan.  Jsllier  was  again  obliged  to  apply  to  the  English  coun- 
cil. Colonel  Cii%'c  marched  towards  Patna;  Ramnorain  proposed  to 
return  to  his  allegiance  ;  and  Shah  Zadda  retired,  sending  at  the  same 
time  a  letter  to  colonel  Clive,  representing  his  distressed  situation, 
and  declaring  that  he  did  not  mean  to  disturb  Jaffier's  government, 
but  wished  to  collect  a  force  against  the  usurper  of  his  father's  throne. 
Colonel  Clive,  finding  on  inquiry  that  it  would  be  impolitic  to  inter- 
fere in  his  behalf,  sent  him  a  very  polite  answer,  declining,  in  the 
company's  name,  to  take  any  share  in  the  dispute  concerning  the  suc- 
cession. Soon  alter,  on  the  1 4th  of  January,  1760,  colonel  Clive  re- 
signed the  command  to  colonel  Caillaud,  and  returned  to  Europe. 

Shah  Zadda,  despairing  of  assistance  from  the  English,  took  the 
advantage  of  the  interval  between  the  departure  of  colonel  Clive  and 
the  arrival  of  his  successor.  Attacking  and  defeating  Ramnorain, 
he  besieged  Patna ;  but  colonel  Caillaud,  with  the  European  troops, 
having  come  to  its  relief,  he  raised  the  siege.  The  prince,  now  by 
the  death  of  his  father  declared  emperor  of  Hiodostan,  by  the  name 
of  Shah  Allnm,  was  assuled  by  the  British  and  Bengal  troops,  and  en- 
tirely defeated. 

In  the  summer  of  1760,  Mr.  Vansittart  arrived  at  Calcutta' as  gov- 
ernor-general, and  successor  to  colonel  Clive,  when  a  new  scheme  of 
politics  was  adopted.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  council,  that  the  war 
in  support  of  Meer  Jaffier  was  extremely  imprudent ;  that  he  was  un- 
worthy of  the  protection  of  the  English ;  that  he  was  altogether  des- 
titute of  gratitude  for  the  favours  which  he  had  received ;  that  he  and 
his  son  were  endeavouring  to  dissolve  the  connexion  ;  that  the  young 
mogul's  affairs  wore  a  favourable  aspect  in  his  own  country ;  that  it 
would  be  wise  in  the  company  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  heredi- 
tary prince ;  and  that  if  established  on  the  throne  of  Delhi,  he  might 
be  a  most  beneficial  ally.  To  this  alliance,  the  enmity  between  Shah 
Allum  and  Jaffier  was  9^  great,  but,  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  council, 
not  an  insuperable  obstacle.  It  appeared  to  the  governor-general  and 
council  of  Calcutta,  that  Jaffier  was  totally  unfit  for  the  viceroyalty  ; 
and  therefore  it  was  expedient  that  he  should  have  a  protector,  invest- 
ed with  full  powers  to  guide  him  to  the  best  and  most  salutary  coun- 
sels. The  fittest  person  for  this  office  was  conceived  to  be  Cossim 
Ally  Khan,  son-inlaw  to  the  viceroy;*  to  arrange  and  execute  the 
proposed  change,  therefore,  governor  Vansittart  and  colonel  Caillaud 
marched  to  Moorshedabad,  surrounded  his  palace,  and  demanded  that 
he  should  dismiss  evil  counsellors,  and  instantly  place  his  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  his  son-in-law ;  threatening,  in  case  of  refusal,  to 
storm  the  palace.  Jaffier,  knowing  that  he  was  incapable  of  resistance 

*  His  ewa  son  had  been  killed  by  a  flash  of  lightning. 
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against  such  force,  yielded  to  their  request,  and  beseeched  them  to 
grant  him  an  asylum  in  Calcutta  ;  to  which  they  assented,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  would  entirely  abdicate  the  viceroyalty  Gossim  was  pro- 
claimed ftubah  of  the  three  provinces,  having  previously  stipulaied, 
as  a  recompense  for  this  great  service  done  to  the  provinces,  the'ei»- 
tire  resignatiop  to  the  India  company  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
revenue.  The  new  viceroy  generously  bestowed  a  present  for  the 
use  of  the  army,  amounting  to  five  lacks  of  rupees,  abont  62,500/.  and 
further  added  a  gift  of  twenty  lacks  of  rupees,  about  235,000/  to  gene- 
ral Vansittart,  and  three  other  members  of  a  select  committee  which 
had  concerted  the  plan.  There  were,  however,  members  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  others,  who  dhl  not  approve  of  these  transactions.  Jaffier's 
viceroyalty  had  been  guaranteed  by  a  treaty,  of  which  there  was  no 
evidence  to  show  any  violation  on  his  part,  no  proof  that  he  had  con- 
spired against  the  English  interest.  Nothing  conducive  to  the  gene- 
ral advantage  of  the  company  could  be  rationally  expected  from  sudi 
a  revolution,  as  no  successor  could  be  more  completely  subject  to 
them,  from  his  want  of  personal  capacity  or  importance  :  and  this  last 
reasoning  was  found  by  experience  to  be  just 

Cosfiim  Ally  Khan  was  of  a  character  very  different  from  that  of  his 
father-in-law.  Bold,  subtle,  enterprising,  and  ingenious,  he  conceived 
the  design  of  freeing  himself  from  dependence  on  the  English.  Not 
ascribing  to  generosity,  services  for  which  he  had  paid  so  high  a  price, 
he  did  not  think  that  he  owed  a  retui*n  of  gratitude.  Though  deter- 
mined,  however,  to  attempt  his  own  emaiKipation,  he  did  not  pre- 
cipitately discover  his  intentions.  He  availed  himself  of  their  as- 
sistance, defeated  Shah  A  Hum,  and  drove  him  from  the  frontiers  of 
his  province.  He  also  reduced  the  refractory  rajahs,  who  hiid  rebel- 
led agamst  the  feeble  administration  of  Jaffier,  and  compelled  them 
to  make  good  the  payment  of  their  tribute;  repaired  the  exhausted 
finances,  confirmed  the  discipline  and  fidelity  of  his  troops,  and 
brought  his  territories  to  peace  and  obedience.  Having  thus  secured 
himself  at  home,  he  began  to  prepare  for  shaking  off  his  dependence 
on  the  English.  He  first  removed  from  Moor^edabad,  where  his 
conduct,  from  his  vicinity  to  Calcutta,  was  exposed  to  the  vigilant 
and  jealous  inspection  of  the  company ;  and  in  1761,  pitched  his  re- 
sidence at  Mongheer,  two  hundred  miles  farther  up  the  Ganges, 
which  .he  strongly  fortified.  He  also  began  to  new  model  his  armyt 
and  tried  to  overcome  the  timidity  that  made  them  stand  so. much  in 
awe  of  British  soldiers.  Sensible  of  the  superiority  of  European  dis- 
cipline, he  studied  it  with  great  attention,  taught  it  to  his  soldiers^ 
and  introduced  the  European  modes  and  construction  of  fire-arms. 
He  changed  the  muskets  from  match  locks  to  fire*locks ;  and,  alter- 
ing the  cannon,  formed,  according  to  the  English  pattern,  a  powerful 
train  of  artillery.  Aware  of  the  mischiefs  from  treachery,  so  frequent 
in  India,  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  chief  men  of  his  court,  and 
confined  or  cut  off  those  whom  he  apprehended  to  be  insincere.  Hav* 
ing  thus  strengthened  himself,  he  began  gradtially  to  throw  off  tho 
mask.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1762,  be  Insisted  that  the  Eng- 
lish private  traders  should  be  subjected  to  the  regular  payment  of  du* 
ties  throughout  his  dominions.  This  step  alarmed  the  factory,  and 
Mr.  Vaiisit^art  himself  went  up  to  Mongheer,  to  expostulate  with  him 
on  the  subject.    The  viceroy  answered  with  great  firmoessj  that  if 
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the  English  were  permitted  to  trade  without  paying  of  cuttoftis^they 
would  in  time  monopolize  the  commerce  of  his  country,  and  conse- 
quently annihilate  that  part  of  his  revenue.  Should  this  be  the  case, 
it  would  be  much  more  for  his  interest  to  lay  his  trade  entirely  open, 
which  would  draw  a  greater  number  of  merchants  into  his  dominions^ 
promote  the  sale  of  their  produce  and  manufactures,  enrich  his  terri- 
tories, und  improve  his  revenue.  He  added  that  it  would  also  effec- 
tual iy  cut  off  the  principal  subjects  of  dispute  between  him  and  the 
English,  an  object  which  he  professed  to  have  very  much  at  heart. 
Ti)e  governor  I  sensible  that  an  open  trade  was  in  the  viceroy's  pow- 
er, and  that  it  would  he  a  great  loss  to  the  private  traffic  of  the  com- 
pany's servants,  thought  it  expedient  to  agree  to  certain  restrictions. 
The  factory  of  Calcutta,  informed  of  this  agreement,  was  enraged  ; 
and  it  was  now  generally  regretted  that  JafHer  had  not  been  suffered 
to  continue  u|x>n  his  throne.  On  the  17th  of  January,  1763,  the  coun- 
cil of  Calcutta  publicly  disavowed  the  treaty  concluded  by  the  gov- 
ernor, not  only  as  having  been  made  without  authority,  but  as  being 
dishonourable  to  the  English  ofime,  and  pernicious  to  the  English  in- 
terest. Great  disputes  arose,  commerce  was  interrupted,  and  appli- 
cations were  made  to  Cossim  to  enter  into  a  new  agreement ;  but  con- 
fident of  his  strength,  he  peremptorily  refused,  and  even  returned  a 
very  haughty  answer :  both  sides  now  prepared  for  war. 

The  English  struck  the  first  blow,  by  surprising  Patna  on  the  35th 
of  June  1763;  but  the  conquerors,  despising  the  enemy  too  muchy. 
neglected  prudent  precautions.  In  their  eagerness  to  pillage  that 
opulent  city,  they  dispersed  themselves  on  every  side.  The  Indian 
governor,  informed  of  the  disorder  of  the  enemy,  and  re  enforced  by 
the  country,  returned  to  Patna,  attacked  tlie  scattered  English,  de- 
stroyed many  of  them,  and  compelled  the  rest  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
fort.  Finding  themselves  unable  to  defend  the  place,  they  abandoned 
it,  crossed  the  Ganges,  and  marched  downwards  toward  CalcuUu. 
On  the  first  of  July  they  were  overtaken  by  the  enemy  in  great  force, 
and  after  an  obstipate  resistance,  entirely  defeated.  About  (his  time 
the  deputies  that  had  been  sent  to  Mongheer,  returned  to  the  presi- 
dency, and  were,  with  their  attendants,  treacherously  murdei'ed.  Ma- 
jor Adams  now  took  the  field,  with  one  regiment  of  the  king's  forces, 
a  few  of  the  company's,  two  troops  of  European  cavalry,  ten  companies 
of  sepoys,  and  twelve  pieces  of  cannon.  The  English  commander 
was  anxiously  desirous  to  bring  the  enemy  to  battle ;  and,  by  his  ju- 
dicious manosuvres,  succeeded  (July  19)  in  compelling  them  to  an 
action  at  fiallasora  on  the  Ganges,  about  forty  miles  below  Moor- 
shcdabad*  Cossim's  troops,  elated  with  recent  victory  and  improv- 
ed in  discipline,  received  the  Europeans  with  great  firmness,  but 
were  at  last  completely  defeated.  Major  Adams  losing  no  time^  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  Moorshedubad,  but  found  a  considerable  body 
of  the  enemy  intrenched  before  the  place.  Their  inirenchments 
were  fifteen  feet  high,  and  defended  by  numerous  artillery:  thq 
English  commander,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  On  the 
33d  of  July,  in  the  evening,  with  a  small  body,  he  made  a  feint  of  an 

•  The  reader,  who  has  net  attended  minutely  to  llie  geography  of  Bf^njjal, 
will  be  pleased  to  observe,  that  tltis  is  not  BaUasore,  wliich  is  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges. 
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attack  upon  the  part  where  the  enemy  was  stronj^est ;  and  the  tame 
night,  while  the  Indians  were  amused  on  that  aide,  be  led  the  main 
body  of  his  troops  round  to  the  weakest  and  least  defensive  part  of  the 
intrenchments.  The  Indians  in  the  mornings  astonished  and  frigh- 
tened by  this  movement,  abandoned  their  position,  and  left  Moor- 
shedabad  to  the  English.  Major  Adams,  without  slackening  his  dili- 
gencci  pursued  the  viceroy  through  marshes  and  forests,  across  many 
wide  brunches  of  the  Ganges.  Cossim,  with  great  judgment,  ab- 
staining from  a  decisive  engagement,  defended  his  dominions  post  by 
post,  and  in  various  detachments.  On  the  3d  of  August,  however, 
they  were  so  strongly  stationed  on  the  banks  of  Nullas  one  of  the 
tributary  rivers  of  the  Ganges,  that  they  resolved  to  await  the  attack 
of  the  enemy.  A  very  obstinate  battle  took  place,  in  which  at  last, 
the  English  obtained  the  victory.  The  Indians  again  made  a  stand 
at  a  strong  fort  called  AudanuUa^  covered  in  front  by  a  considerable 
swamp,  on  one  side  by  mountains,  and  on  the  other  by  the  river.  To 
this  natural  security,  they  added  very  strong  fortifications  amounting 
to  100  pieces  of  cannon,  and  surroun4cd  by  a  deep  ditch,  fifty-four 
feet  wide,  and  full  of  water,  except  on  the  side  of  the  mountains. 
The  only  dry  ground  by  which  the  English  could  carry  on  their  ap- 
proaches, was  a  small  part  between  the  swamp  and  the  river.  Having 
'invested  the  place  on  this  side  for  a  fortnight,  without  much  progress, 
major  Adams  tried  .another.  Observing  that  the  Indians,  who  trusted 
to  its  remoteness  and  natural  strength,  were  negligent  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  he  detached,  during  the  night  of  the  4th  September, 
major  Irvine,  to  attack  that  post ;  and  before  day-break,  followed  with 
the  rest  of  his  troops.  By  this  unexpected  movement  the  Indians 
vrere  thrown  into  the  utmost  confusion  :  the  intrenchments  were  car- 
ried sword  in  hand,  and  great  slaughter  ensued  They  abandoned 
the  place,  and  made  no  farther  stand  until  they  came  to  Mongheer, 
the  viceroy's  residence.  Major  Adams  followed  them,  and  on  the 
2d  of  October  invested  the  town,  which,  after  nine  days  siege,  surren- 
dered at  discretion.  The  last  strong  post  of  Cossim  now  was  Patna, 
which  was  well  fortified  and  defended  by  ten  thousand  troops  within 
the  city,  with  large  bodies  of  horse  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  annoy 
the  besiegers.  Cossim  had  about  two  hundred  English  prisoners, 
taken  in  the  defeat  at  Patna,  whom  he  cruelly  murdered :  but  they 
were  not  long  unrevenged.  He  had,  indeed,  made  skilful  disposi- 
tions for  the  defence  of  his  city,  but  not  sufficient  to  withstand  Eng- 
lish force  and  art,  so  well  conducted.  On  tbe  6th  November,  after 
a  siege  of  eight  daysi  major  Adams  took  the  city  by  storm ;  and  thus, 
first  of  Europeans,  effected  the  entire  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bengal.  He  fought,  in  four  months,  tour  decisive  battles,  forced  the 
strongest  intrenchments,  took  two  regularly  fortified  places,  with 
great  quantities  of  arms  and  stores,  and  subdued  the  ablest,  most  skil- 
nil,  cautious  and  resolute  enemy  which  Britain  had  yet  encountered 
in  India. 

Driven  from  his  own  territories,  Cossim  sought  refuge  with  Sujah 
Dowla,*  nabob  of  Oude  in  the  north-west  vicinity  of  Bengal,  and  here- 
ditary vizier  to  the  great  mogul.    The  subah  of  Oude  afforded  an  asy- 

*  This  prince,  from  the  similarity  of  names,  is  often  confounded  with  Sursjah 
Dowla,  the  vicerc^y  of  Ben|^,  who  was  displaced  by  colonel  Clivc. 
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lain  to  Cossiin's  personi  but  would  not  admit  the  remains  of  his  trmy . 
Being  unwilling  rashly  to  embroil  himself  with  so  formidable  apow- 
er,  he  declared  that  he  wished  peace  to  cominue  between  Oude  mnd 
the  English.     Notwithstanding   these  professions,  howcrer,  Sujah 
Dowla  saw  the  advances  of  such  neighbours  with  a  jealous  eye.     A 
negotiation  was  set  on  foot  between  higi  and  Shah  Allum,  for  uniting 
to  restore  Cossim.     Encourajrcd  by  the  assistance  of  these  powers 
Cossim  drew  together  a  considerable  force  ;  and  meanwhile  the  coun- 
cil of  Calcutta  issued  a  proclamation  for  restoring  JaOier.     Major 
Adams   being   now  dead,  was    succeeded   by   major    Hector  Mon- 
ro ;  and  the  new  commander,  wi'.h  great  spirit,  activity,  snd  military 
skill,  marched  against  the  Indian  confederates  in   1764.     His  whole 
army  consisted  of  tifieen  hundred  Europeans,  and  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  native  troops.    It  was  the  22d  of  October  before  he  could 
come  up  with  the  enemy,  who  were  posted  at  a  place  called  Buxard, 
on  the  confines  of  Bahar  and  Oude.     The  major  perceiving  their  st< 
tuation  to  be  very  strong,  deferred  an  attack  until  he  had  explored 
their  force  on  every  side,  keeping  himself  prepared,  bowev^cr,  Ic>t 
they  should  anticipate  his  intentions.     His  precaution  was  notnnne- 
ccssary :  the  following  day  the  Indians  advanced  to  his  camp,  and,  af- 
ter a  contest  of  three  hours,  were  completely  defeated.     The  major 
attacked  Chandageer,  a  fort  about  fifty  miles  farther  up  the  country, 
and  being  repulsed,  found  it  expedient  to  reuse  the  siege.     Dowla 
soon  afterwards  collected  his  scattered  and  defeated  troops.     Major 
Monro  was  at  this  time  recalled  home,  and  major  Carnac  appointed 
his  successor;  but  before  he  arrived,  sir  Robert  Fletcher,  second  in 
command,  wishing  to  signalize  himself,  attacked  and  routed  Dowta's 
army,  and  stormed  the  fort  of  Chandag;ecr  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1765.     Sir  Robert  proceeded  to  Eliabad,  a  large  city  on  the  Ganges^ 
and  the  enemy's  capital,  which  he  soon  reduced.   In  this  state  m^jor 
Carnac  found  afifairs  on  his  arrival  in  April,  when  he  took  the  au* 
premc  command.     Sujah  Dowla  was  now  abandoned  by  the  mogul ; 
who,  observing  the  signal  successes  of  the  English,  made  overtures 
for  a  treaty.     Dowla,  a  man  of  courage,  resolution  and  policy,  did  not 
yield  to  despair ;  he  collected  his  scattered  troops,  and  also  interest- 
ed the  Mahraitas  in  his  favour.     These  tribes,  inhabiting  the  moun« 
tains  of  India,  more  active  and  warlike  than  their  neighbours  on  the 
plains,  entered  Oude.     Terrible  to  the  other  Indians,  the  Mahrattas 
were  of  little  efficacy  when  opposed  to  the  valour  and  discipline 
of  English  soldiers.     On  the  20ih  of  May,  Carnac  attacked  the  In- 
dians at  a  place  called  Calpi,  and  gained  a  decisive  victoiy-     Sujah 
Dowla  now  surrendered  at  discretion  to  the  English  commi^nder. 

Jaffier  AllyCawn,  havingreturned  to  Moorshedabad  as  subah  of  Ben- 
gal, died  in  the  beginning  of  February  17(35.  He  was  a  weak  and  cru-  - 
el  tyrant;  and  in  lii.s  promotion,  dcj  lession,  and  resforAt'.on,  the  m^re 
tool  of  the  English  council.  A  short  time  before  his  death,  he  nonunat- 
ed  his  second  son.  Xazira  111  Dowla,  then  about  eijchteen  years  of  age, 
his  auccessor,  in  preference  to  Mi  ram,  the  heir  of  his  ileceased  eldest 
sou.  Knowing  tlie  moderate  talents  and  character  of  the  youth,  the 
rouncU  supported  him  in  the  succession,  prenously  stipulating  the  terms 
of  their  pi'otection.  Ilia  father  had  been  obliged  by  treaty  to  maintain 
an  army  of  twelve  thousand  horse,  lind  as  manv  foo*^;  but^  as  the  mili- 
tary establishment  had  not  been  kept  up  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
You  Vtf.— 27 
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agreement,  the  company  abandoned  them  entirely,  and  took  oa  them- 
selves the  care  of  defending  the  prince  ae;ainst  all  his  enemies;  as  a 
recompense  for  which  spontaneous  protection,  he  was  to  pay  seventy 
lacks  of  rupees*  annually.  Having  made  this  provision  for  his  security, 
they  did  not  lose  sight  of  his  instruction  and  internal  accommodation. 
The  father's  chief  favourite  ha4  been  Nunducomar,  his  prime  minister, 
who  held  the  same  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  son.  This  officer,  a  man 
of  considerable  ability,  was  discovered  to  have  strongly  urged  the  subah 
to  shake  off  his  dependence  on  the  company,  and  waa  suspected  of  cai-- 
rving  on  a  correspondence  with  Sujah  Dowla.  The  company  insisted 
that  this  minister  should  be  dismissed,  and  that  another  person,  to  be 
appointed  by  them,  should  act  in  the  double  capacity  of  minister  and 
tutor.  The  young  prince  olq'ected  strongly  to  these  regulations,  and 
contended  earnest!  v  for  having  the  appointment  of  his  own  servants. 
This  was  a  license,  newever,  which  the  council  thought  it  by  no  means  fit- 
ting to  grant,  and  he  was  obliged  to  sign  tlie  agreement  according  to  their 
dictation.  The  contract  so  iormed  was  said  to  be  the  most  advantageous 
for  the  English  that  had  ever  been  concluded  with  an  Indian  power. 
Nunducomar  was  summone<l  to  Calcutta,  to  stand  his  trial  for  treason, 
and  underwent  an  examination  by  aselect  committee;  to  whom  he  advan- 
ced such  convincing  arguments  in  favour  of  his  innocence,  that  he  was 
allowed  to  depart  untried. 

The  company,  informed  of  the  wars  that  had  broken  out  in  India, 
sent  over  lord  Clive,  with  powers  to  act  as  commander  in  chief,  pre- 
sident, and  governor  of  Bengal.  His  lordship  arrived  at  Calcutta  on  the 
3d  of  May,  1 765.  The  business  to  be  performed  was  intricate ;  the  per- 
sons with  whom  he  would  be  obliged  to  contend,  were  able,  active, 
powerful,  and  habituated  to  the  hi^est  exertions  of  authority,-  it  waa 
therefore  expedient  to  send  a  personage  of  the  highest  name  in  Britisii 
India.  Lord  Clive  discovered  that  the  acceptance  of  presents  was  be- 
come extremely  prevalent  among  the  company's  servants:  this  mode  q( 
opening  business  had  obtained  time  out  of  mind  in  the  east,  and  was 
found  not  disagreeable  to  its  visitors  fromtlie  west.  A  select  committee 
was  formed,  with  lord  Clive  at  its  head,  for  scrutinizing  the  giftsj  but 
the  investigation  was  by  no  means  pleasing,  either  to  the  council,  or  to 
many  of  the  principal  officers.  It  was  alteged  on  one  side,  that  luxury, 
corruption,  and  extreme  aviditv  for  making  immense  fortunes  in  a  little 
.  time,  had  so  totally  infected  the  company's  servants,  that  nothing  less 
than  a  general  reform,  and  an  efTectual  eradication  of  those  vices,  could 
preserve  the  settlements  from  certain  and  immediate  destruction.  For- 
tunes, lord  Clive  said,  of  100,000/.  had  been  obtained  within  two  yeai-s; 
and  individuals,  very  young  in  the  service,  were  returning  home  with  a 
millton  and  a  half.  It  was  answered  that  the  gentlemen  in  question 
had  done  tlie  gieatest  services  to  the  country?  tl»at  its  present  happy 
situation  was  owing  to  their  efforts;  that  the  presents  were  conformable 
to  the  custom  of  India,  and  not  being  accepted  till  after  the  negotiation 
was  concluded,  had  no  influence  on  the  terms;  that  the  salaries  allowed 
by  the  company  were  so  small  as  to  be  no  inducement  to  men  of  talents 
to  run  the  risk  of  their  lives  in  so  remote  a  situation,  without  other  ad- 
vantages; and  finally,  that  those  who  objected  to  the  presents,  had 
made  their  avm  fortunes  by  the  same  means,     Regai-dlcss  of  these  re- 

•  About  875,000/, 
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monstrances,  ami  of  all  p<»rsonal  alliKions,  lortl  Clire  fnanfd  .^^. 
calculated  to  restrain  the  ra^iacitr  of  the  company's  servants, 

Harins:  adopted  this  measure  for  the  ci%il  ■^nvernment  of  the  pn»- 
Tince,  he  joineti  the  annv  at  Eliabad«  to  conclude  the  peace  with  Sujah 
Dowla.  On  his  arnval.  he  found  that  the  success  of  the  £ndi>h  anni 
in  that  quarter  promised  nothing  but  future  Mrars;  that  to  ruin  Oude, 
wcNild  break  down  the  barrierc:  between  the  Mahrattas  and  Betu^al:  and 
that  therefore  it  was  prudent  to  leave  to  Ilowla  considerable  p^wer- 
Accordinsrly,  pt^ace  ^"as  concluded  with  that  prince:  and  the  nabob 
a£:reed  to  pay  fifty  lacks  of  rupees  to  the  company,  as  an  indemnifica- 
tionfo  r  the  expenses  of  the  war.  A  treaty  with  the  mogul  was  alsocon- 
eluded  on  the  llth  of  Aujrust.  176o,  by  which  tlie  coinnany  were  ap- 
pointed perpetual  collectors  of  the  revenues  for  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
Orissa:  tor  which  privilege  thev  were  to  pay  twenty-six  lacks  of  rupees 
annually.  The  revenue  accruing  to  the  company  bv  this  treaty,  after 
all  deductions^  amounted  to  1,700,000/-  a  rear;  "and  lord  CUve' having 
established  peace  on  such  profitable  terms,  made  several  judicious  regu* 
lations  for  securing  and  improving  it  to  the  jjreaiest  advantage* 

Thus  have  we  seen  a  mercantile  company,  in  less  than  ten  years^ 
acquire  by  war  and  policy,  more  extensive  possessions,  and  a  richer 
revenue  than  those  of  several  Eurojiean  monarchs,  l*his  was  an  efKich 
in  the  historv  of  conquest.  Nations  of  merchants  had  before  conquered 
very  extensive  dominions,  but  this  was  a  mere  corporate  IkkIv  of  private 
subjects.  The  principle^i  on  which  the  senants  of  this  ci>mpany  of 
merchants  proceeded,  were  formed  in  a  gieat  degree  by  the  habits  and 
conditions  of  the  masters.  The  leadini;  object  was  gain;  ambitioA 
was  onlv  secomlary  and  iustrument«il:  iM»wer  and  dominion  were 
esteemed  merely  as  the  means  of  profit.  \Vhere  the  Romans  carried 
their  arms,  they  sought  warlike  glory,  victury,  and  tiie  splendour  of  tri- 
umph, as  \\ell  as  the  ;2;:i!n3  of  plunder:  they  tiMik  their  superstition  with 
them:  and  from  the  conquered  countries  made  additions  to  their  goda^ 
as  well  as  to  their  treasury.  The  SpanianU,  the  creatures  of  Hoomj 
bigotr\,  carried  to  Mexico  their  zeal  for  making  converts,  as  well  as  for 
acquiring  silver  and  ;;old.  These  and  many  other  victors  were  actuated 
by  curious  passions:  but  the  British  couq'iert>rs  in  India  directed  their 
pursuits  to  one  object  exclusi\elv, — the  acquisition  of  money.  They 
considered,  in  every  transaction  of  war,  peace,  or  alliance,  what 
monev  could  be  drawn  from  the  inhabitants.     In  their  modes  of  exac- 

pi* 

tion  from  the  feeble  natives,  thev  observ^nl  the  svstematic  regularity  of 
commercial  habits:  they  mafle  barsfiiins:  and  for  the  money  received, 
stipulated  value  delivered.  They  pillaged,  not  with  the  ferocity  of 
soldiers,  but  with  the  cool  exactness  of  debtor  and  creditor.  Instead  of 
saying  to  the  sovereign  of  Hifidostan,  *'  You  have  a  very  rich  territory 
and  we  must  have  a  great  part  of  the  product,'*  (whirii  might  have  am* 
peared  the  langua^je  of  robbers,)  they  adopted  a  mercant\le  mode;  **  ^^  e 
shall  collect  your  revenue  for  you,  reserving  to  ourselves  only  eighty 
per  cent-  for  Factorage:**  this  was  the  spirit  of  their  agreements.  Before 
they  planned  aggression,  they  calculated  the  probable  proceeds,  tlie 
debts  that  they  might  extinguish,  and  the  addition,  on  the  balance  of 
accounts,  which  they  raij^ht  make  to  the  sum  total.  They  considered 
war  with  the  natives,  merely  as  a  commercial  adventure:  by  so  much 
risk  encountered,  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  spilt,  and  a  certain  ex- 
tent of  territory  desolated,  great  sums  were  to  be  gained.  In  all 
their  intercoarsc,  however,  with  the  aatives,  in  the  plaiii  which  they 
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devised,  and  the  efforta  which  they  employed  f49r  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  ther  maufested  the  immense  superiority  of  the  British  character 
with  a  rapioi  tj  of  success,  that  brought  an  unprecedented  influx  of  opu- 
lence to  this  country,  and  effected  a  considerable  change  in  the  senti- 
ments, habits,  and  pursuits  of  Englishmen. 

The  sufferings  of  Hindostan  attached  no  blame  to  the  nation;  they 
merely  demonstrated,  that  a  copartnery  of  tmding  subjects  is  not  fit  to 
exercise  sovereiffnty.  Even  if  their  schemes  of  policy  were  wise  and 
equitable,  they  did'not  possess  a  suAcient  control  over  their  servants 
to  ensure  the  execution.  To  supply  this  deficiency  was  afterwards 
the  work  of  legislative  wisdom. 
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Russia — Poland. — Suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in  Spain. — Death  of  the  duke  of 
York — of  Charles  Townshend. — Earl  Chatham  by  ill  health  prevented  from 
taking  an  active  share  in  public  affairs. — Weakness  and  distraction  of  minis- 
try.— Short  meeting  of  parliament — dissolution. — Review  of  Irish  affairs. 

Mr.  Pitt  projected  an  administratioo  that  should  include  men  of  all 
parties.  He  propo.qed  lord  Temple  to  be  first  commissioDer  of  the  trea- 
sury ;  but  that  nobleman,  being  now  politically  connected  with  his  bro- 
ther, wished  for  a  greater  share  of  power  to  the  Grenville  supporters 
than  Mr.  Pitt  thought  expedient ;  and,  as  they  could  not  agree  on  the 
terms  of  the  other  appointments,  his  lordship  would  not  accept  of  the 
proffered  office.  At  length  the  duke  of  Grafton,  who  had  been  secretary 
of  state  in  the  marquis  of  Rockingham's  administration,  was  made  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  and  general  Conway,  another  member  of  the  whig 
party,  was  continued  secretary  of  state ;  his  colleague  was  the  earl  of 
Shelbume,  a  nobleman  of  considerable  abilities,  possessing  a  great  ex- 
tent of  literary  and  political  information,  a  warm  admirer  and  zealous 
supporter  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  an  adopter  of  his  opinion,  that  neither  whig 
confederacies  nor  court  cabals,  but  talents  assisted  by  public  opinion,  at 
once  participating  and  directing  its  energies,  ought  to  govern  this  coun- 
try; and  that  appointments  of  trust  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
state  should  be  conferred  according  to  the  appropriate  fitness  of  the 
person  to-be  nominated.  Mr..  Charles  Townshend,  recently  a  member  of 
the  Grenville  party,  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  lord 
chief  justice  Pratt,  created  lord  Camden,  was  made  chancellor ;  his  pre- 
decessor, the  earl  of  Northington,  became  president  of  the  council ;  and 
Mr.  Pitt  himself  took  the  privy-seal.  He  was  now  called  to  the  upper 
house,  under  the  title  of  the  earl  of  Chatham ;  but  his  acceptance  of  a 
peerage  lessened  the  popularity  of  this  illustrious  statesman.  If  the  case 
be  impartially  considered,  the  first  man  of  his  age  and  country  accepting 
high  rank  affords  no  ground  for  censure.  On  the  verge  of  sixty,  and  op- 
pressed with  bodily  infirmity,  he  had  become  less  fit  than  formerly  for  the 
vehement  and  contentious  eloquence  of  the  house  of  commons.  His  wis- 
dom and  patriotism  might  operate  in  the  upper  as  well  as  in  the  lower 
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house ;  and  the  office  which  he  held  in  administration  had  no  connexion 
with  one  house  more  than  with  the  other.  There  is  nothing  inconsistent 
with  true  greatness »  in  desiring  to  found  a  family ;  and  the  peerage  can 
never  receive  more  honourable  accessions,  than  from  those  who  have  ex- 
erted distinguished  ability  in  performing  eminent  services. 

During' this  year,  the  distresses  from  the  high  price  of  provisions  con- 
tinued to  increase,  and  excited  commotions  and  riots.  The  populace, 
thinking  that  certain  dealers  were  engrossing  and  using  other  illegal 
means  to  enhance  the  price  of  provisions,  took  upon  themselves  to  regu- 
late the  markets  and  punish  alleged  delinquents,  and  proceeded  to  fla- 
grant violence,  which  proved  fatal  to  several  lives.  Special  commissions 
were  appointed  to  try  the  offenders,  of  whom  the  ring-leaders  were  capi- 
tally condemned  ;  but  most  of  them  were  adcrwards  reprieved  fCnd  par- 
doned. On  the  11th  of  September,  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  enfor- 
cing the  law  against  forestallers,  regraters,  and  engrossers  of  corn.  By 
not  a  few  it  was  apprehended  that  this  denunciation  would  do  more  harm 
than  good,  as  it  presumed  the  scarcity  to  be  artificial  which  actually 
arose  from  real  want.  As  the  price  of  wheat  continued  to  increase,  ati- 
other  proclamation  was  issued  on  the  26th,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
grain,  and  an  embargo  was  laid  on  alt  outward-bound  ships  laden  with  com. 

The  opponents  of  the  present  ministry  consisted  of  two  parties,  the 
Grenville  and  the  Rockingham.  A  coalition  was  attempted  between  the 
former  and  the  ministry,  but  without  effect.  Meanwhile  Charles  Towns- 
hend  was  intriguing  with  the  Rockingham  party,  and  trying  to  effect  the 
removal  of  the  duke  of  Graf\on ;  and,  though  he  did  not  succeed,  the  ad- 
ministration was  evidently  discordant.  Lord  Chatham,  on  account  of 
the  bad  state  of  his  health,  could  not  control,  as  formerly,  the  jarring 
elements. 

This  summer  there  happened  an  event  which  was  very  interesting  to 
the  royalfamily.  The  princess  Matilda, posthumous  daughter  to  the  prince 
of  Wales,  and  sister  to  his  majesty,  in  tlio  sixteentli  year  of  her  age,  was 
married  to  her  cousin,  the  king  of  Denmark.  This  treaty  was  expected  to 
strengthen  the  connexion  between  the  two  countries,  and  in  that  view 
was  deemed  politically  advantageous  to  both;  and  to  Denmark  it  brought 
pecuniary  emolument,  as  a  portion  of  100,000/.  was  bestowed  on  her 
highness.  Frederick  William,  the  king's  youngest  brother,  was  now 
dead,  and  the  income  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  William  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, amounting  to  45,000/.  a  year,  was  divided  between  his  majesty's 
surviving  brothers  ;  the  yoimgest  of  whom,  Henry  Frederick,  was  cre- 
ated duke  of  Cumberland. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  the  chevalier  de  St  George,  pretender  to 
the  crown  of  Britain,  died  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age,  leaving 
two  sons,  Charles,  who  headed  the  rebellion  in  1745,  and  the  second  a 
Romish  cardinal. 

On  the  11th  of  November  parliament  met,  and  the  principal  subject  of 
his  majesty's  speech  was  the  high  price  of  provisions,  with  the  incasures 
which  he  had  embraced,  the  disturbances  which  had  arisen,  and  the  or- 
ders that  had  been  issued  The  proclamation  laying  an  embargo  upon 
corn,  occasioned  a  discussion  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  was 
sepresctited  as  an  assumption  by  the  council  of  a  power  tu  dispense  with 
the  laws,  a  practice  which  was  etfectnally  precluded  by  the  revolution. 
The  mcasiue  was.altowod  to  be  c.\pcdicut)  and  even  necessary ;  but  to 
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prevent  its  establt^unenl  as  a  f»recedent,  it  vas  suggested  that  an  act  of 
indemnity  should  be  passed  to  protect  from  punishment  the  fraroers  and 
executors  of  an  illegal  order.  A  bill  to  that  etR^ct  was  accordingly  pro- 
posed, which  caused  warm  debates,  especially  in  the  house  of  peers. 
Lords  Chatham  and  Camden  comended,  that  a  dispensing  power  in  cases 
of  state  necessity  was  an  inherent  prerogative  in  the  crown :  a  power  to 
provide  for  the  public  safety  in  cases  of  emergency,  must  be  lodged 
somewhere :  by  our  constitution  it  was  lodged  in  the  king,  only  to  be 
exerted  under  great  necessity  occurring  during  the  recess  of  pariiament, 
and  to  last  only  until  parliament  could  be  assembled.  It  was  ^swered, 
that  necessity  was  the  principle  by  which  all  the  evil  practices  of  the 
Stuarts  were  justified.  The  exception  of  necessity  had  been  proposed  as 
a  clause  to  the  petition  of  rights ;  the  lords  had  agreed  to  it ;  but,  on  a 
c^onference  with  the  commons,  it  had  been  rejected.  If  a  necessity,  of 
which  the  executive  government  is  to  judge,  be  admitted  as  a  reason  for 
deviating  from  the  estabUshed  law,  the  laws  and  Uberties  of  the  people 
may  depend  on  the  discretion  of  the  crown.  The  proposed  mode  of  a  bill 
of  indemnity  asserts  the  general  constitutional  law,  while  it  excuses  the 
deviation,  aAer  parliament  has  on  inquiry  discovered  that  the  alleged 
necessity  did  exist.  These  arguments  were  chiefly  supported  by  lord 
Mansfield,  and  were  evidently  more  agreeable  to  the  precision  with 
which  prerocrative  is  defined  by  the  British  constitution,  than  the  oppo- 
site reasonings ;  and  lords  Chatham  and  Camden  were  charged  with  de- 
serting their  former  principles.  The  two  patriots,  indeed,  appear  to  have 
been  carried  by  the  heat  of  debate  into  speculative  error ;  but  the  gene- 
ral tenor  of  their  respective  conduct  through  the  whole  of  their  political 
history,  affords  the  best  proof  that  they  intended  no  violation  of  British 
liberty. 

The  late  immense  acquisitions  in  India  rendered  that  country  and  the 
company's  affairs  objects  of  tlie  highest  importance  to  lawgivers  and 
statesmen  ;  and  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  oriental  concerns  occupied 
die  chief  time  and  attention  of  parliament,  but  not  till  they  had  under- 
gone a  contentious  discussion  in  the  East  India  house. 

When  the  late  acquisitions  that  accrued  from  the  peace  and  treaties  of 
lord  Clive  were  known  in  England,  it  was  generally  expected,  that,  as 
the  possessions  had  so  much  increased  in  value,  there  would  be  a  propor« 
tk>nate  rise  in  the  dividends;  thence  India  stock,  in  July,  1766,  had 
risen  from  a  hundred  and  eighty-eight  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-one* 
The  Dutch  company  had,  in  April,  declared  a  dividend  of  twenty  per 
cent. ;  and  their  possessions  and  revenues,  it  was  contended,  were  far 
surpassed  by  the  English.  Our  India  company,  therefore,  (the  proprie- 
tors asserted,)  could  afford  a  much  greater  dividend  than  six  per  cent* 
On  this  ground  they  urged  the  directors  to  declare  an  increase,  but  were 
answered,  that  though  many  advantages  had  been  acquired,  great  debts 
had  also  been  incurred :  and  that,  both  in  justice  and  prudence,  the 
payment  of  debts  ought  to  precede  the  division  of  profit!?.  If  we  make 
a  great  increase  in  our  dividends,  (said  they,)  wo  may  give  an  ideal  value 
to  stock,  which,  as  it  caimot  be  supported,  will,  like  the  South  Sea  bub- 
ble, burst  upon  our  heads.  But  uot  convinced  by  this  reasoning,  the  pro- 
prietors charged  the  directors  with  an  intention  of  limiting  dividends,  to 
increase  their  own  riches.  On  the  24th  of  September,  at  a  general  quar- 
terly court  of  the  proprietors,  it  was  proposed,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
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moat  of  the  dtrectora,  that  the  yearly  dividend  should  be  iDcreased  from 
six  to  ten  per  cent  Two  days  afler,  the  questioo  was  put  by  ballot,  and 
carried  in  the  affirmative,  340  against  231.  Govenunent  at  that  time 
sent  a  message  to  the  directors,  informing  them,  that  parliament  was  to 
examine  the  state  of  Indian  affairs,  and  directing  them  to  have  their  pa- 
pers ready  for  inspection. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  «  committee  was  appointed  to  inspect  the 
state  of  the  company's  affairs,  commercial  and  territorial.  Orders  were 
given,  that  every  account,  letter,  treaty,  or  document  of  any  kind,  should 
be  laid  h|fore  the  committee.  The  court  of  directors  presented  a  peti* 
tion,  setting  forth  the  great  injury  that  it  would  be  to  the  company,  and 
the  many  ill  consequences  which  would  probably  attend  the  publication 
of  the  private  correspondence  between  them  and  their  Mrvants :  and  after 
acon.siderabledebate,it  was  agreed  that  the  private  correspondence  should 
not  be  printed*  The  statements  before  parliament,  however,  were  so 
important,  as  to  introduce  questions  much  more  comprehensive  tkan  any 
hitherto  discussed  by  the  legislature  concerning  British  India*  Having 
viewed  and  examined  the  management  of  the  conrnnercial  and  territoriai 
possessions,  several  members,  and  among  them  lord  Chatham,  denied 
the  right  of  the  company  to  have  territorial  poesessions,  as  such  were  not 
convoyed  by  their  charters,  and  were  totally  foreign  to  the  natum  and 
object  of  a  trading  corporation.  Even  if  it  were  legally  just,  and  p(^iti- 
cally  expedient,  that  an  associated  body  of  merchants  should  be  sove- 
reigns of  those  extensive  dominions,  the  great  expense  of  government  in 
the  protection  of  that  company  entitled  it  to  Iherevenoes,  for  the  purpose 
of  indemnification. 

The  supporters  of  (he  opposite  opinion  denied  that  the  charter  restrict- 
ed its  holders  from  acquiring  territory;  and  contended,  that  if  govern- 
ment had  a  right  to  the  bite  acquisitions  ia  India,  it  ought  to  submit  its 
claims  to  a  court  of  law.     Towards  the  end  of  the  session,  the  company 
proposed  a  convention  with  government  concerning  the  disputed  domi* 
nions ;  that  an  agreement  should  be  made  between  government  and  that 
body,  concerning  the  territorial  acquisitions ;  and,  after  various  over- 
tures, the  following  terms  were  accepted,  presented  to  parliament,  and 
passed  into  a  law  on  the  24th  of  June ;  being  entitled,  "  A  bill  for  es- 
tablishing an  agreement  between  government  and  the  East  India  compa- 
ny."    By  this  stipulation,  the  chartered  corporation  engaged  to  pay  to 
government  400,000/.  yearly  for  two  years,  by  half-yearly  paymentM^: 
during  which  time  the  territory  and  revenues  lately  obtained  were  to  con- 
tinue in  the  hands  of  the  present  possessors  ;  but  if  they  were  deprived 
of  any  of  them  by  a  foreign  power,  a  proportional  abatement  \rns  to  ie 
made  in  the  annual  payments ;  and  money  wrongfully  paid  was  to  he 
refunded.     Meanwhile  the  company  held  a  general  court  on  the  Cth  of 
May,  in  which  the  half-yearly  dividend  from  midsummer  to  ChriFtmna 
was  declared  to  be  ^i,  being  one-fourth  beyond  that  of  the  preceding 
,hal£  i;ear.     Ministry  had  sent  a  incssnge,  advisinjT  (he  company  nf^i  to 
insreab-e  their  diviJ^nd  until  theimiltiirs  woru farther  exarnirird  ;  hut  fill- 
ing that  the  recommendation  bud  not  produced  ihc  desired  efToot,  the 
dukQ  of  Grafton  proposed  a  bill  to  prevent  ti^em  from  raising  their  divi- 
cfenda  before  the  meeting  of  the  nuxt  session  of  j).irliamriU.     The  oh|e<H" 
avowed  by  his  grace  and  the  supporters  of  the  hill,  was  to  prevent  Mich 
augmentations  as  miglit  raise  the  in-aginary  vahio  of  the  slock  far  hryond 
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iU  roal«  so  as  to  introduce  stock-jobbiDg  speculations,  which  had  beep 
BO  fatal  in  a  former  reign ;  that  besides,  government  was  interested  in 
preventing  such  increase  of  dividend  as  might  diminish  the  value  of  the. 
territorial  revenue ;  to  which  the  claims  of  the  state,  though  postponed, 
had  not  been  relinquished :  moreover,  the  rapid  rise  in  India  stock  would 
diminish  the  price  of  the  other  funds«  The  opposers  of  the  bill  contend- 
ed, that  the  circumstances  of  the  company  fully  justified  the  proposed 
addition,  and  that  means  could  easily  have  been  employed  to  prevent 
any  farther  rise ;  that  a  legislative  interposition  for  controlling  the  divi- 
dend of  a  trading  company,  legally  made  by  those  in  whom  the  power 
was  by  law  vested,  and  when  no  abuse  was  alleged,  was  an  ex  post  facto 
law,  that  infringed  the  rights  of  property ;  and  by  tending  to  lessen  tfie 
security  and  freedom  from  the  control  of  government,  which  made  the 
British  funds  so  much  the  repositories  of  continental  money,  it  might 
affect  this  national  credit  The  rescinding  bill  passed  into  a  law  after  a. 
very  powerful  opposition,  in  which  two  of  Sie  ministers^oeneral  Conway 
and  Mr.  Townshend,  joined :  in  the  house  of  lords  a  strong  protest  wa« 
made  by  the  united  force  of  the  Grenville  and  Rockingham  parties^ 

In  another  motion  the  prime  minister  was  entirely  defeated.  It  had 
been  uniformly  the  practice,  at  former  pieriods  ofpeace,  to  reduce  the 
land  tax  from  four  to  three  shillings  in  the  pound ;  but  since  the  peace  of 
1763,  the  state  of  the  pabUc  finances  was  not  thought  to  admit  of  this 
reduction,  and  accordingly  it  had  not  been  proposed  by  either  of  the  suc- 
cessive administrations.  This  year,  when  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer moved  the  annual  bill,  there  was  a  strong  opposition ;  audit 
was  carried  against  ministry,  that  the  tax  should  be  no  more  than  threo 
shillings.  Hr.  Townshend  was  on  this  occasion  accused  of  not  being 
ainc^e  and  earnest  in  his  professed  exertions :  there  was  evidently  in 
his  character  a  great  degree  of  instability ;  but  whether  his  fluctuations 
arose  chiefly  from  an  understanding  more  brilliant  than  solid,  or  from 
some  other  cause,  the  time  during  which  he  acted  a  conspicuous  part  on 
the  political  stage  was  too  short  to  ascertain.  Fertile  in  devising  ex« 
pedients,  rather  than  wise  in  choosing  the  most  beneficial  ends,  Mr. 
Townshend  this  session  proposed  a  scheme  for  raising  a  revenue  from 
America,  which  he  conceived  would  be  productive,  without  being  ob- 
jectionable on  the  same  ground  as  the  stamp  act  The  reader  wUl  re* . 
collect  the  alleged  difierence  between  external  and  iutemal  taxation :  has- 
tily assuming  this  principle  Mr.  Townshend,  with  the  ardour  of  in< 
considerate  ingenuity,  deduced  from  it  a  theory,  and  projected  a  plan  to 
which  his  specious  and  brilliant  eloquence  gave  a  ^[reat  appearance  of 
pUuisibility.  He  proposed  a  bill  for  imposing  certam  duties  on  glasSf 
paper,  paste-board,  white  and  red  lead,  painter's  colours,  and  tea,  pay- 
able on  the  importation  of  these  articles  into  the  American  colonies ; 
which  duties,  when  collected,  were  applied  to  making  provision  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  the  support  of  civil  governmeizt,  in  the 
colonies  in  which  it  should  be  necessary ;  and  the  residue  v^as  to  be  paid 
into  the  exchequer  in  England.  The  bill  was  passed  into  a  law ;  and, 
as  might  easily  have  been  foreseen,  was  regarded  by  the  Americans  a« 
a  mere  variation  of  mode,  and  not  a  change  from  the  principle  that  had 
produced  the  stamp  act :  its  efiects,  however,  shi^^  be  hereafter  man-, 
tioned. 

The  conduct  of  New  York  underwent  severe  animadversioa  in  this 
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'  session  cf  parliament.  A  new  regalation  had  been  made  in  the  preeed* 
kg  Sdssiony  concerning  the  quartering  of  troops  m  America,  and  the 
additional  articles  of  salt,  vinegar,  beer,  or  cider,  were  re<}iHred  to  be 
furnished  by  the  colonists*  The  governor  of  New  York  communicated 
this  change  to  the  assembly ;  and  the  next  day  some  forces,  who  hap- 
pened to  arrive  in  the  city,  found  it  necessary  to  apply  to  thern  for  die 
accommodation  provided  by  the  new  law,  particularly  specifying  their 
requisite  articles.  The  assembly  postponed  the  consideratioa  of  the 
jnessage,  and  meanwhile  fumiahed  the  troops,  with  such  neceesaries  as 
they  had  before  been  accustomed  to  afford,  but  did  not  supply  the  new 
requisitions.  After  various  messages  and  addresses,  the  assembly  por 
sitively  refused,  alleging  that  the  principle  was  exactly  the  same  as  oif 
the  stamp  act,  since  it  taxed  them  without  their  own  consent.  This  re- 
fusal  being  represented  to  parliament,  a  bill  was  passed,  by  which  the 
governor,  council,  and  assembly,  were  prohibited  from  passing  or  a»> 
senting  to  any  i^t  of  assembly,  for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  till  they 
Jiad  in  every  respect  complied  with  ail  the  terms  of  this  act  of  parliament. 
UnfoHunately  for  the  nation,  the  earl  of  Chatham,  from  his  ill  stftte  of 
health,  could  at  thatrtime  rarely  attend  either  the  council  or  senate :  had 
he  possessed  his  wonted  vigour,  he  might  successfully  have  reprobated 
such  temporising  and  trifling  measures  as  merely  tended  to  Irritate  with- 
out being  efficient.  If  America  afforded,  through  our  manufactures  and 
trade,  a  very  great  revenue,  as  could  be  and  was  proved,  it  was  apnerite 
policy  to  hazard  its  productiveness,  rather  then  let  glass  and  paste-boaid 
be  duty  free,  and  pay  for  our  soldiers  the  cost  of  their  salt,  vinegar^  and 
small  beer.  There  was  a  litdeness  in  a  considerable  part  of  our  pro^ 
eeedings  respecting  America,  as  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  pow- 
erful, as  with  the  policy  of  a  wise  nation.  This  long  and  important  sei*- 
aion  closed  on  the  2d  of  July,  1767. 

While  so  many  internal  and  colonial  oiqects  engaged  the  attention  of 
Britain,  she  bad  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  disturbance  of  the  peace 
fh>m  foreign  countries.  The  French  court,  soon  after  the  peace,  had 
been  occupied  in  disputes  with  the  provincial  parliaments,  in  whieh  bo- 
dies a  spirit  of  resistance  began  to  manifest  itself  of  a  different  cast  and 
character  from  any  displayed  since  the  time  of  Henry  lY.  The  parUa- 
t'ment  of  Brittany  having  rendered  itself  peculiarly  disagreeable  to  the 
.  monarch,  was  dissolved,  and  all  its  decrees  were  annulled.  The  other 
assembttes  showed  a  disposition  to  combination  and  remonstrance  ;  the 
parliament  of  Rouen  reminded  the  king  of  his  coronation  oath,  and  in- 
timated, that  diere  was  a  compact  between  him  and  his  people ;  they 
aho  made  decrees  in  favour  of  the  parliament  of  Brittany.  The  kisg 
answered,  "  The  oath  which  I  have  taken,  is  not  to  the  nation,  as  you 
presume  to  say,  but  to  God  alone.**  The  several  parliaments  immedi- 
ately began  to  question  the  royal  doctrine  and  theory,  and  evinced  them- 
selves not  disiaclined  to  dispute  it  in  practice ;  but  strong  irieasures  re- 
pressed their  boldness,  and  in  the  year  1767  they  were  tolerably  quiet 
If  Louis  XV.  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  had  for  his  directors  wise, 
,  upright,  andimtr^pid  advisers,  he  might  even  then  have  been  taught  to 
"^rceive  a  change  in  the  public  aeotiment.  To  meet  with  safety  the  new 
doQi^rines,  would  have  rendered  moderation  in  the  exercise  of  bis  power 
axp^ent.  However  imprudently  the  court  might  be  employed  in  its 
proceeSuigs  with  parliamenti  b  other  respects  it  exerted  itself  wisely  for 
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Ifae  encourigemeiit  of  mamifaoiitrefi)  commerce,  naval  force,  and  w^ 
▼enue.  Agriculture  bad»  by  the  partial  system  of  Colbert,*  been  very 
much  neglected  as  a  subject  of  political  economy ;  a  new  set  of  phtlo- 
eophical  ec<HiomwtB  inculcated  its  exclusive  cultivation,  as  the  sole  phy- 
sical means  of  prosperity.  Extravagant  and  visionary  as  they  vere  in 
their  theories,  yet  the  novelty  of  them  made  a  great  impression  upon  the 
French,  and  was  to  a  certain  extent  useful  in  making  agriculture  a  much 
nore  fashionable  and  popular  pursuit  than  it  had  formerly  been.  France, 
thus  occQpied  with  the^  schemes  of  internal  improvement,  appeared  to 
have  no  disposition  to  quarrel  with  her  neighbours ;  she  was  more  closely 
than  ever  connected  with  Spaui,  which  from  a  variety  of  causes  was  no 
lees  disposed  to  peace,  and  her  allianoe  continued  unbroken  and  unm* 
terrapted  with  the  court  of  Vienna. 

The  emperor  Francis  was  now  dead,  and  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son 
Joseph  on  the  Imperiid  throne ;  while  Leopold,  his  second  son,  filled* 
the  place  of  Joseph  as  grand  duke  of  Tuscany.  The  young  emperor 
regarded  the  king  of  Prussia  with  the  greatest  veneration ;  and,  soon 
afier  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  privately  gave  Frederick  to  under- 
stand, that  he  wished  every  subject  of  future  dispute  to  be  at  an  end,  and 
desired  to  coltivate  the  strictest  friendship  with  his  majesty ;  but  he  inti- 
mated, that  it  would  be  necessary  to  conceal  some  of  his  intentions  from 
his  mother,  who  still  retained  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of 
Austria.  The  empress  dowa^r  found  fuU  employment  in  recovering 
from  the  disasters  of  the  war. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  in  his  politioai  economy,  displayed  a  genius  that 
insured  success  in  every  thing  which  he  chose  to  pursue.  Aware  tha^ 
wealth  is  the  result  of  productive  industry,  he  was  far  from  imagining 
^ose  trades  always  the  best  which  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  mo- 
ney. He  considered  chiefly  the  physical  and  moral  effects  of  the  work 
done,  upon  the  workman.  He  thought  that  the  labour  which  invigorated 
the  body  and  emboldened  the  mind,  was  more  productive  of  the  real 
constituents  of  national  prosperity,  than  labour  which  enervated  and  re* 
laxed  the  operator,  though  the  latter  might  be  the  more  lucrative.  ''  He 
perceived  (says  his  philosophical  biogri^her)  that  great  differences  ob- 
tained in  populousness  and  prosperity,  according  to  the  various  employw 
ments  of  agriculture  and  manufi&ctures ;  that  even  in  agriculture,  greater 
AzertioDs  and  purer  manners  might  be  expected  from  men  who  cultivate 
com,  than  from  those  who  rear  the  vine ;  and  that  in  manufactures,  the 
hardy  workmen  in  wood  metal  supplied  very  different  citizens,  and  veiy 
different  soldiers,  from  those  furnished  by  the  mechanical  operations  of 
sedentary  drudgery. ''t  ^^  ^  modern  systems  of  political  economy,  the 
shortsightedness  of  avaiice  regards  nothing  but  the  labour  effected ;  and 
whether  it  be  effected  by  machines,  or  by  men  little  better  than  machines, 
appears  a  matter  of  small  moment.  But  Frederick  having  provided  am- 
ply for  the  subsistence  and  defence  of  his  subjects,  thought  that  he  had 
yet  done  nothing  for  their  happiness,  until  he  had  improved  their  physi- 
eal  and  moral  state,  procured  them  rational  enjoyments,  trained  them  to 
virtuous  habits,  and  directed  them  to  useful  and  honourable  parauits ;  he 
inutated  the  neighbouring  nations  in  the  institutions  in  which  they  re- 

•  See  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  lii.  p.  4. 
t  GiUieb's  Frederick,  p.  38a 
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gp9eiire\j  excelled ;  hki  plans  of  mnd  eeooomy  he  fomed  chiefly  <hi 
the  model  of  England ;  and  in  dividing  unappropiiated  lands,  he  adopted 
the  mode  of  the  British  parliament.  Peace  at  this  time  was  his  main 
ohject,  al^ough  by  his  financial  and  military  economy  he  was  well  pre- 
pared for  war. 

The  character  of  the  empress  of  Russia  was  now  derelopiog  itself^ 
and  she  became  conspicuous  for  the  force  and  solidity  of  her  geniufl,  th4 
extent  of  her  capacity,  the  greatness  of  her  views,  and  the  adaptation  of 
her  measures  to  the  circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed.  Sovereign 
of  an  immense  empire,  she  comprehended  the  state  of  her  dominions  $ 
she  saw  its  resources  and  susceptibility  of  improvement ;  and,  great  as 
ha  strength  was,  how  much  was  w«nting  to  nmke  Russia  what  it  might 
become.  The  substantial  amelioration  of  her  coontry  and  people,  was 
the  object  to  which  she  evidently  directed  her  principaf  attention.  She 
'accurately  studied  the  materials  with  which  she  had  to  work,  discrrmi* 
iMted  the  state  in  which  she  found  the  people,  accommodated  herself  to 
their  notions,  won  their  affections  and  veneration,  and  by  her  conduct 
was  as  absolute  in  authority  as  in  power.  Dissipated  as  she  might  be 
in  her  private  life,  she  did  not  suffer  pleasure  to  interfbre  with  the  per- 
formances of  her  imperial  duties.  Wishing  to  promote  in  her  oountryi 
commerce,  navigation,  and  all  the  useful  arts,  she  sought  a  close  corre- 
spondence with  the  most  commercial  and  enlightened  nations ;  with  Bri- 
tain she  concluded  a  commercial  treaty,*  in  principle  and  detail  very  be- 
neficial to  both  nations*  Desirous  also  of  introducing  the  elegant  arts 
apd  erudition  at  her  court,  she  invited  Either  eminent  artists  and  scho- 
lars, and  established  literary  institutions  for  the  advancement  of  know- 
Jedge  and  science.  Although  from  the  time  of  czar  Peter  the  Great, 
considerable  advances  had  been  made  in  tfie  internal  improvement  of 
Russia,  yet  that  ought  to  have  been  much  more  exclusively  the  object 
of  her  princes  and  government  than  it  actually  had  been.  Extension  of 
territory  was  by  no  means  wanting,  for  her  dominions  were  enormous 
abeady.  Consummate  wisdom  would  have  withheld  Catharine  from 
"projects  of  foreign  conquest ;  but  that  a  bold  aspiring  princess  with  such 
power,  should  not  project  an  increase  of  her  territories,  was  rather  to  be 
wi^ed  from  the  highest  practicd  exercise  of  politicd  philosophy,  than 
to  be  expected  from  sovereign  ambition,  possessing  so  fully  the  means 
of  gratification.  We  have  already  seen  her  interforence  in  foreign  affairs 
an  Uia  management  of  Poland ;  but  disturbances  were  there  rising,  whtdi 
goon  brought  her  &rther  into  action,  and  more  openly  manifested  her 
encroaching  character. 

In  the  south  of  Europe  an  event  took  place  this  year,  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  domestic,  civil,  religions,  and  political  society ;  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jesuits  from  Spain,  the  country  whose  superstition  had 
rendered  it  so  much  subject  to  that  extraordinary  order.  The  great, 
energetic,  versatile,  and  skilfully  direeted  ability  of  that  singular  frater- 
nity, had  extended  their  authority  and  power  very  widely  in  all  Roman 
catboBc  countries.  Their  talents  for  calling  foilh  abilities,  their  great 
skill  in  every  species  of  political  intrigue,  uid  their  dexterity  in  every 
kind  of  hbslness,  spread  their  inflnence  among  many  others  beside  the 
gloomy  votaries  of  depcesaing  superstition.    Their  authority  had  long 

*  See  this  vslumei  p.  303. 
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been  very  great  amidst  the  gay  splendour  of  the  French  court,  aa  well 
na  in  the  sequestered  retirements  of  Spanish  cloisters.  But  their  most 
iincontroUable  power  was  in  South  America ;  where  it  must  be  admitted^ 
by  their  efforts  among  the  natives,  they  contributed  very  effectually  to 
the  civilization  and  industry  of  those  tribes,  though  they  bore  a  sway 
dangerous  to  any  state  in  the  heart  of  its  dominions.  The  authority 
acquired  by  the  J<98uits  in  the  course  of  two  centurieii  was  so  exorbitant, 
that  monarchs  began  to  regard  them  with  a  very  jealous  eye.  They 
saw  that  they  really  did  much  incidental  good,  and  were  extremely  sub- 
servient ;  but  that  they  were  acquiring  the  means  of  becoming  imperious. 
Ab  in  France  there  was  more  of  united  genius  and  energy  than  in  any 
other  popish  country,  there  first  Romish  fraternities  were  attacked,  Louis 
XIY.  had  from  parade  and  ostentation  cherished  literary  efforts,  though 
In  his  time  they  were  chiefly  confined  to  subjects  of  taste,  sentiment, 
and  physical  research,  without  extending  to  theological  and  political  phi- 
losophy. Once  set  In  motion,  however,  genius  would  not  limit  itself  to 
prescribed  operations.  The  very  enormous  extent  to  which  superstition 
had  carried  the  influence  of  the  church,  attracted  sagacious  speculatists, 
who  proposed  to  inquire  how  far  the  various  privileges  claimed,  doctrines 
inculcated,  and  observances  enjoined,  by  the  clergy,  were  consistent 
with  natural  religion,  truth,  and  reason ;  how  far  the  lives,  sentiments, 
and  opinions  of  churchmen  were  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  virtue  and 
common  sense ;  and  how  far  their  system  of  faith  and  practice  was  con- 
ducive to  the  public  welfare.  They  easily  discerned,  that  in  the  doc- 
trines, institutions,  and  practices  of  the  Roman  catholic  church,  there 
were  parts  totally  incompatible  with  reason,  morality,  and  enlightened 
policy ;  but  in  the  volatile  violence  of  Frenchmen,  they  carried  their 
animadversions  infinitely  further  than  truth  admitted.  Confounding  re- 
ligion itself  with  its  abuses,  they  charged  against  Christianity  the  errors 
and  mischiefs  of  popish  corruptions ;  imputing  to  our  Saviour  and  his 
apostles,  the  consequences  of  the  ignorant,  superstitious  and  usurping 
institutions  of  popes  and  cardinds.  Deism,  and  infidelity  of  all  kinds 
became  very  fashionable  in  France ;  and  in  a  prevailing  dislike  of  reli- 
gious establishments,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Jesuits  should 
escape ;  as,  beside  the  imputations  common  to  other  monastic  orders, 
there  were  such  strong  objections  attaching  pecuiiariy  to  themselves ; 
their  principles,  their  activity,  their  enterprise,  their  corporate  ambition, 
tnd,  above  all,  Ibeir  casuistical  morality,  leaving  a  wide  field  open  for 
palliating  every  crime.  That  enmity  to  tike  Jesuitical  order,  which  virtue 
justified,  if  not  arising  from  a  sense  of  the  hurtful  arts,  and  policy  required, 
was  in  fisict  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  infidelity.  But  other  causes  co- 
operated :  the  order  of  Jansenists  had  become  very  successful,  and  had 
acquired  great  influence ;  the  Jesuits  were  known  to  be  extremely  rich, 
and  the  public  treasures  were  very  much  exhausted.  Ideas  were  long 
entertained,  for  these  various  reasons,  of  suppressing  this  order ;  and,  in 
October  1703,  they  were  actually  crushed  in  France  and  all  the  French 
territories.  The  following  year  they  were  suppressed  in  Portugal  and 
all  its  dependencies ;  in  Spain  they  had  been  suffered  to  exist  some  years 
longer;  but  the  influence  of  French  counsels  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  the 
example  of  his  neighbours,  jealousy  of  their  power,  and  avidity  for  their 
riches,  determined  Charles  to  extinguish  that  order  through  all  his  do- 
minions.   Accordingly  it  was  in  January  1767  ohiained,  that  the  Jesuits 
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should  be  e^>eUed)  and  their  whole  property  seized  for  the  king's  lusei 
The  Jesuits,  notwithstauding  their  sagacity  and  extraordinary  intelligence} 
had  not  the  least  idea  that  any  such  scheme  was  in  agitation ;  and,  during 
the  months  of  February  and  March,  tbey  went  on  with  the  usual  zeal 
and  ardour  in  their  ordinary  occupations,  totally  unsuspicious  of  the  im- 
pending blow  that  was  to  crush  them  for  ever,  where  their  power  had  been 
strongest. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  about  midnight,  the  six  houses  of  the  Jesuits 
in  Madrid  were  surrounded  at  the  same  time  by  detachments  of  military, 
who  opened  the  outer  doors,  secured  the  bells,  and  placed  a  sentinel 
before  each  cell.  These  precautions  being  taken,  the  brothers  were 
ordered  to  rise ;  and  when  assembled,  being  informed  of  his  majesty^s 
commands,  they  assisted  in  packing  up  a  few  moveables  necessary  for 
their  journey.  Meanwhile,  a  sufBcient  number  of  coaches,  chaises,  and 
wagons  were  secured,  and  without  loss  of  time,  they  were  conveyed 
under  a  strong  guard  towards  Carthagena.  This  revolution  was  con- 
ducted with  such  order  and  silence,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid  knew 
nothing  of  what  had  taken  place  till  they  were  informed  of  it  in  the  morn- 
ing :  three  days  ader,  the  expulsion  and  confiscation  were  carried  into 
execution  in  every  part  <^  Spain,  and  in  the  month  of  July  in  Mexico 
and  Peru.  The  confiscated  estates  and  effects  of  the  Jesuits  in  Europe 
and  the  Indies,  amounted  to  above  thirty  millions  sterling ;  and  thus  did 
a  government,  at  one  sweep,  deprive  a  corporation  of  its  subjects,  and 
of  an  immense  property,  without  any  proof  of  guilt.  However  just  the 
political  reasons  for  suppressing  the  order  might  be,  the  rapacious  seizure 
of  their  property  was  inconsistent  with  every  principle  of  justice,  and 
could  not  have  taken  place  under  any  equitable  system  of  polity.  la 
Naples,  and  other  catholic  countries,  the  Jesuits  were  suppressed  with 
similar  circumstances  of  tyranny* 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  the  royid  family  of  England  received  a  very 
afliicting  blow  in  the  sudden  death  of  the  duke  of  York,  eldest  brother  of 
the  king.  His  highness  had  been  travelling  through  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy ;  and  at  Monaco  was  seized  with  a  putrid  (ever,  which  termi- 
nated fatally  on  the  7th  of  September.  He  belonged  to  the  navy,  and 
bad  served  during  the  war ;  he  was  esteemed  a  prince  of  good  accom- 
plishments, amiable  disposition,  and  aifable  manners,  and  was.  beloved 
by  those  who  had  the  chief  access  to  his  confidence  and  intimacy.  Re 
^ed  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age,  and  his  remains  were  brought  home  and 
intenred  in  Westminster-abbey.  About  tt^e  same  time,  died  a  gentleman 
who  was  rising  fast  into  the  first  political  eminence,  the  honourable 
Charles  Townshend,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer*  Lord  Chatham's  inp 
•  &rmities  had  for  some  timo  almost  entirely  prevented  him  from  taking 
«ny  efficient  share  in  administration ;  during  his  lordship's  inaction,  Mr. 
Townshend,  with  shining  and  versatile  talents,  was  tiie  most  active  mem- 
ber of  the  ministry,  and  was  taking  a  lead  in  the  management  of  affairs. 
He  was  a  personage  of  very  considerable  abilities;  prompt,  brilliant,  witty, 
and  eloquent ;  not,  indeed,  very  select,  either  in  the  measures  which  he 
proposed,  or  the  arguments  that  he  emplojed,  but  extremely  happy  in 
the  art  of  giving  the  best  colour  to  the  sentiments  and  opinions  which  he 
happened  to  adopt.  Although  a  man  of  genius,  he  appears  to  have 
been  rather  moro  fit  for  literary  than  pohtical  attainments,  or  much  more 
^uutiousmbeuk  cmrancy  of  o^ons  than  their  weight ;  he  was  extremely 
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inconstasL  Wbeo  the  staoip  act  wu  popahv  m  die  bmm^  1m  AoMmeA 
IB  its  faToor;  wheo  it  lost  its  popularity,  he  Toted  for  the  repeal;  ead 
vhen  the  repeal  was  afterwmids  a  sabject  of  complaiot,  be  proposed  a 
nev  plan  for  raiding  a  reTenoe.  He  took  no  thne  to  form  general  and 
comprehensive  views^  and  had  no  fixed  principles  of  policy.  As  aa 
orator,  he  waa  an  omajneot  to  the  house  of  commons ;  but  must  have 
entirely  changed  his  modes  and  habits,  before  he  could  be  a  rery  advaa- 
tegeona  accession  to  the  councils  of  his  country  as  a  principal  states- 


Alinistiy  was  now  weak  and  distracted ;  vanoua  plans  of  coalition  and 
eomprehension,  to  give  it  strength,  were  proposed ;  but  the  ne«rotiations 
were  unsuccessfuL  Several  partial  changes  were  made,  in  which  the  oA 
ficea  were  hlled  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen  connected  with  the  house  of 
Bedford*  Lord  Weymouth  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  in  the  place 
of  general  Conway,  who  had  been  advanced  in  his  protessional  line.  A 
new  office,  of  secretary  of  state  tor  the  colonies,  was  created,  and  b^ 
slowed  on  lord  Hillsborough.  The  earl  of  Northington,  loaded  wiUl 
jeaiB,  retired  Oom  his  place  of  president  of  the  council,  and  was  suo* 
ceeded  by  earl  Gower*  Besides  these  promotions  of  the  friends  of  the 
family,  Frederick  lord  North,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Guilford, 
made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  venerable  earl  of  Chatham 
bad  been  consulted  prenous  to  the  proposed  alterations,  and  had  declared 
that  the  state  of  his  health  rendered  liis  interference  impracticable.  He, 
had  no  share  in  the  appointments,  and  trom  this  time  cannot  be 
as  making  one  of  the  Gralton  ministry,  or  responsible  for  any 
of  its  acts. — ^The  scarcity  of  com  continaed ;  and  from  the  distresses  of 
the  poor,  great  riobs  took  place  in  the  manufacturing  towns. 

On  the  ^th  of  fiovember  parliament  met.  Nothing  from  abroad  (liis 
majesty  said)  appeared  likely  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity,  or  to  di* 
vert  their  attention  from  the  internal  afiairs  of  the  kingdom.  The  sole  ob- 
ject specifically  recommended  to  their  notice  was,  the  scarcity  and  deaitb 
of  com.  Interference  in  the  price  of  provisions  on  the  part  of  govern* 
ment,  is  extremely  delicate  and  difficult ;  nor  can  the  legislature  easily 
adopt  any  efiectuaJ  mode  for  that  purpose,  except  by  the  encouragement 
of  importation  in  times  of  exigency,  and  the  promotion  of  agriculture  to 
prevent  their  recurrence.  Parliament  renewed  the  regulations  of  the  for- 
mer  year,  adding  to  them  a  bill  for  importing  \%heat  and  flower  from  Af- 
rica; and  an  act,  similar  to  the  law  of  the  preceding  session,  was  passed 
ibr  limiting  the  dividends  of  the  East  India  Company. 

The  most  important  measure  discussed  in  this  session  of  parliament 
was,  a  law  proposed  by  opposition  for  limiting  the  period  of  resuming 
crown  grants  to  sixty  years.  This  bill  originated  in  a  transaction  aflecting 
two  private  individuals.  WilUam  III.  had  made  a  grant  to  the  first  earl 
of  Portland,  of  the  honour  of  Penrith  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  with 
the  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging.  The  forest  of  Inglewood,  and 
the  manor  and  castle  of  Carhsle  were  considered  as  parts  of  this  grant, 
and  had  been  accordingly  enjoyed  by  the  family  by  the  same  tenure  and 
in  the  same  quiet  possession  as  the  rest.  These  last  tenements,  how- 
ever, were  not  specified  in  the  grant ;  and  sir  James  Lowther,  being  ac- 
ctuBtely  informed  of  this  circumstancet  in  summer,  1767,  presented  a 
mOmodaLto  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  stating,  that  he  had  discovered  thfet 
the  forest  of  Inglewood,  and  the  soccage  of  the  castle  of  Carlisle,  ha4 
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been  long  withheld  from  the  crown  without  its  receiving  any  benefit  froai 
^em,  and  therefore  prayed  a  lease  of  three  lives.  Having  consulted  the 
surveyor  of  crown  lands,  they  granted  the  possessions  in  question,  not- 
withstanding the  representations  of  the  duke  of  Portland.  His  grace  now 
stopped  progress  in  the  exchequer  office ;  the  cause  was  tried  before  the 
barons  of  exchequer,  an4  sir  James  Lowther  was  nonsuited.  Upon  this 
attempted  resumption,  the  bill  was  fbonded.  Opposition  insisted,  that  the 
attempt  was  a' revival  of  the  obsolete  and  t3rrannical  law,  nullum  tanptu 
occurrit  regt,  by  which  no  length  of  time  or  possession  can  be  a  bar 
against  the  claims  of  the  crown.  The  exercise  of  any  right  upon  this 
maxim,  it  was  shown,  was  practised  only  by  the  most  arbitrary  princes, 
and  even  by  them  with  caution,  as  they  were  sensible  of  the  general  ab- 
horrence w4iich  every  act  of  the  kind  excited.  It  was  farther  said,  that 
the  present  grant  was  founded  on  a  most  unconstitutional  motive,  to  ob- 
tain a  party  and  undue  influence  in  the  general  election ;  and  that  the 
avowed  opposition  of  interests  in  the  same  country  between  the  parties,, 
and  the  particular  connexions  of  one  of  them,  left  no  room  to  doubt  that, 
this  was  the  object  in  view.  On  the  other  side  it  was  observed,  that  the 
tenements  in  question  were  neither  specified  nor  understood  in  the  grant; 
that  they  belonged  to  the  crown,  not  by  resumption,  (for  there  had  becA 
no  alienation,)  but  by  original  right ;  and  the  crown  was  no  more  to 
blame  for  taking  possession  of  its  own  property,  than  a  private  person. 
The  earl  of  Portland  and  his  family  had  been  sufficiently  compensat<^ 
for  their  services ;  and,  after  seventy  years  possession  of  an  estate  to 
which  they  had  no  right,  they  .might  contentedly  resign  it  to  the  true 
owner,  when  there  was  no  demand  made  upon  them  for  the  past  issues. 
Ministry  after  finding  their  arguments  against  limitation  of  resumptions 
not  likely  to  be  successful,  changed  their  mode  of  procedure,  and  pro- 
posed that  the  bill  should  be  postponed  till  the  next  year,  and  this  mo- 
tion was  carried  by  a  majority  of  twenty ;  but  the  supplies  being  settled, 
and  other  business  finished,  an  end  was  put  to  the  session ;  and,  on  tho 
tenth  of  March,  parliament  was  dissolved. 

The  first  parfiament  of  George  III.  exhibits  no  distinguishing  marks 
of  legislative  wisdom.  Its  chief  objects  were,  individual  proseciiti<m 
and  colonial  regulation :  respecting  Wilkes,  and  other  persons  involved 
in  his  publications,  the  majority  of  its  members  proceeded  with  the  pas- 
sion of  partisans,  and  not  the  cool  policy  of  senators ;  and  towards 
America,  the  conduct  of  this  body  was  a  succession  of  contradictory 
measures,  neither  effectual  in  coercion  nor  concession.  They  irritated, 
conciliated,  and  irritated  again ;  and  left  the  colonies  ill-afiected  to  the 
country,  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  American  war.  But,  though  their  ag- 
gregate policy  was  either  inefficient  or  hurtful,  yet  they  contained  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  individual  ability.  In  the  latter  years,  mature  and 
formed  eloquence  was  most  conspicuous  in  the  house  of  peers.  In  the 
house  of  commons,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Townshend,  the  ablest  ora- 
tors had  not  arrived  at  the  perfection  which  they  were  severally  destined 
to  attain.  The  eloquence  at  that  time,  though  brilliant,  animated,  and 
impressive,  did  not,  either  in  closeness  and  force  of  reasoning,  compre- 
bonsiveness  of  views,  or  political  philosophy,  equal  the  ^orts  of  more 
recent  periods. 

Having  brought  the  first  British  parliament  of  his  majesty  to  a  conclu- 
sioni  we  must  now  turn  oucattention  to  the  afiairs  of  Ireland,  which, 
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from  the  commencement  of  the  reign,  were  of  more  than  usual  impor- 
tance, and  since  that  time  bad  become  extremely  interesting.  To  com- 
prehend the  passing  transactions  of  the  sister  kingdom,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  a  short  retrospective  survey  of  causes  and  events,  which  power- 
fully affected  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  character  of  the  people. 

The  Irish  were  originally  sunk  in  barbarism,  far  beneath  any  other 
inhabitants  of  middle  Europe,  even  in  their  most  uncivilized  ages.* 
Never  conquered,  nor  even  invaded,  by  the  Romans,  they  continued 
stiil  in  the  most  savage  state  ;  and  were  distinguished  by  those  vices,  to 
which  human  nature  is  always  subject,  when  it  is  neither  tamed  by  edu- 
cation nor  restrained  by  laws.  The  small  principalities  into  which  they 
were  divided,  exercised  perpetual  rapine  and  violence  against  each  other; 
the  uncertain  succession  of  their  princes  was  a  continual  source  of  do- 
mestic convulsions ;  the  usual  title  of  each  petty  sovereign  was  the 
murder  of  his  predecessor  ;  courage  «»nd  force,  though  exercised  in  the 
commission  of  crimes,  were  more  honoured  than  any  pacific  virtues. 
The  most  simple  arts  of  life,  tillage,  and  agriculture,  were  almost  wholly 
unknown.  They  had  felt  the  invasion  of  the  Danes,  and  the  other 
northern  tribes ;  but  the^e  inroads,  which  had  spread  barbarism  into  the 
rest  of  Europe,  tended  rather  to  improve  the  Irish  ;  and  the  only  towns 
which  were  to  be  found  in  the  island,  had  been  planted  along  the  coast 
by  the  freebooters  of  Norway  and  Denmark.  The  other  inhabitants 
exercised  pasturage  in  the  open  country ;  sought  protection  from  any 
danger  in  their  forests  and  morasses  ;  and  being  divided  by  the  fiercest 
animosities  against  each  other,  were  still  more  intent  on  the  means  of 
mutual  injury,  than  on  the  expedients  of  common,  or  even  private  inter- 
est. So  situated  and  disposed,  when  they  were  conquered  by  Henry 
II.,  the  Irish  did  not  improve  from  their  connexion  with  a  less  barbarous 

nation. 

Although  no  country  had  been  blessed  with  a  greater  proportion  of 
able  sovereigns  than  England,  from  the  time  of  Henry  ll.  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIL,  yet  no  policy  could  he  more  absurd  and  prejudicial,  than 
the  system  which  had  been  uniformly  pursued  respecting  Ireland.  The 
conquerors  not  only  took  no  paius  to  communicate  to  the  conquered 
their  own  progressive  civilization,  but  even  prevented  those  advances 
which  the  latter  might  have  ihemselvos  made.  While  from  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century,  other  countries  were  emerging  from  that  profound 
ignorance  in  which  Europe  was  then  sunk;  that  unfortunate  island, 
possessing  eyery  natural  means  of  improvement,  a  climate  temperate 
and  salutary,  a  fertile  soil,  a  maritime  situation,  numberless  harbours, 
a  people  sprightly,  ready  in  apprehension,  having  a  fire  of  ingenuity  that 
beamed  through  the  thick  fogs  of  their  ignorance,  with  every  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual  capability  of  improvement,  they,  from  political 
debasement,  were  in  a  condition  of  stationary  savageness.  Such  men, 
strangers  to  arts  and  industry,  were  naturally  prone  to  disorder  and  in- 
surrection. To  quell  revolt,  and  prevent  its  recurrence,  Henry  VII. 
proposed  the  extension  of  English  jurisprudence  tothe  appendent  island. 
Poyning,  lord  deputy  to  the  king,  procured  the  enactment  of  that  me- 
morable statute,  which  bears  his  name,  by  which  all  the  former  laws 

•  SeeStrabo,  who  dcicribeff  the  rish  as  infinitely  more  Mvnge  than  the  Gaiil\ 
fierroans  or  Britont,  '  •  \ 
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should  be  of  force  in  Ireland,  and  that  no  bill  could  be  introduced  into 
the  Irish  parliament,  unless  it  had  previously  received  the  aanction  of  the 
council  of  England.  The  purpose  of  this  ordinance  was  evidently  much 
more  to  ensure  dominion  than  to  impart  civilization ;  and  though  the  com- 
munication of  English  laws  might  ultimately  tend  to  infuse  a  portion  of 
English  arts,  manners,  and  industry,  yet  its  direct  and  immediate  ten- 
dency was  to  trench  upon  Irish  independence ;  and  they  long  continued 
discontented  and  turbulent.  After  the  reformation  was  established  in 
England,  theological  difference  inflamed  the  discontents.  If  men  so 
uncultivated  possessed  any  vestiges  of  Christianity,  being  totally  unfit 
for  the  genuine  wisdom  and  goodness  of  that  divine  system,  they  must 
have  received  it  with  the  grossest  corruptions  which  it  had  acquired  from 
interested  imposture,  oscitant  negligence,  or  torpid  stupidity.  "  Super- 
stition (says  one  of  the  glories  of  that  country,  after  Irish  genius  had 
begun  to  show  its  strength  and  briJIiancy*)  is  the  only  religion  of  ignorant 
minds."  Devoted  to  the  most  abject  popery,  the  Irish,  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  were  easily  the  dupes  of  all  the  artifices  of  the  Romish  com- 
bination :  discontent,  bursting  out  in  partial  insurrection,  spread  to  ge- 
neral rebellion.  The  vigour  and  prudence  of  Mountjoy  crushed  revoH; 
but  a  more  difficult  task  still  remained,  to  civilize  the  inhabitants,  to  re- 
concile them  to  laws  and  industry,  and  to  render  their  subjection  durable 
and  useful  to  the  crown  of  England.  King  James  proceeded  in  this  work 
by  a  steady,  regular,  and  well  concerted  plan,  and  made  greater  advances 
towards  the  reformation  of  that  kingdom,  than  had  been  achieved  during 
Che  four  hundred  and  forty  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  conquest 
The  act  of  Poynings  had  given  authority  to  English  laws,  and  rendered 
future  statutes  of  Ireland  dependent  on  the  English  government,  but  bad 
not  abolished,  the  Irish  customs,  which  supplied  the  place  of  laws,  and 
were  calculated  to  keep  the  people  in  perpetual  barbarism  and  disorder. 
Of  these  usages,  the  most  noted  respecting  penal  proceedings  was  the 
brehon^  by  which  every  crime,  even  murder  itself,  was  punished,  not  with 
death,  but  by  a  fine  or  pecuniary  mulct,  which  was  levied  upon  the  cri- 
minal. In  the  distribution  of  property,  the  customs  of  gavelkmd  and 
tanisiry  were  no  less  inimical  to  the  purposes  of  civilised  society :  the 
land,  by  the  custom  of  gavelkind,  was  divided  among  all  the  males  of  the 
sept  or  family,  both  bastard  and  legitimate ;  and,  after  partition  made,  if 
any  of  the  sept  died,  his  portion  was  not  shared  out  among  his  sons ;  but 
the  chieflain,  at  his  discretion,  made  a  new  partition  of  all  the  lands  be- 
longing to  that  sept,  and  gave  every  one  his  share.  As  no  man,  by  rea- 
son of  this  custom,  enjoyed  the  fixed  property  of  any  land  ;  to  build,  to 
plant,  to  enclose,  to  cultivate,  to  improve,  would  have  been  so  much  lo3t 
labour.!  The  tanists,  or  chieftains,  though  drawn  from  the  principal 
families,  were  not  hereditary,  but  were  established  by  election,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  by  force  and  violence.  Their  authority  was  almost 
absolute ;  and  notwithstanding  that  certain  lands  were  assigned  to  the 
office,  its  chief  profits  resulted  from  exactions,  dues,  and  assessments, 
for  which  there  was  ..no  fixed  laigr,  and  which  were  levied  at  pleasure. 
These  customs  James  abolished,  .and  in  their  place  substituted  English 
law,  established  circuits,  banished  oppression,  administered  justice,  as- 
certained the  rules  of  property^  and  severely  punished  ciimes  and  dis- 

*  Burke.  f  Home,  vot.  iii. 
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orders.   He  did  not  confine  big  improvements  to  the  introduction  of  laws 
for  secaring  property  and  punishing  crimes,  but  promoted  means  of  ac- 
quiring riches  and  preventing  enormity.    He  first  endeavoured  to  stimu- 
late industry,  and  was  peculiarly  successful  in  the  province  of  Ulster, 
which,  having  fallen  to  the  crown  by  the  attainder  of  rebels,  was  entirely 
at  his  disposal.     The  land  was  divided  into  moderate  shares,  the  largest 
not  exceeding  2,000  acres.     Many  natives  of  £ngland  and  of  Scotland 
received  grants  of  estates,  and  brought  from  their  respective  countries, 
tenants,  who  were  capable  by  skill  and  industry,  to  cultivate  and  improve 
the  grounds,  and  also  to  practise  other  useful  pursuits.     The  Irish  were 
removed  from  the  hills  and  fastnesses,  ^nd  settled  in  the  open  country : 
fansbandry  and  the  arts  were  taught  them  ;  a  fixed  habitation  was  secured ; 
plunder  and  robbery  were  punished ;  and,  by  these  means,  Ulster,  from 
being  tho  most  wild  and  disorderly  province  of  all  Ireland,  soon  became 
the  best  cultivated  and  roost  civilized.*    By  these  wise  and  prudent 
measures,  James  laid  the  basis  of  justice,  security  and  humanity  in  Ire* 
land ;  but  various  obstacles  impeded  the  superstructure,  which  were  prin- 
cipcdly  referable  to  two  sources,  property  and  religion.    Long  established 
custom,  however  absurd,  or  even  pernicious,  is  extremely  difficult  to  be 
overcome,  especially  among  barbarians,  whose  regard  to  mere  usage  is 
in  the  inverse  proportion  of  their  liberality  and  intelligence.    The  appro- 
priation to  individuals  of  lands,  which,  according  to  their  ancient  custom, 
belonged  to  a  sept  or  family,  was  extremely  disagreeable  to  the  Irish. 
Besides  their  disapprobation  of  the  new  tenure,  they  were  greatly  dis- 
satisfied with  many  of  the  proprietors,  who,  possessing  the  lands  which 
bad  formerly  belonged  to  communities,  were  regarded  by  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  as  aliens  and  interlopers,  and  a  distinction  arose  between  the 
new  settlers  and  the  old  hishj  that  long  subsisted,  and  often  manifested 
itself  in  very  fatal  effects.     Most  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  continued 
addicted  to  the  Romish  superstition.     The  liberal  spirit  of  England  to* 
wards  diversities  of  theological  belief,  granted  to  the  catholics  of  Ireland 
a  degree  of  indulgence  almost  amounting  to  a  toleration ;  but  so  long  as 
the  churches  and  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  were  kept  from  the  priests, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  endure  the  neighbourhood  of  profane  heretics, 
being  themselves  discontented,  they  continually  endeavoured  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  cordial  amity  between  the  English  and  Irish  nations. 
Instigated  by  these  spiritual  directors,  as  well  as  inspired  with  a  love  of 
national  independence,  they  ardently  desired  the  expulsion  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  waited  with  impatience  for  an  opportunity  of  making  the  at- 
tempt.    When  the  Scotch  presbyterians  began  their  hostilities  against 
Charles  I.  and  his  liturgy,  and  the  English  puritans  menaced  the  mitre 
and  the  crown,  the  Irish  leaders  thought  the  occasion  auspicious  to  re- 
volt.    A  conspiracy  was  formed  for  overpowering  the  English,  repos- 
sessing the  lands  of  their  forefathers,  effecting  a  complete  separation  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland,  and  re-establishing  the  catholic  religion  as 
paramount  and  supreme.     Actuated  by  such  powerful  passions,  in  pur- 
suing their  objects  they  displayed  not  only  impetuous  ardour,  but  a  vigour 
of  ability,  and  a  skilful  and  comprehensive  concert  of  measures,  that  de- 
monstrated them  to  be  very  far  advanced,  since  the  desultory  insurrec- 
tions of  the  former  century.     Tho  native  genius  of  the  Irish,  improved 

*  Hume,  vol.  iii. 
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even  by  partial  and  reluctant  intercourse  with  the  English,  evinced  the 
beneficial  tendency  of  the  system  of  James ;  and  their  very  counsels  and 
efforts  to  effect  a  separation,  proved  the  benefits  that  must  accrue  from 
the  connexion-  To  the  historical  reader,  who  can  perceive  and  combine 
the  mixed  uniformity  and  variations  of  national  character  in  the  progres- 
sive stages  of  knowledge  and  civility,  the  Irish  conspiracy  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  affords  subjects  of  reflection,  which  are  not  only  important 
in  themselves,  but  illustrate  transactions,  pursuits,  and  conduct  in  very 
recent  periods.  The  plot  of  1641  was  remarkable  for  unity  of  design, 
extensive  organization  of  plan,  and  secresy  of  preparation  from  which 
there  might  have  been  expected  to  follow,  firm,  cool,  and  resolute  exe- 
cution ;  but  when  it  ripened  to  insurrection,  it  burst  forth  with  an  impe- 
tuous fury  and  atrocity,  Uker  to  the  blood-thirsty  cruelty  of  savage  ani- 
mals, than  the  regulated  courage  of  rational  creatures  seeking  moment- 
ous objects.  More  and  Maguire,  the  projectors,  were  able  men,  but 
their  associate  ONeal,  and  the  greater  portion  of  their  followers,  were 
barbarians,  with  the  violent  and  uncontrolled  passions  of  rude  tribes ; 
which,  in  any  evil  direction,  were  the  more  mischievous,  from  the  natural 
sagacity,  ingenuity,  and  force  of  the  Irish  character ;  and  wliich  were 
then  stimulated  by  the  interested,  bigoted,  and  infuriated  teachers  of  a 
gloomy  and  ferocious  superstition.  The  massacre  that  ensued,  so  horrid 
in  its  enormities,  spread  over  all  the  provinces  of  Ireland,  and  involved 
the  whole  island  in  guilt.  The  daring  vigour  of  Cromwell  crushed  the 
insurrection  of  Ireland,  and  employed  plunder  and  forfeiture,  the  usual 
means  of  military  usurpers  to  reward  the  instruments  of  their  dominion, 
and  to  strengthen  present  tyranny ;  little  regardless  of  the  real  interests 
and  permanent  prosperity  of  possessions  which  they  hold  on  such  a  pre- 
carious tenure*  In  the  confiscation  were  comprehended,  not  only  the 
revolters  against  the  English  government,  but  the  loyal  partisans  of  the 
ill-fated  monarch.  A  more  sudden  and  violent  change  of  property  was 
THEN  unknown  in  the  annals  of  injustice ;  five  millions  of  acres,  which 
had  been  wrested  from  the  former  proprietors,  were  divided  among  tho 
creditors  of  the  anti- monarchical  party,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  protector. 
An  order  was  even  ist^ued,  to  confine  all  the  native  Irish  to  the  province 
of  Connnught,  where  they  would  be  shut  up  by  rivers,  lakes,  and  moun- 
tains :  and  could  not,  it  was  hoped,  be  any  longer  dangerous  to  the  English 
government.*  A  policy  at  once  so  absurd  and  inhuman,  was  a  principal 
cause  of  subsequent  discontents,  disorders,  and  convulsions  in  Ireland, 
and  very  long  counteracted  the  wise  and  beneficent  purposes  which  the 
system  of  James  had  sought  to  obtain :  the  insatiate  rapacity  of  the 
usurper  rendered  inoflectual  theprovident  cares  and  counsel* of  the  law- 
ful king.  To  redress  tlie  grievances  of  the  Irish  sufferers,  was  a  great 
object  of  the  wise  counsellors  by  whom  Charles  tlie  second  was  directed 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign ;  but  it  was  tound  an  arduous  task,  either 
to  undo,  or  compensate,  such  flagrant  and  extensive  iniquities.  The  re- 
volutionary soldiers  and  monicd  speculators  could  not  be  dispossessi^d, 
because  they  were  the  most  powerful  aiwl  only  armed  part  of  Ireland; 
and,  besides,  it  appeared  expedient  to  favour  tliem,  in  order  to  support 
the  protestant  and  English  interest  in  that  kingdom;  and  becaune  they 
had  generally,  with  a  seeming  zeal  and  alacrity,  joined  in  tiie  king's  res- 

•  Hume,  voi  iv. 
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teiatioii*     Charles  therefore  promised  hy  a  proclamation  to  mffintaia 
their  settlement,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  amends  to  the  innocent 
sufferers ;  and  proposed  to  perform  this  engagement  from  several  funds, 
but  chiefly  a  quantity  of  land  which  was  still  unappropriated.    When  the 
various  sources  of  recompense  were  accurately  examined,  they  were 
found  totally  inadequate  to  the  purpose  of  indemnification ;  so  that  either 
the  present  possessors  must  be  disturbed,  or  the  grievances  of  the  ancient 
proprietors  continue  without  redress :  anxiety  and  alarm  seized  both  the 
claimants  and  the  holders ;  the  former  eager  to  recover  the  infaehtanco 
of  their  fathers,  the  latter  afraid  to  lose,  but  resolute  to  retain  their 
own  acquisitions.     The  duke  of  Ormond,  appointed  lord  lieutenant,  htis 
deemed  the  most  proper  person,  from  prudence  and  equity,,  to  copnpro- 
mise  dilTerences,  and  reconcile  jarring  pretensions ;  and,  after  encoun- 
tering various  obstacles  and  difficulties,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  pre-" 
vailing  on  the  parties  to  accede  to  a  modification.     The  CromweQiaii 
possessors  agreed  to  relinquish  one  third  of  their  lands^  which  was  to  be 
distributed  among  the  dispossessed  Irish,  who  had  either  been  entirely 
innocent  of  insurrection,  or  had  adhered  to  the  royal  family.     In  the 
former  case  they  were  compelled  to  undertake  one  of  the  most  arduous 
tasks  that  can  be  required  in  the  establishment  of  truth — the  proof  of  a 
negative :  they  were  to  be  presumed  guilty,  unless  they  evinced  the  con* 
trary :  they  wefe,  besides,  debarred  from  pleading  innocence,  if  they  had 
ever  lived  in  the  quetrters  of  rebels.    From  the  wide  latitude  of  construe* 
tive  guilt,  and  the  difficulty  of  exculpatory  demonstration,  many  persons 
free  from  the  crime  remained  involved  in  the  punishment ;  and  as  two- 
thirds  of  the  lands  still  were  held  by  persons  whom  the  former  proprietors 
regarded  as  usurpers,  they  deemed  themselves  the  victims  of  injustice. 
These  sentiments  were  not  confined  to  actual  sufierers,  but  diffused 
among  their  friends  and  connexions,  and  incorporating  with  the  spirit  of 
national  independence  and  popery,  overspread  the  ancient  Irish.    There 
were  now  in  Ireland  two  great  parties,  in  the  nature  of  things  reciprocally 
hostile :  the  present  holders,  attached  to  the  English  government,  whose 
power  only  could  secure  tlieir  possessions  ;  and  the  expelled  descendants 
of  the  ancient  owners,  who  were  inimical  to  that  government  which  they 
conceived  to  preclude  the  vindication  of  their  rights.     In  both,  interest 
and  religion  went  hand  in  hand.     The  new  proprietors,  chiefly  of  Eng- 
lish extraction,  were  generally  protestants,  and  the  ejected  Irish,  catho- 
lics.    The  mild  and  equitable  administration  of  Ormond,  however,  pre- 
vented the  discordant  spirit  from  immediately  bursting  out  in  renewed 
insurrection.    His  great  object  was,  impartially  and  equitably  to  promote 
the  good  of  all  classes,  whether  protestants  or  catholics,  and  to  engender 
in  both  a  disposition  to  conciliation.     In  the  latter  years  of  Charles,  the 
expectations  that  were  entertained  from  a  popish  successor,  distinguished 
for  ardent  zeal,  co-operated  with  the  wihdom  of  Ormond  in  preventing 
the  catholics  from  attempting  to  disturb  the  English  government  of  Ire- 
land.    The  furious  bigotry  of  James  overleaped  every  bound  of  true 
policy ;  and,  without  any  preparation  or  precaution,  eagerly  endeavoured 
to  re-establish  the  catholic  religion  in  intolerant  supremacy,  annulled 
protestant  charters  and  corporations,  filled  the  otfices  of  state  with  Ro- 
manists, and  gave  the  supreme  direction  of  atlairs  to  Tyrconnel,  as  vio- 
lent a  bigot  as  himself.     The  protestanls  in  great  mmibers  left  the  kiuff- 
dom,  and  the  interests  of  England  in  the  sister  island  were  almost  totally 
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^esirojedy  when  the  frairttc  fblly  of  James  gave  way  to  the  ability  of 
William.  The  Irish  catholics  strenuously  embraced  the  interest  of  the 
lexiled  kpog,  and  hoped  that  his  restoration  would  both  re-establish  the 
Komi^  religion,  and  enable  them  to  regain  all  the  lands  now  occupied 
by  prolestants.  Repossession  and  religion  being  the  chief  purposes  of 
their  adberence  to  the  popish  prince,  they  combated  with  their  usual 
tmpetaosiiy,  and  butchered  with  their  usual  fury ;  but,  after  a  bloody  con* 
test  and  repeated  defeats,  the  insurgents  were  finally  overcome  by  the 
ilisciplined  valour  of  English  soldiers.  Having  the  rebels  at  his  feet, 
\^lliani  perceived  the  policy  which  wisdom  dictates  towards  reduced 
lebels,  who  may  be  reclaimed  and  rendered  useful  subjects ;  and  at  the 
celebraied  treaty  of  Limerick,  granted  to  the  Irish  catholics  what  they 
considered  as  the  gpeat  charter  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties,  and 
siUowed  afl  amnesty  for  the  past,  on  their  swearing  allegiance  for  the 
fotui^ ;  aillowing  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  present  govern* 
ment,  to  retire  into,other  countries.  Various  forfeitures  having  fallen  to 
the  crown  before  this  capitulation,  the  king  gratified  the  friends  of  the 
£ng1ish  government  with  a  part  of  the  confiscations,  but  remitted  a  con- 
siderable portion ;  and  adopted  conciliation,  as  the  means  which  would 
render  the  two  kingdoms  reciprocally  beneficial.  Great  pains  were  em- 
ploye^ to  spread  industry-  and  the  arts ;  the  intercourse  of  Ireland  with 
Engknd  and  Scotland,  no  longer  interrupted  with  rebellioiis,  being  ra- 
pidly inereased,  taught  and  encouraged  manufactures,' and  promoted  hus- 
iiandry.  The  Irish,  ingenious  and  intelligent,  readily  comprehended  the 
lessons  they  received ;  and,  .in  sooae  parts  of  the  island,  employed  per- 
severance and  industry,  and  felt  the  strength  and  resources  which  their 
country  contained,  if  they  were  steadily  and  judiciously  employed.  Du- 
ring the  reign  of  Anne  they  grew  in  prosperit}*,  and  appeared  to  be  well 
satisfied  widi  the  English  government. 

In  th^^reign  of  George  La  law  was  passed,  making  a  very  material 
changein  the  relation  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  rendering 
the  steter  kingdom  much  more  dependent  upon  Britain,  than  even  the 
statute  of  Poyniogs  had  proposed ;  and  whereas  that  lawgiver  had  pro- 
cured a  jaegatiye  and  preventive  control  over  Irish  legislation,  the  bill  of 
George  L  gave  a  positive  and  enacting  power,  and  also  established  the 
subjection  of  Irish  courts  of  justice  to  the  corresponding  tribunals  of 
England.  This  change  passed  without  much  animadversion  at  the  time, 
though  it  was  destined  to  be  afterwards  a  very  important  subject  of  dis- 
cussion and  correction.  The  Iriah  in  that  reign  appear  to  have  been 
chiefly  engaged  by  the  interests  of  their  new  commerce,  from  which  may 
be  derived  their  violent  opposition  to  Wood's  half-pence.  The  growing 
trade  of  Ireland  was  regarded  by  many  ef  the  English  with  an  unfounded 
jealousy,  as  they  apprehended  from  its  increase  a  competition  of  com- 
mercial interests ;  and  the  legislature  of  Britain  clogged  the  industry  of 
Ireland  with  various  restrictions,  which  were  extremely  injudicious,  im- 
mediately injurious  to  Irish,  and  ultimately  to  British,  prosperity. 

In  the  reign  of  George  11.  the  incumbrances  were  partially  removed ; 
wool  and  woollen  yarn  were  allowed  to  be  imported  both  to  Scotland 
and  England ;  aflerwards  cattle  and  tallow,  salted  beef  and  pork,  ob- 
tained the  same  permission.  At  one  period  there  aro;9e  a  contest  be- . 
tween  the  government  and  the  Irish  house  of  commons  respecting  privi- 
lege and  prerogative,  in  the  application  of  the  surplus  of  revenue^  which 
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the  eonnnona  cooeeiTed  they  had  a  right  to  appropriate  nithout  the  con* 
Bent  of  the  crowiu  Popular  orators  operatiBg  on  the  fiery  spirit  of  the 
Irish,  the  dispute  became  extremely  Tiolent:  and  though  aAerwards 
quieted  by  the  skilful  application  of  government  to  the  leaders  of  most 
influence  with  the  people,  yet  the  seeds  of  dissatisfaction  still  remained, 
and  the  persons  roost  keenly  in  opposition  to  government  acquired  pro- 
portionate popularity.  The  duke  of  Newcastle,  agreeably  to  the  general 
rale  of  his  policy,  sought  to  govern  Ireland  by  a  junto,  composed  of  men 
of  family  or  ofiicial  influence.  Another  body  of  men  assumed  the  name 
of  patriots ;  they  professed  to  make  the  commercial  benefit  and  political 
rights  of  their  country  the  great  objects  of  their  pursuits,  and  to  reprobate 
every  measure  or  practice  that  appeared  to  lessen  the  political  or  com- 
mercial benefits  of  Ireland ;  they  inveighed  against  the  powers  asserted 
by  the  British  government,  the  restrictions  upon  trade,  and  the  expenses 
of  the  pension  list,  and  co-operated  with  any  party  or  individual  that  hap- 
pened to  be  in  opposition  to  administration.  Conceived  to  be  sincere  in 
their  professions  of  patriotism,  they  were  revered  by  the  populace^  vAio 
received  their  representations  as  the  oracles  of  truth,  and  at  the  death  of 
Creorge  II.  a  spirit  of  disaffection  and  discord  was  manifest  in  many  parts 
of  Ireland. 

George  III.  proposed  to  govern  Ireland  as  well  as  Britain  without  any 
regard  to  party  distinctions ;  but,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  the  ani- 
mosities were  inflamed  to  a  very  high  pitch,  by  a  dispute  about  a  money 
bill.  In  October  1761,  his  majesty  sent  as  lord-lieutenant  the  earl  of 
Halifax,  who  was  esteemed  well  qualified  by  united  vigour  and  'prudence 
for  supporting  the  rights  of  the  crown,  and  conciliating  the  affections  and 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  people.  In  his  speeches  to  the  legislature, 
and  in  his  executorial  conduct,  he  endeavoured  to  soften  aiid  banish  ani- 
mosities, to  promote  unanimity,  to  recommend  and  enforce  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  to  encourage  the  education 
of  youth,  and  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge.  But  the  very  progress 
of  husbandry  produced  discontents  and  commotions  among  many  of  the 
ignorant  people,  who  had  neither  discernment  to  understand  improve-^ 
roents,  nor  patience  to  await  results.  Parties  of  men  assembled  to -de* 
stroy  enclosures,  under  the  pretext  of  restoring  commons  to  the  poor, 
and  committed  various  outrages :  the  insurgents  wearing  over  their  clothes 
a  white  firock,  thence  received  the  name  of  white  boys,  that  afterwards 
became  so  noted  and  so  terrible.  These  banditti  secured  their  imion, 
and  increased  their  numbers,  by  t)ath8  of  secresy,  an  organized  plan, 
and  by  inflicting  the  severest  cruelties  on  all  who  refused  co-operation. 
During  the  year  1763,  they  carried  their  atrocities  to  so  alarming  a  height, 
as  to  call  the  attention  of  parliament ;  but  no  effectual  measures  were 
adopted  for  their  suppression.  Convened  for  the  purpose  of  rescinding 
the  muniments  of  property,  they  attacked  rights  and  establishments  €>f 
various  kinds,  and  were  peculiarly  resolute  in  the  refusal  of  tithes.  The 
professed  patriots,  by  exclaiming  against  the  pension  list  and  other  al- 
leged abuses,  and  calling-  loudly  for  reform  at  a  season  when  the  pub'Rc 
ferment  and  the  violence  of  the*  populace  were  so  unfavourable  to  such 
discussions,  tepded  to  inflame  the  disorders ;  and  the  spirit  of  dissatisfac- 
tion, which  was  so  industriously  spread  through  Britain,  acted  also  power- 
fvlly  in  Ireland. 

.In  the  houees  of  parliament,  a  regular  and  systematic  opposition  was 
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DOW  formed  to  the  measures  of  government  It  consisted  of  two  classes : 
individuals  of  great  personal  popularity ;  and  a  combination  of  family 
connexion  and  political  union.  This  band,  headed  by  lord  Shannon  and 
the  house  of  Fonsonbj,  was  nearly  akin,  in  principles  and  views  of  go* 
vernment,  to  the  Rockingham  party  in  England  ;  with  whom  its  several 
members  maintained  a  close  intercourse,  consolidated  in  various  instances 
by  relation  and  affiance.  These  may  without  impropriety  be  termed  the 
whig  confederacy  of  Ireland :  and,  in  the  successive  political  changeS| 
joined  and  co-operated  with  the  corresponding  body  in  Britain.  In  par- 
liament, a  considerable  subject  of  debate  was  the  origination  of  money 
bills.  Hitherto  measures  of  finance  were  proposed  by  the  privy-council 
of  England  and  sent  to  the  Irish  house  of  commons,  which  had  merely 
a  power  of  refusal.  In  1754,  Mr.  Perry,  one  of  those  members  who 
claimed  the  merit  of  patriotism,  proposed,  that  propositions  of  aids  should 
spring  from  the  commons.  The  mover  was  strenuously  supported  by 
Mr.  Ponsonby  and  his  adherents ;  and  though  his  proposition  was  not 
pissed  into  a  law,  yet  its  principle  and  spirit  deserve  the  attention  of  the 
historical  reader,  as  manifesting  a  disposition  to  assimilate  the  Irish  con- 
stitution  to  the  British,  and  consequently  lessen  the  dependence  of  Ire- 
land. 

In  1766,  a  more  important  and  comprehensive  scheme  was  tried  for 
effecting  a  similarity  to  the  polity  of  Britain.  The  parliament  of  Ireland 
at  this  tune  was  subject  to  dissolution  only  by  the  demise  of  the  crown. 
Or  the  exercise  of  the  kingly  prerogative*  Several  attempts  had  been 
made,  cturing  the  precedmg  four  years,  to  render  their  duration  septen- 
nial, but  were  rejected  by  the  Irish  legislature ;  a  new  bill  being  now  in- 
troduced, passed  the  Irish  parliament,  but  was  rejected  in  Britain.  Soon 
afler,  lord  Chatham,  who  had  received  the  direction  of  English  aflairs, 
and  his  friend  lord  Camden,  declared  themselves  favourable  to  the  limited 
duration  of  the  Irish  parliament  Charles  Townshend  agreed  to  this 
opinipn,  and  his  brother  viscount  Townshend  was  appointed  lord-lieute- 
nant of  Ireland.  Instead  of  a  septennial,  an  octennial  law  was  recom- 
mended. The  new  viceroy  repaired  to  his  government  in  October  1767, 
and  a  bill  &r  limiting  the  duration  of  parUament  to  the  period  of  eight 
years,  was  proposed,  speedily  and  unanimously  passed,  and  received  by 
the  people  with  a  joy  and  gratitude  that  demonstrated  the  eagerness  of 
their  desire  to  obtain  the  benelita  which  were  possessed  and  secured 
under,  the  British  constitulipn. 
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PreTilent  discontenti.— Mr.  Wilket  returns  from  e^le — ofTert  himtelf  candidate 
for  Loodon — ^rejected— choien  for  Middleaex— prosecuted  at  the  instance  of 
ministers — tried  before  lord  Mansfield — sentenced  to  the  king's  bench  prison — 
popular  invectiTes  against  the  judge.— Riots  in  St.  George's  fields.— Wilkes'a 
outlawry  reversed.— King  of  Denmark  yiaits  Britain.— Favourite  studies  of  his 
BriUnnic  majesty.- Voyages  of  discorery  and  science.— Captain  Cook- — Mr. 
Banks— Affairs  on  the  continent— Parties  in  Poland. — Dissidenta-^lnterfer- 
ence  of  Prussia  and  Russia. — Conduct  of  Austria — of  France. — Rupture  between 
Russia  and  Turkey. — American  colonies  enraged  at  Mr.  Townshend's  new  im- 
post— Province  of  Massachusetts  more  active  in  resistance.— New  combination 
against  British  commodities-^Lord  Hillsborougli  the  secretary  of  state,  his  let* 
ter  to  the  governors  of  their  respective  provinces — Riots  at  Boston— Eng- 
1and.-<-Dissati8faction  and  licentiousness.— Wilkes  inflames  the  discontent.— 
Supported  by  the  chief  citizens  of  the  metropolis.— Lord  Chatham  resigns  the 
privy-seaL — ^Parties  mutually  advene  concur  in  opposition  to  administration. 

WisK  and  liberal  as  was  the  policy  of  our  king^«  which  sought  to 
govern  by  virtue  and  ability  instead  of  a  party  confederacy^  it  had  not 
hitherto  attained  the  merited  success.  The  royal  plan  had  to  encoun- 
ter obstacles  which  partly  arose  from  particular  incidents  and  charac- 
ters, but  were  chiefly  owing  to  general  causes. 

The  long  supremacy  of  the  whig  combination  had  conferred  on  its 
members,  in  the  public  opinion,  a  prescriptive  right  to  govern.  When 
Pitt  adopted  the  project  of  Bolingbroke,  or  more  probably  followed 
the  natural  course  of  transcendent  ulents,  he  was  aware  of  the  au- 
thority which  the  junto  had  acquired:  he  well  knew  that  political 
changes  ought  to  be  gradual^  and  accommodated  to  the  opinions  and 
sentiments  of  the  times.  He  therefore  did  not  propose  entirely  to  ex- 
clude the  phalanx ;  but,  without  admitting  their  command,  to  enjoy 
their  assistance.  Even  this  partial  invasion  they  bore  with  impatience 
and  only  from  the  overpowering  force  of  genius  did  they  bear  it  at 
all :  Pitt's  administration  afforded  strong  proofs,  that  a  change  of  po- 
litical system  must  be  gradual,  and  that  the  projected  alteration  would 
*  be  arduous,  unless  pre  eminent  ability  guided  and  invigorated  the  ex- 
ecution. The  earl  of  Bute  attempted  a  more  extensive  and  rapid 
change  than  befits  the  progressive  variations  of  human  affairs :  in 
seeking  a  reform  agreeable  to  reason  and  justice,  he  failed,  by  preci- 
pitation and  the  want  of  superior  talents.  His  personal  unpopularity 
was  prejudicial  to  any  scheme  which  he  could  undertake,  and  his  suc- 
cessors (long  conceived  to  be  his  tools)  partook  of  the  prevalent  ha- 
tred, which  was  farther  increased  by  their  internal  and  colonial  mea- 
sures. The  administration  of  Rockingham  courted  popularity,  but  in 
its  weakness  and  ineBiciency  demonstrated,  that  the  whig  phalanx  was 
fallen  in  strength  :  still,  however,  it  was  not  dissolved.  Pitt  tried  the 
experiment  of  governing  without  the  whig  connexion ;  but  found, 
that  either  the  attempt  was  premature,  or  that  the  execution  required 
more  vigorous  exertion  than  the  infirm  state  of  his  health  permitted 
him  to  employ.  Feeble  as  a  ministry,  the  combination  of  whigs  wa^ 
Vol.  TH.— 30 
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a  powerful  body  of  opposition  ;  and  others,  not  df  their  «<*A^f  united 
with  them  in  thwarting  the  measures  of  government.  The  earl  of 
Chatham  ceased  to  be  an  active  member  of  his  majesty's  councils; 
and  instead  of  the  union  of  talents  that  the  sovereign  sought  and  the 
statesman  proposed,  there  was  in  the  cabinet  a  weakness  and  distrac- 
tion, which  excited  the  censure  of  the  patriotic,  and  encouraged  the 
hopes  of  the  ambitious.  The  notion  of  a  secret  cabal  continued  to 
prevail,  and  had  its  share  in  giving  spirit  and  strength  to  anti-ministe- 
rial efforts.  From  these  causes,  and  not  from  any  disloyal  acrimony, 
seems  to  have  arisen  the  opposition  to  government,  which  forms  so 
very  prominent  a  feature  in  ihe  early  history  of  our  sovereign.  Be- 
tides, the  immense  augmentation  of  trade  and  opulence  in  the  preced- 
ing reign,  had  raise<l  the  monied  capitalists  to  a  much  greater  degree 
of  importance,  than  at  any  former  period  they  had  attained.  Always 
connected  with  the  whigs,  the  mercantile  body  entered  into  their  pre- 
sent views,  and  imputed  to  evil  ard  unconstitutional  motives,  the  in- 
terference of  the  monarch  with  their  political  monopoly.  They  were 
farther  dissatisfied  wiih  the  measures  adopted  towards  Americat  « 
which  had  eventually  proved  so  detrimental  to  trade.  The  citizens  of 
London  exchanged  their  former  zeal  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick, for  violent  enmity  to  the  successive  servants  whom  their  king 
chose  to  employ,  and  were  foremost  in  supporting  every  turbulent  in* 
dividual  who  attacked  administration.  Such  was  the  spirit  now  raised 
into  a  strong  fermentation  by  the  general  election. 

To  prevalent  discontents,  an  individual  case  proved  a  very  formida- 
ble addition.  Mr.  John  Wilkes  had  applied  to  the  Rockingham  party 
when  in  administration,  for  patronage  and  redress;  but  the  terms 
which  he  proposed,  a  general  pardon,  5000/.  in  cash,  and  a  pension 
on  the  Irish  establishment,  were  totally  inadmissible  ;  and  his  confi- 
dent presumption  was  not  only  disappointed  in  its  extravagant  expec- 
tations, but  prevented  the  amnesty  wnich  modest  humility  might  have 
procured.  When  the  duke  of  Grafton  became  prime  minister,,  the 
hopes  of  Mr.  Wilkes  again  revived.  He  had  been  extremely  intimate 
with  that  nobleman,  and  expected  friendship  from  their  former  social 
and  convivial  intercourse,  as  well  as  patronage  from  the  whig  princi- 
ples which  the  minister  professed.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  duke, 
congratulating  his  grace  and  the  country  on  his  promotion,  and  en- 
treating his  mediation  with  the  king.  This  petition,  however,  was 
entirely  neglected  by  the  duke :  ancl  Mr.  Wilkes's  hope  of  pardon 
vanishing,  he  resolved  to  attack  his  adversaries  with  the  keenest  se- 
verity. On  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  coming  from  Paris,  he  pro- 
posed himself  as  a  candidate  to  represent  the  city  of  London.  The 
conduct  of  the  court  was  in  this  case  altogether  irresolute  and  feeble  ; 
while  prudence  dictated  determined  measures  either  of  rigour  or  of 
lenity.  If  they  determined  on  severe  justice  by  immediately  enfor- 
cing his  sentence  of  outlawry,  this  could  have  driven  him  back  to  ba- 
nishment, and  for  ever  crushed  his  projects  either  of  ambition  or  re- 
venge :  if  the  more  magnanimous  and  wiser  alternative  of  mercy  had 
been  adopted  by  a  full  pardon,  his  influence  and  popularity  would 
have  ceased  with  the  prosecution  from  which  they  sprung.  But  mi- 
nisters embraced  half  measures,  the  usual  offspring  of  imbecility,  and 
parent  of  disappointment.  Known  to  be  odious  to  the  court,  Wilkea 
was  received  by  the  people  with  rapturous  applause.   Mr.  Harley,  the 
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lor^-inayor>  being  in  the  interest  of  the  court,  prevented  Wilkes  from 
being  chosen  for  the  city ;  vrhercupon  he  immediately  offered  him- 
self for  Middlesex.  Adored  by  the  freeholders  of  a  county  which, 
from  its  adjacency  to  the  Tnetropolts,  speedily  catches  its  spirit ;  sup- 
ported by  the  most  opulent  men  in  the  city  and  the  ablest  at  the  bar, 
after  a  riotous  and  tumultuous  election,  the  popular  candidate  was  re- 
turned by  a  very  great  majority.  Meanwhile,  a  legal  process  was  car- 
ried on  against  him  upon  the  former  charges :  he  was  tried,  sen*' 
tenced  to  imprisonment  for  two  years,  obliged  to  procure  security  for 
bis  good  behaviour  for  seven  years,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  a 
thousand  pounds.  A  trifling  alteration  in  the  judicial  records  was 
inagnified  by  popular  clamour  into  the  most  flagrant  and  oppressive 
injustice.  It  had  been  a  common  and  unchallenged  practice  with  tho 
judges,  when  requested  by  the  prosecutor,  to  amend  informations,  in 
order  to  add  to  their  clearness  and  precision.  At  the  instance  of  the 
treasury  solicitor,  lord  Mansfield  bad  suffered  the  word /lurfiort^  in  the 
information  against  Mr.  Wilkes,  to  be  erased,  and  the  word  tenor  to 
be  substituted.  This  change,  perfectly  consistent  with  law  and  usage, 
and  which  could  not  have  the  smallest  weie^ht  in  criminating  the  de- 
fendant,  was  represented  as  an  iniquitous  me«^sure,  flowing  from  the 
arbitrary  principles  and  designs  which  were  imputed  to  the  chief  jus- 
tice as  a  Scotchman,  and  a  friend  of  lord  Bute.  Extremely  enraged 
at  the  judgment  passed  upon  their  fuvouriic,  the  populace  forcibly 
rescued  him  from  the  officers  who  were  conduciing  him  to  prison, 
and  carried  him  triumphantly  through  the  streets  ;  but  Mr.  Wilkes, 
that  he  might  not  appear  a  pany  in  this  violence,  as  soon  as  the  mob 
was  dispersed,  prudently  surrendered  himself  to  the  marshal  of  the 
king's  bench. 

The  new  parliament  met  on  the  10th  of  May,  and  was  opened  by 
the  lord'chanceilor ;  who,  in  a  speech,  informed  the  house,  that  his 
majesty  had  not  called  them  together  at  that  unusual  bcason  of  the 
year  for  the  purpose  of  general  business,  but  merely  to  despatch  cer- 
tain parliamentary  procecdrn<^s  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  his  sub- 
jects, especially  the  renewal  of  the  acis  against  the  exportation  of 
corn,  which  were  then  on  the  eve  of  expiring. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  parliament  met^  great  numbers  of  persons 
assembled  in  St.  George's  fields,  expecting  to  sec  Mr.  Wilkes  go 
from  prison  to  the  house  of  commons.  The  mob  becoming  very  out- 
rageous, the  Surry  magistrates,  when  unable  to  preserve  the  public 
peace,  were  obliged  to  read  the  riot  act,  and  call  in  the  military  to  as- 
sist the  civil  power.  Instead  of  separating,  the  populace  insulted  and 
attacked  the  soldiers :  the  legal  time  for  dispersion  being  elapsed, 
force  was  found  absolutely  neccssaiy;  the  soldiers  were  ordered  to 
fire;  and,  as  in  a  mob  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  active  outrage 
from  idle  curiosity,  a  man  who  had  not  been  riotous  was  unfortunately 
killed :  this  was  Allen,  who,  though  humble  and  obscure  in  life,  was 
from  his  death  consecrated  to  perpetual  rcmcmSrancc  by  the  pen  of 
elegant  invective,  poignant  acrimony,  and  impressive  misrepresenta- 
tion:* several  others  also  were  unavoidably  killed.  On  the  17th  of 
May,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  by  order  of  the  council,  for  sup- 
pressing tumults  and  unlawful  assemblies.   Both  houses  of  parliament 

*  See  Juniufy  jtaMMi. 
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thanked  his  majesty  for  this  measorey  tind  united  in  expressing  tjbeir 
approbation  of  the  magistrates  who  had  been  active  in  qaelling^the 
disturbances :  and  lord  Weymouth  wrote  a  letter  by  his  majesty's 
command)  to  the  justices  for  Surry,  which  testified  the  utmost  satia- 
facdon  with  the  conduct  both  of  the  magistrates  and  the  troops  in 
suppressing  lawless  disturbances.  Samuel  Gillam,  esq.  one  of  the 
jusuces,  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  having  murdered  William  Red- 
bum,  by  having  ordered  the  soldiers  to  fire;  in  consequence  of  whidit 
Redburn  had  been  killed.  The  jury  seeing  the  absurdity  and  the  in* 
justice  of  such  a  prosecution)  would  not  suffer  the  accused  to  take  the 
trouble  of  entering  upon  his  defence ;  but  when  the  prosecutor's  evi« 
dence  was  closed,  pronounced  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  Donald  Maclean* 
a  soldier,  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  Allen  ;  but  being  proved  to 
have  acted  only  in  discharge  of  his  duty,  he  was  acquitted.  The  mob 
was  very  much  displeased  with  this  sentence;  and,  as  Maclean  was 
either  known,  or  from  his  name  presumed  to  be,  a  Scotch  High- 
lander, (and  consequently  the  countryman  of  lord  Bute,)  the  clamour 
was  the  more  loud  and  outrageous.  Mr.  Wilkes  applied  to  the  court 
of  king's  bench  for  a  reversal  of  his  outlawry,  as  irregular  and  illegal :; 
and,  after  many  learned  arguments  on  both  sides,  the  judges  onani* 
mously  delivered  their  opinion,  that  the  sentence  was  illegal,  and  must 
be  reversed. 

On  the  13th  of  May  the  king  lost  his  second  sister,  the  princess, 
Louisa  Anne,  in  the  30th  year  of  her  age.  In  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer, the  king  of  Denmark,  under  the  title  of  the  prince  Travendahl, 
visited  England ;  and,  arriving  in  London,  was  honoured  with  every 
possible  mark  of  respect  and  distinction,  and  entertained  at  court  with 
all  the  princely  magnificence  which  befitted  the  guest  and  the  host. 
Having  viewed  every  thing  most  worthy  of  notice  in  the  metropolis, 
his  Danish  majesty  made  a  tour  to  York ;  and  visiting  Cambridge, 
was  received  by  that  learned  body  with  all  the  dlscriminaiing  atten- 
tion of  lettered  politeness.  He  returned  by  Oxford,  where  his  recep- 
tion was  no  less  pleasing  to  the  monarch.  Arriving  again  in  London, 
he  honoured  the  lord  mayor  with  his  company  to  dinner,  and  express- 
ed high  satisfaction  and  admiration  at  the  hospitality  of  ihe  most  opu* 
lent  body  of  the  most  opulent  nation  in  the  universe.  Having  remain- 
ed two  months  in  the  kingdom  of  his  brother-in-law,  he  departed 
for  his  own.  Little  indebted  to  nature  for  either  brilliant  or  vigor- 
ous talents,  yet  by  a  comely  countenance  and  figure,  in  the  bloom  of 
youth,  and  by  pleasing  and  affable  manners,  added  to  his  rank,  and 
connexion  with  the  British  royal  family,  the  Danish  king  became  ex- 
tremely popular  during  his  stay  in  England. 

Our  sovereign  had  from  his  youth  devoted  a  great  portion  of  his  at- 
tention to  philosophical  experiments,  scientific  inquiries,  and  the  con- 
sequent arts,  both  curious  and  useful ;  he  had  applied  himself  pani- 
cularly  to  geography,  astronomy,  and  other  subjects  connected  with 
navigation ;  a  study  peculiarly  momentous  to  the  realms  over  which 
he  was  destined  to  reign.  Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  the 
king  projected  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  South  Sea ;  and  in  July, 
1764,  the  Dolphin  ship  of  war  and  the  Tamar  frigate  were  equipped 
for  this  purpose,  under  captain  Byron,  with  captain  Mowat  second  in 
command.  Arriving  off  Patagonia,  they  were  astonished  at  the  sta- 
ture of  the  inhabitantSi  which  rose  to  a  gigantic  height.     They  after- 
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Wftrds  descried  Fftlkland's  isktids,  and  finding  a  harbour  extremelf 
commodionS)  entered  it^  took  possession  boib  of  the  port  and  sur. 
rounding  islands  in  the  name  of  the  king^  and  called  the  haven  Port 
Egnumtf  in  compliment  to  the  nobleman  who  was  then  at  the  head 
of  the  admiralty.  Entering  the  Pacific  OceaU)  they  sailed  to  fiataviay 
whence,  they  returned  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  anchored  in 
die  Downs  in  May,  1766 ;  having  circumnavigated  the  world  in  a  year 
and  ten  months.  His  majesty  lost  no  time  in  farther  prosecuting  the 
discovery  of  unexplored  parts  of  the  physical  and  moral  world  ;  and 
the  Dolphin  was  immediately  refitted,  and  sent  out  in  Augusty  1766, 
under  the  command  of  captain  Samuel  Wallis,  accompanied  by  two 
fngates,  the  prince  Frederick  and  the  Swallow.  Wallis  having  en- 
tered the  Pacific,  took  a  different  direction  from  captain  Byron,  (who 
bad  first  sailed  north  and  then  west,)  and  proceeded  diagonally  al- 
most in  the  hypothenuse  of  his  predecessor's  track.  This  course 
brought  the  British  voyagers  to  an  island,  which  presented  nuui  un- 
der a  different  aspect  from  any  in  which  he  had  been  hitherto  seen 
by  Europeans.  This  was  the  place  now  so  well  known  under  the 
name  of  Otaheite.  The  manners  of  the  inhabitants  exhibited  a  com- 
binadon  of  savage  ignorance  and  voluptuous  effeminacy,  never  before 
seen  together  in  the  same  national  character.  The  incivilizalion  of 
the  North  American  Indians,  with  the  mildness  of  Gentoos,  and  the 
licentious  lewdness  of  Moorish  masters  of  harams,  constituted  the 
character  of  the  islanders  whom  captain  Wallis  now  discovered. 
Partly  by  intimidation^  but  still  more  by  attention,  he  obtained  a  very 
favourable  reception.  In  a  year  and  nine  months,  having  made  very 
importaot  accessions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  habitable  globe,  he 
finished  his  circumnavigation.  The  existence  of  these  islands  being 
ascertained,  his  majesty's  next  desire  was  to  explore  their  resources, 
and  prosecute  discovery.  It  had  been  long  before  calculated,  that  the 
planet  Venus  would  pass  over  the  sun's  disk  in  1769;  and  one  of  the 
South  Sea  islands  within  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  was  reckoned  the 
most  commodious  station  for  observing  the  phenomenon :  so  that  one 
object  of  the  voyage  was  astronomical  improvement,  though  it  com- 
prehended several  others.  The  command  of  this  expedition  was  con- 
ferred on  lieutenant  James  Cook,  who  was  not  only  distinguished  as  a 
skilful  navigator  and  gallant  officer,  but  as  a  mathematician  and  as- 
tronomer. Other  men  of  science  and  philosophical  research  were 
previuled  on  to  accompany  Cook :  among  these  were,  Joseph  Banks, 
esq.  a  gentleman  of  talents  and  fortune,  who  had  from  his  early  youih 
employed  his  abilities  and  wealth  in  improving  his  understanding,  en- 
larging the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  and  increasing  the  re- 
sou  ixes  of  human  wants  :  conversant  in  the  various  branches  of  lite- 
rature and  science,  he  had  bestowed  peculiar  attention  on  natural  his- 
tory, natural  philosophy,  botany,  mineralogy,  and  chemistry ;  and  was 
therefore  a  most  important  coadjutor  for  advancing  purposes  of  phy- 
sical discovery.  Dr.  Solander,  a  Swede  of  great  ingenuity  and  learn- 
ing, and  deeply  skilled  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  like- 
wise joined  this  expedition ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Green,  the  colleague  of 
Dr.  Bradley  the  royal  astronomer,  conducted  the  astronomical  part  of 
the  undertaking.  Thus  an  expedition  was  projected,  which  tended 
not  only  to  promote  observation  and  discovery,  but  deduction  and  sci- 
ence; and  this  was  the  first  voyage  ever  undertaken  upon  such  grand* 
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and  philosophical  principles.  The  honour  of  first  planning  an  expe- 
dition for  the  ad?ancement  of  science,  was  reserved  for  the  reign  of 
George  III. 

On  the  continent)  several  disputes  disturbed  the  general  tranquil- 
lity. The  changes  which  the  <iiflrerent  princes  were  making  in  eccle- 
siastical affairs  were  reprobated  by  the  pope.  The  king  of  Spain  hav- 
ing banished  the  Jesuits,  circumscribed  the  power  of  tlie  clergy,  and 
especially  of  that  detestable  instrument  of  bigoted  tyranny,  the  inqui- 
sition ;  he  reformed  the  church  and  universities,  and  suffered  the 
press  to  be  no  longer  subject  to  ecclesiastics,  but  rendered  it  amena- 
ble to  civil  authority  only ;  he  prohibited  appeals  to  the  pope,  but  in 
extraordinary  cases ;  or  any  order  from  the  court  of  Rome  to  be  put 
in  execution,  unless  sanctioned  by  the  king  and  council :  thus,  in- 
stead of  the  pope,  the  sovereign  became  head  of  the  national  church. 
The  king  of  Naples  was  engaged  in  a  similar  reduction  of  clerical 
power :  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of  Parma  were  subject  to  ecclesi- 
astical privileges  and  immunities  still  more  exorbitant  than  those 
which  were  allowed  in  other  countries  by  the  deluded  votaries  of  su- 
perstition, that  prince  therefore  resolved;  instead  of  longer  submitting 
to  the  authority  of  slavish  bigotry,  to  follow  the  dictates  of  sound  po- 
licy and  reason.  He  accordingly  prohibited  any  appeal  to  be  carried 
to  the  pope,  reduced  the  power  and  immunities  of  the  church,  and 
ordained  that  all  benefices  should  be  held  without  any  dependence  on 
a  foreign  priest.  The  pope  tried  his  decrees,  briefs,  and  bulls,  but 
they  had  lost  their  efiicacy.  The  other  popish  states  seconded  the 
efforts  of  the  Bourbon  princes.  The  king  of  France  reclaimed  the 
territories  of  Avignon  and  Venaisin,  in  the  heart  of  France,  which  had 
been  ceded  to  the  pope  in  the  days  of  superstition.  The  pope  em- 
ployed his  own  papal  machinery  to  prevent  the  resumption,  but  to  no 
purpose  :  the  French  king  took  possession  of  the  territories. 

France  about  the  same  time  made,  by  a  negotiation  with  Genoa, 
another  acquisition.  The  Genoese  having  long  tried  to  no  purpose  to 
reduce  Corsica,  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  they  trai>sferred  the  so- 
vereignty of  that  country  to  the  king  of  France  ;  and  a  body  of  troops 
was  embarked  at  Toulon  for  the  island,  which  it  was  expected  would 
acknowledge,  without  resistance,  the  claims  of  so  powerful  a  mo- 
narch: but  those  expectations  proved  eventually  groundless. 

While  these  transactions  were  going  on  in  the  south  and  west  of 
Europe,  the  north  and  east  was  far  from  being  tranquil.  Stanislaus 
began  his  reign  with  meritorious  and  judicious  efforts  to  meliorate 
the  internal  administration  and  condition  of  Poland,  and  to  rescue  her 
from  dependence  upon  foreign  powers ;  but  be  had  to  encounter  very 
formidable  obstacles  both  from  within  and  without.  There  were  In 
that  country  two  great  divisions  of  religionists :  the  catholics,  whose 
worship  was  established  by  law ;  ^nd  the  dissidents,  including  Greeksi 
protestants,  and  every  class  of  dissenters,  who  were  not  only  tolerat- 
ed, but  had  a  vote  in  the  national  diet,  and  shared  in  other  political 
privileges,  by  a  constitution  established  in  1660,  The  catholics,  how- 
ever, having  gradually  become  more  powerful  than  before,  gave  way 
to  their  incolorant  spirit,  and  oppressed  and  prosecuted  the  dissidents, 
whose  legal  privileges  could  not  protect  them  from  lawless  power. 
The  clergy  were  extremely  dissatisfied  wiih  one  privilege  enjoyed  by 
the  dissidents ;  which  wosj  an  exemption  from  the  payment  of  tithes. 
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Clerlcal^Tarice  and  ambition  stimulated  the  stupid  enthusiasm  of  the 
populace  against  the  non-conformists^  and  by  their  ascendency  in  the 
diet,  encroached  on  their  immunities.  The  dissidents  applied  to  the 
two  chief  protestant  sovereigns,  and  the  chief  Greek  monarch,  to  in- 
terfere in  their  behalf.  The  court  of  London,  too  distant  from  the 
scene,  could  only  mediate  by  its  ambassador.  Prussia  and  Russia 
vere  disposed  and  able  to  intercede  much  more  effectually.  Both 
Catharine  and  Frederick  had  formed  most  ambitious  views  respect- 
ing Poland ;  and  in  the  application  of  the  dissidents,  a  plausible  pre- 
text offered  itself  for  their  interference.  Whatever  might  be  their 
real  sentiments  concerning  Christianity,  they  were  both  too  able  poli- 
ticians not  to  support  the  religious  faith  whose  establishment  they 
found  beneficial  to  their  dominions.  Catharine,  head  of  the  Creek 
church,  avowed  herself  its  supporter  and  defender;  and  Frederick 
avowed  himself  the  champion  of  the  protestant  doctrine.  Both  these 
sovereigns  announced  their  intention  of  protecting  their  brethren  in 
religious  belief;  and  the  czarina  actually  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  pro- 
mote the  success  of  her  mediations*  The  Russian  forces  seized  the 
bishop  of  Cracow,  primate  of  Poland,  with  the  bishop  of  Kiar,  and  a 
few  others  of  the  most  active  enemies  of  the  dissidents,  and  sent  them 
to  Petersburg ;  where,  without  any  trial,  they,  by  the  arbitrary  plea- 
sure of  Catharine,  were  subjected  to  rigorous  imprisonment,  in  a 
country  against  which  they  could  not  be  rebels,  because  they  owed  it 
no  allegiance.  The  kindred  theology  of  Maria  Teresa  was  roused  in 
behalf  of  the  Polish  catholics.  France,  then  governed  by  the  duke  of 
Choiscul,  though  very  little  under  the  influence  of  superstition,  was 
prompted  by  policy  to  attempt  the  repression  of  Russian  and  Prussian 
influenpe  in  Poland.  The  empress-queen  preparecl  a  force  to  assist 
the  catholics  ;  but  Frederick  notified  to  her,  that  if  any  of  her  sol- 
diers marched  into  that  country,  he  would  immediately  invade  Bo- 
hemia ;  and  Maria  Teresa,  not  being  equal  to  such  a  contest,  made  no 
attempt  to  fulfil  her  intentions.  The  influence  of  the  protestant 
courts,  and  still  more  the  menaces  of  the  Russian  army,  obtained,  in 
the  beginning  of  1768>  an  edict,  confirming  all  the  privileges  of  the 
dissidents. 

The  French,  though  they  did  not  themselves  engage  in  hostilities 
with  Catharine,  exerted  all  their  intriguing  policy  to  blow  the  flames 
of  discord.  Their  plan  of  annoying  Russia  divided  itself  into  three 
branche,s :  they  encouraged  the  ^oles  to  form  a  new  confederacy; 
they  caballed  at  Stockholm  to  change  the  government,  in  order  to 
render  the  king,  who  was  under  their  influence,  absolute ;  and  their 
emissaries  at  Constantinople  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  jealousy  of  the 
grand  seignior  against  Catharine.  A  fresh  confederacy  of  catholics 
having  been  formed  in  summer  1768,  annulled  the  late  laws,  and 
adopted  resolutions  for  opposing  Russia,  and  dethroning*  Stanislaus. 
The  Russian  troops  quartered  in  Poland  defeated  the  army  of  the  con- 
federates, pursued  them  to  the  eastern  frontier,  and  burned  the  Turk- 
ish town  of  Balta,  in  which  the  insurgents  had  taken  shelter.  Already 
predisposed  by  France  to  enmity  with  Russia,  the  Turks  considered 
this  act  as  a  hostile  aggression;  they  sent  Catharine's  ambassador  pri- 

*  See  6illies*s  Frederick,  p.  399. 
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soner  to  the  fbrtress  of  the  Seven  Towers,  and  in  the  beginniiig  of 
October  declared  war  against  Russia. 

In  the  American  colonies,  the  act  proposed  by  Mr.  Townshend  for 
fixing  duties  on  certain  articles  of  merchandise,  excited  very  great 
resentment ;  while  the  obvious  proofs  of  weak  and  wavering  policy  in 
the  British  government  encouraged  them  to  resistance.  It  was  easy 
to  perceive,  that  the  principle  of  the  new  law  was  the  same  as  of  Mr. 
Gren vine's  stamp  act,  io  tax  the  colonies  without  their  own  coiuent^ 
€Xtire$9ed  by  them^eivet  or  their  re/tre$entairve8.  This  identity  of  ob- 
ject their  political  writers  soon  painted  in  the  most  striking  colours; 
Mr.  Townshend's  impost  (they  said)  was  in  every  respect  as  uncon* 
stiiutional  as  the  stamp  act ;  the  mother  country  seemed  determined 
to  crush  the  colonies ;  resistance  was  therefore  a  duty  which  the 
Americans  owed  to  themselves  and  to  posterity.  These  arguments 
coincided  with  the  sentiments  and  prepossessions  of  the  people,  in 
exciting  opposition ;  and  the  province  of  Maseachusetts  Bay  was  the 
most  active  in  promoting  resistance.  The  first  public  mark  of  dis- 
satisfaction on  account  of  this  act  was  shown  at  Boston,  on  the  -S7th 
of  October,  >767,  when  the  inhabitants,  assembling  in  their  town-hall, 
agreed  to  form  associations  for  encouraging  manufactures  among 
themselves,  discountenancing  luxuries  of  every  kind,  and  discontinu- 
ing* such  articles  of  importation  from  Britain  as  were  not  absolutely 
necessary.  The  other  colonies  adopted  the  same,  or  framed  similar 
resolutions.  In  January,  1768,  the  provincial  assembly  of  Massa- 
chusetts having  met,  immediately  entered  on  a  general  and  full  con- 
sideration of  grievances;!  &nd  prepared  a  petition  to  the  king,  com- 
plaining of  every  statute  passed  since  the  year  1763,  for  imposing  du- 
ties on  America.  They  instructed  their  agent  in  England  to  contro- 
vert the  justice  and  prudence  of  these  acts,  on  the  grounds  of  natural 
equity,  constitutional  right,  and  commercial  and  political  expediency. 
They  also  sent  letters  to  the  several  ministers,  to  the  marquis  of 
Rockingham,  the  earl  of  Chatham,  and  lord  Camden,  whieh  entreated 
the  exertion  of  their  abilities  and  influence  in  promoting  the  objecia 
of  the  petition  to  his  majesty.  Toward  the  other  colonies  they  em- 
ployed the  tome  sagacious  policy,  which  they  had  successfully  ex- 
erted in  opposing  the  stamp  act ;  they  excited  a  spirit  of  confedera- 
tion, and  they  sent  a  circular  letter,  which  communicated  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  assembly,  invited  the  other  provinces  to  fofllow  their  ex- 
ample, and  requested  similar  communications  of  measures  necessary 
or  useful  for  the  common  cautfe.  The  colonists  of  Massachusetts,  in«> 
deed,  exerted  great  depth  of  political  ability ;  for,  aware  that  consi- 
dprable  differences  of  principles  and  sentiments  prevailed  between' 
most  of  the  other  provinces  and  themselves,  they  endeavoured  to 
amalgamate  opinion  and  feeling,  by  giving  them  unity  of  object  This 
was  the  system  of  means,  which  the  New-Englanders  uniformly  pur- 
sued. Unfortunately,  at  this  period,  the  steadiness  of  policy,  adapted 
to  its  object,  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  fluctuating  measures 
of  the  British  government.  Sir  Francis  Bernard,  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  was  a  man,  neither  by  conciliation  fitted  to  dissolve 
their  concerts,  nor  by  vigour  to  counteract  their  scjteraes.  He  was  on 
very  bad  terms  with  the  assembly,  who  charged  him  Wtth  having  mis- 

*  Stedmaiv  p.  159.  .  f  See  Stedmin*  vol.i.  p«  59. 
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r^prescntecl  tkeir  conduct  to .  the  British  gpvernfnent,  while  he  re* 
proached  them  with  rebellious  stubbornness.  This  reciprocation  of 
invective,  rosembiing  the  angry  brawliogs  of  private  liiigantS)  rather 
than  discussions, be fi^in^  hij^  majesty's  representatire  and  a  constitu* 
tional  assembly  of  his  subjects^  widened  the  breach.  Bernard  sent  to 
ministers  a  copy. of  the  cirguiar  exhortation,  which  increased  their 
displeasure  against  the  New-£nglanders.  Lord  Hillsborough  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  several  governors  of  the  colonies,  to  be  laid  before  the 
redl>ective  assemblies :  he  condemned  the  conduct  of  Massachusetts^ 
as  tending  to  promote  an  unwarrantable  combination  against  the  au* 
ihority  of  parliaoient,  and  admonished  the  other  colonies  to  disregard 
such  disloyal  suggestions.  He  instructed  Bernard  to  require  the  as* 
s(»mbly  to  rescind  the  resoluiion  vrhich  had  issued  such  an  inflamma- 
tory paper :  and,  in  case  they  should  Refuse,  he  was  directed  to  dis« 
solve  the  meetings  Not  saiisBed  with  opposing  innovations,  the  Bos- 
tf^Dtans  riotously  resisted  an  authority  acknowledged  by  themselves. 
The  sloop  Libertyt  belonging  to  John  Hancock,  had  arrived  in  Boston 
harbour,  laden  with  wine ;  the  i1|aster  of  the  vessel  having  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  bribe  a  custom*hotise  officer  to  lei  him  smuggle  his  cargo 
ashore,  at  last  locked  him  up  by  forte  in  the  cabin,  sent  the  cargo 
ashoire,  and  reladedjlie  ship  before  the  morning.  Information  of  this 
illegal  and  outrageous  act  having  been  given  at  the  custom-house,  the 
collector,  seizing  the  sloop,  committed  her  to  the  care  of  the  Rodney 
ship  of*war«  On  perceiving  this  movement,  a  mob  assembled,  buffeted 
nod  peked  the  collector  and  controller  of  the  customs,  attacked  the 
bouses  and  ihreateued  the  persons  of  the  commissioners,  and  com« 
pelled  them  to  take  refuge  ii)  Cas|le  William,  a  fortress  commanding 
ttte  mouth  of  the  harbour.  The  governor  applied  to  the  assembly  for 
their  advice  aod  assistance,  but  received  neither :  a  town  meeting,  bo 
far  from  discountenancing  the  outrage,  presented  a  remonstrance  on 
tbe  seizure,  of  the  sloofx  Thus  both  the  provincial  assembly  and  fhe 
town  of  Boston  showed,  that,  though  the  acts  of  parliament  of  which 
tjiey  complained  might  be  unconstitutional  grievances,  they  had  re- 
solved to  resist  legitimate  and  constitutional  authorities.  The  go- 
vernor persisted  in  urging  them  to  rescind  the  obnoxious  resolution 
of  the  preceding  session;  but,  as  they  would  not  comply,  he,  agreea- 
bly to  his  dii*ections,  dissolved  the  assembly.  The  British  ministry, 
informed  of  the  li^te  outi^ges,  ordered  troops  to  Boston  to  aid  the  civil 
power.  The  fioslonians,  informed  of  the  destination  of  the  soldiers, 
entreated  the  governor  to  convene  the  general  assembly;  but  Bernard 
answered,  tliut  he  had  dissolved  the  assembly  by  command  of  his  ma- 
jesty, and  could  not  call  another  without  the  king's  orders.  The  Bos- 
tonians,  disappointed  in  their  expectation,  formed  the  daring  resolu- 
tion of  assembling  a  provincial  convention,  which  body  met  on  the 
22d  of  September,  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  king  against  the  late  acts 
of  parliament ;  but  disclaimed  all  pretence  to  authority,  stated  the 
causes  of  their  meeting,  exhorted  the  people  to  pay  deference  to  go- 
vernment, and  promised  to  aid  the  civil  power  in  mainlidning  tran- 
quillity. Rendered  more  mild  in  their  conduct  by  the  approach  of 
the  soldiers,  they  dissolved  their  meeting  the  very  day  on  which  the 
first  division  of  the  troops  arrived  at  Boston  ;  and  the  tumultuous  spi- 
rit of  the  people  being  thus  restrained,  quietness  was  re-established. 
The  assembly  of  New- York  having  submitted  to  the  terms  of  the  mu- 
VoL.  Yll.— 31 
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tiny  act)  were  restored  to  their  legisjadre  fonctions;  The  other  co- 
lonial assemhliea,  i^uided  bjr  the  circular  letter  of  Massachusetts,  and 
regardless  ofthe  British  minister's  admonitions,  resolred  to  prohibit 
the  importation  of  the  enumerated  articles^  and  directed  the  prohibi- 
tion to  begin  from  the  first  of  January,.  1769. 

In  England^  the  dissatisfaction  and  Ixeemiousness  ofthe  people  con- 
tinned  to  increase.  Mr.  Wilkes  Doorlshed  the  discontent,  by  pub- 
lishing lord  Wef moCith'ir  letter  to  the  Sucry  n\agistrates)  and  prefix- 
ing to  it  a  seditious  preface,  .  A  great  part  of  the  people  ^charged  all 
the  disturbances  in  America  to  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  ministry.; 
but  there  was  a  faction  out  of  parliament,  that  proceeded  to  a  degree 
of  licentiousness  wbieh  was  inimical  to  the  existence  of  regular  go- 
vernment, and  its  most  active  partkans  received  loo  much  encourage- 
ment from  many  6pulent  citizen 8  io  the  metropolis.  The  opp(»ition  in 
parliament  still  consisted  chiefly  of  two  parties,  the  aedherents  of  Mr« 
Grenville,  and  the  connexions  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,*  whO| 
'  though  adverse  to  each  others  agreed  in  voting  against  ministry.  The 
earl  of  Chatham,  the  founder  ofthe  present  ministry,-  borne  down  with 
infirmities,  and  totally  disapproving  of  the  measures  of  his  colleagues, 
had  long  withdrawn  from  public  business,  and  lately  resigned  his  of- 
fice of  lord  privy-seal.  The  duke  of  Gi*afton,  though  first  lord  ofthe 
treasury,  had  been  intended  to  ktt  only  a  secondary  and  subordinate 
part,  as  in  the  same  office  the  duke  of  Newcastle  htid  done,  during 
the  splendid  period  of  Mr^  secretary  Pitt's  administration.  *As  the 
health  of  lord  Chathanft  rendered  him  unequal  ^o  the  exert^i|fe  of  his 
earlier  years,  the  duke  of  Grafton  actually  became  prime  minister. 
The  talents  t>f  this  noblematl  did  not  ti^ceed  mediocrity,  nor  was  fafb 
mature  in  political  experience.'  So  qualified,  he  w&s  threat  b^  acci- 
dent, rather  than  exalted  by  design,  into  a  situation^  to  £11  whish,  in 
the  distracted  state  of  affairs,  rehired  a  mioiater  of  consummale  abi- 
lities and  wisdom.  Lord  North,  while  only  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, rarely  exceeded  his  official  business,  or  tvok  an  active  sha^e  in 
the  general  concerns  of  administration*  Lords  Camden  and  Shel- 
bume,  both  coinciding  in  the  views  and  opinions  of  lord  Chatham,  had 
little  connexion  with  their  colleagues  in  office.  .The  other  secretaries 
of  state  were  not  distinguished  for  political  talents;  so  that»  on  Xhst 
whole,  the  present  ministry  was  far  from  possessing  that  combined 
ability  and  concert,  that  would  have  qualified  them  to  manage  with 
effect  the  manifold  and  complicated  objects  which  demanded  the  at- 
tention of  the  British  government.  Such  was  the  state  of  foreign,  co- 
lonial, and  domestic  affairs,  when  the  season  arrived  for  the  meeting 
of  parliament. 

*  Two  pamphlets  published  this  year,  "  Hie  present  State  of  the  Nation/'  by 
Mr.  GrenvUle;  and  "Observations  on  that  present  State,"  by  Mr.  Burke;  in 
tbeir  principles  and  views,  manifest  the  very  different  and  opposite  opinions  of 
the  Grenville  and  Rockinj^ham  partiss. 
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Meetiiig'  of  parlNUBent— petition  of  Mr.  Wilkes— charges  aninst  him,  at  the 
.  instance  of  minifllers— expelled  the  house — re-chosea— oedared  ineligible 
during  the  present  parliaments-chosen  a  third  time— election  again  dedtfed 
void — a  competitor  set  up — Mr.  Wilkes  returned  bj  a  great  majority. — Mr. 
Liutterel  declared  by  parliament  diHy  elected — violent  debates,  and  national 
ferment. — Recital  against  the  Americans  of  triab  within  the  realm  for  treasons 
committed  beyond  seaa.-~Debe  on  the  ciTil  list.— Affairs -of  the  East  India  com- 
panj — Hjrdcr  Ally— war  in  the  Camatio. — ^Europe — gallant  remsunce  of  Cor- 
sica against  the  French — at  last  oyerpowered. — America — discontent  increases 
ftpom  the  new  mode  of  trial.-;-Extreroe  dissatisfaction  in  England — ^the  chief 
topic  the  Middlesex  eTection.< — ^lOhnSon's  FaIsC  Alarm. — Junius — object  and 
cfattracter  of  that  extraordinaty  work^ — Petition^-— remonstrance  of  the  city  of 
Xoodon  — Meeting  of  parliament — lords  CkatluuB  mnd  Cimiden  oppose  ministiy 
—resignation  cf  the  duke  of  Grafton.  , 

Thb  session  comtnenoed  on  lh&  8th  of  November ;  his  majesty  re- 
commended from  the  throne*  the  consideration  of  our  commercial  inter- 
ests, and  regretted,  the  interruption  on  the  continent  of  the  general 
tranquiliiiy  ;  but  stated  the  assurances  which  he  had  received,  that  Bri- 
tain would  not  be  affected  by.  the  foreigo*disturbances.  He  mentioned 
tiie  commotions  in  America,  particularly  submitted  the  affairs  of  that 
]fart  of  his  dominions  to  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  «nd  inculcated  the 
necessity  of  internal  harmony  and  onion.  To  the  proposed  addresses, 
great  opposition  was  made;  ministeis  were  oharged.  with  having  excited 
the  disorders  in  America,  and  with  gross  inattentipn  to  external  afiairs. 
The  Bourbon  compact  became  every  day  closer,  and  extending  its  in- 
fluence to  Austria,  brought  the  bahmee  of  power  into  imminent  danger. 
The  violation  of  the  generaF  tranquiUily  in  the  invasion  of  Corsica, 
France  would  never  have  attempted,  but  frem  her  knowing  the  feeble- 
ness and  distractions  of  the  British  cabinet  *  Oer  commercial  interests, 
it  was  added,  were  entirely  neglected.  These  were  the  outlines  of  the 
censures  against  ministers,  brought  forward  on  the  first  day  of  the  ses- 
sion, as  a  text  for  future  comment  and  aicpattatioD. 

The  first  particular  subject  which  ocottpied  their  deliborations  was 
corn:  the  crop  that  year  had  been  good,,  and  neasutes  were  projected 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  scarcity.  A  bill  was  prepared,  not  only  for 
increasing  the  prohibition  on  the  exportation  of  corn^  but  also  for  pre- 
venting the  extraction  of  low  wines  and  spirits  irom  wheat  and  flour. 
This  act  was  usefiil  so  far  as  it  exteitded,  but  too  trifling  in.  ite  object 
and  operation  to  afford  any  material  secorRy  againdt  the  return  of  dearth. 
An  evil  so  frequently  prevailing  in  such  a  fertile  oountry  as  England, 
manifested  the  expediency  of  restoring  agriculture  to  its  due  weight  in 
politick  economy,  and  devoting  the  attention  <i£  the  legislature  o  the 
cultivation- of  kiid,  as  welt  as  the  improvement  of  manufactures  and 
commaroe;  Otfaer  coiicenfs,  -  hewever,  more  urgenti  though  less  im- 
portant, QCtopied  padininetit- 

*  See.  rtate  papetp»  ir^. 
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Daring  this  session,  Wilkes  eTigro«u«e(l  a  gr<5at  f>ortion  of  parliamentaJcy 
attention.  This  celebrated  ajiitaloi' had  duirotnily  |>roposed*  by  political 
bustle  to  acquire  notoriety,  and  tveaUh,  He  succeeded  in  becoming  Con- 
spicuous, bul  had  not  hitherto  obtained  opulence  r.  to  raiaisters  (aS  we 
have  seen)  he  had  in  vain  applied  for  pe^niary.  assistance  ^  but  though 
they  refused  him  the  required  supply,  thfey  ieft^and  promoted  one  meanB 
of  acquisition  in  his  extensive  populatity;  In  the  generous  hearts  of 
Englishmen,  distress  is  a  tiever  fkiling  passport  Xo  pity  and  protection. 
If  the  sufFering  arise  from  real  or  apparent  oppjression,  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom enhances  the  desire  of-  benignant  vindication:  and  especially,  if 
the  alleged  persecution  issue  from  the  executive  government.  Btit  as 
the  afTections  of  the  .multitude  a^e  more  ardent  than  their  judgment  is 
discriminating,  their  regards  are  .more  frequently  bestowed  upon  noiajr 
demagogues,  than  wise  and  beperficent  patriots.  Whoever  proposes 
popularity  as  his  chief  object,  well  kjiow»  that  he  must  keep  alive  th^ 
public  attention.  Wilkes  and  bis  supporters  were  thoroi:gh}y  skilled  in 
the  machinery  of  political  notoriety,  and  spent  a  great  part  of  the  recesa 
in  holding  meetings,  clubs,  and  pertres;  framing  resoUitions,  remon- 
strances, and  pamphlets.  Lest  tho  curiosity  ^*  tiie  pecfplc  sbmild  be 
diminished,  or  the^zcal  of  his  suppprters  cooled,  WlHies  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  preseqt  a  petition  tp  the  house  'of>  commeas.  This  paper  reca- 
pitulated all  his  alleged  giievahces^  (Vora  his  first  apprehension  in  April 
1763,  to  his  commitmeBt  in  1768 :  the  Oi^y  new  matter  that  it  contained 
was  an  assertion,  fiiat  lord  Mansfield  had  illegally  and  tyrannically 
altered  the  records ;  artcf  that  Philip  £atteret  Webb,  esq,  secretary  to 
the  treasury,  had  bribed  the  petitioner's  sarvants  with  the  public  money^ 
to  steal  the  Essay  on  Woman,  to  be  made  a  ground  of  prosecution. 
The  former  statements  of  the  petition,  being  a  narrative  of  proceedings 
already  determined  by  the  law  of  the  country,  the  house  passed  over ; 
on  the  two  last  allegations  a  discussion. commenced  on  tho  21st  of  Ja- 
nuary 1769,  which  lasted  till  the  2d  of  February.  On  the  charge  against 
lord  Mansfield  it  was  resolved,  that  the  orders  made  by  the  lord  chief 
justice  of  the  king's  benchy  for  the  amendment  of  the  informations 
established  in  the  sard  court  against  Mr.  Wilkes,  were  according  to  law 
and  equity,  and  the  pi%ctrce  of  the  court;  and  also,  that  the  complaint 
was  frivolous,  groimdless,  and  prejadicial  to  the  administration  of  public 
justice :  on  the  second  head  it  was  resolved,  that  the  charge  against  Mr. 
Webb  was  not  proved. .  The  preface  to  lord  Weymouth's  letter,  of  which 
Mr.  Wilkes  acknowjodged  himself  author  and  publisher,  neit  came 
under  consideration ;  it  wa^  voted  to  be  a  false,  scandalous,  and  seditious 
libel,  tending  to  t^ve  subversion  of  all  ord(*r  and  legal  government ;  and 
a  proposition  was  iramcdittely  made,  that  Mr.  Wilkes  should  be  expelled 
the  house.  In  supporting  this  motion,  migisters  and  their  adherents 
spoke  arid  acted  as  paities  eagferly  interosted  in  carrying  a  proposition^ 
not  as  judges  investigating  ^he  conduct  of  one  of  their  peers,  that  they 
might  delivers  fair  atid  impartial  se  stance.  The  charge  was  accumu- 
lative and  indefinites  it  contained  a  recitntion  of  bis  former  offences  and 
expuhfion,  and  alsdof  oonduct  which  wa»  QiK^n  undetgoing  the  animad- 
version of  the  courts  of  law,  ftrily  competent  to  condomnatio*  or  ac- 

•  Thig  he  himself  dectarcd  to  Mr.  Gjbbnn  before  0\e  publfcalion  of  the  North 
Briton.     Gibbon**  Misccllua'cous  Wqr k|,  vol  t.  p.  100,  note.  •      ■    •         -      ' 
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quittaL^  Their  apeechesf  chiefly  expatiated  ^on  these  subjectB,  and 
contained  the  irrelevabt  exaggerations  of  pas^sion,  much  more  than  the 
statements  and  proofs  of  justice.  *l'he  opposers  of  this  sentence  con* 
tended,  that  the  libel  on  lord  Weymouth^  a  peer  of  the  realm,  was  the 
only  specific  ground  of  the  motion:  that  his  privileges,  as  a  lord,  were 
not  cognizable  by  the  commons;  and  that  any  oirence  against  him  as  a 
British  subject,  belonged  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  For  the  other  libck^ 
he  had  been  already  expelled,  and  the  house  had  punished  him  for  aa 
attack  upon  the  legislature.  Should  he  be  twice- chastised  for  the  same 
offence?  "  By  the  present  proposition  (they  said)  we  are  to  blend  tho 
executive  and  judicial,  powers  of  the  state  with  the  legislative,  and  U> 
extend  our  jurisdiction,  that  .we  may  take  upon  ourselves  the  odium  of 
trying  land  punishing  in.  a  summary  manner  an  ofience  which  does  not 
afiect  us,  but  is  subject  to  the  investigation  of  the  laws.  In  the  exercise 
of  this  assumed  power,  we  are  to  form  an  accumulative  and  complicated 
charge,  which  no  other  courts,  nor  even  we,  have  ever  admitted  in  other 
instances.  We  are  to  mingle  new  crimes  with  old,  and  to  try  a  matt 
twice  for  the  sartie  misdemeanour.  We  ai-e  to  transfer  the  censures  of 
a  former  pu'liament  into  the  hapds  of  the  present,  which  is  to  make  them 
.the  foundation  of  anew  punishment.  We  are  to  assume  a  power  of 
doterroining  the  rights  of  the  peo{)le,  and  of  their  representatives,  hj 
nojoihcT  rule  but  our  own  discretion  or  caprice." J  Strong  as  tliese  ar- 
.gnments  may  appear  to  an  impartial  reader,  they  were  overborne  by  a 
miuisteriaL  majority,  an<l  Mr-  Wilkes  was  expelled  the  house  of  com- 
mons. The  conduct  of  ministry  manifested  that  alteration  of  laxity  and  vie* 
ienee,  which  never  can  proceed  irom  united  wisdom  and  vigoiv..  If  sevote 
punishment  were  expedient,  why  was  it  not  employed  when  he  returned 
from  exile,  before  the  reversal  of  his  outlawry  ?§  Perniitted  tlien  to  be 
oat  of  confinement,  he  had  revived  his  popnlarity,  and  paved  the  way  for 
its  progress  toaheiglit  which  nothing  tended  more  effectually  to  increase 
than  further  prosecution.' 

Well  knowing  the  temper  of  hu«  constituents,  and  of  the  nation  in 
general,  W'ilkes  considered  his  expulsion  as  the  sure  road  to  greater 
popularity  and  distinction,  and  immediately  offered  liim^elf  a  Candidate 
for  the  vacated  county.  The  favour  of. bis  supporters  rose  to  an  en- 
thusiasm that  overspread  London,  the  county,  and  their  environs  ;  and 
the  sympatiictic  spirit  quickly  difrnscd  itself  throughout  England  :  under 
the  influence  of  such  sentiments,  his  re-election  was  unanimous ;  and 
•the  next  day  he  was  declared  by  the  house  incapable  of  being  re-elected 
during  the  present  parHaraent,.  On  the  16th  of  March,  Mr.  Wilkea  was 
chosen  e  third  thnc  ;  and  the  following  day  his  election  was  again  de- 
clared void.  The  JNIiddlescx  freeholders  avowing  their,  determination  to- 
choose  him  again,  mimsters  set  up  another  candidate,  colonel  LuttoreL 
The  fourth  election  took  place  on  the  13th  of  April:  for  Mr.  Wilkes, 
there  were  eleven  hundred  and  forty- three  lawful  voters;  for  bis  oppo- 
nent, two  hundred  and  ninety-six :  Mr.  Wilkes  was  accordingly  returned. 
The  next^ay  his  name  was  erased  from  the  writ  by  order  of  the  house; 

•  Sec  Journal  of  the  House  of  Commons,  February  3J,  1769. 

t  Sec  parliamentary  debates  on  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes,  February  Sd,  1769. 

i  Sec  parVKun<*mary  debates,  February  3d,  1769. 

h  See  Juniuii'ti  inciter  XI.  to  ihc  duke  of  Gniften. 
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and  the*  nexrilay  after,  Heniy*Lawes  LuUetel,  esq.*  was^' aft(^  if  very  . 
violent  debate,  declared  hyu  nfajdrity  of  two  huftdreicl  an^twenty-one  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty-idne,  duly  elected.*     The  posl^ionate  resetitinerit 
of  rulers  against  an  individual,  •so^  clearly  manifesting  their  wiant  of  itM^-**' 
nanimity  and  true  wisdom',  prodtfced  a  totally  different  effect  from  that' 
which  Uiey  expedled  or  desired :  th^  aversion  procored  to  its  object 
the  warmest  popularity.     Ton  days  ailer  the  Jast  voie^'of  the  house  of 
commdns,  he  was  chdsen  alderman  of  the  city  of.Lond6n.-'  'iSubscr^ 
tions  were  opened,  to  ntise  money  both  for  the  liquidaticfn  of  liis*  debts 
and  his  future  subsistence.  He  "was  represented  as  a  meritorious  patriot, 
suffering  oppression  and  tyranpy.fbr  his  virtues.  '     -.     ' 

,  During  this  session,  America  oc^upied^a  ^eat  share  of  pariiamentary 
attention ;  both  ministry  and  opposidoh  were  desirous  of  an  in^uii^,  but^ 
the  motives  of  tjie  parties  were  different.    'Ministers  proposed  to  justify 
their  own  conduct  and  th^t  of  their  officers,  aocf  to  convince  the  publie 
that  all  the  di^turbaiTces  which  had  happened,;  were  iSWins  to  the  T^rac-  ' 
tory  and  rebellious  spirit  of  the  colonists ;  while',  oA  tae  other  hand,' 
their  opponents  endeavoured  fo  demonstrate,  that  the  commotions  were' 
caused  by  the  weakness  and  arl>itrary  pisqceedhigs'of  the  British  govern-' 
ment.     Having  thes^  different  motives  to^nquiry^  ministefa  and  opgosr-\ 
tion  desired  different  modes  ;  the  formofp^onoaed  to  confine  their  inves- 
tigations {o  Ihe  Jate  c(cts  of.  the  'America^ ;  the'^latler,  to  consider  not 
only  the  conduct  of  the  colonists,'  but  the  meai^ures  of  Britain  for  Several 

'  year^";  to  (race  disorders  io  their  «6urcei ;  as  only  by  the  knowledge  of 
th^se,  Oould  the  ^vil  be  effectually  removed.'  'This  broad  p1^^^  discus- 
sion, by  Ao  means  stiked  the  de^igps'oF  roinf^try^  aTKf'it  wa^  carried  by, 
a  great  majority,  that  the  investigation  ^sujdbe  cosduQted  oh  ndrrowi^d 
grounds.  The  h^use*  resolved  itself  into  a  cbmmitteo,  and  motions 
were  inade  for  vario.us  papers,  whlth  would  iiave  illustrated  the  conduct 
of  government  and  its  'servants  ^  but  the^  were  uniformly  overniied. 
Papers  in  great  variety  were  indeed  laid  before  the  hbn5?e  ;  but  they  re- 
Ifiied  to  the  conduct  of  the  colonists  tnerely,  ^jvithout  including  ffte  mea- 
sures of  government.  With  such  incomplete  materirfte,  the  majority  of 
the  Jcgt^aturo  deposed  so  gi;ea<  a  coniidence  in  ministers,  as  to  be  per- ' 
i^etly  satisfied  ;  and  on  them)  undertook  to  deliberate. 

O'n  the  8thi  of  Febrdary,  ^in'addtess  to  his  majesty  passed  flie  h6uso 
of  lord§,'  and  was  adopted  by  the  comAions,  declaring  the  late  proceed-, 

.  irt^  of  the, house  of  repteeentatives  of  Massachusetts  Bay  to'b<>  a  de-  " 
ttial  p(  the'  ajpthorit/  ot  the  supreme' legist attye  to  linake  laws  for  the 
colonies.     It  therefore  asserlea  th^  acts  to  be  itlegal,  unconsthutional» 
and  derogatory  to  the  rights^of  the  crown  and"  parliaAicnt  of  Great  Bri- 
tain; and  reprobated  the  ciix^uljprr  totters  oT  the  same  assembly,  as  tend- 
ing to  inflame  the  other  colonies,  and  to  create  vnlawfil  <ft)mbinsitions. 
It  declared  the  t<)wn  of  Boston  to  be, in  a  stAte  of*disarderanddisobodi-' 
ence  \o  law ;  justified  tlie  measure  of  sending  a  ^ili(ary  forc.e,  as  ntft^es* 
sary  in  such  an  exigency;  stated  tbe  opinioti  of  tli^,  houses  to  be,  that, 
nothing  could  so  effectually  preserve  British  authority 'in  the  tdmuUuons 
provinces,  as  the  condign  punishment  of  the  rioters :  and  recommended 

I  - 

*  This  was  the  question  on  which  .a  youth,  destined  ta*  be  one  of  thcf*gTgflile9t 
oratora  and  ablest  men  ever  adihtred  io  any  senate,  first  spoka  tit  parlii^ent : 
Charles  Jametf  FOx  had  procured  a  Seat  bcKire  thip  le^l  age  •  and  a  lawgiTer  at 
*wenty  astoniahed  his  hcarersby  the  force  of  bis  abilities. 
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to  his  ipajesij  tp  revise  tb^  axegution  of  Henry  YIIL's  statute,  for  tiy- 
ing  wkhiq.  the  realm  of  Eogiand  treasons?  commuted  beyond  seas.  The 
proposed  revival  of  this  law  'Was  very  strongly  contraverted ;  it  was  the 
conslitutfonal  privilege  of  every  British  subject^  declared  by  the  great 
charter,  confirmed  .by  various  subsequent  Jaws,  and  by  uniformly  esta- 
blished usa^Q)  to  be  tried  by  hid  peers«  apd  in  the  county  in  which  the 
transgression  was  alleged  to  ^ve  been  committed,  that,  if  innocent,  he 
might  easily  bring  forward  such  testimony  as  would  insure  his  acquittal. 
The .  projected  plan  would^  be  most  iniquitous  in  its  operation ;  by  carry- 
ing  the  accused  to  an' imnxeose  distance  from  his  friends  and  business,  it 
rendered  it  impossible,  except  for  a  man  of  great  wealth,  to  endure  the 
expenise.  of  bringing  ever  jBXculpatory  evidence,  or  taking  other  eJBTcctual 
•9t0ps  k>  clear  himsej[f  from  the  charge.  The  prosecution,  in  effect,  would 
be  condemnation  ;  even  if  the  defendant  were  acquitted,  the  purposes  of 
justice  would  be  entirely  defeated.  Ministers  alleged,  that  from  the 
atrocitjf  to  w^ieh  licentiousness  had  risen  in  Massachusetts,  the  revival 
of  the  statpte  was  absolutely  necessary;  that  the  legislature  and  the  pub- 
lic ought  to  hs^ve  so  much  confidence  in  government,  as  to  be  convinced 
that  they  i^ould  not  harass  innocent  persons  ;  that  the  expense,  and  other 
inconveniences,  to  the  guilty,'  were  only  parts  of  their  punishment,  and 
there  was  no  reason  to  question  the  impartiality  of  British  juries.  It 
was  indeed  improbable,  that  there  could  be  any  necessity  for  executing 
the  act,  as  the  display  of  mingled  vigour  and  lenity  would  bring  back  the 
colopists  to  a  sense  of  their  duty.  An  historian  wholly  uninfluenced  by 
the  paity  notions  of  the  times,  cannot  but  lament  the  infatuation  of  mi- 
nisters, who,  when  the  Americans  were  so  greatly  discontented  by  the 
infririgement  of  one  constitutional  right  df  British  subjects  in  taxation 
without  their  consent,  attacked  another  constitutional  right  equally  va- 
luable, the  trial  of  peers.  The  general  character  of  the  policy  of  this 
administration  towards  America,  was  feeble  anger,  which  provoked  with- 
out intimidating  'i\A  objects. 

Parliament  now  turned  its  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  East  India 
company.  The  agreement  made  with  that  body,  as  well  as  the  act  for 
restraining  the  dividends,  being  now'on  the  eve  of  expiration,  the  com- 
pany made  overtures  for  a  new  contract ;  and  aAer  a  long  negotiation,  a 
bargain  was  settled  on  the  following  terms :  the  company  was  to  conti- 
nue to  pay  to  the  public  for  five  years,  the  annual  sum  of  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds ;  they  were  at  liberty  to  increase  their  dividend  to  twelve 
and  a  half  per  cent. ;  but  the  addition  was  not  to  exceed  one  per  cent, 
in  any  one  year.  Should  the  company  in  that  period  be  obliged  to  re- 
duce their  dividends,  a  proportionate  sum  was  to  be  deducted  from  their 
payment  to  government ;  and  should  they  fall  to  six  per  cent,  the  pay- 
ment was  to  be  discontinued.  The  company  was  bound  to  export  Bri- 
tish goods,  at  an  average,  of  equal  value  to  those  annually  sent  to  India 
during  the  last  five  years ;  and  should  any  surplus  of  the  company's 
cash  remain  in  England  after  the  payment  of  specified  debts,  it  was  to 
be  lent  to  government  at  two  per  cent.  These  stipulations  were  deemed 
advantageous  to  government,  and  reckoned  a  favourable  specimen  of 
the  official  talents  of  lord  North,  who  had  been  extremely  instrumental 
in  fixing  the  conditions.  A  message  was  sent  this  session  by  the  king 
to  the  house  of  commons,  informing  them,  that  a  debt  of  513,000/.  had 
been  incurred  by  the  civfl  list,  and  asking  their  assistance  for  its  dis* 
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Nriiarge  :  U»e  c^ponente  of  ipkistpra  prc^o^d  an  yir^ikx  in>^  ^^^l^^^'V 
<iilure>  which  was  negatived,  acni  tiie  rcqaiced  stim  gi'^itcd  p  aba  oh  iLe 
j^th  of  May  the  ses^sion  was  couciaded.    ,        ,  ..'..' 

While  events  so  interesting  to  England  M'ere  going  on  in  Eiirope  and 
Araericaf  a  war  broke  out  againat  the,  Gpinpan}^  i^  India,  e.tciti^d  and 
lieaded  by  aa  adventurer,  who,*  ^ith  his  soq,  proved  mpre  forutidiiblc 
^leniies,  than  any  native  princes  that  Hrito^n  exier  eRcoui^teredin  the. east. 

Hyder  Ally,  from  beii^g  a  comoKm  soklierj  raised  hinr^elf  ta  be  flia«> 
ster  of  the  Mysore  country,  vo.  ^he  inopniaihs. between  the  pastern  and. 
weetaro  coasts  of  the  hither  peninsula,  and  iDn  the  Malalmr  side  acquii*ed 
^^(teosive  dominions  adjoining  the  ocean.  Endowed  with  yigbroust  na«. 
Ittral  talents,  he  possessed  great  miUtary  experience,  which  was  chMifiy 
attained  by  a  long  service  among  the  Europeans.  He  appheci  hiAifieif 
to  form  and  discipline  his  own  army  on.  the  model  of  their  ^ystepi^  ancl  ' 
was  assisted  by  a  number  of  French  adventurers  in  training  i>is  9ol» 
diera,  and  teachii^g  them  the  use  of  artillery.'  This-  bold  and  atphit^ous 
wsurrior  formed  a  project  of  rendering  bimsclf  master  of  Indoatan  \  but,, 
aware  that  in  the  English  he  would  meet  the  most  forfnidfdble  opponents, 
iie  proposed  ta  drive  tiiem  from  India.  With  this  view,  applying  to  the 
Nieam,  viceroy  of  the  Dec^n,  he,  partly  by  threats  and  partly-.by  pro- 
loisesy  induced  him  to  join  in  war  against  the  Englislv.'  Informed  of  the 
fiiew  confederacy,  the  eouncil  of  Madras  immediately  despatched  colepel 
Smith  with  a  body  of  troops  again&t  the  allied  a^my.  The  British  com- 
mander, coming  up  with  the  enemy,  drew  them  to  l^attle  Qn  th^  26th  of 
September,  1767,  near  Trincomalke.  Hyder  Ally  demonstrated  l^iiin- 
nelf  both  a  valiant  soldier  and  an  able  general ;  but  the  Indians,  notwiiii- 
standing  their  numbers,  being  soon  broken  by  the  ifiopetuosity  and  force 
of  the  British  troops,  were  completely  defeated.  Freed' fVo/kt  the  ap- 
prehension of  Hyder  Ally's  ppwer,tbe  Nizam  made  peape  with  the  com- 
pany, and  purchased  their. forgiveness,  by  ceding  to  them  the  collection 
of  a  very  extensive  revenue  in  the  Balagat  Carnatic.  The  chieftajn  t4 
Mysore,  finding  himself  unable  to  cope  with  the  Ikitish  .on'the  plains, 
retired  to  the  Ghauts,  whefe,  through  his  cavalry,  he  disturbed  his  ene^ 
mies  by  predatory  incursions.  In  January,  1768,  a  string  armarocnt, 
fitted  out  at  Bombay,  attacked  and  took  Mangalore,  Hyder  Ally's  chief 
]|arbour.  By  an  unaccountable  oversight,  they  leA  very  few  troops  to 
garrison  the  forts ;  and  these  were  soon  afterwards  made  prisoners  by 
Hyder.  The  war  against  this  adventurer,  when  carried  beyond  the  pur- 
poses of  defence,  was  not  attended  with  ultimate  advantage  ;  upon  the 
system  adopted  by  the  company,  field  deputies  were  appointed  to  super- 
intend and  control  the  commander  in  chief,  and  these  interfering  in  his 
plans  of  operations,  prevented  them  from  being  eflectual.  General 
Smith  had  penetrated  into  the  Mysore  country,  and  miglit  have  advanced 
to  Seringapatani,  but  he  was  counteracted  by  tlie  deputies,  whose  gains 
depended  on  the  continuance,  of  war,  and  not  on  the  achievement  of  con- 
quest Trusting  to  the  celerity  of  his  own  troops,  Hyder,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  English  general,  hastened  to  the  Carnatic,  plundered  thp 
company's  ally  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  and  compelled  Smith  to  return  to  tho 
defence  of  the  Coromandel  coast.  Tauglit  by  experience,  he  avoided  a 
geaeml  engagement  with  the  English,  but  straitened  their  qnarterfi;,  cut 
off  their  snpplies,  and  exhausted  them  in  unavailing  pursuits  and  marches. 
Meanwhile,  having  strengthened  his  caii)?o  by  alliances  wifh  Mahratta 
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cfaieftains,  and  incieued  hk  annj,  he  bad  the  boldneas  to  adrance  with 
a  large  body  of  horae  almoat  to  the  galea  of  Madras.  Colonel  Wood, 
with  a  detachment,  attacked  a  fort  caJled  Mulwaggle  on  HjdeHs  froD- 
tiera,  but  was  repulsed.  Encouraged  bj  this  advantage,  Hjder  deter- 
mined  to  hazard  a  battle :  a  contest  toolc  place  oo  the  4th  of  October, 
more  obstinate  than  anj  that  had  been  fought  between  the  English  and 
Indians,  and  each  party  was  rqieatediy  obliged  to  retreat ;  but  at  last, 
after  having  caus^  great  loss  to  the  victors,  the  Mysorean  abandoned 
the  field.  Hyder  did  not  again  venture  a  batde,  but  continued  the  ha* 
rassing  species  of  war  which  had  so  much  annoyed  the  English.  He  again 
marched  towards  Madras ;  but  knowing  that  if  he  attacked  it  an  engage- 
ment would  be  unavoidable,  he  did  not  make  the  attempt  Tired  of  a 
war  which  required  very  great  expenditure  without  any  prospect  of  ade- 
quate recompense,  the  English  made  overtures  for  peace,  which  their 
antagonist  very  wilhngly  accepted ;  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  on  the 
Sdof  April,  1768,  on  the  general  principle  of  restitution  of  conquests. 
Hyder  was  the  ablest  Indian  foe  with  whom  Britain  had  ever  been  en- 
gaged ;  and  this  was  the  first  war  between  the  c<Hnpany  and  a  native 
power  in  which  they  acquired  no  advantage,  and  incuired  all  the  loss  of 
their  expenses. 

In  Europe,  the  eyes  of  the  different  nations  were,  during  this  and  part 
of  the  preceding  year,  turned  chiefly  to  the  very  unequal  contest  that 
was  carrying  on  between  France  and  the  small  island  of  Corsica.  As 
soon  as  the  treaty  between  his  christian  majesty  and  Genoa  was  publish- 
ed, and  the  invasion  of  the  island  appeared  certain,  a  general  meeting  of 
tiie  nation  was  held  at  Corta ;  and,  after  a  very  animated  and  elegant 
speech  by  Pascal  Paoli,  it  was  determined  to  defend  their  liberties  to  the 
last  extremity.  On  the  24th  of  June,  176S,  the  French  troops  landed, 
and  found  the  islanders  determined  to  resist.  The  brave  Corsicans  dis- 
puted every  inch  of  ground  against  a  numerous  and  well  disciplined  army, 
and  frequently  defeated  them  in  severe  skirmishes.  The  French  com- 
mander in  chief  issued  a  proclamation,  full  of  promises  if  the  Corsicans 
submitted,  and  of  threats  if  they  continued  to  oppose  the  king.  Paoli 
having  laid  these  proposals  before  the  assembly,  they  tore  the  papers, 
trampled  them  with  the  greatest  marks  of  rage  and  indignation,  and 
unanimously  concurred  in  calling  out  for  war.  The  French  bemg 
now  re-enforced  by  fresh  troops  from  home,  made  considerable  pro- 
gress on  the  banks  of  the  river  Golo ;  but  Paoli,  who  had  been 
watching  a  body  of  the  enemy  in  another  quarter,  hastily  advanced 
to  this  district,  and  on  the  11th  of  September  attacked  and  de- 
feated them  with  great  slaughter.  In  the  course  of  the  summer, 
the  Corsicans  continued  to  gain  signal  advantages;  and  the  result 
was  so  hnportant,  that  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  the  French, 
Uioagh  recruited  from  the  continent,  wore  obliged  to  act  on  the  defen- 
sive. The  Corsicans  had  been  inspirited  to  these  gallant  efforts  by  the 
hope  of  foreign  assistance,  without  which,  they  well  knew,  their  exertions 
against  such  a  power  as  France  must  be  ultimately  hopeless.  To  Ebg- 
hmd  principally  they  had  looked  for  aid,  expecting  that  country  to  be  the 
best  inclined  to  vindicate  liberty,  and  oppose  the  ambition  of  France, 
and  the  most  able  to  send  them  assistance  in  their  insular  situation.  But 
the  court  of  Versailles  well  knew,  that  they  had  not  to  dread  a  William 
Pitt  in  tlie  English  cabinet ;  that  the  British  ministry  were  weak,  dis- 
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iracted,  unequal  to  idternal  and  colonial  politics,  and  without  either  the 
disposition  or  the  ability  to  take  an  active  and  effectual  part  in  foreign 
affairs.  During  the  winter,  the  French  leaders  pressed  these  considera- 
tions on  the  Corsican  chiefs ;  not  a  few  of  whom  began  to  consider  their 
resistance  as  desperate.  These  sentiinents,  however,  did  not  immedi- 
ately appear  in  their  conduct.  In  January  and  Februaiy,  1769,  they 
made  several  attempts  on  the  French  quarters ;  but  were  frequently  re- 
puked.  As  the  spring  advanced,  the  French,  taking  the  field,  made  con- 
siderable progress,  though  the  brave  islanders  maintained  their  cause 
with  the  warmest  zeal  and  unimpaired  resolution.  In  the  beginning  of 
April,  the  count  de  Yaux  landed  with  so  many  troops  as  made  the  French 
army  amount  to  30,000  men,  and  several  engagements  took  place :  in 
the  first,  the  Corsicans  were  superior :  in  the  second,  neither  party  gain- 
ed any  decisive  advantage  :  in  the  third,  however,  the  islanders  were  to- 
tally defeated  with  dreadful  slaughter ;  and  to  heighten  the  disaster,  one 
of  their  chiefs  betrayed  his  distressed  country,  and  with  eight  hundred  men 
joined  the  enemy.  In  May,  the  greater  part  of  the  island  was  overrun,  and 
their  chief  towns  were  compelled  to  yield  to  the  French.  Their  patriotic 
and  gallant  leader  Papli,  however,  with  about  five  hundred  men,  still  con- 
tinued to  resist.  These  heroes  were  at  last  surrounded  by  four  thousand  of 
the  enemy,  when  he  energetically  asked  them,  if  they  would  ingloriously 
surrender,  or  die  free  men  with  sword  in  hand.  They  unanimously  em- 
braced the  latter  atternative,  attacked  the  French,  and  with  great  slaugh- 
ter on  both  sides,  the  survivors  of  the  Corsicans  made  their  way  through 
the  enemy.  Paoli  having  for  two  days,  with  some  of  his  friends  and  at- 
tendants, eluded  the  search  of  the  enemy,  got  on  board  an  English  ship 
at  Porto  Vecchia,  and  was  landed  at  Leghorn,  where  he  was  received 
both  by  the  inhabitants  and  others,  more  as  a  triumphant  conqueror,  than 
as  an  exile  from  a  conquered  country.  From  Leghorn  he  sailed  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  also  met  with  the  most  flattering  reception,  and  from  that 
time  resided.  Corsica  having  become  a  part  of  the  French  dominions, 
its  government  was  modelled  according  to  the  will  of  the  French  king, 
rendered  totally  dependent  upon  him,  and  an  appendage  to  the  most  con- 
tiguous French  district  of  Provence. 

In  America,  the  proposed  change  in  trials  for  treason  not  only  enraged 
the  before  disaffected,  but  even  alarmed  the  loyal  and  faithful  partisans  of 
the  king  and  mother  country*  To  transport  an  accused  person,  before 
the  establishment  of  guilt,  over  an  immense  ocean  of  three  thousand 
miles ;  to  tear  from  his  family,  friends,  and  country,  a  man,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  innocent ;  to  carry  him  away  for  many  months  from  his  lawful 
business,  by  which  he  maintained  his  children,  and  upheld  his  rank  in  so- 
ciety, was  in  effect  equal  to  banishment,  and  an  infliction  of  the  most 
cruel  penalties,  before  it  was  proved  that  any  punishment  was  just.  Such 
a  measure,  every  person  of  common  sagacity  must  see,  was  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  natural  jurisprudence,  and  with  both  the  let- 
ter and  spirit  of  British  criminal  law.  Even  those  who  had  uniformly 
supported  the  legislative  supremacy  of  Britain,  began  to  question  an  au- 
thority designed  to  be  exercised  in  such  oppression.  In  Massachusetts 
for  a  short  time  the  projected  scheme  produced  some  eflect  in  repressing 
the  disorders  ;  this,  however,  arose  merely  from  awe  of  the  soldiers ; 
but,  as  they  were  not  employed  in  executing  any  vigorous  measures  for 
restraining  disorders,  the  fears  of  the  colonists  soon  vanished.    The  as- 
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sembly,  maintaining  the  proposition  to  be  unjust,  unconsstitutionalf  and 
tyrannical,  formed  resolutions  to  resist  its  operation  ;  they  voted  charges 
against  their  governor  for  misconduct ;  which,  with  a  petition  for  his  re* 
moval,  they  transmitted  to  England.  The  other  colonial  assemblies  re- 
probated the  revived  statute  with  no  less  force  of  reason  than  the  New- 
Englanders  ;  and  some  of  them  with  still  greater  severity  of  expression, 
accompanied  by  more  violent  resolutions.  Bitter  altercations  took  place 
between  the  assemblies  and  the  governors,  some  of  whom  imitated  Mr. 
Bernard  in  dissolving  these  meetings.  Such  acts,  far  from  benefiting  the 
parent  country,  diffused  dissatisfaction  more  widely,  by  spreading  through 
the  people  the  sentiments  which  had  prevailed  in  the  assemblies.  The 
enmity  of  the  Americans  to  the  scheme  of  the  present  year,  contributed 
very  powerfully  to  the  promotion  and  extension  of  the  associations 
against  British  commodities.  Committees  were  appointed  in  all  the 
principal  towns,  to  inspect  cargoes  from  Britain,  and  to  report  to  the  con- 
stituents if  any  persons  had  purchased  prohibited  articles.  Whoever 
were  found  to  transgress  the  resolutions  of  the  associators,  were  publicly 
censured  in  their  meetings,  which  moreover  inserted  their  names  in  the 
newspapers,  to  render  them  odious  to  the  people.  By  these  combina- 
tions, resolutely  determined  to  persevere  in  their  purpose,  British  com- 
merce suffered  a  very  great  diminution.  It  was  found,  on  an  investiga- 
tion, that  the  exports  from  this  country  to  America  in  1769,  fell  short  by 
seven  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  pounds  of  those  of  the  year  1768. 
It  appeared  also,  that  the  revenue  from  America,  which  had  been  in  1767 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds,  in  176S  had  lessened  to  seventy 
thousand,  and  in  1769  was  so  low  as  thirty  thousand.  The  association  had 
confined  the  prohibition  of  the  specified  articles  to  those  of  British  growth 
or  manufacture ;  the  natural  consequence  of  which  was,  that  they  began 
to  be  smuggled  from  foreign  countries,  especially  from  Frnnre  ;  and  thus 
the  two  acts  of  this  administration,  the  law  of  1767  for  raiding  a  revenue 
from  America,  and  the  proposal  in  1769  of  reviving  an  oppressive  statute 
of  a  tyrannical  prince,  long  obsolete  for  its  absurdity  and  injustice,  pre- 
vented the  use  of  British  manufactures,  destroyed  an  important  branch  of 
commerce,  impaired  revenue,  encouraged  the  produce  and  trade  of  con- 
tinental Europe,  and  enriched  our  commercial  and  political  rivals :  so 
narrow  were  the  view^  of  the  ministers  of  that  time,  and  so  extensive 
were  the  consequences  of  their  weakness,  rashness,  and  impolicy! 

During  the  summer,  discontents  arose  in  England  to  a  greater  height 
than  in  any  preceding  period  of  the  reign.  Although  'the  conduct  of  ad- 
ministration respecting  America  had  its  share  in  exciting  dissatiKfaction, 
yet  the  chief  cause  was  the  proceedings  against  Mr.  "Wilkes,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  Middlesex  election.  The  nomination  of  Mr.  Lutterel 
involved  in  it  a  totally  different  question  from  the  expulsion  of  Mr. 
Wilkes.  The  expulsion,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  was  a  question  of 
individual  conduct,  of  which  the  justice  or  injustice  terminated  in  Mr. 
Wilkes  himself,  without  affecting  any  other  person  ;  but  the  nomination 
of  a  man  supported  by  a  minority  involved  a  constitutional  right,  and  the 
decision  might  eventually  affect  many  others.  A  subject  which  so  greatly 
agitated  and  interested  the  public  mind,  naturally  became  a  theme  of  liter- 
ary discussion,  and  the  ablest  men  were  engaged  on  both  sides.  The 
question  at  issue  was,  whether  expulsion  constituted  disqtialification  dur- 
ing the  current  parliament?  The  supporters  of  the  affirnidtive  contended, 
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that  the  power  of  disqualifying  persons  from  being  members  of  its  body 
was  inherent  in  the  houf«e  of  commons,  and  that  its  exertion  could  be  de- 
monstrated from  precedents.  The  force  of  Dr.  Johnson  was  employed 
on  this  side  of  the  question,  in  the  essay  which  was  entitled,  '*  False 
Alarm ;"  and  his  chief  argument  was,  that  the  power  of  disqualifying  ex- 
'  pelled  members  was  necessary  to  the  bouse  of  commons ;  as  expulsion 
with  re-eligibility  would  be  a  nominal,  not  a  real  punishment.  He  also 
quoted  the  case  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  dwelt  on  the  individual  cha- 
racter  of  Mr.  Wilkes.  Political  expediency,  however,  could  not  prove 
existing  law ;  and  individual  character  was  irrelative  to  a  question  of  pri- 
vilege between  constituents  and  the  representative  body.  The  writer  who 
entered  most  fully  and  minutely  into  this  question,  upon  the  real  grounds 
of  law  and  precedent,  was  the  celebrated  Junius.  He  defied  his  adver- 
saries to  produce  any  statute  applicable  to  the  subject.  The  precedent 
on  which  ministers  rested,  was  the  case  of  Walpole ;  but,  as  Junius 
shows,  the  judgment  of  the  house  was  quite  different.*  Mr.  Wilkes  was 
expelled,  so  was  Mr.  Walpole;  Mr.  Wilkes  was  re-elected  by  a  majority 
of  votes,  so  was  Mr.  Walpole.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Taylor,  the  opposing 
candidate,  petitioned  parliament,  thnthe,  though  supported  by  a  minority, 
should  be  returned  ;  the  house  determined  that  Mr.  Taylor  was  not  duly 
elected^  Mr.  liUtterel,  supported  by  a  minority,  was  declared  by  the 
house  to  be  duly  returned.  Mr.  Wilkes  was  declared  incapable  of  being 
elected,  because  he  had  been  expelled ;  Mr.  Walpole  was  declared  incap 
pable  of  sitting  in  parliament,  not  because  he  had  been  expelled,  but  be- 
cause he  was  deemed  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust  and  notorious  corrup- 
tion ia  his  official  character  of  secretary  at  war. 

The  Middlesex  election  was  one  occasion  which  called. forth  the  epis- 
tolary eloquence  of  this  renowned  writer;  but  the  objects  of  its  exertion 
and  the  range  of  its  expatiaiion  were  far  more  extensive.  During  the  su- 
premacy of  the  whigs,  the  influence  of  public  opinion  had  very  rapidly  in- 
creased throughout  the  English  nation.  The  same  spirit  of  inquiry  that 
had  scrutinized  the  actions  of  the  Stuart  princes,  operated  with  redoubled 
force  af\er  the  revolution  had  ascertained  the  extent  and  bounds  of  privi- 
lege and  prerogative  ;  and  the  consequent  laws  had  sanctioned  the  use 
of  freedom's  most  powerful  efigine,  the  press,  tried  and  proved  in  the 
contentions  of  the  whigs  and  tories  in  the  reigns  of  William  and  Anne ; 
of  ministerial  and  anti-ministerial  parties,  while  Walpole  sat  at  the  helm 
of  affiiirs  :  the  efficacy  of  this  energetic  instrument  was  more  fully  essay- 
ed since  the  accefl^ion  of  the  present  sovereign  to  the  throne  ;  and  most 
suscessfully  employed  in  counteracting  the  liberal  and  comprehensive  po- 
licy which,  without  respect  of  parties,  sought  official  fitness  in  the  minis- 
ters of  the  crown.  Misapprehending,  or  perverting  ingenuity,  charged 
the  failure  of  erroneous  or  premature  means  to  the  impolicy  of  the  gene- 
ral end  ;  and  endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  that  every  censurable  measure 
of  individual  ministers  arose  from  the  new  system,  and  that  the  only  re- 
medy for  the  evils  under  which  the  country  and  its  dependencies  labour, 
was  the  renewal  of  the  whig  monopoly.-f  These  were  the  proposi- 
tions which  the  parliamentary  orators  of  the  arisfocratical  confederacy 

•  Sec  Letter  XVf.  dated  July  19th,  \769. 

t  Sec  the  scope  of  opposition  writings,  but  especially  Burke  on  the  ditcontenU, 
and  Jonius's  ktters. 
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widied  to  inculcate  themselves,  and  also  to  dissenninate  through  lite- 
niry  coadjutors.    To  this  phaianx  of  opposition  and  discontent,  se- 
veral abators,  and  many  writers,  who  were  not  partisans,  adhered; 
in  the  course  of  the  contests,  the  high  and  growing  authority  of  the 
press  was  daily  more  manifest,  and  in  the  estimation  of  the  multitude 
rivalled  parliament  itself,  and  the  whig*  combination  entertained  san-* 
gttine  hopes,  that  through  intrinsic  force,  aided  by  literary  eloquence, 
that  fanned  the  popular  flame,  they  should  at  length  succeed  in  restoring 
the  former  system,  and  recovering  the  direction  of  the  .royal  councils. 
To  regain  for  the  whigs  and  their  supporters  the  sole  possession  of  the 
political  fortress,  fought  their  champion  Junius.     Personal  motives  evi- 
dently inflamed  this  writer  against  individual  officers  of  the  crown,  whom 
party  considerations  induced  him  to  assail,  as  members  of  a  body  which 
was  to  be  driven  from  the  councils  of  the  king,  to  make  way  for  the 
restoration  of  the  whigs.    He  began  his  warfare  in  January  1769,  by  a 
general  view  of  the  state  of  the  country ;  described  Britain  as  internally 
distracted,  and  as  little  regarded  by  foreign  powers :  and  assuming  the 
troth  of  his  account,  imputed  the  alleged  evils  to  the  new  system  and 
the  existing  ministers.    He  thence  descended  to  specific  meaanres,  and 
the  respective  characters  of  the  chief  members  of  the  administration ; 
with  a  two-fold  purpose,  of  deriving  the  counsels  from  the  new  plan  of 
royal  policy,  and  its  alleged  framer  and  conductor  lord  Bute ;  and  de- 
monstrating that  thechief  officers  of  the  crown  were,  from  private  pro- 
fligacy, public  corruption,  or  political  prepossessions,  the  fittest  for  car- 
rying it  into  execution.!    The  Middlesex  election,  at  an  early  period  of 
his  work,  afibrded  him  an  opportunity  of  inveighing  against  ministers, 
and  attacking  parliament  as  meanly  condescending  to  be  the  tool  of 
government  in  violating  the  rights  of  electors,  and  depriving  ilnglishmen 
of  their  constitutional  and  most  valuable  franchise.     Keeping  directly 
to  his  purpose,  he  deduced  the  Middlesex  election  from  the  new  system, 
and  the  ministers  who  had  been  chosen  to  render  it  eflectual.     To  the 
same  cause  he  ascribed  the  various  acts,  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
cial, which  he  reprobated  in  the  course  of  his  writings.     With  skilful 
unity  of  design,  the  details  and  result  of  his  eloquence  were  adapted  to 
his  purposes  of  impressing  the  public  with  an  opinion  that  the  whole 
policy  of  the  present  reign  had  been  unconstitutional  in  principles,  at 
once  feeble  and  oppressive  in  operation,  and  pernicious  in  efl*ect.     Ad- 
vanced not  in  the  impassioned  hour  of  contentious  and  temporary  de- 
bate, but  in  a  uniform  series  of  deliberate  inculcation,  such  assertions 
evidently  conveyed  an  indirect  censure  of  the  sovereign  ;  but  circuitous 
attack  was  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  Junius.    A  direct  address  to 
the  king  himself,  he  thought  would  more  efiectually  accompliuh  the  end 
for  which  he  employed  his  pen.     Composed  with  exquisite  skill  and 
great  ability;  dexterously  adapted  to  the  popular  prejudices,  and  the 
views  of  the  whigs,  his  letters  had  converged  M  the  rays  of  discontent 
into  one  focus;  now  was  the  time  for  exciting  a  flame,  which  should 
consutne  every  object  that  was  hostile  to  the  confederacy  of  the  whigs. 
He  wrote  a  letter,  that  contained  a  direct  and  virulent  attack  on  the  con- 

*  See  letters  to  the  duke  of  Grafton,  &c.  and  to  the  dukes  of  Grafton  and  Bed- 
ford, and  lord  Mansfield, 
t  Ue  accuses  lords  Mansfield  and  Bute  with  jacobitism.    See  letters,  pa»stm. 
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duct  and  govenunent  of  the  king;  io  which  the  errors  imputed  to  the 
monarch's  adminiatration  were  his  dereliction  of  the  policy*  of  his  two 
predecessors ;  his  choice  of  servants  without  regard  to  the  whig  con- 
nexion^  his  employment  of  Scotchmen,  and  the  series  of  successive 
measilres  which  these  changes  had  produced.  The  consequences  (said 
Junius  to  his  sovereign)  must  be  dissatisfaction,  rebellion,  and  revolu- 
tion ;  unless  the  king  should  cease  to  govern  according  to  bis  own  judg- 
ment and  choice,  and  should  yield  his  understanding  and  will  to  the 
implicit  direction  of  a  party.  Such  was  the  object  and  nature  of  the 
letters  of  Junius,  which  continued  to  be  puUished  forbear  four  years; 
and  to  ensure  almost  unprecedented  circulation  through  the  union  of  the 
prevalent  violence  of  popular  licentiousness  with  vigorous  and  masterly 
composition.  For  cleu'ness,  precision,  and  force  of  style,  select  phra- 
seology, dexterous  arrangement,  impressiveness  of  manner,  giving 
the  materials  the  most  pointed  effect,  these  productions  have  rarely  been 
exceeded,  and  not  eflen  equalled,  by  political  publications ;  but  he  who 
shall  look  into  Junius  for  a  close  chain  of  antecedents  and  consequents, 
facts,  and  legitimate  inferences,  will  be  disappointed^  by  seeking  for  what 
the  author  never  btonded  to  bestow,  and  what  would  not  have  answered 
his  purpose.  Junius  coujlp  reason  clearly  and  strongly ;  but  he  did 
not  constantly  ai^ue  conclusively,  because  his  object  was,  not  to  en- 
lighten the  understanding,  but  to  inflame  the  passions.  He  gratified 
the  people  by  repeating  to  them,  in  strong  and  nervous  language,  their 
own  notions  and  feelings:  he  pleased  them  not  for  the  justness  of  per- 
formance, but  hy  dexterously  chiming  their  favourite  tunes.  His  charges 
against  the  dukes  of  Grafton  and  Bedford  represent  those  noblemen  as 
the  most  profligate  and  abandoned  men  that  ever  had  disgraced  the  Bri- 
tish senate  or  cabinet ;  but  what  impartial  estimator  of  political  charac- 
ters would  form  his  judgment  from  accusations  that  were  substantiated 
by  no  proof,  and  totally  inconsistent  with  probability  I  The  illustrious 
Mansfield  he  described  as  a  most  corrupt  and  unjust  judge,  as  a  mean 
time-serving  and  unprincipled  courtier,  and  as  a  Jacobite,  inimical  to  the 
king  and  government  which  he  professed  to  support.  What  weight 
would  an  impartial  investigator  of  merit  allow  to  such  calumnious  alle- 
gations, not  only  unsupported  by  any  proof,  but  disproved  by  the  whole 
tenor  and  course  of  the  life  and  conduct  of  their  object.  Aware,  that 
in  the  misapprehension  of  party  rage,  the  slander  of  dignity  and  merit 
was  one  road  to  popularity,  Junius  insulted  a  much  more  exalted  charac- 
ter, and  completed  his  cadumny  by  charges  which  were  equally  false  and 
seditious.  History,  afler  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  Grecian  and 
Roman  demagogues,  will  scarcely  be  able  to  present  such  an  instance  of 
invective,  ingenious  and  inflammatory ;  scurrility,  fiefvous  and  elegant ; 
plausible  sophistry,  impressive  declamation,  poignant  and  sarcastic  ma- 
lice, as  in  the  English  orator  of  the  Iron  Mask.  These  anonymous 
effusions  were  not  prized  only  by  such  critics  as  composed  Mr.  Wilkes's 
election  mobs,  but  by  readers  of  real  abilities  and  learning,  who,  hostile 
to  goternment,  and  approving  the  spirit  which  they  breathed,  did  not 
rigorously  scrutinize  the  arguments ;  men  of  taste,  charmed  with  the 
beauties  of  the  composition,  overlooked  the  reasoning  and  tendency ; 

*  Jiiniua's  letter  to  the  king,  Becember  19tb«  1 7*69. 
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and  neyer  was  a  pditical  woik  more  muTenaUj  perused  than  the  ktten 
of  Junius. 

Ministers,  aware  of  the  prevailing  discontents,  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure addresses  which  might  counteract  the  popidar  spirit,  hut  were  in 
England  by  no  means  successful.  Essex,  Kent,  Surry,  and  Salop,  were 
the  only  counties;  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  cities 
of  Bristol  and  Coventry,  and  the  town  of  Liverpool,  the  only  corpora- 
tions of  note  that  expressed  the  sentiments  desired  by  government. 
From  Scotland,  however,  the  addresses  were  more  numerous  and  agree- 
able to  ministry.*  Petitions,  on  the  contrary,  were  presented  from  many 
counties,  cities,  and  corporations,  and  these  were  of  two  very  different 
classes:  one  set,  though  explicit,  was  temperate;  and,  though  forcible, 
decorous  :  of  this  species,  the  best  written  and  most  distinguished  were 
from  Buckinghamshire  and  Yorkshire,  supposed  to  have  been  respec- 
tively framed  by  Mr.  Burke  and  sir  George  Saville.  These  confined 
themselves  to  the  rights  of  election,  which  they  asserted  to  be  violated; 
and,  either  indirectly  or  expressly,  prayed  for  a  dissolution  of  parliament. 
The  other  class,  though  nominally  petitions,  were  false  and  indecent 
remonstrances;  of  these,  the  most  noted  and  prominent  were  from  Mid- 
dlesex and  the  city  of  London. f  They  professed  to  review  the  whole 
series  of  acts  during  his  present  majesty's  reign.  According  to  their 
account,  the* king  had  been  uniformly  directed  by  profligate  counsellors, 
who  had  infused  into  the  royal  mind  sentiments  and  counsels  of  the  most 
dangerous  tendency  to  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  his  subjects ;  from 
those  pernicious  counsels,  according  to  their  assertion  and  enumeration, 
had  proceeded  the  corruption  of  all  the  orders,  and  violation  of  the  most 
sacred  rights  of  Englishmen ;  and  the  reign  of  the  king  was  a  tissue  of 
unjust,  tyrannical,  and  cruel  acts,  flowing  from  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicative  estates:  afler  this  statement,  they  proceeded  to  pray,  that 
he  would  banish  from  his  royal  favour,  trust,  and  conlBdence,  his  evil  and 
pernicious  counsellors.  Though  the  tenor  and  language  of  the  Middle- 
sex and  London  petitions  were  essentially  the  same,  the  latter  was  ren- 
dered more  notorious,  by  the  perseverance  of  unfounded  expostulation 
with  which  its  promoters  obtruded  their  abusive  charges  upon  their 
sovereign.  False  as  many  of  the  allegations  were,  yet,  coming  from  the 
most  opulent  body  in  the  kingdom,  they  had  very  great  influence  in 
spreading  the  discontents,  and  the  dissatisfaction  had  risen  to  an  extra- 
ordinary height  before  the  meeting  of  the  legislature. 

Parliament  was  assembled  on  the  9th  of  January  1770;  and,  contrary 
to  popular  expectation,  his  majesty's  speech  did  not  mention  the  public 
discontents.  One  subject  of  which  the  king  spoke,  though  really  of 
very  great  importance,  was  much  ridiculed  by  the  speakers  and  writers^ 
of  opposition.  An  infectious  distemper  having  broken  out  among  the 
cattle,  threatened  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  provision.  The  king,  by 
the  advice  of  his  privy-council,  had  taken  every  step  which  he  thought 
likely  to  stop  the  contagion^  and  consulted  his  parliament  on  farther 
measures  to  be  adopted  concerning  a  matter  of  the  highest  national  im- 

*  See  state  papers,  1769. 

f  See  in  the  state  papers,  the  petition  of  the  Middlesex  electors,  May  24th, 
1769,  and  the  London  petition  of  Jane  30th,  1769. 
t  Sec  Junius's  letter  to  the  duke  of  Grafton,  Februaiy  14th,  1770. 
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p^rtanee.  He  expresMd  his  regret,  tiiat  hie  endeav^^urs  to  tnnquillise 
America  had  not  been  attended  with  the  desired  success ;  and  that  com- 
Mnattofis  had  been  formed  to  destroy  the  commercial  connexion  between 
o«r  colonial  provinces  and  this  country.  He  had,  however,  received  the 
strongest  assurances,  that  the  present  disturbances  in  Europe  would  not 
interrupt  the  quiet  of  Great  Britain.  The  debate  upon  the  address  con- 
tained a  very  wide  range  of  aoimadversion,  and  great  acrimony  of  cen- 
sure, into  which  the  oppositioar  in  both  houses  introduced  the  Middlesex 
election,  the  prevailing  discontents  in  England,  and  the  commotions  in 
America,  and  urged  the  dissolution  of  parliament  and  a  total  change  of 
counsels.  Ministers,  admitting  that  discontents  existed,  imputed  tbem 
to  the  spirit  of  faction,  and  the  speeches,  writings,  and  petitions,  which 
had  been  thence  produced;  they,  however,  were  by  no  means  unanimous. 
Lords  Camden  and  Shelbume  withdrew  from  counsels  so  different  from 
those  which  they  and  thefr  admired  friend  lord  Chatham  would  have  sup- 
ported or  approved.  Soon  after,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  nation, 
the  duke  of  Grafton,  on  the  2Sth  of  January,  resigned  his  ofBce  of  first 
lord  of  the  treasury.  Lord  Camden  and  Mr.  Dunning,  his  chief  sup- 
porters in  their  respective  houses,  had  shown  themselves  inimical  to  the 
measures  which  had  been  recently  pursued :  besides,  the  duke  of  Grafton 
professed  himself  the  political  pupil  of  the  illustrious  Chatham;  and 
though,  during  the  illness  and  inaction  of  that  statesman,  he  had  swerved 
from  his  principles,  opinions,  and  maxims,  he  still  avowed  the  highest 
veneration  for  his  character  and  sentiments.  Perfectly  recovered,  lord 
Chatham  was  now  returned  to  parUament,  and  with  his  wonted  vigour 
attacked  the  system  and  measures  of  administration.  The  opposition 
of  all  his  ablest  friends  Grailon  could  not  endure.  In  addition  to  these 
causes,  we  may  find  another  probable  reason  for  the  dereliction  of  his 
post  Junius,  indefatigable  in  raking  together  calumnious  anecdotes, 
and  dexteroui  in  bestowing  on  them  the  appearance  of  truth,  had  made 
the  private  as  well  as  the  public  conduct  of  this  nobleman  the  chief  butt 
of  his  satire,  and  for  his  actions  assigned  the  most  contemptible  and 
unworthy  motives.  He  must  be  either  grossly  stupid  or  stoically  mag- 
nanimous, either  less  or  greater  than  ordinary  men/  who,  though  con- 
scious of  innocence,  can  bear  with  indiOerence  powerful  calumny  that 
produces  general  belief.  The  duke  of  Grafton,  regarding  his  character, 
was  so  much  moved  by  the  letters  of  Junius,  that  they  certainly  co- 
operated with  other  causes  iti  impelling  him  to  resign. 
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Commencement  of  lorcl  North's  admintetration.— The  remonstrance  of  the  ciij  of 
London— and  reply  of  his  majesty— are  discussed  in  parliament. — Bill  to  pre* 
vent  ofBcers  of  the  revenue  from  voting  at  elections—negatived. — Mr,  Gren- 
ville*s  law  for  regulating  contested  elections. — Lord  North's  bill  for  repealing 
alt  duties  on  America,  except  on  tea...-Tumult  at  Boston— csptain  I'reston  and 
the  soldiers  interfere—tried  and  acquitted.— The  minister  wishing  conciliation, 
overlooks  the  riot.— Session  rises  —War  between  Russia  and  Turkey .—Catba* 
rine  is  favoured  by  Bnj^and— sends  a  Beet  to  the  Mediterranean—her  armie» 
overrun  Moldavia  and  Wallachia— alurm  Prussia  and  Austria— France— disputes 
.between  the  king  and  parliaments.— Dispute  between  Britain  and  Sp»in  about 
Falkland's  island.— Spain,  the  aggressor,  refuses  to  make  adequate  satisfaction — 
trusts  to  the  co-operation  of  France— disappointed— offers  concessions  that  8a« 
tisfy  the  British  court.-*-Aroerica  becomes  more  tranquil«-«.Discon tents  still 
continue  in  England. — London  addresses  the  king—dignified  answer  of  his  ma- 
jesty-r-noted  reply  of  Beckford,  the  lord  mayor.— Meeting  of  parliament. — Lord 
Mansfield's  doctnnes  on  the  law  of  Hbel—are  controverted  by  lord  Camden— 
Camden  challenges  the  chief  justice  to  a  legal  disquiBit4on  on  the  subject — lord 
Mansfield  declines  the  contest.— Prosecution  of  printers....M»sunderstanding 
between  the  two  houses.— SinguUr  confederacy  for  bribt- r^in  the  borough  of 
Shoreham.— f)pposition  censure  the  terms  of  satisfaction  admitted  from  Spain.— 
Supplies.— Session  rises. 

Lord  North,  chancellor,  of  the  exchequer,  succeeded  the  doke  of 
GraAon  in  his  office  of  fif^t  lord  of  the  treasury  ^  and  from  this  time 
commenced  an  administration  which  forms  a  momentous  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  Great  Britain. 

The  Middlesex  election  came  before  both  houses  in  a  variety  of  forms^ 
and  produced  brilliant  and  forcible  eloquence,  but  necessarily  a  repetition 
of  arguments  which  had  been  already  employed.  In  discussing  this  sub- 
ject, lord  Chatham  reviewed  the  measures  of  government,  which  ha* 
declared,  in  its  principles  and  details,  to  be  weak,  unconstitutional,  and 
ruinous;  and  unfolded  his  own  reasons. for  opposing  a  ministry  which 
owed  its  existence  to  himself.  Finding  (he  said)  the  line  of  conduct 
which  he  had  chalked  out  not  observed,  and  his  opinion  totally  over- 
ruled, he  had  withdrawn  from  public  business,  and  at  length  entirely  re- 
signed.— His  several  motions,  however,  were  negatived  by  the  influence 
of  ministry. 

The  reception  of  the  London  petition  underwent  very  severe  animad- 
versions. The  king  not  having  paid  to  that  production  the  favourable 
attention  which  its  authors  had  the  presumption  to  expect,  they  chose  to 
deliver  another  paper  to  the  king,  entitled,  the  humble  address,  remon^ 
Hrtmce  and  petition  of  the  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  livery  of  the  city 
of  London.  In  this  humble  application  to  their  sovereign,  these  citizens 
undertook  to  declare  what  was  the  law  of  the  knd,  and  wherein  it  had 
been  violated ;  and  to  prophesy  that  its  violation  would  product  more 
niitaous  consequences  than  the  ship-money  of  Charles  L  and  the  dis- 
pensing power  of  James  IL  The  citizens  next  declared  the  parliament 
a  noii-en£^,  an  illegal  meeting,  whose  acts  were  not  binding,  and  there- 
fore could  require  no  obedience.  They  drew  a  parallel  between  the  «d- 
YoL.  Vn.— 33 
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ministrations  of  George  III.  and  James  II ;  difiering  indeed  in  meaQ«> 
but  concurring  (they  affirmed)  in  principles  and  system.  The  constitu- 
tion, now  endangered  by  the  wickedness  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  had 
been  established  by  the  virtue  of  their  ancestors,  and  by  the  virtue  of 
present  patriots  it  should  be  preserved.  The  concluding  paragraph  of 
this  essay  I  shall  quote,  as  a  specimen  of  the  terms  in  which  this  corpo- 
ration dictated  to  their  monarch,  and  of  the  licentiousness  of  that  period 
of  history.  '*  Since,  therefore,  the  misdeeds  of  your  majesty's  ministers» 
in  violating  the  freedom  of  election,  and  depraving  the  noble  constitution 
of  parliaments,  are  notorious,  as  well  as  subver^jive  of  the  fundamental 
laws  and  liberties  of  thin  realm ;  and  since  your  majesty,  both  in  honour 
and  justice,  is  obliged  inviolably  to  preserve  them,  according  to  the  oath 
made  to  God  and  your  subjects  at  your  coronation ;  we,  your  majesty's 
remoMtreaUSf  assure  ourselves,  that  your  majesty  will  restore  the  constitu- 
tional government  and  quiet  of  your  people,  by  dissolving  this  parliament^ 
and  removing  those  evil  ministers  for  ever  from  your  councils."  The 
answer  was  a  striking  example  of  temperate,  but  dignified  and  forcible 
reproof;  it  was  couched  in  the  following  terms :  '^  I  shall  always  be  ready 
tn  receive  the  requests,  and  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  my  subjects ; 
but  it  gives  me  great  concern  to  6nd,  that  any  of  them  should  have  been 
so  far  misled,  as  to  offer  me  an  address  and  remonstrance,  the  contents 
of  which  I  cannot  but  consider  as  disrespectful  to  me,  injurious  to  my 
parliament,  and  irreconcilable  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  I 
have  made  the  law  of  the  land  the  rule  of  my  conduct,  esteeming  it  my 
chief  glory  to  reign  over  a  free  people.  With  this  view,  I  have  always 
been  careful,  as  well  to  execute  faithfully  the  trust  reposed  in  me,  as  to 
avoid  even  the  appearance  of  invading  any  of  those  powers  which  the 
constitution  has  placed  in  other  hands.  It  is  only  by  persevering  in  such 
a  conduct,  that  I  can  either  discbarge  my  own  duty,  or  secure  to  my  sub- 
jects the  free  enjoyment  of  those  rights  which  my  family  were  called  to 
defend :  and  while  I  act  upon  these  principles,  I  shall  have  a  right  to 
expect,  and  I  am  confident  I  shall  contmue  to  relceivey  the  steady  and 
affectionate  support  of  my  people." 

On  the  15th  of  March,  the  remonstrance  was  discussed  by  the  house. 
The  city  members,  supported  by  the  rest  of  the  opposition,  defended  it : 
its  framers  gloried  in  the  production.  OtherS,  less  violent,  eluded  the 
merits  of  the  paper  in  question,  and  reasoned  on  the  general  right  of  pe- 
titioning his  majesty,  and  the  propriety  of  addressing  him  at  the  present, 
time.  The  supporters  of  ministers  confined  themselves  to  this  specific 
remonstrance,  which  they  contended,  and  proved,  to  be  insulting,  inju- 
rious, and  dangerous ;  particularly  dwelling  on  that  part  of  it  which  pre- 
sumed to  deny  the  legality  of  the  present  parliament,  as  tending  to  de- 
prive the  people  of  their  representatives,  y^nd  to  annul  every  act  which 
had  passed  since  the  general  election.  Both  houses  addressed  his  ma- 
jesty, thanking  him  for  his  answer  to  the  remonstrance.  Several  mo- 
tions were  made  for  an  address  to  his  majesty  to  dissolve  the  parliament^ 
but  these  were  negatived.  I^ord  Chatham  was  extremely  active  in  anti- 
ministerial  propositions;  and  the  admirer  of  the  highest  wisdom  and 
patriotism  of  those  tiroes  must  regret,  that  the  heat  of  party  contention 
should  so  far  have  transported  this  illustrious  senator,  as  to  have  induced 
him  to  countenance  and  support  the  very  irreverent  remonstrance  of  the 
city  of  London. 
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An  attempt  was  made  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  crown,  bj  pro- 
posing  a  bill  to  disqualify  certain  officers  of  the  revenue  from  voting  for 
raopbers  of  parliament;  and  a  motidn  to  this  effect  was  made  on  the 
11th  of  Februarj.  The  supporters  of  the  proposition  observed,  that  the 
chief  officers  of  the  revenue  were  disqualified  from  sitting  in  parliament, 
and  that  there  were  the  same  reasons  for  incapacitating  inferior  officers 
from  being  electors.  Both  classes  of  servants  must  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  crown  ;  and  the  departments  of  the  revenue  were  become  so 
numerous,  as  to  render  that  influence  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
a  free  representation.  Ministers  replied,  that  the  motion  presumed  in 
its  objects  a  dependence  and  corruption  which  was  not  proved ;  on  this 
presumption,  it  proposed  to  place  holders  of  those  employments  in  a 
worse  situation  than  their  fellow  countrymen  ;  and  thus  to  deprive  many 
individuals  of  the  rights  of  British  subjects :  the  motion  was  rejected. 
On  the  28th,  a  proposition  was  made  for  inspecting  the  accounts  of  the 
civil  list  during  the  year  1769.  The  naticm  (it  was  urged)  had  a  right 
to  examine  how  its  late  grants  had  been  employed  :  if  the  money  had 
been  properly  nsed,  no  inconvenience  could  accrue  to  ministers  from  the 
inspection ;  if  improperly  applied,  it  was  the  doty  of  the  hou.se  fo  make 
the  discovery.  It  was  answered,  that  the  civil  list  being  entirely  the  re- 
venue of  the  crown,  the  crown  had  a  right  to  expend  it  at  will ;  if  an  ap- 
plication had  been  made  for  an  additional  grant,  the  expenditure  of  the 
first  ought  to  be  investigated  to  asccrtaiu  its  necessity ;  but  that  not  being 
the  case,  there  were  no  reasons  to  require  or  to  justify  an  examination  : 
on  these  grounds  the  motion  was  negatived^. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  Mr.  George  Grenville  proposed  a  bill  for  regu- 
lating contested  elections.  These  were  formerly  tried  by  a  select  com- 
mittee ;  by  degrees  the  committees  were  so  enlarged,  as  to  become  open 
to  every  member :  so  great  a  number  of  judges,  not  bound  by  oath,  de- 
cided very  oflen  according  to  party  connexion,  or  some  other  partiality, 
instead  of  justice  ;  and  many  instances  occurred  of  unfair  nominations. 
To  remedy  this  evil,  Mr.  Grenville  proposed  a  plan  analogous  to  a  trial 
by  jury.  Before  a  contest  could  be  tried,  the  house  must  consist  of  not 
less  than  a  hundred  members ;  the  names  of  all  present  were  to  be  put 
into  boxes,  and  to  be  drawn  out  till  they  amounted  to  forty-nine:  the  two 
litigants  were  alternately  to  strike  off  one  of  these,  till  they  were  reduced 
to  thirteen  ;  these,  with  two  nominees,  were  to  be  sworn  a  select  com- 
mittee, empowered  to  examine  records,  papers,  and  witnesses,  and  to 
determine  finally.  The  hill  was  passed  into  a  law,  since  well  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Grenville  act,  and  is  considered  as  having  made  a  very 
beneficial  change  in  the  fairness  of  decisions.  ^ 

American  aflairs  began  in  March  to  occupy  the  attention  of  parlia- 
ment, and  first  oflered  to  the  public  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  lord 
North's  ministerial  talents.  The  British  merchants  who  traded  to  Ame- 
rica had  sustained  immense  losses  by  the  rejection  of  their  goods  ;  and, 
apprehending  ruin  if  the  associations  should  continue,  presented  petitions 
to  parliament,  stating  their  sufferings,  and  praying  its  intervention.  On 
the  5th  of  March,  lord  North  proposed  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  part  of  the 
act  of  1767,  which  laid  a  duty  on  paper,  painted  colours,  and  glass,  but 
continuing  the  part  of  the  same  law  which  exacted  a  duty  from  tea.  The 
minister  assigned  as  a  reason  for  bringing  in  the  bill,  the  dangerous  com- 
bmatioDs  which  the  impoata  had  produced  in  America,  with  the  lossea 
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and  dissatisfoction  which  they  had  caused  amoeg  the  merchants  at  ho^M. 
He  strongly  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  act  in  question,  but  cen- 
sured it  as  an  unproductive  impost,  not  as  an  impolitic  claim :  the  |vti- 
cles  taxed  (be  said)  being  ohiefly  British  manufactures,  ought  to  nave 
been  encouraged  instead  of  being  burthened  with  assessments.  The  duty 
on  tea  was  continued,  for  maintaiuing  the  parliamentary  right  of  taxation. 
An  impost  of  three-pence  in  the  pound  could  never  be  opposed  by  the 
colonists,  unless  they  were  determined  to  rebel  against  Britain.  Besides, 
a  duty  on  that  article  payable  in  En^and,  and  amounting  to  nearly  one 
shilling  in  the  pound,  was  taken  off  on  its  exportation  to  America ;  so 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  saved  nine-pence  in  the  pouiid.  Thcf 
minister  here  discovered  that  he  had  not  investigated  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  the  sentiments  of  the  people ;  for  a  cursory  attention  to  the  declara- 
tions and  acts  of  the  Americans  must  have  demonstrated,  that  their  ob- 
jection was  not  to  the  amount,  but  to  the  claim ;  and  experience  might 
have  convinced  him,  that  no  temporizing  expedients,  no  half  measurea 
would  be  effectual.  Different  as  the  professed  opinions  of  the  Rocking- 
ham administration  and  of  lord  North  wore,  their  policy  sprang  from  simi- 
lar indecision.  Wishing  to  please  both  parties,  they  left  the  chief  matter 
in  dispute  undetermined,  and  of  course  a  subject  of  future  contention. 
The  members  of  opposition  did  not  fail  to  see  and  to  predict  the  inefii- 
cacy  of  the  minister's  plan ;  they  repeated  the  arguments  on  the  injustice 
and  inexpediency  of  taxing  America,  and  the  evils  which  had  arisen  from 
the  attempt:  the  minister's  propositions,  however,  were  carried  by  a  great 
majority.  This  act  may  be  considered  as  an  omen  of  lord  North's  admi- 
nistration ;  at  least,  so  far  as  a  display  of  character  justifies  predictions 
respecting  future  conduct  and  its  result.  Discerning  men  saw  meritori- 
t>us  intentions  and  ready  ingenuity,  without  the  accompaniment  of  tbut 
enlarged  political  wisdom,  firmness,  and  decision  of  mind,  which  only 
when  united  can  constitute  a  beneficial  statesman. 

The  very  day  on  which  the  resolutions  were  passed  that  lord  North  in- 
tended for  satisfying  the  colonies,  a  quarrel  arose  at  Boston  between 
some  of  the  inhabitants  and  a  party  of  soldiers.  While  the  troops  i^ent  to 
Boston  in  176.S  remained  in  that  town,  the  people  had  been  awed  into 
quietness ;  but  in  the  end  of  1769,  a  great  part  of  them  having  been  or^ 
dered  to  other  quarters,  those  who  remained  were  treated  with  the  most 
provoking  insolence  ;  they  were  lampooned  and  abused  in  the  newspa- 
pers; ridiculed  and  reviled,  if  met  singly  or  in  small  bodies  in  the  streets; 
and  disturbed  and  interrupted  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  In  the  even^ 
ing  of  the  5th  of  March,  a  dispute  happened  between  two  or  three  young 
men  of  the  town,  and  as  nmny  soldiers,  near  the  barracks  \*  virulent  lan- 
guage produced  blows ;  the  soldiers  proved  victorious,  and  pursued  their 
adversaries  through  the  streets.  The  bells  were  rung  to  alarm  the  popu- 
lace ;  a  mob  assembled  routid  the  custom-house,  and  threatened  the  sen- 
tinel's life  that  was  posted  there ;  captain  Preston,  the  officer  on  guard, 
aont  a  paKy  to  protect  not  only  the  soldier,  but  the  custom-house,  and 
soon  after  proceeded  thither  himself.  The  mob,  becoming  very  violent, 
attacked  the  soldiers  with  stones  and  clubs  ;  the  captain,  as  long  as  it 
was  possible,  kept  his  men  from  firing;  but  at  length,  their  lives  being  in 
danger,  they  were  obliged  to  use  their  arms  in  their  own  defence :  four  of 

*  See  Stedman,  vol.  i,  p.  75. 
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the  uMurgents  were  killed,  aod  some  oUiers  wounded :  the  tumult  be* 
came  much  more  general,  and  the  rest  of  the  troops  were  assembled* 
The  governor*  having  called  together  the  council,  they  advised  the  re* 
moval  of  the  troops,  which  was  accordingly  ordered.  Captain  Preston 
surrendered  himself  for  trial,  and  the  soldiers  under  his  command  were 
taken  into  custody.  Every  unfair  means  that  could  be  used  were  em- 
ployed to  inflame  the  people  against  the  defendants,  and  to  prejudge  the 
cause.  In  the  newspapers,  and  various  other  publications,  the  troops 
were  represented  as  guilty  of  deliberate  murder ;  dead  bodies  were  car* 
ried  in  procession  through  the  town,  and  held  out  as  the  victims  of  mili* 
tary  execution.  Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  justice,  the  trials  were  put 
off  for  several  months,  so  that  the  ferment  subsided:  captain  Preston  was 
honourably  acquitted ;  as  were  all  the  soldiers,  except  two,  who  were  con* 
victed  of  manslaughter. 

The  account  of  this  tumult  arrived  in  England  before  the.  rising  of  par- 
liament, and  it  was  expected  that  ministry  would  have  immediately  pro- 
posed taking  it  into  consideration.  They,  however,  purposely  waved  the 
discussion,  entertaining  great  hopes  of  the  conciliatory  effect  of  the  re- 
cent repeal ;  and,  as  the  disturbances  had  taken  place  when  that  was  not 
known  in  America,  they  trusted  that  the  account  of  the  new  resolutione 
would  change  their  sentiments,  and  produce  dispositions  to  order,  tran- 
quillity, and  harmony.  They  thought  it  therefore  prudent  to  abstain  from 
investigations  which  might  again  inflame  the  colonists ;  and  the  session 
closed  toward  th^  end  of  May. 

A  war  was  now  raging  on  the  continent,  in  which  Britain,  without 
actually  interfering,  warmly  favoured  one  of  the  parties.  For  several 
years  it  had  been  part  of  the  British  policy  to  renew  and  increase  that  in- 
tercourse with  Russia,  whiqh,  from  political,  but  still  more  from  commer- 
cial motives,  former  kings  had  cultivated,  but  which  had  been  diminish- 
ed in  the  last  war  by  the  alliance  of  the  czarina  with  our  enemies.  Tur- 
key had  been  for  successive  ages  on  amicable  term^  with  France,  and  to 
French  ports  flowed  the  greater  part  of  her  beneficial  commerce.  The 
British  government  aiid  nation  earnestly  desired  the  success  of  Catha- 
rine, our  friend  and  ally,  against  Turkey,  the  friend  and  ally  of  our  rival, 
and  were  strongly  interested  in  the  events  of  the  war.  These  at  this  time 
diversified  public  attention,  and  prevented  it  from  brooding  solefy  on  in- 
ternal contests  and  colonial  disturbances.  The  war  which  had  been  de- 
clared between  Russia  and  Turkey,  was  carried  on  with  great  fury  by 
both  parties :  but  by  no  means  with  equal  ability  and  skill.  Catharine 
employed  the  winter  of  176S  and  1769  in  increasing  her  armies,  and 
making  pecuniary  provisions  for  supporting  the  war:  she  also  established 
a  new  council  for  military  and  political  affairs,  over  which  she  presided 
herself.  The  Russian  troops,  hardy  and  courageous,  had  the  advantage 
of  great  and  recent  experience,  in  the  wars  with  Frederick,  and  the  con- 
test with  the  Poles.  The  Tiirks  were  much  inferior  to  the  Russians  in 
miUtary  discipline,  and  for  the  last  thirty  years  had  not  been  engaged  in 
any  war.    They  had  never,  like  the  powers  of  christian  Europe,  intro- 

*  Mr.  Hatchinson  had  been  lately  appointed  to  that  ofHce.  The  Americans  had 
petitioned  for  the  removal  of  sir  Francis  Bernard ;  and  that  gentleman  having  re- 
turned to  England  to  defend  himself,  vindicated  his  conduct  to  the  satisfaction  nud 
approbation  of  his  sovereign.  Disdaining,  however,  to  resume  his  authority  among 
people  who  had  solicited  bis  annibtlation,  he  resigned  bis  employment. 
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daced  so  much  of  science  into  their  tacticsy  as,  daring  peace,  to  improve 
themselves  in  the  military  ajt ;  the  force  and  goodness  of  their  armies 
depended  solely  on  actual  exercise,  and  experience  in  the  field  became 
torpid  by  long  cessation  of  effort  They  had  formed  their  empire  by  the 
sword,  and  had  awed  the  conquered  for  several  centuries  by  keeping  it 
perpetually  drawti.  Fear  only  of  the  courage  and  warlike  force  that  they 
saw  incessantly  displayed,  had  kept  the  Greek  christians  in  a  subjection, 
which,  from  religious,  moral,  and  political  principles,  filled  them  with  in* 
dignation  and  abhorrence.  They  had  from  religion  a  very  warm  attach* 
roent  to  Russia,  and  since  she  had  arrived  at  great  power,  considering  her 
as  the  natural  patron  of  the  Greek  faith,  they  were  evidently  disposed  to 
seek  her  protection,  whenever  an  attempt  for  their  relief  could  be  made« 
Seeing  their  oppressors,  once  so  terrible,  now  enervated  by  long  inaction, 
they  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  emancipation.  Informed  of  the  state  of 
Turkey,  and  of  the  sentiments  of  her  Grecian  brethren,  the  loAy  genius  of 
Catharine  conceived,  and  her  bold  spirit  executed,  a  project  which  asto* 
nished  all  Europe.  This  was,  to  send  from  the  recesses  of  the  Baltic  to 
the  Mediterranean  a  fleet  which  should  excite  and  support  insurrections 
of  the  Greek  christians,  intercept  the  intercourse  between  Constantinople 
and  its  granaries  in  £gypt  and  other  parts  of  the  empire,  command  the 
Archipelago  and  the-Levant,  and  spread  alarm  through  the  v At  dominions 
of  the  sultan.  Her  mind,  capacious  and  comprehensive  as  well  as  in- 
ventive, had  carried  its  views  to  the  whole  of  her  interests.  She  earnestly 
cultivated  the  friendship  of  England,  and  thereby  was  powerfully  assisted 
in  her  naval  schemes,  by  having  the  advantage  of  our  ports  both  in  this 
island  and  Gibraltar,  and  also  of  able  officers  and  skilful  pilots.  By  land 
she  made  such  a  disposition  of  her  forces,  as  was  best  calculated  for 
speedily  rendering  the  enemy's  country  the  seat  of  war ;  and  though  dis- 
tant, profiting  from  the  co-operation  of  her  fleet,  and  diverting  the  force 
of  her  antagonist  The  campaign  was  opened  as  early  as  the  climate 
would  permit :  the  Turkish  Tartars,  iMCustomed  to  brave  the  utmost  ri- 
gour of  the  winter^  made  an  incursion  into  the  Russian  Ukraine,  plun- 
dered and  desolated  the  country,  before  the  Russian  troops  took  the 
field ;  wadf  though  afterwards  obliged  to  retire,  secured  their  booty.  In 
April,  prince  Gallitzin,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Russians,-  posted  him- 
self on  the  Niester,  to  oppose  the  main  army  of  the  Turks,  who  were 
marching  into  Moldavia,  while  general  Romanzow  was  placed  on  the 
Nteper,  to  watch  the  Turkish  Tartars^  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Turks, 
Gallitzin  attempted  to  seize  Chockzim  ;  but,  being  strongly  fortified  and 
garrisoned,  it  held  out  till  the  arrival  of  the  Turkish  army  rendered  it 
prudent  to  desist.  The  vizier,  aware  of  the  superior  discipline  of  the 
enemy,  wisely  avoided  a  general  engagement,  and  harassed  the  Russians 
by  marches  and  skirmishes.  The  Janizaries,  abundantly  brave,  but  un- 
used to  fatigue,  longed  for  a  general  battle,  in  which  they  assured  them- 
selves of  a  victory  that  would  put  an  end  to  their  labours,  and  suffer  them 
to  return  to  the  luxuries  of  the  capital.  Esteeming  the  cautious  policy  of 
their  commanders  cdwardic^  they  tk'ansmitted  intemperate  complaints  to 
the  divan.  The  court,  weak  as  wicked,  and  ignorant  as  despotic,  without 
inquiry  put  the  vizier  to  death,  and  appointed  Ali  Pacha,  a  man  of  fierce 
brutal  courage,  his  successor.  This  nomination  proved  very  favourable 
to  the  Russians.  Ali  Pacha  gave  Gallitzin  battle,  and  was  defeated  with 
ytry  great  loss ;  he  soon  after  fought  him  again,  when  the  Russians  ob« 
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toined  a  decisive  victory,  and  reduced  the  fortress  of  Ohockzim ;  and  be* 
fore  the  close  of  the  campaign,  thej  overraq  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 
The  Russians  this  summer  had  various  engagements  with  the  PoKsh 
confederates,  but  none  decisive,  as  they  were  obliged  by  the  Turkish  war 
to  employ  so  many  troops  elsewhere. 

It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  1770,  that  the  Russian  fleet, 
under  count  Orloff,  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean :  aAer  having  been  shat- 
tered in  the  North  seas,  the  armament  stopped  at  Portsmouth  to  refit ; 
and  departing,  arrived  at  Port  Mahoo.  After  undergoing  a  second  re- 
paration, they  saile^  from  Minorca  about  the  end  of  February,  reached 
Cape  Metapan,*  took  Missitra,f  ravaged  the  coasts,  proceeded  to  Asia 
Minor,  burnt  the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Skio,;{;  andj  cutting  off 
the  communication  between  European  Turkey  and  the  most  fertile  pro- 
vinces in  other  quarters,  distre^ed  Constantinople.  The  Russian  armies 
continued  uninterruptedly  successful ;  Romanzow',  after  repeated  victo- 
ries, one  of  which  at  the  eonfluence  of  the  Pruth  and  the  Danube,  wda 
glorious  and  decisive,  conquered  all  Turkey  beyond  that  river  except 
Bessarabia.  Here,  however,  count  Panin  besieged  and  took  the  famous 
town  of  Bender  by  storm,  and  reduced  the  whole  province.  Thus  all 
the  Turkish  dominions  from  Poland  to  the  Danube  southward,  and 
from  Hungary  to  the  Euxine,  eastward,  were  now  in  the  possession  of 
Russia.  The  neighbouring  powers  regarded  these  successes  of  Catha- 
rine with  jealousy  and  apprehension.  The  house  of  Austria  was  much 
alarmed  at  the  conquests  of  so  ambitious  and  enterprising  a  power  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  Even  Frederick,  intimately  as  he  was  connected 
with  Russia,  did  not  rejoice  at  her  great  accession  of  territory.  Two 
interviews  took  place  this  year  between  the  Prussian  king  and  the  em- 
peror;  at^hich  Joseph  declared  that  neither  Maria  Theresa  nor  himself 
Would  suffer  Catharine  to  retain  Moldavia  and  Waliachia.  Frederick, 
though  he  did  not  differ  in  sentiment  from  the  emperor  on  this  subject, 
was  desirous  of  restoring  peace  between  the  courts  of  Petersburg  and 
Constantinople,  by  such  means  as  would  preserve  his  amity  and  alliance 
with  Russia,  which  it  was  his  interest  to  maintain.  Frederick  had,  kt 
the  beginning  of  their  disputes,  strongly  dissuaded  the  Turks  from  going 
to  war  with  Russia ;  and  the  disasters  that  proceeded  from  not  following 
his  advice,  gave  him  great  credit  with  the  Ottoman  Porte.  He  dexte- 
rously-suggested, without  any  direct  proposition,  that  they  should  apply 
for  his  mediation ;  which  measure  they  very  readily  adopted,  and  when 
requested  to  interfere,  he  advised  them  also  to  apply  to  the  court  of 
Vienna.  Though  not  of  themselves  disposed  to  solicit  the  house  of 
Austria  to  be  their  umpire,  yet,  from  their  great  deference  to  the  opinion 
of  Frederick,  they  agreed.  A  negotiation  commenced ;  but,  from  the 
jarring  interests  and  views  of  both  the  principab  and  mediators,  it  met 
with  various  obstaclea,  and  did  not  at  that  time  produce  a  peace.  France, 
accustomed  to  take  so  active  a  share  in  the  disputes  of  other  European 
powers,  was  now  occupied  in  disputes  between  the  king  and  the  parlia- 
ments, important  in  themselves,  but  still  more  momentous  in  the  spirit 
of  liberty  which  they  exhibited.  She  was  farther  distressed  by  a  scarcity 
of  provisions ;  and  her  commercial  interests  were  greatly  injured  by  the 
bankruptcy  of  her  East  India  company.     On  the  16th  of  May,  the  nup- 

*  Anciently  Tenarus.  f  Sparta.  i  Chios. 
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tialfl  were  aolenHitzed  between  the  dftuphiny  grandson  of  the  king,  and 
the  princeBS  Marie  Antoinette,  daughter  of  the  empresa-queen,  which 
manj  years  after  had  so  fatal  a  dissolution. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  a  dispute  arose  between  Britain  and  Spain^ 
which  had  nearly  terminated  in  a  war :  the  ground  of  the  contest  was, 
Falkland's  islands,  in  the  South  Seas.  Captain  Davis,  who,  in  1592, 
bad  been  sent  to  accompany  captain  Thomas  Cayendish  in  his  last 
ioyage,  which  proved  so  fatal,*  having  either  parted  with  his  commo- 
dore, or  deserted  him  on  the  east  coast  oi  South  America,  was  dri^n 
by  stoma  towards  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  wher|^  he  discovered  the 
land  now  called  Falkland's  islands ;  but  being  in  the  greatest  distress,  he 
left  them  without  observation  and  without  giving  them  a  name.  Two 
years  after,  sir  Richard  Hawkins  being  in  the  same  seas,  again  saw  the 
islands,  and  in  honour  of  his  queen  called  them  Hawkins's  Maiden  Land. 
In  1598,  Sebald  de  West,  a  Dutch  navigator,  came  to  the  same  islands^ 
and  suppAsing  himself  the  first  discoverer,  called  them,  from  his  own 
name,  Sebald's Islands^  England  heard  nothing  mote  of  them  for  near 
a  century,  so  that  even  their  existence  was  called  in  question.  In  the 
reign  of  king  William,  however,  Strong,  an  £ngHsh  mariner,  found  them 
out,  and  gave  them  the  name  of  Falkland's  islands^f  Some  other  navi- 
gators touched  at  them  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  yet  they  were  still 
i^ckoned  of  no  importance ;  from  lord  Anson's  voyage,  however,  it  was 
ooncluded  that  it  would  be  very  beneficial  to  this  nation  to  have  a  friendly 
port  and  place  of  refreshment  much  nearer  Cape  Horn  than  the  Brazils. ;|l 
In  174S,  in  consequence  of  the  representation  made  in  Anson's  voyage, 
aome  sloops  were  sent  to  examine  Falkland's  .island,  and  make  farther 
discoveries  in  the  South  Seas.  Mr.  Wall,  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
having  been  informed  of  this  expedition,  maintained  the  right  of  the  Spa- 
niards to  the  exclusive  dominion  of  the  South  Sea«..and  remonstrated 
against  the  destination  of  these  ships ;  but  the  Briti^  ministry  declared, 
that  the  examination  of  the  Falkland's  inlands  should  be  their  sole  object. 
Similar  remonstrances  having  been  made  to  our  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Spain,  the  same  intentions  were  avowed*.  Falkland's  islands  were  no 
more  thought  of  till  afler  the  peace  of  1763 ;  when,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  commodore  Byron  took  possession  of  them  in  the  name  of 
king  George,  and  represented  them  as  a  much  more  valuable  acquisition 
than  had  been  before  conceived.  In  1766,  the  king  of  Spain  sent  some 
troops  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  port  which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
French,  and  established  a  settlement  there  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Solidade  Carlier :  in  the  same  year,  captain  ^acbride  arrived  at  Port 
£gmont,  situated  on  a  different  island,  whore^e  estaUished  a  garrison. 
It  does  not  appear^  that  eitlier  of  these  settlements  knew  of  the  other 
before  the  year  1769 ;  in  the  November  of  which  year,  captain  Hunt,  of 
the  Tamar  frigate,  cruising  off  the  islands,  fyi  in  wiili  a  Spanish  schooner 
from  Solidade :  he  ordered  the  vessel  to  depart  fkrni  the  coast,  as  belong- 
ing to  Great  Britain.    The  governor  of  the  Spanish  settlement  professed 

« 

•  See  Cavendish's  Voyageaj  in  the  reign  of  EKzabeth. 

t  Wis  Journal  was  never  printed,  but  is  in  manuscnpt  in  the  British  Mnseuni. 

i  Thii  idea  was  not  new  to  England  though  never  successfully  executed.  In 
the  reijfn  of  Charles  II.  sir  John  Narborough  attempted  to  establish  a  settlement 
on  the  coast  of  Patagonia ;  but,  though  eagerly  and  liberally  supported  by  the 
king,  he  Saond  the  design  totally  imprseticable. 
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to  suppose  that  the  £DgUsh  commaQder  was  there  only  by  accideot ;  but 
said,  that  he  had  no  right  to  send  a  command  to  Spaniards  in  the  king 
of  Spain's  own  dominions.  Captain  Hunt  asserted  the  claim  of  the 
£nglish,  from  discovery  and  occupancy.  Reciprocal  warnings  to  quit 
the  islands  were  frequently  repeated  during  the  months  of  December  and 
January,  when  captain  Hunt  departed  for  England.  The  governor  of 
Buenos  Ayres  now  sent  an  armament  of  Hve  frigates  to  Port  Egmont  ^ 
but  captain  Farmer  of  the  Swiii  frigate,  and  captain  Maltby  of  the  Fa- 
vourite, prepared  to  defend  the  garrison,  and  warned  the  Spanish  com- 
modore to  quit  that  harbour ;  adding,  he  might  be  convinced  that  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  and  the  British  navy  were  fully  competent  to  exact 
satisfaction  for  any  ins>ult  that  should  be  ofiered  them  by  Spain,  or  any 
other  power.  The  Spaniards,  however,  landed  their  troops  under  cover 
of  cannon,  and  invested  the  garrison.  The  British  commanders  having 
thus  ascertained  the  commencement  of  hostilities  by  tlie  Spaniards,  and 
being  from  the  inferiority  of  force  totally  unequal  to  defence,  oflTered 
terms  of  capitulation ;  by  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  £nglish  should 
within  a  specified  time  evacuate  Port  Egmont.  Departing  from  that 
island  the  English  captains  arrived  in  England  in  October.  Informed 
of  this  proceeding,  the  British  ministry  appHed  to  prince  Masserano,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  who  acknowledged  that  he  had  heard  from  Madrid 
of  the  transaction ;  but  that  Buccarelli,  the  Spanish  governor,  had  acted 
without  any  special  orders  from  his  king.  Being  asked,  however,  if  he 
would,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  disavow  Buccarelli's  violence,  he  said, 
that  he  could  not  answer  without  orders  from  his  court.  The  British 
government  now  directed  Mr.  Harris,  the  ambassador  at  Madrid,  to  de- 
mand the  restitution  of  Falkland's  islands,  with  a  disavowal  of  Bucca- 
relli's hostilities,  and  in  the  mean  time  vigorously  prepared  a  naval  arma- 
ment* The  answer  o^  Grimaldi,  the  Spanish  minister,  to  the  first  appli- 
cation of  Britain,  was  cold,  ambiguous,  and  unsatisfactory ;  no  particular 
orders  (he  said)  had  been  sent  to  the  governor  to  drive  the  English  from 
their  settlement ;  but  Buccarelli  had  acted  agreeably  to  the  general  in** 
junctions  of  his  sovereign,  that  governors  in  America  should  resist  en- 
croachments on  tlie  Spanish  dominions,  and  therefore  had  merely  done 
his  duty.  The  court  of  Spain  soon  after  offered  by  mutual  concession 
to  accommodate  their  differences ;  if  Britain  would  disavow  the  warning 
given  to  the  Spaniards  by  captain  Hunt,  Spain  would  in  like  manner  dis- 
avow the  violence  of  Buccarelli.  This  proffer  was  indignantly  reAised 
by  the  court  of  London ;  for  though  captain  Hunt  had  given  warning, 
he  had  offered  no  violence ;  but  the  Spaniards  had  committed  a  hostile 
aggression ;  an  actual  injury  had  been  done  to  Britain,  and  must  be  re- 
paired. The  Spanish  court  persiated  in  the  proposal  of  reciprocal  dis- 
avowals :  but  tlie  English  ministers  adhered  to  their  first  demand,  conti- 
nued their  preparations,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year,  Mr.  Harris,  the 
ambassador,  was  directed  to  withdraw  from  Spain.  The  court  of  Ma- 
drid now  assuniing  a  very  different  tone,  showed  itself  disposed  to  conci- 
liation at  the  expense  of  concession.  Spain  was  at^  this  time  chiefly 
governed  by  the  court  of  Versailles ;  and  the  duke  de  Choiseul  was  de- 
sirous of  engaging  both  kingdoms  in  a  war  with  England,  in  which  he 
hoped  the  distracted  state  of  the  internal  and  colonial  affairs  of  Britain 
might  render  the  house  of  Bourbon  successful,  and  compensate  the  dis- 
asters of  the  former  war ;  and  that  he  himself,  not  having  to  contend 
Vol.  Vll.— 34 
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Against  tho  councils  of  a  Pitt,  might  acquire  triumphant  glory.  But  the 
duke  de  Choiseul  having  in  the  recent  disputes  shown  himself  friendly 
to  the  popular  party,  and  having  lost  the  countenance  of  the  king  and 
his  mistress,  was  judged  no  longer  fit  to  be  prime  minister,  and  was  dis- 
missed from  all  his  offices.  His  successor  adopted  a  pacific  policy,  and 
this  was  the  principal  cause  that  effected  the  change  in  the  Spanish  pro- 
positions. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  1771,  prince  Masserano  delivered  a  declara- 
tion of  the  king  of  Spain,  disavowing  the  violent  enterprise  of  Bucca- 
relli,  and  promising  to  restore  Port  Egmont  and  the  fort,  with  all  the 
artillery  and  stores,  according  to  the  inventory  taken  before  the  evacua- 
tion. The  declaration  added  :  this  engagement  to  restore  Port  Egmont 
cannot,  nor  ought,  in  any  wise,'  to  affect  the  question  of  the  prior  right 
of  sovereignty  of  the  Malonine,  otherwise  called  Falkland's  islands. 
Lord  Rochford,  who  had  lately  succeeded  lord  Weymouth  as  secretary 
of  state  for  the  southern  department,  was  instructed  by  his  majesty  to 
answer,  that  as  the  court  of  Spsin  disavowed  the  expedition,  and  bound 
itself  to  restitution,  the  king  would  look  upon  that  declaration,  and  the 
full  performance  of  the  engagements,  as  a  satisfaction  for  the  injury. 

America  was  somewhat  more  tranquil  during  the  present,  than  in  the 
several  preceding  years.  The  want  of  indulgences,  to  which  they  had 
long  been  habituated,  was  severely  felt,*  and  the  inhabitants  became 
weary  of  their  combinations.  As  soon  as  they  were  informed  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  noxious  act  was  repealed,  they  resolved  to  confine 
their  association  to  the  prohibition  6f  tea.  The  most  violent  malcon- 
tents, indeed,  endeavoured  to  keep  the  people  to  the  association,  on  tho 
extensive  principle  which  had  been  first  adopted,  but  they  could  not  pre- 
vail. The  trade  of  this  country  with  America  began  again  to  flourish ; 
and  subsequent  to  captain  Preston's  treatment,  tiiere  was  no  material 
disturbance  even  in  Massachusetts  during  that  year. 

The  discontents  at  home  were  still,  however,  very  prevalent,  especi- 
ally wherever  the  influence  or  example  of  the  London  citizens  could 
operate.  The  corporation  persevered  in  remonstrating  to  his  majesty ; 
and  on  the  23d  of  May  they  presented  an  address  still  more  indecent 
and  disrespectful  than  that  which  they  had  delivered  before.  Common 
•ense  must  suppose,  that  they  intended  to  provoke  and  insult  their  sove- 
reign, in  making  an  application  which  contained  such  strong  and  devious 
reasons  for  rejection  aqd  reprehension ;  an  application  to  which  the  Icing 
could  grant  no  favourable  answer,  consistently  with  regard  to  the  honour 
of  his  crown,  and  the  rights  of  his  parliament. f  On  the  address  being 
presented,  his  majesty  answered,  ^*  I  should  have  been  wanting  to  the 
public,  as  well  as  to  myself,  if  I  had  not  expressed  my  dissatisfaction  at 
the  late  address.  My  sentiments  continue  the  l^^me ;  and  I  should  ill 
deserve  to  be  considered  as  the  father  of  my  people,  if  I  could  sufier 
myself  to  make  such  a  use  of  my  prerogative,  as  I  cannot  but  think  in- 
consistent witk  t^e  interest,  and  dangerous  to  the  constitution,  of  the 
kingdom."  To  this  answer,  Beckford,  the  lord-mayor,  requested  leave 
to  reply ;  a  request,  which,  though  unusual  and  indeed  unprecedented, 
kis  majesty  granted.     Having  deprecated  the  displeasure  which  his  ma- 

*  Stedmftn,  vol.  u  p.  7. 

t  See  address  to  the  city  of  London,  May  23d,  1770. 
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jesty  had  expressed  against  the  London  remonstrance,  he  concluded  in 
terms  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  that  had  ever  been  used  by  a  Bri- 
tish subject  to  a  British  king :  '^  Permit  me,  sire,  farther  to  observe,  that 
whoever  has  already  dared,  or  shall  hereafter  endeavour,  by  false  insi-^ 
nuationa  and  suggestions,  to  alienate  your  majesty's  affections  from 
your  loyal  subjects  in  general,  and  from  the  city  of  London  in  particular, 
and  to  withdraw  your  confidence  in  and  regard  for  your  people,  it  an 
enemy  to  your  majesty^a  person  and  family^  a  violator  of  the  public  peaee^ 
and  a  betrayer  of  our  happy  conetituiion  as  it  was  established  at  the  frlo* 
rious  and  necessary  revolution.'^  To  this  expostulation  the  speaker  ap- 
peared to  expect  no  answer,  and  none  was  given;  and  his  majesty 
afterwards  intimated  his  desire,  that  such  an  irregular  procedure  should 
not  be  repeated. 

Mr.  Beckford  was  endued  with  amiable  and  respectable  qualities^ 
though  by  circumstances  and  situation  led  to  so  very  reprehensible  a 
conduct.  Possessed  of  immense  wealth  ;  placed  in  a  society  wherein 
opulence  Mras  deemed  a  criterion  of  excellence ;  receiving  from  his  asso- 
ciates obsequious  devotion,  as  having  arrived  at  the  pinnacle  of  that  emi- 
nence which  they  themselves  were  respectively  seeking,  he  did  not  al- 
low their  just  weight  to  talents,  rank,  and  high  ofBce.  Liberal  in  his 
donations,  splendid  in  his  entertainments,  magnificent  in  his  displays 
of  riches,  promoting  the  wishes  and  designs  of  the  city  of  London,  he 
acquired  popularity  even  to  adoration.  Accustomed  to  such  authority 
oyer  the  class  of  men  with  whom  he  was  most  conversant  himself,  he 
expected  the  same  control  over  others,  tlighly  valuing  the  city  of  Lon- 
don on  account  of  its  aggregate  wealth,  its  estimation  of  himself,  and 
adoption  of  his  sentiments  and  views,  he  fancied  that  the  intimation  of 
its  opinions  by  him  should  have  irresistible  authorily.  Enraged  at  find* 
ing  reproachful  and  imperious  remonstrances  to  the  first  personage  in 
the  state  disregarded,  he  had  proceeded  to  still  more  flagrnnt  and  arro- 
gant irreverence.  Beckford^s  conduct,  by  some  charged  with  republican 
licentiousness,  appears  much  moro  probably  to  have  arisen  from  the 
pride  of  wealth  seeking  to  overbear  rank  and  dignity,  and  irritated  to 
rudeness  and  insolence  because  it  was  repressed  in  its  attempt.  The 
flame  which  he  had  been  so  instrumental  in  spreading,  raged  nAer  his 
death  :*  very  violent  resolutions  were  passed  in  the  common  council ; 
another  remonstrance  to  his  majesty  was  framed,  and,  being  of  a  similar 
tenor,  deservedly  experienced  a  similar  reception.  Petitions  and  re- 
monstrances flowed  from  various  parts ;  but  though  some  of  them  were 
by  no  means  decorous,  yet  none.of  them  rose  to  the  audaciiy  of  the  Lon- 
don addresses.  While  popular  discontent  was  industriously  kept  alive, 
the  ministerial  party  acqirired  additional  strength  in  parliament.  Mr. 
George  Grenville  died  in  November;  and,  as  the  party  of  which  he  had 
been  the  head,  had  no  longer  the  same  bond  of  connexion,  many  of  its 
members  joined  the  administration. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  parliament  met ;  and  the  principal  internal 
subjects  which  employed  its  attention,  were  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
the  rights  of  juries.  Publications  arising  from  the  Middlesex  election, 
and  censuring  the  conduct  of  parliament  and  administration,  had  been 
repeatedly  the  subject  of  judicial  animadversion.     Lord  Mansfield,  in  a 

•  He  died  Juna  31at,  1770. 
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eharge  to  the  jair  on  the  criminal  trial  of  Woodfall  for  pubKshing  Ju« 
nius's  letter  to  me  king,  had  promulgated  the  following  doctrine :  "  In 
cases  of  libels,  juries  are  to  judge  of  the  facta  and  tendency  on%,  but  not 
of  the  iNTEiTTioN  ;  and  the  truth  of  the  allegations  cannot  be  pleaded  in 
abatement  of  the  guilt."  Lords  Chatham  and  Camden  in  the  house  o( 
peers,  and  Messrs.  Glynn  and  Dunning  in  the  house  of  commons,  took 
the  lead  in  reprobating  this  doctrine  as  inimical  to  the  constitutional  rights 
of  juries,  contrary  to  law,  repugnant  to  practice,  and  injurious  to  the 
dearest  liberties  of  the  people.  Lord  Mansfield  endeavoured  to  defend 
and  justify  his  conduct :  his  directions  to  juries  (he  affirmed)  were  not 
new ;  he  had  proceeded  according  to  the  practice  of  the  most  approved 
judges  of  former  times,  and  uniformly  adopted  the  same  mode  himself 
without  any  question  or  censure.  Lord  Camden  denied  that  such  a  prac- 
tice was  sanctioned  by  authority,  or  that  by  the  law  of  the  land  juries 
were  circumscribed  within  Htricter  limits  in  the  case  of  libels,  than  in  any 
other  subject  of  jurisdiction.  An  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  lord  Mans- 
field was  proposed,  together  with  an  examination  of  the  legal  rights  of 
juries,  and  motions  were  made  for  this  investigation  in  both  houses,  hm 
were  negatived.  Lord  Mansfield  lefl  a  paper  with  the  clerk  of  the  house, 
containing  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  judges  in  favour  of  his  doc- 
trines. Lord  Camden,  on  the  other  hand,  pledged  himself  to  prove 
from  law.  and  precedent,  that  tliis  doctrine,  though  approved  by  the 
judges,  was  not  conformable  to  the  law  of  England :  he  proposed  queries 
on  the  tenets  of  the  paper,  and  desired  that  a  day  might  be  fixed  for  dis- 
cussing this  question  ;  but  lord  Mansfield  thus  challenged  to  a  contest  of 
legal  disquisition,  either  doubtful  of  victory,  or  deeming  the  combat  im- 
prudent, declined  the  invitation.  The  public  was  lef\  with  an  impression, 
that  lord  Camden's  doctrine,  certainly  more  consistent  with  constituti- 
onal liberty,  and  with  the  analogy  of  the  general  rights  of  juries  to  scru- 
tinize intention  as  well  as  to  learn  mere  fact,  was  virtually  admitted  to 
be  also  conformable  to  law  and  precedent.  If  lord  Mansfield  could 
have  proved  the  alleged  exceptions  in  the  case  of  libels,  it  was  conceived 
that  he  would  have  adduced  his  proofs,  in  order  to  prevent  future  ani- 
madversion, as  well  as  to  justify  his  past  jurisdiction.  Men  of  ability 
and  knowledge,  who  without  considering  either  precedented  opinions,  or 
practice,  merely  argued  from  reason  and  conscience,  could  not  discover 
why  INTENTION  should  not  bo  taken  into  the  juridical  account  in  esti- 
mating defamatory  guilt,  when  intention  was  necessary  to  constitute 
guilt  of  every  other  species. 

Defamation  was,  indeed,  never  more  licentious,  than  at  the  present 
time,  on  political  subject.^.  One  very  common  expedient  of  party  ca- 
lumny was,  mis^represenlation  of  parliamentary  speeches  in  newspapers, 
80  as  to  render  them  either  absurd  or  odious*  Two  printers,*  alleged  to  be 
most  culpable  in  these  injurious  mistatements,  were  summoned  to  the 
bar  of  the  house,  but  paid  no  attention  to  the  intimation.  The  Serjeant 
at  arms  was  ordered  to  ake  them  itito  custody :  they  were  not  to  bo 
found.  Six  other  printers  were  commanded  to  appear  before  the  house 
on  similar  charges ;  fivo  of  them  obeying  were  reprimanded  and  dis- 
missed, but  the  sixth*  still  disregarding  the  notice,  was  ordered  to  be 

*  Thomfon,  of  the  Gazette  ;  and  Wheble,  of  the  Middlesex  Journal, 
f  Miller,  of  the  Londoti  Evening  I'ost. 
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taken  into  cnstodj.  The  tfiree  printers,  being  seTerally  apprehendedin 
the  citj,  were  carried  respectirely  before  Mr.  Alderman  Wilkes,  Mr. 
AJdennan  Oliver,  and  Crosby  the  lord-major ;  who  not  only  dischaiged 
the  printers,  bat  required  the  officers  who  had  executed  the  warrants  to 
give  bail  to  appear  at  the  next  sessions,  to  stand  trial  for  assault  and  lalse 
imprisonment.  Informed  of  these  transactions,  the  house  was  filled  with 
indignation,  and  the  lord-mayor  was  ordered  to  attend  in  his  place.  The 
magistrate  justified  his  conduct  on  the  ground  of  his  oath  of  office  com* 
peiling  him  to  preserve  inviolate  the  franchises  of  the  city ;  one  of  which 
was,  that  by  the  charters  no  citizen  could  have  law  process  served 
against  him,  but  by  the  city  officers.  It  was  asserted  by  the  commons, 
that  the  exemption  of  the  city  could  not  be  pleaded  against  the  privil^es 
of  the  house.  This  doctrine,  invalidating  chartered  rights,  and  the  act 
of  parliament  by  which  they  were  sanctioned,  being  supported  neither 
by  precedent  nor  argument,  was  strongly  controverted  in  the  house,  •  but 
was  admitted  by  very  great  majorities.  The  house  directed  the  records 
respecting  their  messenger  to  be  expunged,  and  all  proceedings  to  be 
stopped.  With  this  order,  by  which  one  branch  of  the  legislatore  pro* 
posed  to  suspend  the  law  of  the  land,  the  magistrate  refused  to  com^y ; 
and  Crosby  and  Oliver  were  committed  to  confinement,  for  what  the  com- 
mons styled  contumacy.  The  city  of  London,  by  its  proceedings  ever 
since  the  Middlesex  election,  was  extremely  offensive  to  ministry  and  its 
supporters  in  pariiament ;  and  the  house  of  commons  in  this  instance  was 
evidently  actuated  by  resentment  rather  than  guided  by  magnanimous 
and  sound  policy.  Many  who  had  most  severely  censured  the  remon- 
strances of  the  city,  blamed  this  procedure  against  its  principal  magis* 
trates,  as  a  violent,  impolitic,  and  illegal  attack  upon  persons,  whose 
conduct,  however  deserving  of  reprehension,  did  not  render  such  ani* 
madversion  either  ^ise  or  just.  Indeed,  ministers  themselves  appeared 
to  have  thought  that  they  had  carried  their  violence  too  far.  They  sum- 
moned Mr.  Wilkes  to  repair  to  the  house ;  but  he  refused  to  attend  in 
any  other  character  than  as  member  for  Middlesex.  They  issued  orders 
for  his  appearance  at  the  bar  on  the  Sth  of  April ;  but,  aware  that  he 
would  not  attend,  they  some  days  before  adjourned  the  house  to  the 
9th.  This  palpable  evasion  impressed  the  public  with  an  opinion,  that 
the  commons  were  now  either  sensible  that  they  had  done  what  was 
wrong,  or  were  afraid  to  do  what  they  conceived  to  be  right.  The  city 
of  London  actively  supported  its  magistrates  during  these  transactions, 
and  insisted  that  the  whole  charge  of  their  prosecution  and  defence 
should  be  defrayed  by  the  corporation.  Their  confinement  could  only 
continue  till  parliament  was  prorogued,  and  at  the  end  of  the  session  they 
were  liberated.  This  imprisonment  of  the  magistrates  fanned  the  popu- 
lar fiame,  injured  instead  of  serving  the  cause  of  government,  and  greatly 
diminished  the  respect  of  the  people  for  their  representatives.  So  perni- 
cious is  it  for  either  lawgivers  or  judges  to  deliberate  or  decide  under  the 
influence  of  violent  passion  or  prejudice.* 

A  select  committee,  appointed  agreeably  to  Mr.  Grenville's  late  hilt 
for  determining  a  contested  election  for  the  borough  of  Shoreham  in  Sus- 
sex, brought  to  light  about  this  time  a  remarkable  scene  of  corruption. 
The  returning  officer  had  declared  a  candidate  supported  by  only  tbirty- 

*  See  in  Salluit,  Cseiar'i  speech  on  the  punishment  of  the  conspirators. 
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f  ttven  voters  duly  elected,  in  preference  to  another  who  had  eighty-seven 
in  his  favour.  When  exaniined  by  the  committee  on  what  appeared  to . 
be  so  flagrant  a.  partiality,  he  in  his  exculpatory  evidence  established  the 
following  facts*  The  majority  of  freemen  of  the  corporation  had  formed 
themselves  into  a  Society  which  they  called  the  christian  club,  profess- 
edly U>  promote  pious  and  charitable  purposes ;  and  several  acts  were 
occasionally  performed  to  accredit  their  profession.  But  the  real  object 
of  the  combination  was,  to  sell  the  borough  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  dis- 
tribate  the  money  among  the  pious  confederates.  Paying  to  religion  that 
homage  which  conscience  oflen  exacts  from  men  violating  its  roost,  sa- 
cred duties,  they  bound  themselves  by  solemn  oaths  to  fidelity  in  their 
associated  vHlany ;  and  adjjed  legal  instruments,  in  bonds  with  large  pe- 
nalties, to  secure  their  adherents  to  this  illegal  engagement.  These  pro- 
fessed religionists  then,  without  scruple,  took  the  oath  against  bribery 
and  corruption.  The  returning  officer  had  himself  belonged  to  the  club, 
but,  being  disgusted  with  their  conduct,  had  quitted  their  party.  Aware 
of  their  principles  and  established  practice,  he  by  vigilance  ascertained, 
and  was  able  to  prove,  that  a  sum  of  money  had  been  distributed  among 
eighty-one  of  the  majority,  whose  votes,  therefore,  in  his  return  he  had 
not  estimated.  The  officer  was  censured  for  his  assumption  of  illegal 
power ;  but  the  facts  being  pri>ved,  a  law  was  made,  incapacitating  the 
eighty-one  freemen  from  voting  at  elections* 

Of  external  politics,  the  only  important  subject  of  discussion  this  year 
was,  the  satisfaction  offered  by  Spain  concerning  Falkland's  islands,  and 
accepted  by  this  country.  According  to  opposition,  the  proffer  of  Spain, 
accompanied  with  the  reservation  of  a  right  to  the  subject  in  dispute,  was 
neither  a  satisfaction  for  past  injury,  nor  a  security  against  future.  We 
had  been  obliged  to  prepare  armaments,  which  cost  us  three  millions 
sterling ;  and  it  was  strictly  just,  that  Spain  should  indemnify  us  for  an 
expenditure  which  originat6d  in  her  aggression,  and  increased  to  its  pre- 
sent apiount  by  her  reluctance.  The  convention  had  procured  no  recom- 
pense for  this  enormous  expense;  but  oven  as  a  restitution,  Port  Egmont, 
and  not  all  Falkland's  islands  had  been  ceded ;  whereas  our  right  to  the 
whole  was  as  clear  as  to  that  part.  Although  the  court  of  Madrid  had 
disavowed  the  act  of  hostility  as  proceeding  from  particular  instruction, 
yet  she  had  justified  it  as  implied  in  her  general  directions  to  American 
governors.  Ministers  ought  to  have  demanded  the  disavowal  of  this 
general  order,  and  of  the  exorbitant  and  absurd  claim  to  exclusive 
dominion  in  the  South  Sea,  on  which  it  was  founded.  By  the  law  of  na- 
tions, and  even  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  we  n^ere  entitled  to  demand  the 
punishment  of  Buccarelli :  we  ought  also  to  have  exacted  the  complete 
settlement  of  the  Manilla  ransom  :  in  short,  the  agreement,  neither  com- 
plete nor  decisive,  contained  the  seeds  of  future  hostility.  Ministers  re- 
plied, that  the  claim  to  Falkland's  islands  had  never  been  allowed, by 
Spain.  Our  people  had  really  given  the  first  insult,  by  warning  the  Span- 
iards to  depart  from  an  island  which  they  considered  as  their  own.  Spain 
bad  given  up  the  British  settlement  and  property  which  her  officers  had 
seiz^ ;  and  what  more  could  be  expected  from  the  most  successful  war? 
Indemnification  for  expense  was  a  redress  which,  in  modem  treaties  of 
peace,  it  was  very  unusual  for  a  victor  to  demand.  We  had  supported 
and  satisfied  the  honour  of  England ;  and  our  dignity  being  secure,  our 
interest  required  that  we  should  live  upon  the  most  amicable  terms  with 
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a  country  with  which  we  had  the  closest  commercial  ties.  War  widi  Spain 
would  soon  have  joined  France  in  the  same  cause,  more  closely  have  ce- 
mented the  alliance  between  these  powers,  and  involved  us  in  hostilities 
with  the  whole  house  of  Bourbon.  They  accused  opposition  of  a  desire 
to  embroil  this  country  in  a  war  with  Spain,  in  hopes  that  some  disaster 
might  ensue,  which  would  expose  administration  to  the  public  resent- 
ment, and  drive  them  from  office.*  A  great  majority  of  both  houses,  af- 
ter very  violent  debates,  declared  their  approbation  of  the  convention  with 
Spain. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  incidentally  caused  a  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  houses,  which  lasted  through  the  whole  session.  Before 
the  adjustment  was  completed,  the  duke  of  Manchester  made  a  motion 
for  an  address  to  expedite  our  preparations,  recommending  at  the  same 
time  certain  dispositions  of  our  forces.  Ministers  thinking  these  discus- 
sions not  prudent  before  strangers,  of  whom  there  was  a  great  number 
in  the  house,  proposed.that  the  house  should  be  cleared.  There  happened 
at  this  time  to  be  several  members  from  the  other  house  attending  with  a 
bill,  and  these  were  included  in  the  order  for  departure.  The  commons 
considering  this  procedure  as  derogatory  from  their  dignity,  gave  a  simi- 
lar order  for  exclusion,  without  the  exception  of  peers.  The  misunder- 
standing, for  the  last  three  months  of  the  session,  prevented  all  inter- 
course between  the  houses,  except  in  mere  matters  of  business  ;  and,  to 
the  great  disappointment  and  displeasure  of  the  public,  excluded  all 
others  from  both. 

The  supplies  which  were  granted  this  session  under  the  apprehension 
of  a  war  with  Spain,  were  liberal.  The  ways  and  means  were,  a  loan  of 
1,800,000/.  on  exchequer  bills ;  an  increase  of  land  tax  to  four  shillings ; 
a  lottery ;  the  surplusage  of  the  sinking  fund ;  a  small  tonnage  upon 
shipping.;  with  additional  duties  on  tobacco,  teas,  spirits,  wines,  and 
other  foreign  goods.  These  taxes,  chiefly  affecting  luxuries,  met  with 
little  opposition  or  animadversion.  Indeed,  this  budget  manifested  merely 
common  official  experience,  and  neither  proved  the  minister  to  possess, 
nor  to  want,  financial  talents.  Parliament  being  prorogued  on  the  8th  of 
May,  closed  a  session  more  remarkable  for  the  contentious  violence  of 
its  debates,  and  the  passionate  heat  of  its  propositions,  than  for  the  wis* 
dom  of  its  deliberations,  or  the  importance  of  its  decrees. 

*  This  charipe,  though  advanced  in  parliament,  was  much  more  explicitly  de* 
tailed  in  ministerial  writings,  and  especially  in  Dr.  Johnson's  celebrated  pampblel 
upon  Falkland's  islands. 
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State  of  the  colonies.— EflTeota  of  lord  North's  conciliatory  attempt.-— Striking  di- 
versity of  sentiment  and  spirit  between  New-England  and  other  colonies^is  not 
sufficiently  regarded  by  ministers. — Discontents  in  England  begin  to  subside. — 
Meeting  of  parliament. — Petition  for  exemption  from  subscribing  the  thirty- 
nine  articles. — Opposed  by  one  class  on  grounds  of  theological  principle — ^by 
another  on  political  expediency. — Petition  of  the  dissenters. — Houghton's  bill 
for  the  relief  of  the  dissenters  is  passed  the  house  of  commons,  but  thrown  out 
by  the  lords. — Clerical  nullum  tempos  bill  is  rejected. — Law  for  restricting  the 
marriage  of  the  royal  family.— Arguments  against  it — for  it — passed. — East 
India  affairs. — Supplies. — Session  rises — Death  of  the  princess  dowager  of 
Wales. — Operations  between  Russia  and  Turkey. — Scheme  of  Frederick  and 
Catharine  for  petitioning  Poland — Offer  Austria  a  share— ahe  objects  to  the  in- 
equality of  the  division— her  scruples  are  vanquished  by  a  larger  distribution.— 
Dismemberment  of  Poland.— Revolution  in  Sweden.— State  of  Denmark. — In- 
capacity of  the  king.-rCharacter  and  condutt  of  the  queen — Artifices  of  the 
queen-dowager.— Stniensee.— Accusation  and  arrest  of  Matilda — Remonstran- 
ces of  the  court  ofLiondon.— Ilis  Britannic  majesty  demands  and  rescues  his 
suffering  sister— and  afibrds  her  an  asylum  in  his  German  dominions. 

The  act  of  1770  did  not  fully  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  American  peo- 
ple ;  in  most  of  the  colonies,  however,  its  influence  was  so  great,  that 
•  during  1771  tranquillity  prevailed.  There  were,  indeed,  in  all  the  provin*- 
ces,  demagogues  who  strenuously  endeavoured  to  convince  their  coun- 
trymen that  the  repeal  had  been  extorted  by  resistance,  and  not  conceded 
by  justice  ;  and  that  therefore  they  ought  to  persist  in  opposing  British 
government,  until  every  disagreeable  law  should  be  rescinded.  But  the 
middle  and  southern  colonies,  now  not  actually  feeling  any  grievance  in 
the  operation  of  the  duty,  were  not  to  be  disturbed  by  abstract  claims, 
and  a  gen/Bral  calm  succeeded  to  the  late  ferment.  New-England,  how- 
ever, and  especially  Massachusetts  Bay,  was  far  from  being  equally 
quiet*  The  establishment  of  a  board  of  customs,  necessary  for  the  ef- 
fectual execution  of  the  navigation  act,  and  the  activity  of  the  navy 
officers  in  preventing  contraband  practices  at  the  beginning  of  their  op- 
position, hod  not  been  an  ostensible  subject  of  dissatisfaction  ;  but  they 
BOW  expressed  their  sentiments  openly  against  customs.  In  an  address  to 
the  governor  on  the  5th  of  July,  1771,  they  declared  customs  to  be  a  tri- 
bute extorted  from  those  who  had  a  right  to  the  absolute  disposal  of  their 
property  ;  and  the  principle  now  assumed,  was  a  disavowal  of  the  su- 
premacy of  Britain,  which  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  colonies 
had  been  acknowledged  in  America.  The  other  provinces  had  objected 
to  taxes,  as  an  unconstitutional  innovation  ;  they  asserted  the  claims  of 
British  subjects,  and  as  British  subjects  required  redress.  The  colonists 
of  Massachusetts  spoke  and  acted  as  members  of  independent  communi- 
ties ;  and  the  general  tenor  of  their  conduct  manifested  a  disposition  to 
separate  from  Great  Britain  as  soon  as  a  favourable  opportunity  should 
offer.  The  concessions  which  tranquillized  their  southern  brethren,  only 
served  to  render  those  turbulent  republicans  more  insolent  and  violent. 
Ever  since  the  removal  of  the  troops,  they  bad  insulted,  attacked,  and 
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loosed  the  custom-house  officers,  and  other  serrauts  of  the  crown ;  and 
demonstrated  that  nothing  would  restrain  them  from  injustice  and  tumult, 
but  an  armed  force.  Had  the  British  ministry  accurately  studied  the  di- 
versity of  provincial  character,  and  employed  able,  popular,  and  eloquent 
men,  to  court  and  conciliate  the  southern  and  middle  colonies,  counteract 
the  arts  of  the  northern  emissaries,  and  detach  the  votaries  of  monarchy 
from  the  abettors  of  republicanism,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
they  might  have  prevented  the  revolt  from  being  general ;  and,  if  they 
had  effected  that  great  purpose,  they  would  have  had  little  difficulty  in 
compelling,  by  vigour  and  decision,  the  democratical  agitators  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  perform  the  duties  of  Briti^  subjects  :  but  no  such  experi* 
ment  was  tried.  Lord  North  appears  to  have  formed  no  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  government  of  America ;  but  to  have  satisfied  himself  with 
devising  temporary  expedients  for  removing  particular  discontents,  na 
they  showed  themselves  in  overt  acts  of  sedition  and  violence,  without 
investigatiog  principles  and  causes^  or  framing  any  general  system  either 
of  conciliation  or  coercion. 

In  England,  hostility  to  government  became  less  violent.  The  city 
of  London,  indeed,  persevered  in  imperious  expostulation  with  the  sove- 
reign ;  whde  the  king  bad  the  magnanimous  patience  to  answer  insolent 
rudeness  with  mild  politeness,  and  gave  a  very  temperate  though  deci« 
sive  denial,  including  a  poignant  censure  for  so  frequent  a  repetition  of 
such  an  absurd  address.  The  discontents  of  the  metropolis,  however, 
were  diverted  by  a  schism  between  Wilkes  and  some  of  his  late  support- 
ers ;  especially  Mr.  Home,  afterwards  so  noted  as  a  politician,  and  emi- 
nent as  a  philologist  These  private  disputes  long  occupied  the  adverse 
chan>pions,  and  filled  the  press ;  though  their  causes  and  details  be  of  no 
historical  importance,  yet  their  existence  requires  to  be  mentioned,  since 
they  tended  to 'the  diminution  of  those  inflammatory  proceedings  which 
so  long  had  disturbed  the  public  peace.  In  other  parts  the  dissatis&c- 
tion  became  more  languid  in  its  efforts ;  its  outrageous  violence  seemed 
to  be  passed ;  and  though  in  some  places  it  manifested  a  gloomy  sullen- 
ness,  yet,  on  the  whole,  a  dawnhig  prospect  opened  of  returning  tran- 
quillity. 

The  situation  of  affiiira  abroad  contained  no  grounds  of  apprehension 
respecting  the  peace  of  Great  Britain  :  Spain  had  fulfilled  her  engage* 
ments  by  restoring  Port  Egmont ;  and  France  continuing  the  scene  of 
internal  disturbance,  which  was  heightened  by  the  proffigate  and  odious 
character  of  the  duke  d'Aguilidn  (now  favourite  and  prime  minister,)  ap- 
peared to  be  without  any  intention  of  annoying  her  neighbours.  Eastern 
Europe  was  occupied  either  as  actors  in  hostile  scenes,  or  very  vigilant 
and  interesting  spectators.  The  year  1771  was  therefore  favourable  to 
internal  and  colonial  quiet,  and  threatened  no  interruption  from  abroad* 
Ministers  acquired  fresh  accessions  from  the  party  of  Mr.  Granville; 
besides,  members  of  other  connexions  were  now  tired  of  opposing  an 
administration  that  appeared  to  them  firmly  established. 

On  the  22d  of  January  1772,  parliament  assembled ;  and  the  first  day's 
debate  showed  much  less  of  asperity  and  acrimony,  than  the  prelusive 
eHbrts  to  the  contentio|^  of  tho  former  sessions.  The  business  of  im- 
portance which  earliest  in  the  session  engaged  the  attention  of  parlia- 
ment, was  a  motion  of  ministers  for  voting  twenty-five  thousand  seamen 
for  the  service  of  the  ciurrcnt  vear.  The  French,  it  was  said,  had  sent 
ToL.  VII 35 
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a  strong  fleet  to  India,  it  was  therefore  necessary  for  England  to  send 
thither  a  still  more  powerful  force ;  the  Spaniards  had  also  a  considerable 
armament  in  the  West  Indies,  it  was  requisite  for  this  country  to  over- 
match them  in  that  quarter;  and  the  war  between  the  Turks  and  Rus- 
sians rendered  it  proper  to  employ  a  stronger  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean, 
than  was  wanted  in  the  time  of  peace.  Opposition  contended,  that  the 
force  was  greater  than  the  exigency  of  the  country  demanded ;  but  they 
suffered  the  motion  to  be  carried  without  any  division. 

Early  in  this  session  canfe  before  parliament,  for  the  first  time,  a  sub* 
ject  which  has  since  been  very  frequently  agitated,  and  has  produced  a 
vast  variety  of  literary  and  political  discussion.  On  the  6th  of  February, 
a  petition  was  presented  to  the  lower  house,  from  some  clergymen  of  the 
church  of  England,  certain  members  of  the  learned  professions  of  law  and 
physic,  and  others,  praying  to  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  subscrib- 
ing the  thirty-nine  articles.  Men  had  an  inherent  right,  they  said,  held 
from  God  only,  and  subject  to  no  human  authority,  to  use  their  own 
judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  scripture.  This  natural  right,  they  af- 
firmed, was  recognized  by  the  original  principles  of  reformation.  Such 
a  privilege,  belonging  to  them  as  men  and  protestants,  wtLS  violated  by 
the  imposition  of  subscription^  to  certain  articles  of  faith,  that  did  not 
flow  from  Christ  and'  his  apostles,  but  were  drawn  up  by  human  beings 
as  fallible  as  themselves.  These  subscriptions  were  farther  represented 
as  a  great  hindrance  to  the  difliision  of  true  religion,  by  discouraging  the 
study  of  the  real  sense  of  the  scriptures,  and  creating  animosities  among 
fellow  protestants :  tho  diversity  of  opinions  held  by  the  established  dergy 
concerning  some  of  the  articled  caused  dissensions,  and  the  disputes 
among  professed  believers  encouraged  infidelity.  The  petitioning  mem- 
bers of  the  two  other  learned  professions  complained,  that  they  suffered 
peculiar  hardships  in  being  obliged  at  their  first  admission  to  tlie  univer- 
sity {matriculaHon)y  when  so  immature  in  age  and  knowledge  for  deep 
disquisitions,  to  subscribe  to  a  variety  of  theological  propositions,  in  order 
to  attain  academical  degrees  in  their  respective  faculties,  while  their  opi- 
nions on  those  subjects  could  be  of  no  consequence,  either  to  the  public, 
or  their  employers  in  Iheir  prcffessions.  The  supporters  of  tho  petition 
argued  on  the  advantages  of  extending  rcHglous  toleration ;  and  endea- 
voured to  show,  that  the  articles  were  in  some  parts  contradictory,  and 
in  others  totally  indefensible.  They  enlarged  on  the  principal  topics  set 
forth  in  the  petition  itself;  and  concioded  with  observing,  that,  on  grant- 
ing the  requested  relief,  many  of  the  dissenters,  being  no  longer  deterred 
by  articles,  would  join  the  established  church. 

By  two  classes  was  this  petition  opposed :  tho  one  consisted  of  the 
tory  and  high  church  gentlemen,  who  considered  the  thirty-nine  articles 
as  the  bulwark  of  the  church  of  England,  and  of  Christianity  itself.  In 
the  last  century  the  church,  and  with  it  the  state,  fell,  through' such  in- 
novations. Parliament,  they  contended,  could  not  grant  the  desired  re- 
lief, because  it  could  not  annul  the  obligations  of  an  oath.  The  king 
could  not  comply  with  their  petition,  as  he  was  bound  by  oath  to  preserve 
the  established  church  ;  a  compliance  would  also  be  a  breach  of  the  arti- 
cles of  union,  as  by  them  it  was  stipulated,  th^  the  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernments of  Scotland  and  England  should  continue  for  ever  unchanged. 
Writings  of  late  had  appeared,  inimical  to  the  most  important  articles, 
not  only  of  the  church  of  England,  but  of  the  christian  faith ;  they  had 
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denied  the  doctrines  of  the  trioityy  md  the  diviiiity  of  our  Savour ;  and 
thus  endeavoured  to  remove  the  corner  stone  of  our  religion :  hy  granting 
the  petition,  therefore,  we  should  admit  unitarians  and  other  heretics  to 
be  clergymen  of  the  church  of  England. 

A  greater  number  of  members  opposed  the  petition  on  political 
grounds.*  They  vindicated  its  advocates  from  the  charge  of  heretical 
opinions ;  they  maintained,  that  the  legislature  had  still  a  control  over 
the  articles  of  union,  and  had  exercised  that  control  towards  the  two 
churches ;  in  England,  by  an  act  against  occasional  conformity ;  and  in 
Scotland,  by  an  act  annuUing  the  popular  election  of  clergyman.  Every 
society,  they  observed,  is  competent  to  determine  the  qualifications  of 
its  members ;  all  governments  have  a  right  to  constitute  the  several  orders 
of  their  subjects,  to  ascertain  thai  the  principles  and  characters  of  persons 
employed  in  any  trust  be  such  as  will  jnost  effectually  answer  Uie  pur- 
poses of  those  trusts.  The  office  oC  publio  instructors  of  the  people  in 
virtue  and  religion,  requires  a  careful  examination  of  the  capacity,  dispo- 
sitions, principles,  and  opinions  of  the  persons  proposing  to  officiate. 
The  clergy  b^g  intended  to  teach  the  nation,  it  is  expedient  that  there 
sliould  be  an  uniformity  of  established  doctrine,  the  chief  tenets  of  which 
every  clergyman  should  admit.  Admissibility  to  the  clerical,  as  well  as 
to  any  other  public  office,  is  a  question  of  expediency ;  and  this  is  no 
hardship :  a  candidate  has  the  alternative,  of  refusing  either  the  employ- 
ment, or  subscription.  Physicians  and  civilians  are  in  the  same  predi- 
cament, required  to  subscribe  certain  articles,  or  not  to  become  mem- 
bers of  an  English  university.  It  is  found  expedient  that  there  should 
bo  a  national  church  for  the  preservation  and  promotion  of  Christianity, 
and  for  the  welfare  of  society.  These  articles  are  considered  by  the 
legislature  as  conducive  to  the  purposes  in  view ;  therefore  law  givers 
might  to  require  the  admission  of  them  in  the  holders  of  employments 
which  are  connected  with  the  objects  of  that  national  church.  On  these 
strong  and  comprehensive  grounds  of  equitable  policy,  many  enlightened 
senators,  who  were  not  votaries  of  the  high  church  doctrines,  joined  in 
defending  our  ecclesiastical  establishment  against  innovation.  The  ma- 
jority against  the  petition  was  two  hundred  and  seventeen  to  seventy-one. 

In  the  course  of  the  debates,  not  a  few  of  the  opposers  of  the  petition 
httd  expressed  an  opinion,  that  though  it  was  just  and  reasonable  to  re- 
quire subscription  from  persons  proposing  to  be  clergymen  in  the  esta- 
blished church,  and  to  derive  profit  from  the.  priesthood,  it  was  hard 
to  oblige  dissenting  ministers  to  subscribe  ih&^doctrinal  articles  of  the 
church,  iirom  which  they  sought  neither  promotion  nor  emolument.  By 
the  act  of  toleration^  dissenters  were  allowed  to  exercise  divine  worship 
according  to  their  own  sentiments,  if  thmr  ministers  subscribed  all  the 
articles  of  the  church  except  those  which  relate  to  discipline.  When 
that  act  was  passed,  dissenters  were  as  warmly  attached  to  the  Calvin- 
istic  doctrines  of  the  articles  as  churchn\en  themselves,  and  readily  sub- 
scribed them  as  required  by  law.  During  the  last  two  reigns,  it  had  ap- 
peared that  ArianisiA  and  Socini^nism  became  very  prevalent ;  few  of 
the  dissenters  for  many  years  had  subsoribed  the  articles,  and  thus  were 
liable  to  peqaUics,  though  from  tlio  liberality  of  the  age,  aud  the  lenient 
govcmm^  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  these  were  very  rarely  iullicted^ 

* 

■     *  ParUamcnkary  debates,  1772. 
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Sir  Henry  Houghton  made  a  motion  to  relieve  the  disBenters  ftam 
eabecriptioDB  and  the  penal  laws,  but  was  ivarmly  opposed  by  the  high 
church  gentlemen.  The  dissenters,  it  was  said,  by  omitting  to  subscribe, 
had  violated  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  jthe  transgressors,  not  satisfied  with 
being  excused,  desired  the  law  tOLbe  changed  in  order  to  accommodate 
a  change  in  their  opinions.  A  totajl  exemption  from  subscription  would 
open  the  way  to  heresy  and  infidelity.  The  dissenters  were  a  respecta- 
ble body,  and  a  certain  regard  was  due  to  their  opinions ;  but  the  present 
bill,  instead  of  proposing  the  mere  relief  of  non-conformists,  was  a  pro- 
ject for  encouraging  schism,  and  ultimately  destroying  the  church  of 
England ;  many  of  the  .dissenters  now  maintained  doctrines  totally  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  former  times,  and  were  inimical  to  the  ehorcb  of 
England,  to  the  protestant  religion,  and  io  true  Christianity :  to  encourage 
such  men,  therefore,  would  be  equally  contradictory  to  sound  policy,  and 
to  the  interests  of  the  established  faith.  The  supporters  of  the  bill  coih 
tended,  that  subscriptions/  while.' they  operated  against  the  fMoue  and 
Qonacientious,  are  no  restraints«on  the  impious  and  wicked.  The  secta- 
fians  were  charged  with  having  deviated  from  the  theological  opinions  of 
their  predecessors ;  but  in  all  ranks  of  a  community  advancing  id  know- 
ledge and  civilization,  the  more  understandings  were  exercised^  the 
greater  would  be  die  diversity  in«  the  result  of  difierent  efforts.  That 
some  individual  disdenters  held  principles  inimical  to  Christianity,  might 
be  true ;  but  the  charge  agaiqst  them  as  a  body  was  totally  false :  they 
had  been  uniformly  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  had  sup- 
ported the  British  constitution,  the  establishment  of  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  all  those  principles  and'  measures  by  which  our  constitutional 
rights  were  upheld:  they  had  moreover  supported  the  christian  faiA 
mgainst  its  most  ardent  impugners ;  and  such  men  certainly  deserved  to 
enjoy  something  more  than  mere  impunity  by  connivance.  By  tolera<^ 
tion,  Christianity  had  flourished ;  by  intolerance,  the  number  of  believem 
had  been  lessened  :*  let  prcftestants  be  united,  that  we  may  be  the  better 
able  to  make  head  againi^t  infidels.  These  considerations  induced  a  great 
majority  in  the  house  of  commons  to  vote  for  the  bill ;  but  in  the  house 
of  lords  the  bishops  exerted  themselves  so  strenuously  against  an  tndul- 
giMice  which  they  conceived  and  represented  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
church,  that  the  bill  was  r^ected  by  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  two  to 
twenty«nine. 

During  this  session  also,  another  bill  was  proposed  on  an  ecclesias- 
tical subject,  entitled  the  church  nullum  temptis  bill ;  the  object  of  which 
was  analogous  to  the  purpose  of  tli^  crown  nullum  tempui  law,  to  secure 
land  possessors  against  dormant  claims  of  the  church.  On  the  part  of 
the  church  it  was  answered,  that  the  power  of  revivmg  claime  was  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  the  laity  from  effecting  those  encroachments  which 
they  were  always  desirous  ef  making  upon  the  clergy.  The  proposed 
bill  would  be  peculiarly  injurious  to  the  poor  clergy,  whom  great  land- 
holders, and  combinations  of  rich  farmers  were  very  much  disposed  lo 
oppress.  The  supporters'  of  the  biiLrepliedf  that  its  provisions  guarded 
Against  the  alleged  inconveniences  i  and  they  defied  its  opponents  to 

■ 

*  Burke's  speech  on  air  Henry  iloughton's  motion.  Parriamentary  debates^ 
1772. 
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pto^e  iSatii  the  kit^  did  opfiress- Ae  clergy.  Miaistefs,  de^ous  of  |^- 
tifjing  the  hierarchy,  were  very  imzDical  to  a  bill  which  tended  to  nhridge 
cleiyad  power*  To  iodependeot  members,  however,  it  appeared  so  rea- 
sonabley  that  notwithstanding  the  infiiience  of  administratioB,  the  mar 
jority  by  which  it  was  negatived  was  very  inconsiderable. 

While  parliament  was  occupied  in  examining  the  extent  and  bounda* 
rtea  of  religious  indulgence,  and  admitting  the  equity  and  wisdom  of 
liberal  toleration,  prevented  it  from  intrenching  on  the  establishment,  a 
subject  was  submitted  to  their  delibenition,  which  involved  the  most  im- 
portant duties  of  morality,  and  the  closest  ties  of  civil  society:  this  was 
a  bill  for  restraining  the  royal  family  in  the  momentous  engagement  of 
mairiage ;  the  proposition  of  which  arose  from  the  following  incidents. 
The  duke  of  Gloucester  had  espoused  the  countess  dowager  of  Walde- 
grave  ;  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  Mrs.  Horton,  a  widow,  and  daof^ 
ter  to  lord  Iraham.  These  marriages,  which  had  been  concloded  dan* 
destinely,  gave  great  dissatisfaction  at  court.  On  the  28th  of  February,' 
the  king  sent  a  message  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  importing,  that 
his  rai^sty  tiioi:^t  it  would  be  wise  and  expedient  in  parhament  to 
render  effiaetual  the  right  which  had  always  belonged  to  the  kings  of  this 
realm,  of  approving  ad  marriage^  of  the  royal  family,  to  supply  the  do* 
fects  of  tbe  law  now  in  being ;  and,  by  some  new  provision,  more  efiec* 
tually  to  guard  descendants  of  his  late  miyesty  (excepting  the  issue  of 
princesses  affianced  into  foreign  famibes)  from  marrying  without  the 
approbation  of  his  majesty,  his  heirs,  or  successors.  In  consequence  of 
this  message,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  house  of  lords  for  rendering  all 
the  descendants  of  George  II.  (with  the  exception  above  mentioned) 
incapable  of  contracting  Buurriage  without  the  consent  of  tlie  king,  or  his 
successors  on  the  throne,  signified  under  the  great  seal,  and  declared  in 
couneil.  There  was  in  the  bill,  however,  one  deviatien  from  the  tenor  - 
of  the  royal  message ;  for  if  such  descendant,  after  passing  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years,  gare  the  privy-council  twelve  months  previous  notice 
of  his  intended  marriage,  unless  both  houses  of  parliament  within  that 
time  declared  their  disapprobation,  it  might  be  valid  without  the  royal 
consent  The  bill  was  strongly  opposed  by  both  houses,  on  grounds  of 
law,  policy,  and  morality.  It  was  denied  that  the  power  declared  in  the 
preamble  to  have  belonged  to  the  king,  actually  did  constitute  part  of 
the  royal  prerogative  in  the  extent  now  claimed^  as  a  fact,  it  was  not  to 
be  found  in  our  history  ;*  not  as  law,  in  our  statutes,  precedents,  or  the 
opinions  of  our  judges.  The  declaration  of  law  was,  besides,  either 
useless  or  hurtful :  if  intended  to  have  no  retrospective  operation,  it  was 
frivolous  and  unnecessary ;  if  designed  as  a  retrospect,  it  was  miquitous. 
The  descendants  of  George  II.  might  in  time  comprehend  greaf  num* 
bera  who  were  dispersed  among  the  various  ranks  of  civil  life ;  and  thus 
many  families  would,  in  their  most  important  engagements,  become  de- 
pendent on  the  crown.  The  time  of  non-age  too,  was  by  this  law 
IsDgthened  beyond  just  limits  r  it  was  disrespectful  to  the  royal  ofispring 
to  suppose,  that  they  did  not  arrivb  at  intellectual  maturity  so  soon  as  other 

*  The  infttftnces  adduced  by  the  supporters  of  the  bill  did  not  prove  the  asser- 
tion of  a  legal  tight  in  the  king  to  interfere  in  the  marriage  of  his  relations,  they 
showed  only  tbe4n6ucnee  of  tlie  sovereign's  authority,  which  Inclination  or  pru- 
dence induced  his  family  to  regard. 
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sulijects;  and  it  was  farther  absurd,  tlutt  when  at  eighteen  a  prince  or 
princess  was  deemed  qualified  to  govern  a  kingdom,  they  should  not  till 
twenty-six  be  fit  to  contract  a  marriage.  The  discretionary  power, 
wherever  vested,  of  prohibiting  any  marriage,  was  a  violation  of  tlie  in- 
herent rights  of  human  nature,  founded  on  the  strongest  propensity  im- 
planted in  man  for  the  best  of  purposes.  No.  legislature  was  competent 
to  the  annihilation  of  diia  right.  It  had,  moreover,  a  natural  tendency 
to  rouse  a  disputed  title  to  the  crown ;  for,  should  those  who  might  be 
affected  by  it  be  in  power,  they  would  procure  a  repeal  of  the  act,  and 
consequently  produce  a  contest  with  the  next  heir  under  that  law;  should 
they  not  be  in  power,  they  would  still  excite  compassion  and  indig- 
nation among  those  who  must  think  them  aggrieved  by  such  a  restric- 
tion, and  hence  dissension  and  civil  war  would  ensue.  The  prohibition 
was  also  contrary  to  moraUty ;  for,  as  far  as  it  reached,  it  was  calculated 
'  to  promote  debauchery,  seduction,  and  other  vices,  which'  marriage 
tended  to  prevent.  Depriving  those  personages  of  the  highest  blessings 
of  Ufe,  partners  of  their  own  approbation  and  choice,  it  drove  them,  in  the 
unavoidable  course  of  human  passion,  to  illidt  connexions,  to  concubi- 
nage, to  promiscuous  intercourse;  and  if  it  did  not  justify,  at  least  pal- 
liated, in  individuals  so  restricted,  deviations  from  strict  and  rigorous 
virtue,  much  more  than  in  a^y  other  subject  not  so  circumscribed.* 

By  the  supporters  of  the  bill  it  was  argued,  from  a  variety  of  cases, 
that  the  kings  of  England  always  possessed  the  power  now  declared. 
Ten  judges  had,  in  1717,  deUvered  an  opinion,  which  admitted  the  king's 
'  right  to  direct  the  marriage  and  education  of  the  royal  family.  The  judges, 
when  consulted  concerning  the  present  bill,  had  determined,  that  the 
'  power  claimed  belonged  to  the  king,  as  far  as  respected  the  marriages 
of  his  children,  grandchildren  (unless  the  issue  of  foreign  families)  and 
the  presumptive -heir  of  the  crown.  It  was  farther  observed,  that  the 
dishonour  reflected  on  the  crown  by  improper  alliances,  and  the  evils 
experienced  formerly  by  the  nation  from  the  intermarriage  of  the  royal 
family  with  subjects,  rendered  it  necessary  to  guard  in  future  against 
either  derogatpry  or  dangerous  connexions.  The  sovereign  is  the  na* 
tural  guardian  and  jadge  of  the  honour,  dignity,  and  conduct  of  his  fa- 
mily. The  subjects  of  the  bill  raight.in  time  greatly  increase  in  number, 
-yet  it  was  ^ot  to  be  supposed  that  the  sovereign,  in  the  multiplicity  of 
momentous  aOairs,  would  interfere  beyond  tiis  near  relations,  or  other 
probable  heirs ;  but  should  fbture  inconveniences,  not  now  foreseen,  arise 
from  the  bill,  the  legislature  was  always  competent  to  apply  a  remedy. 
The  bill  was  passed  by  a  considerable  majority ;  and  from  this  time  no 
noarriage  concluded  by  a  descendant  ^f  George  II.  under  twenty-six 
years'of  age,  without  the  consent  of  the  king,  or  of  both  houses  of  par- 
liament ader  that  age,  is  lawful.  Whether  the  law  be  wise  or  unwise, 
is  another  question ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  without  compliance  with  this 
statute,  no  person  so  circumstanced  can  be  lawfully  married,  nor  have 
legitimate  offspring. 

The  attention  of  parliament  was  also'  called  this  session  to  East  India 

'alTiurs.     It  was  gongtaUy  acknowledged,  that  great  abuses,  prevailed  hi 

ihe  administration  of  the  potnpaiiy's  possessions ;  but  the  extent  of  the 

*  Parli;im6nt«'y  debates,  1772. 
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evils  was  not  Iiitherto  ascertained  in  either  house.  The  company  was 
aware  of  the  very  flagrant  delinquency  that  existed  among  its  servants, 
but  was  desirous  of  retaining  in  itself  the  means  of  correction  and  future 
prevention.  The  directors  wqre  fax  from  wishing  the  interference  of 
government,  and  much  alarmed  by  the  doctrines  that  had  been  advanced 
concerning  their  territorial  possessions ;  knowing  too,  that  the  misconduct 
of  their  servants  afforded  to  government  and  to  £e  legislature,  very  strong 
reasons  for  taking  an  actfve  concern  in  the  territorial  administration  of 
British  India,  they  were  very  desirpus  of  making  it  appear  that  they  were 
themselves  competent  to  the  task.  Admitting  the  abuses  by  their  ser- 
vants, they  pretended  to  have  discovered  the  causes,  and  proposed,  by 
removing  them,  to  apply  effectual  remedies.  They  had,  they  said,  hi- 
therto allowed  too  much  power  to  their  servants,  and  now  proposed  to 
reduce  executorial  authority,  and  to  extend  their  own.  For  this  purpose, 
Mr.  Sullivan,  the  deputy  chairman,  proposed  in  the  house  of  commons  a 
bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  company's  servants  and  affairs  in 
India,  by  restraining  the  governor  and  council  from  every  species  of 
trade,  entirely  changing  the  court  of  judicature  and  mode  of  administering 
justice  in  Bengal,  and  restricting  the  power  of  the  executive  servants. 
In  supporting  his  motion,  he  severely  attacked  lord  Olive  as  the  principal 
transgressor.  Lord  Clive,  defending  himself  and  retorting  on  the^  com- 
pany, imputed  the  chief  abuses  to  their  misconduct  and  violence :  reci- 
procal recrimination  produced  from  both  very  minute  and  copious  details, 
which  confirmed  other  members  in  their  opinion  that  there  existed  fla- 
grant delinquency.  Ministers,  without  discussing  the  charges  of  either 
party,  expressed  their  fears  that  the  evils  were  too  deep  and  extensive 
for  the  bill  to  remedy ;  and  it  would,  they  said,  be  premature  to  form  any 
plan  of  correction  and  prevention,  before  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to 
the  actual  state  of  affairs.  The  bill  was  rejected :  a  select  committee  of 
thirty-one  was  soon  afler  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  state 
of  affairs  in  India ;  and  this  committee  found  the  subject  of  their  inquiries 
so  very  extensive  and  complicated,  that  they  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  sit  during  the  recess. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  lord  North  entered  on  the  business  of  ways  and 
means :  and  showed  that,  afler  providing  for  the  service  of  the  current 
year,  the  nation,  without  fresh  taxes,  was  able  to  pay  off  two  millions  and 
a  half  of  three  per  cent,  annuities,  then  at  ninety ;  he  also  enlarged  on 
the  prospect  of  peace,  which  he  said  might  be  reasonably  expected  to 
last  ten  years,  and  would  liquidate  a  considerable  part  of  our  debts.  Be- 
sides, even  should  peace  be  broken,  lord  J^orth  professed  himself*  suck 
an  economist,  as  to  be  able  to  carry  on  war  toithout  the  addition  of  new 
taxes*  The  house  was  pleased  with  the  flattering  picture,  and  the  minis- 
ter acquired  great  credit  with  parliament  and  the  counflry  for  his  financial 
ability.  As  the  £nglish  are  by  no  means  averse  from  war,  many  were 
delighted  with  the  notion  that  they  were  blessed  in  lord  North  with  a 
statesman  who  could  beat  their  enemies  without  troubling  them  for  far- 
ther contributions.  In  his  plan  of  reducing  the  national  debt,  they  an- 
ticipated the  reduction  of  their  present  taxes,  and  he  now  by  fair  promises 
began  to  acquire  considerable  popularity  and  reputation  ;  but  the  chief 
foundation  of  lord  North's  fame  at  this  time  was  his  economy. 

*  See  parliamentary  debates,  May  Ist,  1772. 
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A  session^  which,  by  its  moderation^  afforded  a  fiftriking  coDtrasi  to  die 
preeedtng  yearsr  of  the  present'  parliament,  ended  on  &e  9th  of  June. 
During  this  fifesaion  on  the  Bth  of  February,  died  the  princess  dowager 
of  Wsles.  Her  royal  highness  was  of  an  amiable  private  character,  and 
had  long  been  highly  esteeoied  and  beloved  by  the  British  nation* 
During  Che  latter  part  of  her  life,  ^  sentiments  of  many  penons  had 
been  changed,  from  surmises  that  rested  on  no  certain  grounds.  When 
our  present  sovereign  ascended  the  throne,  it  was  alleged  that,  possess- 
ing great  inAuence  with  a  son  of  *the  wannest  filial  affection,  she  inter- 
fered in  pnblic  affairs,  and  held  the  chief  direction  of  the  secret  cabinet, 
which,  according  to  the  political  hypothesis  of  popular  speakers  and 
Mit^s,  commanded  all  the  ostensible  ministers.  A  precise  and  definite 
motive  was  assigned  for  the  supposed  efforts  of  this  imputed  influence ; 
the  opposition  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  t|ie  council ;  ihe  dismissal  of  the  whig  party; 
the  peace ;  the  prosecution  of  Wilkes ;  the  taxation  of  America ;  the 
lM[iddlesex  election ;  and  the  promotion  of  the  Scotch :  in  ^ort,  every 
<ict  disagreeable  to  the  people  of  England  was  ascribed  to  a  secret  power 
flowing  fi*om  the  princess  and  a  junto  of  her  favourites.  Though  this 
theory  was  very  generally  received,  yet  an  authentic  historian,  having 
neither  oral  nor  written  testimony,  cannot  record  as  a  fact  the  exist^ce 
of  such  an  influence,  it  is,  however,  his  duty  to  mention  such  generally 
.  believed  rumours  or  conjectures,  as  have  a  great  influence  on  Uie  period 
concerning  which  he  writes.  That  such  a  report  and  apprehenston 
greatly  influenced  the  popular  notions  of  the  first  ten  years  of  the  reign, 
is  very  evident ;  but  that  neither  the  votaries  of  the  opinion  nor  the 
spreaders  of  the  rumour  have  adduced  evidence  to  confirm  the  truth  of 
their  assertion,  is  equally  certain.  Having  therefore  no  proof  of  the  fetei^ 
I  cannot,  consistently  with  sound  philosophy,  assign  this  influence  as  the 
CAUSS  of  the  many  evils  which  have  been  so  often  ascribed  to  it  both  in 
and  out  of  parliament.  In  estimating  the  character  of  ^e  princess  dow- 
ager, i  cannot,  therefore,  allow  weight  to  her  alleged  interference  in 
public  aflairs.  Her  highness  was  eminent  for  her  private  virtues  in  the 
various  relations  of  life :  as  a  wife,  a  mother,  a  mistress  of  a  fajnUy,  an 
exalted  member  of  society,  her  conduct  bore  the  manifest  marks  of  be- 
nevolence and  propriety ;  and  in  none  of  her  sentiments  ot  actions  did 
she  give  the  slightest  indication  of  her  being  actuated  by  the  dispositions 
which  are  assumed  by  political  partisans. 

This  year  was  replete  with  important  events  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  RussianSf  in  the  campaign  of  1771,' although  ultimately 
successful  on  the  Danube,  did  not  obtain  such  signal  advantages  in  that 
quarter,  as  were  expected  from  their  progress  in  the  two  former  years. 
In  Crim  Tartary  they  were  decisively  victorious,  and  reduced  the  whole 
peninsula,  and  in\he  Mediterranean  they  annihilated  the  commerce  of 
Turkey.  Negotiations  were  renewed  in  winter  under  the  mediation  of 
the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  but  were  not  brought  to  the  desired 
conclusion.  The  Austrians  were  jealous  of  the  progress  of  the  Russians, 
both  in  Turkey  and  in  Poland.  They  protected  the  confederates  as  far 
as  they  could,  without  openly  manifesting  hostility  to  Russia,  or  giving 
nmbruge  to  Frederick.  At  length,  Maria  Teresa  made  claim  to  the 
Polish  district  of  Zips,  on  the  frontiers  of  Hungary,  and  in  autumn  1771 
invaded  it  with  a  powerful  force.  The  empress  of  Russia,  enraged  at 
the  invasion  of  Poland,  said  to  prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  who  was  then 
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at  her  eourti  If  Vunna  aitempt  to  diamember  Poland^  neighbawring  sMes 
mitfl  imiiaie  her  example^  This  observation  perfectly  accorded  with 
Frederick's  ideaa.  His  troops  had  that  very  year  entered  Poland,  under 
pretence  of  foroung  a  cordon,  to  prevent  the  infection  of  the  plague  from 
spreading  to  his  dominions ;  and  his  army  had  aflerwards  advanced,  on 
the  pretext  of  relieving  the  inhabitants  from  the  oppressions  of  the  cov- 
federates.  By  Frederick's  orders,  his  soldiers  had  for  these  services 
exacted  enormous  contributions  from  Polish  Prussia,  and  especially  from 
the  city  of  Dantzic ;  and  this  plunder  of  communities  at  peace  with  Fre- 
derick was  sent  to  his  treasury.  The  present  overture  was  only  a  pro- 
posal for  another  robbery  on  a  larger  scale.  Frederick  lost  no  time  in 
inquiring  whether  Catharine  was  sincere ;  and  being  assured  that  she 
was  serious,  he  drew  up  a  plan  of  dividing  Poland  between  the  three 
powers ;  very  skilfully  and  considerately  partitioning  the  territories,  so 
as  to  give  each  of  the  partners  the  share  respectively  roost  contiguous 
and  convenient.  This  participation  he  concerted  with  Catharine,  before 
he  communicated  the  project  to  Austria.  Russia  was  to  have  all  that 
territory  which  extends  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Druce  and  the  Dwina, 
from  the  gulf  of  Riga  to  the  Ukraine ;  Austria  was  to  have  the  offec  of 
Lodomeria  and  Galicia,  on  the  coniiBes  of  Hungary ;  while  the  king  of 
Prussia,  for  his  share,  was  to  receive  Pomerellia ;  which  besides  other 
advantages,  joined  together  Pomerania  and  Prussia,  and  thus,  instead  of 
two  detached,  gave  biro  three  coropact,  provinces.  Having  settled  this 
plan  with  Russia,  Frederick  next  proposed  it  to  the  imperial  minister ; 
thinking  it  so  advantageous,  that  it  would  certainly  be  accepted.  Prince 
Kaunitz,  the  Austrian  minister,  at  first  made  strong  objections  to  the 
division,  because*  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  agree  on  terms  of 
perfect  equality.  In  an  affair  of  such  a  nature,  as  Frederick  observed, t 
U  vxis  no  time  to  be  discouraged  by  trifles.  Catharine  and  he  therefore 
intimated  sn  alternative  to  Austria,  if  she  would  not  agree  to  the  division 
they  would  go  to  war  with  her,  without  allowing  her  any  share ;  but  if 
she  would  become  a  willing  party,  a  larger  seizure  of  Poland  should  be 
made,  to  suit  her  ideas  of  equality*  Austria  at  last  consented  ;  a  treaty 
was  concluded,  and  each  of  the  three  acquired  a  greater  portion  than 
was  originally  intended.  Having  thus  on  friendly  terms  arranged  the 
seizure  of  territories  belonging  to  neither,  they  thought  proper  to  inti- 
mate to  the  proprietors  the  proposed  spoliation.  A  joint  manifesto, 
drawn  up  by  the  three  powers,  set  forth  the  troubles  excited  in  Poland 
on  almost  every  vacancy  of  the  throne,  and  the  friendly  offices  of  the 
court  of  Petersburgh  in  rectifying  many  abuses  in  the  constitution  of 
that  republic.  The  court  of  Berlin  claimed  the  credit  of  having  se^ 
conded  these  generous  nets ;  and  Austria  had  chosen  neutrality,  as  the 
means  of  promoting  the  active  efibrts  of  Catharine  and  FrcMierick* 
From  the  wise  and  benovolent  policy  of  her  beneficent  neighbours, 
Poland  hod  every  prospect  of  prosperity,  peace,  and  happiness ;  but  a 
spirit  of  discord  had  counteracted  these  efforts,  and  to  re-establish  tran- 
quillity in  Poland,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  found  it  necessary  to 
place  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  fiberties  of  the 

*  See  the  king  of  Prussia's  Memoirs  nf  himself;  from  which  the  greater  part 
of  our  seeoiint  of  this  partition  is  compiled, 
f  Sec  the  Memoirs. 
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people,  on  a  sure  and  solid  foundation.  They  had  respectively  coosi* 
derable  claims  on  the  republic,  which  each  would  be  ready  to  justify  in 
time  and  place,  by  authentic  records  and  solid  reasons.  Meanwhile, 
having  reciprocally  communicated  their  several  elaims,  and  being  mutu- 
ally satisfied  of  their  justice,  they  had  determined  to  secure  to  themselves 
h  proportionable  equivalent,  by  taking  immediate  and  ef&ctual  possession 
of  such  parts  of  the  territories  of  the  republic,  as  might  serve  to  &x  more 
natural  and  sure  bounds  between  her  and  the  three  powers.*^  The  con- 
federate partitioners  did  actually  specify  their  pretensions,  but  without 
adducing  any  proof.  The  court  of  Warsaw  answered!  these  denuncia- 
tions  by  just  and  conclusive  reasoning,  founded  on  the  plainest  princi- 
ples of  jurisprudence,  equity,  and  moral  rectitude ;  demonstrating  from 
the  law  of  nations  and  many  particular  treaties,  the  claims  of  the  three 
powers  to  be  totally  unfounded,  and  their  proceedings  to  be  contrary  to 
all  lawful  rights.  Little  availed  the  remonstrances  of  justice  against 
determined  ambition,  aided  by  resistless  force.  The  confederate  pow- 
ers commanded  the  Polish  king  and  republic  to  assemble  without  delay 
a  diet  to  ratify  their  claims. 

The  king  and  senate  applied  to  the  courts  of  London,  Versailles, 
Madrid,  and  the  United  Provinces,  to  interfere  in  their  favour ;  but  from 
the  weakness,  distance,  or  internal  dissensions  of  these  states,  the  appli- 
cations were  unavailing.  Britain  and  France,  indeed,  remonstrated, 
but  without  effect  Deserted  by  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  surrounded 
by  powerful  enemies,  the  Polish  king  and  his  council  were  necessitated 
to  convoke  a  senate,  in  order  to  summon  a  diet  for  the  purpose  of  for- 
mally authorizing  usurpations  which  the  force  of  the  usurpers  had  before 
effectually  confirmed.  In  the  respective  specifications  of  the 'partition- 
ing powers,  Austria  was  the  most  insolent,  imperious,  and  full  of  threats; 
Catharine,  the  most  moderate,  plausible,  and  abounding  in  promises ; 
and  Frederick  the,  most  learned,  acute,  and  replete  with  ingenious  pre- 
text8.;{;  They  now  respectively  prepared  to  take  possession  of  their 
booty ;  and  Frederick  much  more  active  than  Austria,  and  less  occupied 
than  Russia,  first  secured  his  division,  and  added  to  the  seizure  part  of 
Dantzic,  including  the  harbour  and  port  duties ;  and  afterwards  the  re- 
mainder, though  it  constituted  no  part  of  his  pretende'h  claim  upon 
Poland. 

The  influence  of  Frederick,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the  scene 
of  his  power;  for  a  revolution  happened  this  year  in  Sweden,  to  which 
he  greatly  contributed.  In  early  ages,  the  Swedes,  like  most  other  hardy 
and  gallant  inhabitants  of  the  north,  were  free.  From  the  time  of  Gus- 
tavns  Yasa,  there  had  been  a  fluctuation  of  constitutions,  in  which  the 
aristocracy,  or  the  king,  were  alternately  paramount,  and  the  people  en- 
joyed very  little  share  of  power.  Under  Charles  XIL»  the  government 
was  despotic :  but  his  sister  and  heir,  Ulrica,  was  obliged  to  suffer  the 
aristocratical  domination  to  be  re-established ;  and  Frederick  and  Adol- 
phus  were  not  able  to  triumph  over  the  Swedish  nobles.  Adolphus  dying 
in  1771,  was  succeeded  by  Gustavus,  his  eldest  son  by  the  sister  of  the 
Prussian  king.  Gustavus,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  made  the 
most  ardent  protestatbns  of  love  for  liberty ;  professed  that  he  tliought 


•  See  state  papers,  1772,  f  Ibid. 

i  See  the  respective  manifestoes  i  stste  papers,  1772, 
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it  the  chief  gloiy  of  a  king  to  reign  over  a  free  people ;  subscribed  the 
declaration  of  rights,  and  added  articles  for  absolving  his  subjects  from 
their  allegiance  if  ever  he  should  infringe  Ibe  contract.  At  his  corona* 
tion,  he  made  a  speech  concluding  with  a  prayer  to  God,  thaU  ambtiion 
might  not  disturb  ike  freedom  tmd  happiness  of  the  state.  NotwiUistand- 
ing  his  solemn  oaths,  howeyer,  this  prince  had  concerted  a  project  for 
becoming  absolute.  Aided  by  his  two  brothers,  and  trusty  officers,  he 
gained  over  the  army  to  his  interest ;  with  the  greatest  art  and  success 
he  courted  popularity,  while  his  emissaries  no  less  actively  rendered  the 
people  discontented  with  the  senate  and  established  government.  He 
was  assured  of  the  support  of  his  uncle ;  and  indeed,  both  in  the  formation 
and  execution  of  his  plan,  he  displayed  ability  and  vigour  not  unworthy 
of  a  nephew  of  Frederick.  The  scheme  being  ripe  for  execution,  on 
the  19th  of  August  Gustavus  totally  overturned  the  constitution,  which 
less  than  three  months  before  he  had  sworn  to  maintain,  and  engaged 
to  support,  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  his  admission  to  the  regal 
office.  Being  master  of  all  the  military  force  at  Stockholm,  he  sur- 
rounded the  senate,  and  made  the  members  prisoners.  The  diet  was 
commanded  to  assemble ;  and,  encompassed  by  fixed  bayonets,  the  king 
ordered  a  new  form  of  government  to  be  read.  The  members,  so  situ- 
ated, signed  whatever  was  proposed,  and  took  the  oath  which  Gustavus 
himself  dictated.  He  then  drew  a  book  of  psalms  from  his  pocket ;  and, 
taking  off  his  crown,  began  to  sing  to  the  praise  of  God :  the  assembly 
joined  this  pious  prince  in  his  sacred  music.  He  afterwards  informed 
Uiem,  that  he  should  in  six  years  convene  the  assembly  of  the  states.* 
Thus  the  year  1772  was  an  era  of  usurpation ;  by  Gustavus  in  his  own 
kingdom,  and  by  his  neighbours  in  the  kingdom  of  another. 

A  change  this  year  took  place  in  Denmark,  which,  by  affecting  a  Bri- 
tish princess,  strongly  agitated,  and  deeply  interested  the  loyal  and  gen- 
erous hearts  of  Britons.  Christian,  king  of  Denmark,  was  the  son  of 
Frederick  V.,  by  Louisa,  daughter  of  George  II.  The  queen  died  in 
early  youth,  and  king  Frederick  afterwards  married  a  German  princess, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son  named  Frederick.  This  queen  was  a  woman  of 
great  artifice  and  ambition.  As  her  son  was  heir  in  default  of  his  bro- 
3ier,  the  queen-dowager  had  been  averse  from  the  marriage  of  the  young 
king.  Christian  was  a  prince  of  very  weak  understanding,  and  sunk  by 
habits  of  debauchery  below  his  natural  insignificance.  Matilda,  though 
not  sixteen  years  of  age  when  she  arrived  in  Denmark,  immediately 
manifested  to  Julia  Maria,  the  queen-dowager,  an  intelligence  and  sen- 
sibility, which,  she  did  not  doubt,  must  discern  the  incapacity,  and  feel 
the  misconduct,  of  her  husband.  She  therefore  formed  a  project  of  sow- 
ing discord  between  the  new  married  couple,  which  she  trusted  would 
end  in  a  separation,  and  promote  her  views  in  favomr  of^J^er  son.  For 
this  purpose  she  played  a  double  game ;  she  employed  her  minions  to 
ingratiate  themselves  with  the  king,  and  to  encourage  him  in  his  vices ; 
while  she  informed  the  queen  of  his  defects,  and  professing  a  great  friend- 
ship, declared  that  every  thing  in  her  power  should  be  done  for  his  re- 
formation. .  Meanwhile,  the  silly  monarch  persisted  in  his  usual  course : 
the  queen-dowager  contrived  to  have  a  mistress  thrown  in  his  way,  whom 

•  Mr.  Charles  Sheridan,  British  envoy  at  Sweden,  published  a  very  accurate 
account  of  this  extraordinary  revolution.  Its  heads  arc  compressed  abore,  in  the 
text. 
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he  kept  openlj  in  the  palace.  Matilda,  poaaeflsing  great  sagacity,  eaailf 
discovered  both  the  deaigna  and  motives  of  the  treacherous  dowager. 
Anxious  for  the  welfare  of  her  infant  prince,  she,  for  the  sake  of  the  son^ 
overlooked  the  folly  of  the  father ;  *  and  soon  procured  such  influence,  as 
to  attain  the  chief  direction  of  afiairs,  before  possessed  by  the  elder 
queen.  The  ambition  of  Julia  was  now  stimulated  by  revenge,  the 
gratification  of  which  she  at  last  accomplished.  There  was  at  the  court 
of  Copenhagen,  a  German  named  Struensee,  of  some  abilities,  mih  that 
wideextent  of  superficial  knowledge,  and  those  petty  attainments  which  are 
so  common  in  continental  adventurers.  He  possessed  also  an  insinuating 
address,  and  an  agreeable  person ;  but  was  profligate  in  his  manners,  and 
abandoned  in  his  principles.  Having  studied  some  branches  of  medicine, 
he  professed  himself  a  physician ;  and  having  attended  the  king  when  he 
wasexperiencing  the  efiects  of  vice,  he  acquired  great  favour  with  the  sove- 
reign, and  in  a  short  time  made  so  rapid  a  progress,  that,  from  being  an 
itinerant  empiric,  he  became  minister  of  state.  He  also  elevated  Brandt, 
a  fellow  adventurer,  and  several  others  of  bis  friends.  Both  Struensee  and 
Brandt  were  raised  to  be  earls ;  many  of  the  chief  grandees  were  disgraced; 
and  mostof  them  were  disgusted  with  the  upstart  insolence  of  these  ignoble 
favourites.  The  demeanour  of  Struensee  also  excited  many  and  powerful 
enemies.  As  Matilda  had  then  the  superior  power,  Struensee  joined  her 
politics  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  queen-dowager ;  and  thus  added  to  the 
number  of  his  foes.  Julia  secretly  insinuated  that  not  a  political  con- 
nexion only  subsisted  between  Struensee  and  the  queen ;  and  in  1T71, 
when  Matilda  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  she,  seeing  the  new-bom 
princess,  said  with  a  malicious  smile,  that  the  child  had  all  the  features 
of  Struensee.  The  evil  report  was  industriously  propagated ;  and  it  was 
farther  asserted,  that  the  ruling  party  had  formed  a  design  to  supersede 
the  king,  to  appoint  Matilda  regent  during  the  minority  of  her  son,  and 
Struensee  supreme  director  of  affairs.  The  report  of  the  intended  depo- 
sition wal  never  substantiated  by  any  proof;  and  the  other  rumour, 
which  was  never  seconded  either  by  testimony  or  circumstantial  evidence, 
must  stand  in  history  as  a  false  ano  malicious  slander  against  the 
sister  of  the  British  sovereign.  The  queen,  finding  herself  an  object  of 
unjust  suspicion,  took  a  part  very  natural  to  conscious  innocence,  but 
often  injurious  to  female  reputation :  she  disregarded  the  rumours,  and 
did  not  abstain  from  the  company  of  the  suspected  party.  This  conduct, 
neither  prudent  nor  judicious,  greatly  accelerated  the  success  of  her  ene- 
mies, it  was  not  difficult  to  spread  scandal  against  the  friend  of  a  man 
so  deservedly  unpopular ;  and  the  charge  was  very  generally  believed. 
The  king  was  easily  impressed  with  the  prevaiUng  opinion,  being  a  m^e 
tool  in  the  hands  of  any  party  tliat  happened  to  predominate. 

On  the  17tj|*of  January,  the  queen-dowager  and  her  son,  coming  at 
four  in  the  roornmg  to  the  king's  bed-chamber,  asserted  to  him,  that  the 
queen  and  Struensee  were  at  that  very  hour,  framing  an  act  of  renuncia- 
tion of  the  crown,  which  they  would  compel  him  immediately  to  sign ; 
juid  therefore  that  his  only  means  of  escaping  this  danger,  was  to  sign 
orders  which  they  had  drawn  up  for  the  arrest  of  the  queen  and  her  ac- 
complices. The  king,  though  reluctant,  at  length  compHed,  and  the 
orders  were  immediately  executed ;  but  the  queen  being  found  in  her 
own  apartment,  and  Struensee  and  Brandt  in  bed  in  their  respective 
houses,  manifested  the  falsehood  of  Julia's  charge.     Having  before  ae- 
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cured  the  army  and  people,  tiie  dowai^r  reigned  without  eontroL  SCra- 
ensee  and  Brandt  were  tried ;  but,  culpable  as  they  both  might  be,  there 
was  no  evidence  that  thej  had  perpetrated  any  Capital  crime ;  thej  were, 
however,  sentenced  to  death,  and  executed.  Respecting  queen  Matilda, 
the  ruling  party  did  not  attempt  to  establish  their  charges.  The  dowager 
was  unwilling  to  establish  a  precedent  for  trying  a  queen  by  subjects  ; 
and  besides,  though  by  subordination  and  iniquity  she  might  easily  have 
crushed  an  unprotected  individual  however  innocent,  yet  to  put  to  an  un- 
deserved death  the  sister  of  the  king  of  England,  would  be  a  very  dan* 
gerous  act  of  tyranny.  His  Britannic  majesiy,  knowing  that  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  attempt  the  vindication  of  his  sister's  character  in  a  country 
governed  by  her  inveterate  enemies,  resolved  to  rescue  her  from  those 
malignant  calumniators,  and  sent  a  sQuinsoN  to  demand  the  unfortunate 
princess.  The  court  of  Denmark,  not  choosing  to  refuse  a  requisition 
so  seconded,  delivered  her  to  commodore  Macbride,  who  conveyed  her 
from  the  scene  of  her  persecution  to  Zell,  a  city  in  the  dominions  of 
Hanover,  where  her  royal  brother  bad  provided  her  an  asylum,  in  which 
she  resided  during  the  remainder  of  her  short  life** 

*  She  died  Hay  iOth,  1775,  ofa  mslignaat  fever,  in  her  S4lh  year. 
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America,  tnnquil  in  tht  iooth.is  tarbalent  in  the  nertb. — ^Massachusetts  disarowa 
the  authorities  of  the  Britiah  constitution.— Britain.-->Mercantile  failures  of 
1772^«Alexander  Pordyce.<— Change  of  mercantile  character.— Influence  of 
accumulation  in  India.'^8tock«jobDing->-fictitiou8  credit—- extravagant  adven- 
ture without  capital. — ^High  estimation  of  lord  North  for  financial  skill — Affairs 
of  the  India  company — ^its  pecuniary  embarrassments— conduct  of  its  servants, 
and  distresses  of  the  natives— reported  to  the  house  of  commons  by  a  commit- 
tee.—The  company  propose  a  scheme  for  correcting  and  restraining  its  ser- 
vanta« — ^Parliament  undertakea  the  task.— Company'a  petition  for  a  loan — 
granted  on  certain  conditions. — Company  allowed  to  export  tea  from  Britain 
duty  free. — Lord  North's  plan  for  the  government  of  India — discussed  in  par* 
liament — passes  into  a  law.*->Inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  lord  Clive. — ^Distin- 
guished abilities  of  Messrs.  Thurlow  and  Wedderbume  shown  against  and  for 
lord  Clive. — ^The  war  with  the  Caribbs.— 'Increase  of  half-pay  to  naval  captaina. 
— Petition  of  the  dissenters— is  rejected.— Supplies.— Reduction  of  the  national 
debt. — Continental  affairs^— Completion  of  the  dismemberment  of  Poland. — 
Violent  attacks  of  Roman  catholic  powers  on  their  clergy.— America — tranquil- 
lity, and  flourishing  commerce. — ^Britain— discontent  and  licentiousness  subside. 
^-Increasing  trade  and  prosperity  imputed  to  tlie  policy  of  lord  North.— Th« 
minister  now  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame. 

Tran(Iuillitt  continued  to  prevail  in  the  middle  and  southern  colo- 
nies of  America ;  but  in  the  northern,  the  democratical  spirit  was  daily 
gaining  ground.  The  salaries  of  the  provincial  judges,  and  the  attorney 
and  solicitor-general,  paid  by  the  assemblies,  were  very  scanty.  To 
render  men  in  such  important  situations  more  independent  in  their  cir^- 
cumstances,  government  had  this  year  assigned  them  liberal  salaries  out 
of  the  American  revenue.  The  New-Englanders  affected  to  believe  that 
this  arrangement  was  intended  to  corrupt  the  source  of  justice,  and  ren- 
der decisions  dependent  on  government.  A  meeting  of  Bostonians, 
called  by  themselves  the  select  mm,  on  the  25th  of  October  petitioned 
government  to  hold  an  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  evil 
tendency  of  the  new  regulations.  The  governor  not  complying,  the 
committee  issued  a  new  declaration  of  rights,  more  republican  than  any 
that  had  yet  been  published ;  which  considered  the  provincials  merely  as 
free  men,  not  as  British  subjects,  and  denied  the  right  of  the  British  par* 
liament  to  legislate  in  any  case  for  the  colonies.  *A  general  meeting  of 
Bostonians  immediately  adopted  this  declaration  of  their  committee ;  the 
provincial  assembly  published  their  approbation  of  the  doctrines  in  their 
most  democratical  extent :  and  the  proceedings  of  all  classes  and  orders 
in  Massachusetts  amounted  to  a  disavowal  of  the  established  authorities 
of  the  British  constitution.  Republican  turbulence  in  the  north,  and 
tranquil  acquiescence  in  constitutional  authority  through  the  middle  and 
southern  colonies,  strongly  manifested  a  diversity  of  sentiment,  which  it 
wa»  the  duty  of  legislative  wisdom  to  consider,  in  its  policy  towards  the 
respective  provinces. 

In  Britain,  this  year  was  remarkable  for  very  great  and  numerous 
bajtkmptcies,  important  in  themselves,  but  more  momentous  as  they  do- 
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nioDStrated  the  close  and  complex  connexions  and  intermingled  depen- 
dencies of  commercial  credit,  and  also  marked  a  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  mercantile  character.  A  Scotch  adTenturer,  named  Alex- 
ander Fordjce,  had  risen  in  a  few  years  to  such  a  height  in  the  citj  of 
London,  that  his  downAdI  appeared  for  a  time  to  shake  all  credit  and 
confidence  throughout  the  metropolis.  Fordjrce  was  a  projector,  who 
possessed  ingenuity  to  form  plausible  schemes,  insinuating  manners,  and 
dexterous  address  to  engage  confidence,  hut  without  sound  judgment 
and  prudence  to  direct  his  conduct  He  had  gambled  in  the  funds  to  a 
▼ery  great  amount ;  and  having  at  times  succeeded,  by  his  occasional 
command  of  ready  money,  and  by  becoming  a  partner  in  a  very  eminent 
banking-house,  he  was  intrusted  with  many  and  large  sums  belonging  to 
others.  He  now  dealt  in  stock-jobbing  to  an  extent  unknown  in  the  an- 
nals of  gambling.  At  length  the  bubble  burst :  he  failed  to  an  amount 
little  short  of  half  a  million,  and  bvolved  his  partners  in  his  ruin ;  and 
many  others,  who  had  trusted  him  with  money  or  bills,  shared  the  same 
fate.  The  fall  of  so  great  a  house  carried  its  effects  far  beyond  im- 
mediate creditors,  excited  a  distrust  of  other  banking  and  mercantile 
firms,  and  obstructing  the  usual  accommodation,  produced  many  stop- 
pages. But  these  evils  occasioned  in  a  considerable  degree  by  Fordyce 
and  his  connexions,  originated  in  causes  much  more  general,  which  in- 
fluenced the  conduct  and  determined  the  fortune  of  many  others.  The 
gains  of  British  merchants  in  former  tiroes  were  chiefly  from  the  gradual 
operation  of  skill,  industry,  economy,  and  bold  yet  prudent  adventure. 
The  riches  acquired  were  rarely  amassed  but  by  a  long  and  persevering 
attention  to  trade ;  moderate  wealth  was  the  progressive  effect  of  certain 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  skilfully  and  steadily  exerted  for  a  long 
course  of  years,  forming  and  determining  the  character,  while  they  filled 
the  coffers.  By  the  vast  acquisitions  in  India,  immense  fortunes  had 
been  accumulated  almost  instantaneously :  adventurers  of  very  limited 
merit  in  three  or  four  years  had  returned  with  ten  times  the  wealth  that 
able,  prosperous,  and  eminent  merchants  were  able  to  collect  by  the  ef- 
forts of  a  long  and  industrious  life.  The  view  of  such  astonishing  ac- 
quisitions dazzled  many  traders,  and  instead  of  submitting  patiently  to 
former  modes  of  commercial  process,  they  would  become  opulent  by 
compendious  means  :  with  this  intent,  they  engaged  in  hazardous  adven- 
tures in  the  fands,^  monopolies,  and  various  other  objects.  Not  having 
actual  property  for  carrying  on  such  extensive  plans,  they  were  obliged 
to  proceed  upon  trust ;  and,  as  men  of  real  wealth  were  not  the  most 
likely  to  risk  their  money  on  doubtful  schemes,  combinations  of  indigent 
adventurers  were  formed  for  maintaining  a  fictitious  credit  by  interchange 
of  bilL^.  Some  of  these  actually  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  capital ;  others 
kept  themselves  so  long  afloat,  as  to  impress  the  world  with  an  opinion 
of  thoir  ultimate  responsibility,  and  thus  f<iund  means  to  involve  wealthy 
men  in  their  projects.  From  the  eastern  accumulations  and  manners, 
came  also  an  enormous  increase  of  luxury ;  this  evil  did  not  so  readily 
affect  the  substantial  merchant,  who  in  making  his  fortune  had  formed 
his  habiU  to  frugality  and  moderation,  as  the  visionary  and  needy  pro- 

*  Though  stock-jobbing  had  prevailed  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  the  great  fluctuation  of  India  stock  about  this  time  afforded  more 
scope  than  usual  for  thia  species  of  gambling. 
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j€ctor,  whoM  fancy  anticipated  immense  profits,  and  whose  actual  pds- 
sessioos  coold  not  possibly  suffer  the  smallest  loss.  The  failm^s  of  this 
year  were  chiefly  imputable  to  extravagant  projects  in  trade,  stock-job- 
bing, and  enormous  paper  credit  without  capital  mutually  acting  and  re- 
acting, severally  and  jointly  the  effects  and  causes  of  luxury  and  pro- 
fusion. These  disasters,  springing  from  unwarrantable  adventure,  ex- 
leaded  dieir  consequences  to  men  totally  unconcerned  in  such  wild  and 
destructive  schemes.  Bankers,  in  particular,  were  a  class  of  traders, 
who  from  the  nature  of  their  business,  had  many  customers,  among  per- 
sons reqatriag  much  accommodation  by  discount,  and  some  of  these 
sustained  very  great  k)sses.  The  bank,  in  a  state  of  general  distrust, 
having  refused  the  usual  discounts,  men  of  considerable  property  were 
embamssed,  as  they  could  not  raise  money  to  discharge  engagements 
formed  on  the  faith  of  customary  accommodation,  and  for  sevml  months 
trade  was  stagnant.  Although  many  of  the  commercial  sufferers  were 
distressed,  not  from  want  of  property,  but  the  stoppage  of  its  usual  con- 
vertibility, oo  measures  were  proposed  by  ministers  for  supporting  the 
mercantile  credit  of  persons^  who,  by  temporary  assistance,  might  have 
been  preserved  from  ruin.  Greatly,  however,  as  these  insolvencies  ob- 
structed trade  at  the  time,  they  did  not  prove  ulthnately  injurious ;  for, 
by  inculcating  caution  and  reserve,  they  rendered  credit  more  discrimi- 
nate, and  discoumged  the  desperate  schemes  of  gamblers,  and  other  un- 
principled or  infatuated  speculators.  This  beneficial  effect,  however, 
they  owed  to  the  natural  course  of  commercial  confidence,  without  any 
aid  from  the  poHcy  of  administration. 

Lord  North  had  now  acquired  a  stability  and  power,  much  greater 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  since  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt.  In  the 
ministry  there  was  none  of  that  distraction  of  counsels,  which  contributed 
fto  much  to  the  inefficiency  of  former  administrations.  The  first  lord  of 
the  treasury  excelled  most  members  in  parliamentary  eloquence,  and  he 
had  already  acquired  great  reputation  for  financial  skill.  From  the  re- 
turn of  tranquillity  to  the  greater  part  of  America,  and  the  diminution  of 
licentiousness  at  home,  his  political  talents  were  generally  respected. 
,The  opponents  of  government,  though  still  paramount  in  genius  and 
eloquence,  were  very  much  diminished  in  number,  and  less  severe  and 
vehement  against  a  minister  whom  they  could  not  help  thinking  well 
qualified  for  his  office,  and  throughout  the  nation  lord  North  was  becomo 
the  object  of  esteem  and  confidence. 

The  subject  about  to  occupy  chiefiy  the  ensuing  session  of  parliament 
was  the  affairs  of  Jndia,  in  the  investigation  of  which  a  committee  of  the 
house  was  employed  during  the  summer.  Though  the  concerns  of  the 
company  had  been  brought  under  the  cognizance  of  parliament  so  early 
as  1767,  no  measures  of  correction  and  regulation  had  been  adopted, 
except  to  rescind  their  acts,  restrict  their  dividends,  and  obtain  from  them 
an  annual  sum  of  money  on  stipulated  conditions.  Inquiry  and  investi- 
gation now  afforded  abundant  proofs  that  a  comprehensive  and  radical 
reform  was  indispensably  necessary  to  the  interests  of  the  company,  the 
honour  of  England,  the  welfare  and  even  existence  of  the  natives,  and 
the  salvation  of  British  India. 

An  immense  accession  of  territory  had  unavoidably  compelled  the 
company  to  repose  very  great  trusts  in  their  servants,  and  this  confidence 
had  been  most  grossly  and  flagrantly  abused.    The  company^a  officers 
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were  guilty  of  complicated  and  extensive  malversation ;  their  ambition 
and  extravagance  had  involved  their  employers  in  unnecessary  and  enor- 
mous expenses ;  and  their  extortion,  peculation,  and  iniquity,  made  a 
considerable  diminution  in  the  income  of  their  masters.     To  enter  on  a 
particular  detail  of  the  multifarious  means  which  were  employed  by  the 
company's  servants  for  defrauding  and  plundering  the  natives  of  India, 
would  far  exceed  our  limits ;  but  a  short  sketch  of  the  character,  system, 
and  leading  consequences  of  the  peculation  is  a  necessary  part  of  our 
history,  as  a  momentous  fact  belonging  to  our  subject,  marking  the  prin- 
ciple, spirit,  and  operation  of  British  avarice  in  India,  and  ascertaining 
the  necessity  for  a  control  to  restrain  and  prevent  such  flagrant  and  de* 
jitructive  wickedness.     It  was  before  observed,  that  the  plunder  of  India 
was  conducted  by  our  countrymen  according  to  mercantile  modes,  and 
this  remark  our  present  account  will  farther  illustrate.     The  chief  ser- 
vants of  the  company  made  it  their  first  business  to  inform  themselves 
of  the  most  valuable  and  marketable  commodities  in  the  provinces  which 
they  were  employed  to  govern,  for  the  benefit  of  their  masters ;  they  foimd 
that  salt,  betel,  and  tobacco,  were  the  most  productive  merchandizes ; 
and,  accordingly,  they  very  deliberately  formed  what  they  called  a  com- 
mercial association  for  inland  traffic  in  those  articles.     The  principle  oC 
the  co-partnership  was  very  simple,  being  only  that  the  said  associators^ 
namely  the  council  of  Calcutta,  its  friends  and  favourites,  should  have  the 
sole  power  of  buying  and  selling  those  commodities.    Thus  did  servants, 
without  any  authority  from  their  masters,  who  had  indeed  no  right  to 
grant  such  power,  establish  by  their  own  will,  and  for  their  own  benefit, 
a  noonopoly  of  the  absolute  necessaries  of  hfe,  throughout  three  large, 
populous,  and  opulent  provinces.     Having  no  competitors,  they  bought 
and  sold  at  their  own  price :  erapoverishing  the  people,  they  rendered 
them  unable  to  pay  the  stated  exactions  of  the  company ;  and  thus  in 
robbing  the  natives,  they  defrauded  their  own  employers.    Not  satisfled, 
however,  with  commercial  pillage,  they  turned  their  views  also  to  terri- 
torial estates.     The  zemindars,  or  landed  pronrietors,  held  their  posses- 
sions on  leases,  the  validity  of  which  had  never  been  doubted,  more  than 
any  other  legal  security  for  property.     The  company's  servants,  how- 
ever, destroyed  this  right,  deprived  the  proprietors  of  their  lands,  sold 
them  to  the  highest  bidders,  and  shared  the  profits  among  themselves, 
according  to  their  respective  rank  and  influence  in  this  combination  of 
rapine.     The  landholders,  deprived  of  the  secure  expectation  of  reaping 
the  fruit,  neglected  to  cultivate  the  soil ;  a  large  proportion  of  land  was 
lef^  untilled,  and  the  consequence  was  a  scarcity  of  food.    The  oppressed 
Indians  unable  to  procure  rice,  tried  to  subsist  on  roots ;  but  many  of 
these  proving  unwholesome,  pestilence  accompanied  famine :  the  war 
ters  of  the  Ganges  were  infected  by  the  number  of  carcases  which  they 
daily  received,  and  the  putrid  effluvia  increased  the  mortality*.     The  in- 
satiate avarice  of  Britons  thus  spread  desolation  over  India:  the  same 
iniquity  which  beggared  the  people,  empoverished  the  company ;  and 
vast  sums  were  spent  in  lucrative  jobs,  of  no  use  to  the  establishment* 
There  was,  indeed,  among  the  company's  servants,  one  predominant 
object, — to  amass  money  by  every  means,  however  iniquitous  and  de» 
structive ;  but  the  most  efficacious  expedients  of  avarice  were,  fraud  and 
breach  of  trust  to  their  employers,  devastation  of  the  possessions  which 
ihey  were  hired  to  improve,  and  plunder  of  the  natives  whom  (hey  weni 
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paid  to  govern.^  With  such  servants,  the  company,  instead  of  beoom* 
ing  opulent,  were  deeply  embarrassed ;  they  had  borrowed  large  sums 
of  the  bank,  and  requested  the  assistance  of  government  to  liquidate 
their  debts.  Such  was  the  essence  of  the  report  prepared  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  delivered  to  parfiament,  which  met  on  the  26th  of  November* 
It  farther  appeared,  that  their  distresses  had  been  increased  by  accepting 
bills  from  their  unprincipled  servants,  who  thus  procured  the  responsibility 
of  their  masters  for  engagements  by  which  the  servants  only  were  bene- 
fited. The  misconduct  of  the  company's  officers,  with  all  its  conse- 
quences, was  manifestly  imputable  to  the  want  of  an  efficient  control^ 
proportionate  to  the  vast  powers  with  which  they  were  necessarily  in- 
trusted. In  the  present  situation  of  afiairs,  therefore,  it  was  the  business 
of  the  legislature  to  establish  a  control,  which,  leaving  to  servants  every 
power  necessary  for  the  objects  of  their  employment,  should  only  to^ 
strain  malversation.  The  minister,  admitting  the  abuses  of  the  servants 
and  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  company's  afiairs,  declared  that  the 
evils  might  be  removed  by  wise  and  vigorous  management.  The  com- 
pany were  themselves  preparing  to  send  out  supervisors,  to  direct  and 
reform  their  servants ;  but  such  efforts  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  inade- 
quate to  the  exigencies  of  affairs.  Before  he  himself  introduced  a  plan 
of  regulation,  he  proposed  a  secret  committee,  which  should  find  out 
every  thing  necessary  to  be  known,  without  exposing  any  facts  of 
which  the  publication  would  be  injurious.  The  committee  reported,  that 
t'le  company,  though  much  distressed  in  their  pecuniary  concerns,  were 
preparing  to  send  out  a  commission  of  supervision,  the  expense  of  which 
would  heavily  add  to  their  difficulties ;  and  recommended  a  bill  to  prevent 
them  from  pursuing  their  intention :  a  second  report  presented  a  state- 
ment of  the  effects,  debts,  and  credits,  of  the  company  at  home  and 
abroad.  On  the  reports  of  this  secret  committee,  together  with  those 
of  the  select  committee,  lord  North  formed  a  plan  respecting  India^ 
which  consisted  of  three  successive  bills,  and  the  discussion  occupied 
the  principal  consideration  of  parliament  in  the  present  session.  The 
'first  bill  was  framed  to  prevent  the  company  from  employing  the  intended 
tAeans  for  the  correction  of  abuses  in  India,  and  was  preparatory  to  the 
interference  of  the  British  government  in  the  administration  of  that  coun- 
try ;  the  second  proposed  to  relieve  the  company  from  its  present  em- 
barrassments, by  a  loan ;  and  the  third  to  establish  regulations  for  the 
better  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  company,  as  well  in  India  as  in 
£urope.  Tha  first  bill  was  opposed,  as  an  invasion  of  the  company's 
charter,  and  of  the  right  which  every  British  subject,  or  body  of  subjects^ 
possesses,  of  managing  their  own  afiairs.  The  company's  situation,  it  was 
contended,  was  not  so  distressed  as  to  be  irretrievable  by  its  own  efibrts 
and  counsels.  In  the  progress  of  the  bill,  petitions  and  counsels  from  In- 
dian proprietors  maintained  the  same  doctrine.  Ministers  and  the  other 
supporters  of  the  bill  declared,  that  they  intended  the  good  of  the  company, 
as  well  as  the  security  of  the  public.  The  proposing  a  very  expensive 
commission  at  a  time  when  the  company  was  already  in  arrears  to  go- 
vernment, and  so  distressed  as  to  be  applying  for  a  loan,  was  a  very  im- 
politic'measure  ;  it  was  therefore  the  duty  of  parliament  to  prevent  them 

*  This  ttatement  is  comprewed  from  the  report  of  the  select  committee,  deli- 
vered to  the  hovs9  in  November  1772. 
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from  being  iiiTolved  in  utter  ruin.  Beside  the  unsuitableness  of  such  an 
establishment  to  their  circumstances,  it  was  totally  inadequate  to  the 
proposed  object.  The  malversations  in  India  were  too  great  for  any 
efforts  of  the  court  of  directors  to  correct ;  the  power  of  government  on^ 
could  be  capable  of  curbing  rapacity  and  violence,  restoring  to  the  inha- 
bitants the  secure  enjoyment  of  their  property,  and  directing  the  revenue 
into  its  proper  channels.  A  great  majority  of  b6th  houses  voted  for 
the  law. 

During  the  progress  of  this  business,  the  company  petitioned  parlia- 
ment for  a  loan,  in  the  manner  and  on  the  terms  specified  in  several  pro- 
positions which  had  been  presented  to  the  house.  They  asked  for  one 
million  five  hundred  ^thousand  pounds  for  four  years,  at  four  per  cent, 
to  be  repaid  by  instalments ;  and  engaged  that  the  dividends  of  the  com- 
pany should  not  exceed  six  per  cent  until  half  the  sum  was  liquidated, 
after  which  they  might  raise  their  dividend  to  eight  per  cent  When  the 
whole  loan  was  discharged,  the  net  profits  beyond  eight  per  cent,  should 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  company's  bond  debt,  until  it  was  re- 
duced to  1,500,000/.'  and  afler  that  reduction  the  surplus  should  be  di- 
vided between  the  public  and  the  company.  They  farther  requested, 
that  they  might  be  discharged,  during  the  remainder  of  the  l^ve  years,* 
'  from  the  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  might  have  leave  to  export 
their  teas,  free  of  duty,  to  America  and  foreign  countries.  Lord  North, 
admitting  the  policy  of  relieving  them,  proposed,  that  one  million  Cour 
hundred  thousand  pounds  should  be  lent  to  the  company,  and  that  their 
dividends  should  be  limited  to  six  per  cent,  until  the  repayment  of  the 
loan,  and  afterwards  to  seven  per  cent  until  their  bond  debt  sKouU  be 
reduced  to  1,500,000/.  Respecting  the  participation  of  profits  the  mi* 
nister  proposed,  that  the  surplus  profits,  above  the  sum  of  eight  per  cent, 
should  pay  three-fourths  to  the  treasury,  and  the  remainder  be  applied  to 
the  farther  reduction  of  the  bond  debt,  or  to  discharge  future  contingen- 
cies of  the  company.  In  the  course  of  these  discussions,  the  minister 
contended,  that  the  state  had  a  right  to  territorial  possessions  acquired 
through  conquest  by  any  of  its  subjects.  Opposition  argued,  that  lands 
acquired  without  the  interference  of  the  state,  by  a  company  exercising 
the  corporate  rights  which  they  had  purchased  from  the  state,  could  no 
more  belong  to  Great  Britain,  than  the  advantages  of  any  other  contract 
could  belong  to  the  grantor  afler  he  had  made  the  convention  for  speci- 
fied value.  The  minister  persevered  in  asserting  the  right  of  the  state 
to  the  territorial  possessions  in  India,  but  thought  it  better  fo  wave  that 
question  for  six  years  longer,  soon  afler  which  period  the  charter  would 
expire.  Those  who  either  wished  to  oppose  ministry,  or  to  support  the 
pretensions  of  the  India  company,  chose  to  consider  the  state  and  com- 
pany as  two  independent  parties  discussing  a  question  of  property  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  England.  The  minister  took  a  different  view :  he 
looked  on  the  £ast  India  company  as  a  bo^,  which  had  been  incorpo- 
rated for  a  certain  purpose,  but  was  now  placed  in  a  situation  totally 
different  from  the  intent  of  its  charters,  and  as  protected  in  its  commer- 
cial possession  by  those  charters ;  but  that  its  territorial  acquisitions  con- 
stituted no  part  of  the  corporation's  rights  ;  and  became  a  question  of 

*  See  the  parliamentary  tranaactions  of  1769,  in  this  volume,  p.  247. 
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policj,  to  be  determined  on  the  general  principles  of  wisdom  and  pru« 
dence,  and  not  of  law,  to  be  decided  by  courts  or  judicature. 

In  conformity  to  that  part  of  the  company's  petition  which  respected 
the  export  of  tea,  the  minister  proposed,  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
send  it  without  paying  customs  wherever  they  could  find  a  market.  One 
cause  of  their  diminished  return  was,  the  rej^ection  of  that  commodity  by 
the  colonies :  they  had  17,000,000  lbs.  on  hand,  which,  by  being  en* 
abled  to  sell  at  a  reduced  price,  they  hoped  they  could  dispose  of  both 
in  Europe  and  America.  Lord  North  further  intended,  by  thus  offering 
the  article  to  the  Americans  at  a  low  price,  to  tempt  them  to  purchase  it 
in  great  quantities ;  and  thus,  besides  benefiting  the  company,  to  add  to 
the  impost  revenue  from  the  colonies.  This  parl%f  his  plan  led  erentu* 
ally  to  more  important  consequences,  than  any  of  his  whole  system  for 
regulating  the  affairs  of  the  India  company. 

The  minister  proceeded  to  propose  a  third  bill  for  the  better  manage- 
ment  of  the  company's  affairs ;  containing  the  first  plan  framed  in  the 
British  legislature  for  governing  British  India.  The  scheme  was,  that 
the  court  of  directors  should  be  elected  for  four  years  ;  six  members  an*- 
nually,  but  no  one  to  continue  in  the  direction  longer  than  the  four  years : 
that  none  should  vote  at  the  election  of  a  director,  who  had  not  been  a 
proprietor  twelve  months;  that  the  qualification  of  a  voter  should,  in*' 
stead  of  five  hundred  pounds  India  stock,  be  a  thousand  ;  that  the  may- 
or's court  of  Calcutta  should  be  confined  to  small  mercantile  cases :  that 
a  new  court  should  be  established,  consisting  of  a  chief  justice  and  three 
puisne  judges,  who  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  a  superio* 
rity  was  to  be  given  to  the  presidency  of  Bengal  over  the  other  establish- 
ments of  India.  In  support  of  this  bill  ministers  alleged  that  the  pre- 
sent brief  period  of  their  continuance  in  office  left  the  directors  no  leisure 
to  form  and  execute  projects  of  permanent  advantage ;  that  six  months 
was  too  short  a  term  for  holding  stock  as  a  qualifiGation  to  vote,  as  it  did 
not  preclude  temporary  purchases  for  that  purpose ;  and  that  5002.  was 
not  a  sufficient  interest  in  the  company,  to  entitle  a  proprietor  to  a  vote, 
in  its  present  extensive  concerns.  The  mayor's  court,  composed  of 
merchants  and  traders,  though  competent  to  its  juridical  purpose  before 
the  territorial  acquisitions,  when  the  matters  submitted  to  its  decision 
were  solely  commercial,  was  now  totally  inadequate  to  the  exercise  of 
the  supreme  judicature,  and  therefore  a  new  court  was  proposed.  The 
minister  did  not  profess  to  expect  that  these  regulations  would  completely 
produce  the  desired  effect ;  yet  he  trusted  that  they  would  operate  pow- 
erfully towards  a  general  reform,  and'that  the  future  vigilance  of  the  le- 
gislature, instructed  by  experience,  would  provide  new  regulations,  suita- 
ble to  the  state  of  the  various  and  complicated  concerns.  The  bill  was 
long  and  vigorously  opposed  in  parliament,  and  strongly  deprecated  by 
India  proprietors;  not  only  by  the  holders  under  a  thousand  pounds 
stock,  who  asserted  that  the  franchise  which  they  had  purchased  was 
confiscated  without  delinquency ;  but  by  others,  who  apprehended  that  . 
thereby  the  property  of  India  stock  would  decrease  in  value,  as  so  strong 
B  motive  to  purchase,  or  retain  was  withdrawn  :  however,  at  length  it 
passed  into  a  law.  The  committee,  beside  collecting  infornuition  to 
guide  and  induce  deliberative  amendment,  found  in  the  conduct  of  some 
of  the  company's  principal  servanta,  grounds  for  very  severe  judicial  in- 
quiries.   A  direct  charge  was  adduced  against  those  who  had  been  prin- 
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dfMy  coDceraed  in  the  depOBitlon  of  Sttrajah  Dowla.  General  Bur* 
goyne,  chainnan  of  the  select  committee,  having  enumerated  the  dis- 
tresses of  India,  and  the  acts  from  which,  according  to  the  committee, 
thej  arose,  declared  that  he  would  prosecute  the  chief  delinquents ;  he 
therefore  moved  "  that  the  right  honoura)>le  Robert  lord  Clive,  baron 
Plassej  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  in  consequence'of  the  powers  vested 
in  him  in  India,  had  illegally  acquired  the  sum  of  234,0001.  to  the  dia- 
honour  and  detriment  of  the  state." 

The  arguments  to  support  this  charge  were  taken  from  the  result  of 
the  various  inquiries,  a  great  part  of  which  consisted  of  answers  to  inter* 
rogatories,  put  to  the  accused  himself,  and  other  principal  actors.  Lord 
Clive  was  stated  to  be  the  oldest,  if  not  the  chief  delinquent,  and  to  have 
set  an  evil  example  to  all  the  rest ;  unless  he  were  punished,  th^efore, 
every  other  offender  mi^t  equitably  expect  indemnity.  Lord  Clive  made 
a  very  ingenious  and  dexterous  defence :  and  with  much  art  having 
avoided  a  close  discussion  of  the  question  on  its  own  ground  of  right  or 
wrong,  he  pleaded  the  thanks  of  the  directors  and  proprietors  on  his  re- 
turn home,  and  farther,  the  approbation  of  his  sovereign  and  country. 
In  certain  situations,  he  said,  there  vras  a  critical  necessity,  in  which  the 
English  power  and  fortune  in  Asia  depended  solely  on  rapid,  well  timed, 
and  extraordinary  measures ;  by  such  efforts,  he  contended  that  he  had 
saved  India.  The  presents  were  agreeable  to  the  general  custom  of  the 
east ;  Meer  Jaffier  had  rewarded  all  those  who  had  been  instrumental  to 
his  success ;  the  acceptance  of  such  recompense  he  had  never  deemed 
dishonourable,  and,  it  was  well  known,  he  had  never  concealed.  Other 
members  of  the  house,  beside  enlarging  on  these  topics,  farther  argued, 
that  his  high  character  and  immense  fortune,  afler  having  been  quietly 
enjoyed  for  so  many  years,  ought  not  to  be  endangered  by  a  scrutiny 
into  a  remote  period ;  and  that,  moreover,  bis  important  services  ought 
to  have  screened  him  from  those  charges.  This  species  of  logic,  that 
in  a  case  of  criminal  inquiry,  service  performed  at  one  time,  may  be 
pleaded  as  a  »et'-off  against  guilt  contracted  at  another,  was  strongly 
controverted  by  Mr.  Thurlow,  who  conducted  the  attack,  while  Mr. 
Wedderbume  headed  the  defence.  A  motion  being  made  for  censuring 
his  conduct,  the  acuteneas  of  his  advocate  did  not  rest  the  vindication  of 
lord  Clive  on  a  plea  of  service,  which  he  as  fully  as  Mr.  Thurlow  ad- 
mitted to  be  irrelative  in  a  criminal  charge,  but  his  chief  ground  of  ar- 
gument was  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  which  arose  pmcipally  from  the 
accused  himself,  and  other  leading  actors.  The  testimonies  were  given 
by  gentlemen  who  had  no  conception  that  their  statements  could  affect 
themselves ;  and  if  rendered  the  foundation  of  a  prosecution,  they  would 
oblige  persons  to  he  witnesses  to  their  own  detriment,  than  which  no- 
thing could  be  more  inconsistent  with  justice,  and  the  judicial  course  of 
England.^  These  arguments,  strongly  impressed  by  Mr.  Wedderburne, 
induced  the  house  by  a  considerable  majority  to  put  an  end  to  the  inquiry. 

MThile  East  India  affairs  occupied  the  chief  attention  of  parliament, 
some  occurrences  in  the  West  Indies  were  also  brought  under  its 
consideration.  The  islands  of  St.  Vincent,  St  Lucia,  and  Dominica, 
had  formerly  been  deemed  neutral,  both  by  the  French  and  the  English. 
The  proprietors  of  the  soil  were  the  Caribbs,  being  the  descendants  of 

*  Debretl's  rarliamentaty  Debatei,  for  May,  1773. 
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the  aboriginal  Indiana,  witfi/^a  small  intermixture  from  fugitive  negroefi* 
The  French  had  made  establishments  in  these  islands,  with  the  consent 
of  the  natives ;  but  had  found  it  necessary,  for  the  secure  enjoyment  and 
improvement  of  their  new  acquisitions,  to  court  the  friendship  of  the  an- 
cient possessors.  At  the  cession  of  St.  Vincent  to  England,  the  Caribba 
were  not  mentioned ;  and  when  new  settlers  from  Britain  undertook  to 
plant  the  island,  orders  were  given,  that  while  these  Indians  weie  inof- 
fensive they  should  not  be  disturbed.  Most  of  the  French  planters  sold 
their  estates  to  British  adventurers,  who  became  considerable  both  in 
numbers  and  property;  but  the  most  fertile  tracts  were  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  Indians.  The  new  colonists,  conceiving  that  such  valuable  pos- 
sessions would  be  much  better  improved  by  British  industry  than  by  In- 
dian indolence,  proposed  to  government  to  deprive  the  natives  of  the 
soil  fittest  for  cultivation,  and  bestow  on  them  tracts  more  commodious 
for  their  favourite  occupations  of  hunting  and  fishing;  and  administra* 
tion,  foreseeing  no  opposition  from  the  natives,  approved  the  plan*  The 
exchange  was  offered  by  the  planters  to  the  €aribbs,  but  rejected  with 
indignation :  they  had  held  their  lands,  they  said,  independent  of  the  king 
of  France,  and  would  now  hold  them  independent  of  the  king  of  Great 
Britain.  The  British  settlers,  apprehensive  of  a  contest  with  such  in- 
flexible neighbours,  submitted  to  government,  whether  it  was  not  expe<> 
dient,  since  the  Caribbs  would  not  part  with  their  lands,  to  transport 
them  to  the  coast  of  Africa;  and  ministers  too  hastily  agreed  to  the 
scheme.  The  Caribbs  resolved  to  resist;  and  a  body  of  troops,  in  1772, 
was  ordered  from  North  America  to  reduce  them  to  subjection;  but  the 
rainy  season  prevented  our  forces  from  making  progress,  and  proved 
extremely  sickly.  These  hostilities  became  the  subject  of  severe  ani- 
madversion in  parliament;  we  had,  it  was  said,  unjustly  attacked  the 
immemorial  rights  of  the  Caribbs,  and  unwisely  sent  out  our  soldiers  at 
a  season  fatal  to  Europeans  who  had  newly  arrived  from  a  more  tempe- 
rate climate.  Motions  concerning  the  causes  of  the  war  and  the  state 
of  the  troops,  caused  long  and  ardent  debates  in  parliament:  which, 
though  severally  negatived  by  great  majorities,  highly  excited  the  public 
attention.  Intelligence  at  length  arrived,  that  major-general  Dalrymple 
and  the  Caribbs  had  concluded  a  peace,  in  which  they  acknowledged 
themselves  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  and  promised,  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  whites,  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  England;  but  in 
their  own  territories,  and  in  matters  relating  to  each  other,  they  were  to 
retain  their  ancient  customs  and  usages:  they  agreed  to  cede  certain 
districts  to  the  British  planters,  and  acknowledging  that  they  owed  their 
lands  to  the  king's  clemency,  were  allowed  to  retain  all  that  was  neces* 
sary  for  their  population  and  pursuits. 

In  this  session,  lord  Howe  presented  a  petition  from  the  captains  of 
the  navy,  praying  a  small  increase  of  their  half-pay.  From  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  till  the  year  1715,  as  his  lordship  showed,  naval  captains  re- 
ceived a  half-pay  double  the  amount  of  that  which  they  received  in  1773, 
when  the  value  of  money  was  so  much  diminished.  It  would  be  super- 
fluous to  employ  argumentation  in  demonstrating  the  merit  and  impor- 
tance of  that  gallant  class  of  gentlemen,  or  to  prove  that  the  allowance 
was  unsuitable  to  their  rank  in  society.  From  the  general  attachment 
of  Britons  to  the  nav)r,  and  their  conviction  that  the  recompense  wAs 
inadequate  to  the  service,  the  public  earnestly  desired  that  the  wish  of 
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the  brave  veterans  should  be  accomplished.  The  minister,  admitting; 
their  claims,  lamented  that  the  situation  of  the  finances  did  not  allow  ad- 
ditional expenses.  The  application,  however,  was  so  very  popular,  that 
a  motion  was  carried  in  favour  of  the  petition,  a  suitable  address  present- 
ed to  his  majesty,  and  an  addition  of  two  shillings  a  day  (amountiiig  in 
all  to  six)  made  to  the  half-pay  of  navy  captains. 

The  dissenters,  notwithstanding  the  disappointment  of  the  former  year, 
brought  in  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  penal  laws  and  subscriptions,  which, 
being  supported  and  opposed  by  the  same  arguments  as  before,  was  re- 
jected. 

The  ways  and  means  of  this  session  showed  the  financial  skill  of  the 
minister  to  be  neither  excellent  nor  defective.  His  calculation,  indeed, 
on  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  had  proved  somewhat  erroneous, 
as  no  part  of  the  funded  incumbrance  was  actually  liquidated.  Exchequer 
bills  to  the'  amount  of  1,800,0002.  wer«  discharged:  and  the  money  ad- 
vanced to  the  East  India  company  was  not  immediately  raised,  but  cre- 
dit pledged  for  it  in  exchequer  bills.  The  session  did  not  rise  till  July 
Ist,  after  having  lasted  nearly  eight  months. 

During  this  winter  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  corn,  especially  in 
Scotland,  and  tumults  ensued;  the  rioters,  however,  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  corn  dealers,  and  the  firmness  of  the  magistrates,  were  prevent- 
ed from  destructive  outrage.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  parti- 
tioning powers  this  year  continued  to  be  the  principal  objects  of  observa- 
tion, -while  they  completed  ^iteir  project  of  robbery,  and  compelled 
the  unhappy  Poles  to  sanction  their  varioas  steps  of  iniquity  and  usur- 
pation. As  they  advanced  in  spoliation,  they  grew  more  indinerent  about 
even  the  semblance  of  justice;  and  whenever  the  Poles  offered  any  re- 
monstrance, they  immediately  threatened  to  overwhelm  them  with 
troops.  *  A  few  of  the  nobility  having  escaped  from  Warsaw,  betook 
themselves  to  Cracow,  and  there  endeavoured  to  form  a  party  against 
the  plunderers  and  usurpers;  but  their  attempts  were  unavailing;  the 
partitioning  powers,  having  dismembered  the  best  provinces  of  Poland 
under  pretence  of  amending  its  constitution,  confirmed  its  defects  and 
perpetuated  the  principles  of  anarchy  and  confusion.  It  would  be  fo- 
reign to  this  history  to  follow  those  dragooning  lawgivers  through  the  de- 
tiuiof  their  acts,  but  they  all  showed  that  the  object  was  to  render  those 
parts  dependent  on  the  partitioning  powers  through  faction  and  internal 
disorder,  which  it  did  not  at  presentt  suit  their  purpose  to  seize  by  their 
arms. 

Russia  was  by  no  means  so  successful  against  the  Turks  this  year,  as 
in  former  campaigns.  Elated  with  her  victories,  sfie  had  reiused  all 
reasonable  terms  of  accommodation,  expecting  that  her  conquering  for- 
ces would  penetrate  to  Constantinople,  and  that  she  might  dictate  the 
peace  in  the  enemy's  capital.  Early  in  summer,  her  forces  on  the  Da^ 
nube  took  the  field,  and  after  some  partial  and  detached  advantages,  the 

*  See  the  rnantfestoes  of  the  three  several  powers,  addressed  to  Poland ;  state 
papers,  1773. 

f  It  may  be  asked,  why  did  not  the  confederate  invaders  usurp  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Poland  ?  Of  the  reasons  of  this  forbearance,  the  Annual  Register  gives  m 
very  probable  account.  "  It  would  have  been  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  to  form 
new  claims  upcn  at  good  a  fmmdation  as  those  which  they  had  already  made ;  but 
it  would  not  have  been  so  easy  to  have  agreed  among  themselves  as  to  the  dis- 
tribution,"   Annual  Uegister,  1773,  p.  40. 
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grand  army  penetrating  to  the  confines  of  Romania,  found  the  vizier  so 
strongly  posted,  that  he  could  prevent  the  progress  of  the  Russians  with- 
out b^ing  compelled  to  hazard  a  battle.  After  various  masterly  but 
ineffectual  movements  to  bring  the  enemy  to  a  decisive  engagement, 
Romanzow  was  obliged  to  recross  the  Danube,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  campaign  found  nimself  no  farther  advanced  than  at  the  begin- 
ning. In  the  Crimea  and  the  Levant,  the  Russian  operations^  much 
less  important,  were  equally  indecisive:  the  Turks,  indeed,  being  now 
retaught  the  use  of  arms,  commanded  by  an  able  and  skilful  general  who 
possessed  the  confidence  of  his  soldiers,  no  longer  afforded  certain  and 
easy  victory. 

It  was  conceived,  that  France  and  Spain  were  tliis  year  preparing  to 
take  a  part  in  the  war  against  Russia,  of  whose  progress  and  power  the 
house  of  Bourbon  was  jealous.  Their  armaments  not  being  confined  to 
the  ports  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  being  greater  than  was  necessary  to 
act  against  the  Russians  in  the  Levant  ana  Archipelago,  the  Baltic  was 
supposed  to  be  one  object  of  their  destination.  France  was  believed 
to  oe,  through  her  intimate  connexion  with  the  king  of  Sweden,  instiga- 
ting that  pnnce  to  a  war,  which  from  his  lately  acij^uired  absolute  pow- 
er, ne  could  the  more  readily  undertake.  The  equipments  of  the  Bour- 
bon sovereigns,  whatever  might  be  their  purpose,  necessarily  aroused 
the  vigilance  of  England;  a  powerful  fleet  was  speedily  prepared;  and 
the  ambassadors  of  Britain  at  tiieir  respective  courts  announced,  that  if 
they  interfered  in  the  war  between  RusM^and  Turkey,  an  English  fleet 
sailmg  to  the  Mediterranean  would  frustrate  their  projects.  The  king 
of  Spain,  always  inimical  to  this  country,  appeared  disposed  to  hosti- 
lities; but  the  French  king  and  ministry,  desirous  as  the^  might  be  to 
check  the  progress  of  Russia,  were  far  from  wishing  to  involve  them- 
selves in  a  war  with  Britain,  and  by  their  influence  at  Madrid  they  pre- 
vented a  rupture.  In  Italy,  the  pope,  who  had  so  strenuously  maintain- 
ed the  cause  of  the  Jesuits,  and  so  obstinately  endeavoured  to  support 
the  customary  extortion  of  his  priests,  was  now  dead.  His  successor, 
aware  that  a  bishop  of  Rome  was  of  little  consequence  out  of  his  own 
diocese,  unless  supported  by  the  power  of  lay  sovereigns,  determined  to 
cultivate  the  friendship  of  those  princes.  To  gratity  the  united  house 
of  Bourbon,  he  suppressed  the  Jesuits;  but  allowed  individuals  who  had 
belonged  to  that  order,  to  remain*  in  his  dominions,  provided  they  ren- 
dered themselves  useful,  without  advancing  doctrines  in  support  of  their 
late  institution,  or  taking  any  steps  towards  its  restoration;  and  tiiis  was 
the  final  blow  to  the  remains  of  an  order  the  most  celebrated  of  monkish 
fraternities.  In  all  the  Roman  catholic  states,  the  reduction  of  ecclesi- 
astical power,  begun  with  such  effect  by  the  house  of  Bourbon,  was  be- 
come general;  indeed,  plans  of  this  sort#ere  so  hastily  adopted  and 
executed,  as  rather  to  manifest  that  they  spruuj^  from  imitation  than 
from  rational  conviction.  The  exaltation  of  priests  far  beyond  their 
due  rank  in  society,  had  been  very  long  the  fasnion,  so  their  excessive 
depression  became  now  the  mode  of  catholic  courts;  and  undue  contempt 
of  ecclesiastics  was  a  favourite  sentiment  with  princes  and  ministers  m 
those  countries  wherein  they  had  very  recentiy  been  regarded  with  un- 
deserved admiration  :  those  notions  very  naturally,  in  the  usual  course 
of  human  opinion,  running  into  opposite  extremes,  accelerated  the  pro- 
gress of  infidelity ;  and  in  their  remote  consequences,  precipitated  the 
downrait  of  their  abettors. 
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Though  the  stubborn  republicans  of  New-England  continued  to 
thwart  the  mother  country,  the  middle  and  southern  provinces  were 
peaceable  and  quietly  advancing  in  population  and  prosperity.  They 
seemed  resolved  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  Britain,  replete  with  bene- 
iit,  and  which  for  several  years  no  measure  or  occurrence  had  tended  to 
intercept.  They  appeared  well  satisfied  with  the  administration  of  lord 
Northy  under  which  the  chief  objects  of  their  complaints  had  been  re- 
dressed. Relieved  from  the  greater  part  of  the  obnoxious  imports,  they 
gave  themselves  little  trouble  about  the  reservation  of  the  principal ;  and 
while  their  purses  were  spared,  forebore  quarrelHng  about  metaphysical 
propositions ;  they  also  discouraged  the  republican  agents  of  their  north- 
cm  neighbours.  Bred  in  monarchical  principles,  tl)ey  did  not,  like  the 
Bostoniaos,  wish  to  separate  from  Great  Britain  merely  because  it  was  a 
monarchy ;  they  were  willing  to  give  allegiance  for  protection,  though  af- 
forded by  the  wearer  of  a  crown. 

At  home,  the  spirit  of  licentiousness  had  subsided ;  the  minister,  unas- 
suming and  agreeable  in  his  manners,  and  candid  in  his  opinions,  was  es- 
teemed able  and  successful  in  his  administration.  His  plan  for  govern- 
ing India  greatly  increased  his  own  power  and  patronage,  and  was  yet 
pleasing  to  the  country.  It  was  necessary  to  restrain  by  some  means  the 
oppression,  extortion,  and  cruelty  of  the  company's  servants ;  and  the 
nation  conceived  the  principles  and  provisions  of  his  system  to  be  effec- 
tual for  that  purpose.  His  new  arrangements  would,  it  was  supposed, 
by  preventing  the  extravagance  and  depredations  of  the  company's  offi- 
cers, increase  this  bountiful  source  of  revenue,  aind  farther  diminish  the 
public  burthens.  The  nation  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  appa- 
rently likely  to  continue  long  to  enjoy  tranquillity  ;  commerce  was  in- 
creasing, and  conceived  to  be  in  a  train  of  very  great.augmentation  ;  and 
every  thing  appeared  favourable  to  private  and  public  prosperity.  Thus 
during  lord  North's  ministry,  his  country,  from  being  a  scene  of  turbu- 
lence and  discontent,  vras  become  tranquil  and  satisfied  ;  >  America,  from 
refusing  our  manufactures,  distressing  our  commerce,  and  being  almost 
in  rebellion  against  our  government  and  laws,  now  afforded  an  advanta- 
geous market  for  our  commodities,  enriched  our  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, employed  our  shipping,  exercised  our  sailors,  and  declared 
their  attachment  to  our  constitution  and  king.  India,  from  being  the 
scene  of  iniquity,  was  to  be  administered  with  justice.  Our  receipts,  re- 
cently unequal  to  our  annual  expenditure,  now,  without  farther  burthen- 
ing  the  subject,  enabled  us  to  reduce  the  national  debt,  and  thus  ultimate- 
ly to  lessen  the  taxes  on  the  people.  Such  was  the  situation  and  repute 
of  the  minister,  and  such  the  opinion  and  hopes  of  the  people,  at  the  pe- 
riod which  the  history  h^  now  leached ;  lord  North  being  now  in  the 
Meridian  splendour  of  his  administration. 

Though  the  fairness  of  the  prospect  was  no  doubt  exaggerated  by  san- 
guine imaginations,  yet  to  discerning  judgment  it  was  by  no  means  un- 
pleasing;  tranquillity  was  restored  at  home,  and  in  most  of  the  colonies  ; 
some  progress  was  making  in  reducing  the  national  debt ;  trade  was  ac- 
tually increasing,  and  likely  still  farther  to  advance.  The  effect  of  the 
East  Indian  plan,  either  commercial  or  political,  could  not  \iith  any  pre- 
cision be  ascertained  ;  but  by  restraining,  in  some  degree,  fraudulent  and 
predatory  appropriation  of  Indiim  wealth,  seemed  calculated  to  improve 
the  company's  finances,  and  the  revenue  of  Britain.  Keflccting  poiiti- 
YoL.  VU.— 38 
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cians  sair,  that  (he  favourable  change  in  our  afiairs  could  not  be  all  traced 
to  the  minister's  counsels  or  measures,  but  they  certainly  perceived  that 
American  tranquillity' was  to  be  imputed  to  his  propositions.  In  these 
they  discovered  a  miDd  more  inclined  to  conciliation  than  coercion,  and 
confidently  inferred  that  lord  North  would  adhere  to  the  soothing  policy, 
of  which  they  had  already  experienced  the  salutary  efiects.  No  event 
or  situation  had  occurred,  to  exhibit  lord  North  as  a  great  minister ;  but 
there  were  hitherto  no  grounds  to  question  his  capacity  for  successfully 
conducting  the  affairs  of  his  country,  in  circumstances  not  more  tiying 
than  those  which  he  had  yet  encountered. 
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Object  of  the  minister  in  his  proposition  respecting^  the  export  of  lea. — ^Ahrm  at 
Boston. — Discovery  of  the  governor's  letters  to  the  English  minastiy. — Newt 
arrives  in  Boston,  that  ships  laden  with  tea  are  on  their  way. — Riots  — GoTem- 
or's  proclaoiatiQn  is  disregarded.— Ships  arrive  at  Boston. — A  mob  throws  the 
cargo  into  the  sea. — Meeting  of  parliament. — King's  message  respecting  the 
disturbances  at  Boston  is  discussed  in  parliament.^ — Bill  for  blocking  up  the  port 
of  Boston. — The  punishment  of  a  whole  community  for  the  acts  of  a  part,  is  de* 
fended  by  ministers. — ^The  principle  and  provisions  of  the  bill  are  impugned  by 
opposition  as  unjust  and  unuise^ — ^Precedents  discussed. — Opposition  predict, 
that  it  will  drive  the  colonies  to  confederate  revolt. — The  bill  passes  into  a 
law. — ^Mr.  Fuller's  motion  for  repealing  the  duty  on  tea. — ^Mr.  Burke's  cele- 
brated speech  on  American  taxation  .--Coercive  plan  of  ministers  farther  de* 
veloped. — ^Bill  for  changing  the  civil  government  of  Massachusetts. — Bill  for 
changing  the  administration  of  justice  therein. — Quebec  bill. — Inquiry  into  the 
state  of  prisons. — Howard^^ — Supplies. — Literary  property  ascertained  by  a  de- 
cision of  the  house  of  peers. — Session  closes. — Expectations  and  apprehenttons 
from  the  coercive  measures  of  the  legislature. 

I  coMR  now  to  a  part  of  the  narrative  more  important  than  any 
which  has  hitherto  been  the  subject  of  this  history.  I  have  to  trace 
the  causes  and  the  commencement  of  a  war,  which  in  its  progress  in- 
volved maritime  Europe,  and  in  its  operations  displayed  very  fre- 
quently all  the  strength  of  the  British  character,  in  which)  though  the 
issue  proved  unfortunate,  as  the  counsels  were  not  rarely  unwise,  and 
the  executive  conduct  not  seldom  dilatory  and  indecisive,  yet  the  con- 
test was  on  the  whole  not  inglorious.  The  mass  of  British  energy 
was  unimpaired.  Military  ardour  and  enterprise,  naval  skill,  couragei 
and  ability,  manifested  themselves  in  all  ranks.  If  Britain,  having  the 
whole  force  of  her  ancient  foes  and  her  recent  friends  and  subjects  to 
combat,  did  not  come  off  victorious,  yet  she  was  not  vanquished ;  sho 
indeed  lost  her  colonies,  btit  did  not  lose  her  honour. 

Various  were  the  circumstances,  both  internal  and  external,  in  her 
cabii^et,  her  senate,  her  camp,  and  the  combined  eflTorts  of  her  ene- 
mies, which  tended  to  depress  our  country  :  but  all  did  not  eiSect  a 
lasting  humiliation.  The  national  exertions,  though  far  different  in 
success  from  those  during  which  Pitt  had  guided  her  counselii 
or  Marlborough  beaded  her  troops,  proved  that  Britain  had  not  dege- 
nerated. Severely  as  the  effects  of  the  American  war  were  immedi- 
ately felt  by  this  country,  yet  its  distant  consequences  have  been  most 
dreadful  to  continental  Europe,  by  rapidly  accelerating  that  great  re- 
volution which  now  overwhelms  so  large  a  portion  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  has  made  the  chief  abettors  of  revolt  fall  into  destruction 
from  the  principles  which  that  revolt  cherished. 

Lord  North,  in  his  proposition  for  exporting  the  teas  of  the  com- 
pany without  paying  duty,  had  a  two-fold  object  in  view  :  to  relieve 
the  company,  and  to  improve  the  revenue.  The  Americans,  being  in- 
formed of  the  act,  viewed  it  only  in  the  latter  light.  The  associations 
against  importing  tea,  were  still  in  existence;  although,  except  in 
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Massachusetts  Bay,  little  reg^arded ;  and  the  promulgation  of  thU 
scheme  revived  their  spirit  in  the  more  moderate  colonies,  but  in 
Massacbu:>et4s  it  excited  great  rage  and  alarm.  It  was  foreseen,  that 
if  the  tea  were  once  introduced  and  landed,  it  vould  be  impossible  to 
prevent  its  sale  and  consumption,  and  thus  the  inhabitants  would  be 
obliged  to  pay  the  duty^  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts  to  oppose 
taxation.  As  tea  had  been  clandestinely  imported  even  to  Boston,  the 
dealers,  wlio  were  very  numerous,  were  afraid  that  the  trade  might 
be  taken  out  of  their  bands,  and  become  entirely  dependent  on  the 
consignees  of  the  East  India  company.  These^  from  the  connexion 
now  subsisting  between  the  company  and  the  administration,  were 
gentlemen  who  favoured  government,  and  were  of  course  unpopular 
in  New-England. 

There  was  another  circumstance  also,  which  rendered  these  colo- 
nists more  inimical  than  ever  to  government,  and  consequently  more 
determined  to  oppose  its  measures  and  misconstrue  its  intentions. 
Some  years  before  this  time,  the  governor  and  deputy  governor  of 
Massachusetts  had  written  confidential  letters  to  official  persons  in 
England,  containing  a  very  unfavourable  view  of  the  state  of  aflsars, 
and  of  the  temper,  dispositions,  and  designs  of  the  leaders  in  that  pro* 
vince.  They  alleged,  that  a  republican  spirit  prevailed  there,  which 
would  resist  the  measures  of  Britain,  however  equitable;  that  to  re- 
duce the  rnhabitants  to  obedience,  coercion  was  necessary;  and  that  a 
considerable  change  of  the  constitution  and  system  of  government  was 
requisite,  to  insure  the  subordination  of  the  colony ;  and  proposed, 
that  the  alteration  should  be  such  as  would  abridge  their  liberties. 
By  some  means  not  yet  discovered,  Doctor  Franklin,  agent  for  the 
province  in  England,  got  the  letters  into  his  possession.  Franklin  was 
also  deputy  post- master-general  for  America,  an  office  which  he  held 
from  the  appointment  of  the  British  government;  from  gratitude, 
therefore,  he  might  have  been  presumed  to  be  attached  to  his  em- 
ployers. Perhaps  the  possessor  of  the  letters  might,  on  this  supposi- 
tion, have  shown  them  to  him,  in  order  to  illustrate  some  opinion  re* 
specting  the  conduct  of  the  Americans;  but  howsoever  he  might  have 
discovered  them,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  he,  who  must  have  Been 
their  nature  and  tendency,  would  not  have  published  papers  which 
must  necessarily  embroil  the  governor  and  the  colonies.  Franklin, 
nevertheless,  did  make  them  known,  by  transmitting  them  to  th6  pro- 
vincial assembly  then  fitting  at  Boston.  The  animosity  and  indigna- 
tion excited  by  their  perusal  were,  as  the  informer  must  have  fore- 
seen, very  violent.  The  assembly  sent  a  deputation  to  inquire  whether 
the  governor  acknowledged  the  signatures ;  and  the  subscription  be- 
ing owned,  they  prepared  a  petition  and  remonstrance  to  be  presented 
to  the  king,  charging  the  governor  with  betraying  his  trust  by  giving 
partial  and  false  information,  declaring  him  an  enemy  to  the  colony, 
and  praying  for  his  removal  from  office.  This  new  source  of  discord 
rendered  the  Bostonians  more  open  to  other  caubes.  The  consignees 
of  the  East  India  company  were  chieQy  of  the  family  and  nearest  con- 
nexions of  the  governor  and  deputy  governor,  and  were  thus  more 
obnoxious  to  the  hatred  of  the  Bostonians. 

In  the  month  of  November,  intelligence  was  received  that  three 
ships  laden  with  tea  were  on  their  passage  to  Boston.  Tumults,  vio- 
lence, and  riot,  were  excited,  to  frighten  the  consignees  from  acting 
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in  their  intended  capacity.  Some  of  the  company's  agents  were  so 
intiniidated  as  to  yield  to  this  lawless  violence,  and  to  relinquish  their 
appointments,  but  others  resoWed  to  discharge  their  duty.  Commit* 
t^es  were  appointed  in  different  towns,  to  which  the  constituents  de- 
legated much  greater  powers  than  justly  and  legally  they  possessed 
themselves.  They  authorized  the  deputies  to  inspect  the  books  of 
merchants,  to  impose  tests,  and  to  inflict  punishment  on  those  who 
resisted  their  tyrannical  proceedings.  These  violent  measures  were 
not  confined  to  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  but  extended  to  the 
other  colonies ;  it  was,  however,  at  Boston  that  they  proceeded  to  fla- 
grant outrage.  There  the  populace,  with  the  imperious  insolence  of 
a  democratical  mob,  commanded  the  agents  to  relinquish  their  ap* 
pointments ;  but  those  gentlemen  refused  to  deviate  from  engage- 
ments which  justice  sanctioned,  and  law  authorized ;  and  the  rioters 
attacked  the  houses  of  the  refractory  consignees,  whom  they  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  Castle  William.  The  governor  issued  a  proclamap 
tion,  commanding  the  civil  magistrates  to  suppress  the  riots,  and  pro- 
tect the  peaceable  and  well  disposed  inhabitants  ;*  but  the  proclama- 
tion was  disregarded  and  despised,  and  the  sheriff  insulted  for  at- 
tempting to  read  it  at  one  of  the  illegal  meetings.  In  December, 
1773,  three  ships  belonging  to  the  company  arrived  at  Boston ;  and 
the  very  day  on  which  they  came  to  port,  one  of  the  first  objects  that 
they  beheld  was  a  custom-house  ofiicer  tarred  and  feathered  by  a  riot- 
ous multitude,  because  he  had  performed  the  duties  of  his  office.  The 
populace  hianifested  so  general  a  spirit  of  enmity  and  revenge  against 
all  whom  they  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  importation  of  teay 
that  the  captains  were  afraid  to  attempt  the  landing  of  their  cargoesy 
and  offered  to  return  to  England,  if  they  could  obtain  the  proper  dis- 
charges from  the  consignees,  the  custom- house,  and  the  governor: 
but  though  these  officers  would  not  venture  to  land  the  tea,  they  re- 
fused to  give  the  captains  a  discharge  while  their  cargoes  remained 
on  board,  for  the  delivery  of  which  they  were  engaged  by  the  compa- 
ny. A  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  had  expressed  a  determination  to 
send  the  cargoes  and  ships  back  to  England,  and  applied  to  the  cus- 
tom-house for  a  clearance,  and  to  the  governor  for  leave  for  the  ships 
to  pass  Castle  William;  and  the  refusal  of  both  being  reported,  the 
Americans  apprehended  that  it  was  the  design  of  the  government  of* 
ficers  to  land  the  tea  privately,  which  would  render  it  impossible  to 
prevent  its  gradual  sale,  and  consequently  the  taxation,  which  the  Bos- 
ton ians  abhorred.  To  oppose  this,  a  number  of  armed  men,  in  the 
evening  of  the  18th  of  December,  disguised  as  Indians,  boarded  the 
ships,  and  threw  the  cargoes  into  the  sea. 

Before  the  news  of  this  outrage  arrived  in  England,  parliament  had 
assembled.  That  august  body  met  on  the  ISth  of  January,  1774.  The 
principal  subjects  of  the  king's  speech  wer<5,  the  pacific  disposition  of 
other  foreign  powers,  though  the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey 
still  continued;  a  general  recommendation  to  employ  our  tranquillity 
from  abroad  in  improving  our  condition  at  home,  and  especially  to 
prosecute  such  measures  as  should  tend  to  advance  our  commerce 
and  revenue.  Under  these  heads  he  recommended  them  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  gold  coin,  which  was  then  very  much  impaired. 

•  Stedmaa's  I&tory  of  the  American  War,  vol.  i.  p.  84. 
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On  the  disputed  of  America  his  majettf  did  not  enter,  as  no  informa- 
tion had  yet  been  received  of  the  vicrfent  proceedings  of  the  colonists 
during  the  recess  of  parliament.   In  February,  however,  mtelligence 
arrived  of  the  riot  in  Boston ;  and  on  the  7th  of  March,  a  message  w%s 
delivered  from  his  majesty  to  the  house  of  commons  by  lord  North, 
purporting,  that  in  consequence  of  the  unwarrantable  practices  car- 
ried on  in  America,  and  particularly  the  outrageous  proceedings  at 
the  town  and  port  of  Boston,  with  a  view  of  obstructing  the  com- 
merce of  this  kingdom,  and  upon  grounds  and  pretences  immediately 
subversive  of  the  constitution,  it  was  thought  fit  to  lay  the  whole  mat- 
ter before  parliament.   The  king  confided  as  well  in  their  seal  ibrtfae 
niaintenance  of  his  majesty's  authority,  as  in  their  attachment  to  the 
general  interest  and  welfare  of  all  his  dominions.   He  trusted  that  they 
would  not  only  enable  him  efifectually  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
might  be  most  likely  to  put  an  immediate  stop  to  these  disorders,  but 
would  also  take  into  their  most  serious  consideration  what  fi&rther  re- 
gulations and  permanent  provisions  might  be  necessary  to  be  esta- 
blished for  better  securing  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  just  de- 
pendence of  the  colonies  upon  the  crown  and  parliament  of  Great 
Britain.    This  message  being  delivered,  a  great  number  of  papers 
were  laid  before  the  bouse,  consisting  of  copies  and  extracts  of  letters 
from  the  different  magistrates  and  officers,  the  votes  and  resolutions 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  and  many  other  documents  both  authen- 
tic and  important.    An  address  to  his  majesty  was  proposed,  strongly 
expressing;  the  readiness  of  parliament  to  comply  with  the  requisition 
of  the  royal  message.   Though  this  motion  was  carried  without  a  di- 
vision, it  produced  a  very  general  discussion  of  American  affairs,  and 
of  the  mode  and  extent  of  the  inquiries  which  should  be  made.   Mem- 
bers of  opposition  admitted,  that  America  was  in  a  very  disordered 
state ;  but  contended,  that  the  disturbances  arose  from  one  radical 
cause,  taxation;  and  until  that  was  removed,  discontent  would  always 
continue  in  the  colonies.    They  ought  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of 
the  Americans  who  had  resisted  government,  and  punish  them  ac- 
cording to  the  guilt  established  by  proof*  They  ought  also  to  examine 
the  system  of  violence  which  had  provoked,  and  of  weakness  which 
had  encouraged,  their  resistance.   The  house  could  only  support  mi- 
nisters, after  investigating  their  conduct,  and  finding  it  wise  and 
equitable ;  therefore  a  strict  retrospect  into  their  management  was 
essentially  connected  with  an  inquiry  concerning  the  state  of  Ameri- 
ca.  It  they  had  acted  prudently,  such  a  review  would  terminate  to 
their  honour ;  but  if  unwisely,  it  behooved  parliament  not  to  encou- 
rage weakness  and  ignorance.   The  retrospect  here  proposed  was  not 
for  a  judicial  purpose,  to  have  ministers  tried  or  punished;  but  a  de- 
liberative, to  direct  the  conduct  of  the  legislature.    Ministers  warmly 
opposed  this  two-fold  consideration  of  the  subject;  and  contended, 
that  the  inquiry  should  be  confined  to  the  mere  misbehaviour  of  the 
"Qostonians.   Were  it  to  extend  to  other  subjects,  it  would  retard  a 
business  peculiarly  pressing ;  and  also  encourage  the  disaffected  co- 
lonists, by  inducing  them  to  suppose  that  there  was  in  the  British  par- 
liament a  disposition  to  lessen  their  guilt  by  throwing  blame  on  the 
executive  government.    The  proposed  retrospect  was  therefore  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  even  dangerous :  although  ministers  did  not 
here  prove  that,  in  examining  subjects  of  deliberative  measures,  it 
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was  better  to  rest  contented  with  part  of  the  facts  than  to  scrutinize 
the  whole  (and  that  was  the  amount  of  their  argument,*)  yet  they  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  parliament  to  confine  its  attention  to  the  vio- 
lence and  outrages  of  the  Americans,  without  seeking  to  trace  the 
causes.  On  this  imperfect  knowledge  of  facts,  the  British  legislators 
proceeded  to  deliberate  on  questions  involving  the  preservation  or 
loss  of  a  most  valuable  part  of  the  empire.  As  the  grounds  of  their 
procedure  were  partial,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  they  would 
have  investigated  the  parts  which  they  professed  to  consider,  before 
they  passed  any  laws  upon  them :  it  will  be  presently  seen,  in  what 
manner,  and  to  what  extent,  cognizance  of  the  case  preceded  delivery 
of  judgment.  Parliament  agreeing  to  inquire  on  the  partial  system  pro- 
posed by  government,  ministers  contended,  that  two  subjects  must  be 
obtainedy— satisfaction  to  the  East  India  company  for  the  loss  which 
they  had  incurred  by  the  destruction  of  the  tea ;  and  reparation  to  the 
honour  of  Britain  for  the  insult  which  was  offered  to  it  in  the  forcible 
transgression  of  its  laws.  They  vindicated  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
or, in  not  having  employed  the  military  force  of  the  castle  and  ships 
of  war  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  cargoes :  the  leading  men  in 
Boston  had,  they  alleged,  always  remonstrated  against  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  army  and  navy,  and  bad  imputed  the  past  disturbances  to 
their  interference.  Mr.  Hutchinson  manifested  great  prudence  and 
discretion  in  forbearing  an  employment  of  his  force,  which  would 
have  been  irritating  to  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  and  might  well  have 
hoped,  that  by  thus  confiding  in  their  conduct^  and  trusting  to  the  ci- 
vil power,  he  should  have  quieted  their  tumultuous  violence,  and  pre- 
served the  public  peace.  The  event,  however,  proved  contrary  to  his 
well-grounded  expectations ;  the  disposition  and  temper  of  the  Bos- 
tonians,  freed  from  the  influence  of  fear,  had  been  fairly  tried,  and 
had  fully  manifested  themselves ;  and  their  conduct  had  demonstrat- 
ed, that  it  was  impossible  for  the  powers  now  vested  in  government 
to  prevent  atrocious  outrages.  Our  commerce,  it  was  now  evident, 
could  no  longer  be  safe  in  the  harbour  of  Boston  ;  and  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  that  some  other  port  should  be  found  for  receiving 
our  merchandise.  The  minister  therefore  proposed,  for  the  purpose 
of  private  indemnification  and  public  satisfaction,  a  bill  for  shutting  up 
the  port  of  Boston,  and  prohibiting  the  lading  or  unlading  of  all  goods 
or  merchandise  (except  stores  for  his  majesty's  service,  and  provi- 
aioBB  and  fuel  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,)  at  any  place  within  its 
precincts,  from  and  after  the  1st  of  June,  until  it  should  appear  to  his 
majesty,  that  peace  and  obedience  to  the  laws  were  so  far  restored  in 
the  town  of  Boston,  that  trade  might  again  be  safely  carried  on,  and 
hU  majesty's  customs  be  duly  collected*  In  that  case,  his  majesty 
might,  by  proclamation,  open  the  harbour ;  but  not  even  then,  until 
it  ^ould  appear  that^Msatisfaction  had  been  made  to  the  East  India 
company  for  the  destruction  of  their  tea,  and  also  to  those  who  had 
suffered  by  the  riots  at  the  time  of  its  arrival  at  Boston.f 

Lord  North  observed,  during  the  progress  of  the  bill,  that  to  fine 
communities  for  their  neglect  in  not  punishing  offences  committed 

*  See  parliamentary  debates^Uarch,  1774 ;  and  aAerwards  on  the  Boston  port 
bill 

t  Stedman's  History  of  the  American  War,  vol.  i.  p.  88. 
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withiti  their  limits,  was  justified  by  seTeral  precedents.  In  Uog 
Charles  the  second's  time,  when  Dr.  Lamb  was  killed  by  unknoim 
persons,  the  city  of  London  was  fined  ;  when  captain  Porteus  was  vi- 
olently and  illegally  put  to  death  by  a  mob,  the  city  of  Edinburgh  was 
fined  and  otherwise  punished ;  and  when  Mr.  Campbeirs  house  at  Glas- 
gow was  pulled  down,  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  town  was  seques- 
tered to  make  good  the  damage.  Boston,  he  observed,  was  much  more 
criminal  than  either  of  the  three  cities  that  he  had  mentioned ;  that 
town  had  been  upwards  of  seven  years  in  riot  and  confusion ;  and 
there  all  the  disturbances  in  America  had  originated.  By  this  bill, 
Boston  might  certainly  suffer ;  but  she  deserved  to  suffer,  and  she 
would  suffer  far  less  punishment  than  her  delinquencies  merited  :  the 
duration  of  her  punishment  was  entirely  in  her  own  power ;  when- 
ever she  should  make  satisfaction  for  her  past  injuries,  and  give  full 
assurance  of  her  future  obedience,  his  majesty  would  doubtless  re- 
store her  to  her  former  situation,  and  open  her  port.  The  present 
was  a  crisis  which  demanded  vigour ;  for  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
vince America,  that  Britain  would  not  suffer  her  laws»  her  govern- 
ment, and  the  rights  of  her  subjects  to  be  violated  with  impunity.  It 
might  be  alleged  (ministers  said)  that  the  plan  was  wise  and  just,  but 
that  the  execution  would  be  difficult ;  to  this  they  replied,  that  though 
the  friends  of  British  authority  in  America  might  suffer  a  UttU  from 
their  adherence  to  the  cause,  which  was  unpopular  among  the  infatu- 
ated Bostonians,  and  our  merchants  might  experience  some  diminu- 
tion of  trade  from  the  determination  of  malcontents  to  refuse  British 
cdmmodities,  and  from  the  exclusion  of  commerce  from  this  port,  the 
inconvenience  of  either  would  be  temporsiry  and  short.  The  present 
and  proposed  measures  would  either  induce  or  compel  those  deluded 
men  to  return  to  their  duty.  No  military  force  would  be  requisite  to 
carry  them  into  execution,  for  four  or  five  frigates  would  be  sufficient 
to  effectuate  our  double  purpose ;  but  even  if  military  force  were 
wanted,  it  could  act  effectually  without  bloodshed.  The  other  colo- 
nies, it  was  expected,  would  approve  of  the  proper  punishment  being 
inflicted  on  those  who  had  disobeyed  the  laws :  but,  even  were  they 
to  combine  with  the  rioters  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  consequences 
of  this  rebellion  would  rest  not  with  us*  but  with  themselves  :  we 
were  only  answerable  that  our  measures  should  be  just  and  equi- 
table. 

During  the  progress  of  the  bill,  petitions  were  presented,  deprecat- 
ing its  acceptance,  upon  a  very  plain  principle  of  jurisprudence,  ihat  no 
man  or  men  can  justly  be  condemned  without  being  heard  ;  that  the  charges 
against  the  Bostonians  were  adduced  on  the  report  of  the  governor,  who 
was  notoriously  at  variance  with  that  town  and  the  whole  province ;  that 
the  proposed  measure  proceeded  from  the  accusation  of  an  enemy,  on 
which  partial  ground  it  contained  a  sentence  delivered^  without  hear- 
ing the  accused  party :  the  outrages  committed  were  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Boston  ;  for  the  harbour  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  executive  power;  and  the  governor,  not  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, was  answerable  for  a  neglect  of  authority  there.  In  the  alleged 
precedents  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  the  cases  were  totally  dissimi- 
lar ;  the  offences  had  been  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  those 
cities,  and  no  judgment  had  been  passed,  until  the  cause  was  fully 
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tanvatsed)  after  hearing  both  parties.*  This  was  the  purpert  of  the 
petitions,  one  of  which,  from  natives  and  inhabitants  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, was  heard,  but  not  regarded  ;  another,  presented  by  the  agent  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  was  not  received. 
The  bill  was  opposed  in  the  house,  on  the  two  grounds  of  justice  and 
expediency.  The  arguments  on  the  hrst  head  were  nearly  the  same 
as  those  which  were  employed  by  tne  petitioners,  that  the  whole  city 
of  Boston  was  punished  for  an  offence  not  committed  within  its  juris* 
diction,  and  without  being  heard  in  its  own  vindication ;  it  was  besides 
alleged,  that  even  if  the  culpability  had  been  admitted,  the  punishment 
far  exceeded  the  crime.  Corporations,  for  neglecting  to  suppress  tu- 
mults within  their  jurisdiction,  had  been  frequently  fined,  but  never 
deprived  of  the  means  of  industry  and  trade.  The  restoration  of  their 
port  being  rendered  dependent  upon  the  king,  became  in  fact  depen- 
dent upon  the  king's  ministers ;  and  thus  the  Bostonians  were  placed, 
without  a  trial,  in  a  situation  in  which  they  must  incur  commercial 
ruin,  or  comply  with  ministerial  mandates.  Besides^  intelligence  had 
arrived,  that  tea  had  been  destroyed  in  most  of  the  other  colonies  as 
well  as  Massachusetts ;  why  then  make  an  act  of  parliament  for  pu- 
nishing a  part,  until  they  had  examined  the  conduct  of  the  whole  ?  It 
was  contrary  to  justice,  and  the  constitutional  rights  of  British  sub- 
jects, to  be  taxed  without  their  own  consent ;  and  all  the  disaffec- 
tion and  resistance  had  arisen  from  taxation,  combined  with  the  weak 

•  The  following  statement,  drawn  up  from  the  petitions,  and  from  the  reason- 
ings of  members  mimical  to  the  Boston  port  biU,  and  published  in  tha  periodical 
works  of  the  times,  shows  the  absolute  inapplicability  of  Portaua'a  noted  case  to 
the  riot  at  Boston. 

PROCEEDINGS  AGAINST 

EDIirBritGH,  BOSTOH. 

Began  the  10th  of  February,  1737,  Began  the  Uth,  and  ended  the  dlsi 
and  ended  June  31st,  having  continued  of  March,  1774,  being  in  all  seventeen 
four  months.  dsys. 

The  provost  and  magistrates  of  Edin-        Witnesses  examined  by  the    privv 
burgh,  the  judges  of  Scotland,  and  ma-    council«  and  their  evidence' sappresseo. 
ny  other  witnesses  examined  at  the  bar 
of  the  house. 

Counsel  and  evidence  for  the  magis-  The  agent  refused  a  hearing  at  the 
tratea  and  city  fully  beard  at  the  bar.        bar. 

T*'o  members  for  Edinburgh,  forty.  Not  one  member  for  Boston  in  either 
five  for  Scotland,  in  the  lower  house;  house,  nor  for  all  or  any  part  of  Ameri- 
and  sixteen  in  the  upper.  ca,  nor  even  a  voice  in  electing  one. 

Charge— an  overt  act  of  rebellion,  and        Charge— a  riot  and  trespasses  ;  no 
an  atrocious  murder;  proved  on  a  full    evidence,  and  no  hearin^^. 
hearing,  and  by  competent  evidences. 

Frequent  conferences  held  between        Not  one  conference, 
the  two  houses,  to  compare  the  evi- 
dence, &c. 
Punishment— a  fine  of  3000^  Punishment^^the  loss-of  their  port,  to 

the  injury  of  the  town,  at  the  lowest 
/  rate,  500,000/.   The  restoration  of  their 

port,  and  the  use  of  their  property  left 
at  the  king's  mercy:  after  they  shall 
have  paid  for  rotten  tea, the  price  of 
sound,  to  tlie  amount  of  30,000/. 

Proof-rjournals  of  the  lords  and  com-        Proof. .-journals  of  the  lords  and  com- 
mons  in  1737,  against  Edinburgh  and    mens,  1774^  and  the  Boston  port  bilL 
the  bill. 

Vol.  V1I.-.39 


3gg  msTORY  or  th»  cnu*.  xu^i7r4. 

Md  wavering  systems  of  minisiiy.  Adnuaistntiooy  aware  of  tlio  real 
cause,  eagerly  stifled  inquiry,  and  called  upon  legislature  to  act  upon 
their  assertions  and  those  of  their  agents.  The  law  was  inexpedient 
in  a  commercial  view,  as  our  trade  must  suffer,  and  that  not  by  pre- 
clttsicn  from  Boston  only ;  for  other  colonies  were  equally  inimical 


tempt 
them  to  submit ;  in  short,  it  was  tlic  offspring  of  narrow  understand* 
ing,  incapable  of  comprehending  the  series  of  consequences  which 
would,  and  must  result  from  such  a  law.  In  various  opinions  and  nen* 
timents  the  colonies  were  divided,  but  on  the  subject  of  Uxation  they 
were  unanimous.  Thus  ministers  and  their  supporters  were  uking 
the  very  means  to  drive  to  a  confederacy,  provinces,  some  of  which 
might  have  been  kept  separately,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  mother 
country ;  and  the  combination  would  necessarily  produce  a  forclblo 
resistance  to  Britain,  which,  whatever  should  be  its  ultimate  issnoi 
must  be  pernicious  to. the  contending  parties.  These  reasons,  how* 
«ver  forcible  they  were,  luid  no  influence  with  xhe  majority  of  the 
parliament ;  the  bill  was  carried  through  both  houses,  and  passed  into 
a  law,  after  a  discussion  4>f  seventeen  days. 

The  historian  who  impartially  considers  this  momentous  law,  with 
all  the  ctrcumslances  from  which  directly  or  indirectly  it  arose,  will 
allow,)Uiat  the  proceedings  of  Massachusetts  Bay  had  for  a  series  of 
years  been  dictated  by  principles  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  consti* 
tutional  authority  of  the  British  governmeut  over  its  subjects ;  that 
in  opposing  taxation,  they  had  manifested  a  democratical  spirit,  not 
only  in  declarations  and  writings,  but  by  acts  of  atrocious  outrage ; 
that  it  was  very  natural  for  ministers  to  be  incensed  against  the  avow- 
ers  of  such  doctrines,  and  the  perpetrators  of  such  deeds  :  but  he  will 
also  observe  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  fluctuation  of  mildness  and 
harshness,  coercion  and  indulgence,  (the  conciliatory  measures  being 
proposed  only  after  rigorous  experiments  had  been  found  ineffectual,) 
enraged  the  colonists  against  the  mother  country  for  her  apprehended 
intentionsi  without  leading  them  to  fear  her  power.  In  the  measures 
which  were  adopted  in  consequence  of  tlie  riot  in  Boston,  the  histori- 
an-must discover  a  violence  and  precipitancy  which  more  obviously 
titsplayed  the  impulse  of  ang^r,  than  discriminating  justice,  cautious- 
ly examining  eyery  circumstance,  or  expanded  wisdom  viewing 
causes,  operations,  and  their  consequences.  The  impartial  reader 
ro.ust  see,  that  an  act  of  the  British  parliament,  most  important  in  its 
judicial  operation,  but  infinitely  more  momentous  in  its  political  ef- 
forts, was  passed  when  the  legislative  assembly  was  influenced  by 
passion. 

The  Boston  port  bill  being  passed^  a  fleet  of  four  ships  of  war  was 
ordered  to  sail  (or  Boston  ;  and  as  a  military  force  was  thought  necessa- 
ry to  reduce  the  inhabitants  to  obedience,  general  Gage,  commander 
in  chief  in  America,  was  appointed  governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in 
the  room  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  who  had  asked  leave  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. For  the  execution  of  the  act,  powers  were  granted  to  Gage,  by 
commissioo  under  the  great  seal,  to  bestow  pardons  for  treason  and  all 
other  crimes,  and  to  remit  fines  and  forfeitures  to  offenders  whom  he 
should  think  proper  objects  of  mercy. 
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[Burke's  oelebrtted  speech  on  Ameiicsn  UzMimi.] 

Soon  after  the  eoactment  of  this  law,  Mr.  Rose  Fuller  made  a  m^* 
tion  for  repealing^  the  duty  on  tea,  the  only  remaining;  part  of  Mr. 
Charles  Townshend's  plan  of  1767,  so  obnoxious  to  America.  While 
parliament,  he  said,  punished  the  outrages  of  the  licentioas  and  riotous, 
it  was  wise  to  gratify  the  well  affected  colonists.  The  greater  number 
even  of  those  who  were  most  attached  to  the  mother  country  was  inimi* 
cal  to  taxation  ;  the  duty  was  itself  trifling,  and  its  abandonment  would 
be  a  very  small  sacrifice,  were  it  either  to  preserve  or  restore  tranquilli- 
ty to  the  provinces.  The  arguments  of  most-  speakers  on  this  subject 
were  nearly  the  same  as  had  been  employed  in  former  discussions.  Mr. 
Edmund  Burke,  however,  delivered  a  speech  on  American  taxation, 
which  renders  this  motion  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  philosophical 
and  political  eloquence.  His  ground  of  argument  was  expedibnck 
FitOTKD  FROM  KXpERiBMOR.  Uc  tMced  the  history  of  the  American 
colonies,  and  the  policy  of  this  country,  from  their  first  settlement  to 
the  commencement  of  the  present  reign,  demonstrating  the  advantages 
of  the  former  policy.  The  measures  of  the  king's  ministers  were,  he 
said,  a  deviation  from  that  system  ;  a  deviation  unjust  both  to  Britain 
and  her  colonies.  Having  pursued  their  history  from  the  beginning 
to  the  time  at  which  he  spoke,  he  divided  it  into  periods,  described 
and  characterized  each  period,  and  the  principal  actors  by  whom  they 
were  respectively  influenced,  with  the  effects  on  the  welfare  of  both 
the  colonies  and  the  parent  state ;  he  deduced  from  the  whole  the  fol- 
lowing recommendation :  *^  Leave  the  Americans  as  they  anciently 
stood ;  they  and  we,  and  their  and  our  ancestors,  have  been  happy 
under  that  system.  Opfioac  the  ancient  /lolicy  and  firactice  of  the  em-' 
fiire^  09  a  ramfiarJ  against  the  9/iecu/ation$  ofinnovadona^  and  they  will 
stand  on  a  manly  and  sure  ground."  In  a  few  lines  he  marked  the 
prominent  features  of  ministerial  policy,  with  the  utmost  accuracy  of 
historical  truth.  <<  Never  have  the- servants  of  the  state  looked  ut  the 
whole  of  your  pomplicated  interests  in  one  connected  view  :  they  have 
taken  things  by  bits  and  scraps,  just  as  they  preyed,  without  regard 
to  their  relations  and  dependencies  :  they  never  had  any  system,  right 
or  wrong,  but  only  occasionally  invented  some  miserable  tale  of  the 
day,  in  order  meanly  to  sneak  out  of  difiiculties  into  which  they  had 
proudly  strutted."  Ministers  opposed  the  motion,  because  a  repeal 
at  auch  a  time  would  show  fluctuation  and  inconsistency,  which  would 
defeat  the  good  effects  of  the  vigorous  plan  that,  after  too  long  remiss- 
ness, was  at  last  adopted.  The  motion  was  negatived.  The  disposi- 
tion to  carry  things  to  extremities  with  An)crica  was  become  very  ge- 
neral. As  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  was  much  condemned,  and  its 
authors  greatly  decried  by  the  ministerial  adherents,  they  formed  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  that  strong  measures  would  prove  ulti- 
mately successful. 

The  Boston  port  bill  was  only  a  part  of  the  coercive  plan  which  ad- 
ministradon  had  now  adopted.  The  civil  government  of  Massachu- 
settft.  Bay  was  inadequate,  ministers  alleged,  to  the  suppression  of  tu- 
mults and  the  preservation  of  the  peace.  To  remedy  this  defect,  an 
act  was  passed,  which  should  deprive  the  lower  house  of  assembly  in 
Massachusetts  Bay  of  the  privilege  of  electing  the  members  of  the 
council,  and  vest  that  privilege  in  the  crown ;  authorize  the  king,  or 
his  substitute  the  governor,  to  appoint  the  judges,  magistrates,  and  she- 
riffs, and  empower  the  sheriffs  to  summon  and  return  juries;  and, for 
the  prevention  of  factious  assemblies)  prohibit  town  meetings  from  be*^ 
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in^  called  bfthe  select  men,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  gOTemoK* 
In  support  of  the  bill,  it  was  alleged,  that  the  force  of  the  civil  power 
consists  in  the  tioM9e  comitatusy  but  the  posse  are  the  very  people  who 
commit  the  riots.  If  the  democratic  part  disregarded  the  laws,  how 
were  they  to  be  enforced  by  the  governor  ?  He  could  neither  appoint 
nor  remove  magistrates ;  that  power  was  vested  in  the  council,  the 
members  of  which  were  dependent  upon  the  people.  The  civil  ma- 
gistrate caught  the  tone  and  sentiments  of  the  people  among  whom  bo 
lived ;  from  them  he  ultimately  derived  his  appointment ;  and,  though 
the  military  forces  were  ever  so  numerous  and  active,  they  could  not 
move  to  support  magistracy,  as  no  magistrate  could  call  upon  them 
for  assistance.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  alter  the  executive  and 
judicial  powers  of  the  Massachusets  government,  and  to  form  them 
upon  the  model  of  the  royal  governments  in  the  more  southern  colo« 
nies.  It  was  objected  to  the  bill,  that  it  was  an  arbitrary  and  danger- 
ous measure  to  take  away  the  civil  constitution  of  a  whole  people  se- 
cured by  a  charter,  the  validity  of  which  was  not  so  much  as  question- 
ed  at  law,  upon  loose  allegations  of  delinquencies  and  defects,  without 
evidence  to  show  the  necessity  of  such  an  act.  The  pretence  of  an<- 
nulling  the  charter  to  strengthen  government,  could  not  stand  the  test 
of  examination ;  for  the  colonies,  already  regulated  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed by  the  bill,  wore  no  less  inimical  to  taxation  than  Massachu- 
setts Bay.  The  part  of  the  act  which  affected  juries,  was  framed, 
without  any  pretence  of  abuse  ;  and  the  case  of  captain  Preston  was 
in  itself  sufficient  to  show^  that  juries  could  act  justly  even  at  the  ex- 
pens6  of  popularity.  The  cause  of  the  disturbances  was  not  the  sys- 
tem of  polity ;  it  was  the  imposition  of  taxes  which4iad  rendered  the 
people  dissatisfied,  as  well  in  the  royal  governments  as  in  the  other ; 
and  no  remedy  would  be  efficient,  without  the  removal  of  the  cause. 
This  act  had  a  quite  contrary  tendency  ;  instead  of  giving  strength  to 
government,  it  was  calculated  to  annihilate  the  remains  of  British  au- 
thority in  the  colonies.  A  petition  was  presented  by  Mr.  BoUan,  the 
agent  of  Massachusetts  Bay  province,  praying  that  the  bill  might  not 
pass  until  advice  should  arrive  from  the  colony,  and  that  they  might 
be  heard  in  their  own  defence  by  counsel  before  their  constitution, 
which  had  been  confirmed  by  the  most  solemn  charters,  was  subvert- 
ed. In  the  conclusion  they  made  a  very  strong  and  pathetic  entreaty 
to  the  house  to  consider,  ^'  that  the  restraints  which  such  acts  of  se- 
verity impose,  are  ever  attended  with  the  most  dangerous  hatred  ;  in 
a  distress  of^nind  which  cannot  be  described,  the  petitioners  conjure 
the  house  not  to  convert  that  seal  and  affection  which  has  hitherto 
united  every  American  hand  and  heart  in  the  interests  of  England,  in- 
to passions  the  most  painful  and  pernicious ;  they  most  earnestly  be«- 
seech  the  house  not  to  attempt  reducihg  them  to  a  state  of  slavery, 
which  the  English  principles  of  liberty  that  they  inherit  from  their 
mother  country  will  render  worse  than  death  ;  and  tl^t  the  bouse  will 
not,  by  passing  these  bills,  reduce  their  countrymen  to  the  most  abject 
state  of  misery  and  humiliation,  or  drive  them  to  the  last  resources  of 
despair."  After  a  very  warm  debate,  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  great  ma* 
jority, on  the  32d  of  May,  1774,  in  the  house  of  commons^  and  nine 
days  after,  the  same  arguments  being  repeated,  it  passed  in  the.  house 
of  peers. 

•  Sec  Stedmsn's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  89. 
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[and  the  administration  of  justice  in  that  proTince.] 

Lord  North  now  prepared  a  third  bill,  *<  for  the  impartial  adminis-* 
trationof  jastice  in  the  cases  of  persons  questioned  for  any  acts  done 
by  them  in  the  execution  of  the  law ;  or  for  the  suppression  of  riots 
and  tumults  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New- England." 
According  to  the  bill,  the  governor  was  empowered,  if  he  found  that 
any  person  indicted  for  murder,  or  some  other  capital  offence,  incur- 
red in  suppressing  tumults  and  riots,  should  not  be  likely  to  have  fair 
trial  in  the  province,  to  send  them  to  any  other  colony,  or  to  Great 
Britain.  This  bill,  the  minister  alleged,  was  necessary  to  give  effect 
to  the  two  others ;  it  was  in  vain,  he  said,  to  appoint  a  tnagist'racy  that 
would  act,  if  none  could  be  found  hardy  enough  to  put  their  orders 
into  execution.  These  orders  would  most  probably  be  resisted,  and 
this  resistance  would  render  force  necessary  to  execute  the  laws ;  in 
this  case,  blood  would  probably  be  spilt.  Who,  said  lord  North,  would 
risk  this  event,  though  in  the  execution  of  his  clearest  duty,  if  the 
rioters  themselves,  or  their  abettors,  were  to  sit  as  the  judges  ?  How 
can  any  man  defend  himself,  on  the  plea  of  executing  your  laws,  be- 
fore those  persons  who  deny  your  right  to  make  any  law  to  bind  them- 
selves ?  He  further  alleged,  that  such  an  act  was  not  without  prece- 
dent; smugglers  apprehended  for  offences  committed  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex,  had  been  made  triable*in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  the 
Scotch  rebels  in  England.  The  proposed  act  did  not  tend  to  establish 
a  military,  but  a  civil  government ;  it  gave  to  tho  province  a  council, 
magistrates,  and  justices,  when  in  fact  they  had  none  before  ;  it  did 
not  screen  guilt,  but  protected  innocence :  we  must  show  the  Ame- 
ricans, that  we  would  no  longer  quietly  submit  to  their  insults,  and 
that,  when  roused,  our  measures,  without  being  cruel  and  vindictive, 
were  necessary  and  efficacious.  This  act  would  complete  his  legis- 
lative plan :  the  rest  depended  upon  vigilance  and  vigour  in  the  epc- 
ecutive  government,  which  his  lordship  promised  should  nOt  be  want- 
ing. The  four  regiments  usually  stationed  over  America,  had  all  been 
ordered  to  Boston,  and  prosecutions  had  been  directed  against  the 
ring-leaders  in  sedition  ;  he  made  no  doubt  that,  by  the  steady  execu- 
tion of  the  measures  now  adopted,  obedience  and  the  blessings  of 
peace  would  be  Restored  ;  and  the  event^  he  predicted^  would  be  advan* 
tageou9  and  happy  to  this  country.  This  bill  was  opposed  with  no  less 
vehemence  and  force  than  tb6  two  preceding  laws  :  the  members  in 
opposition  denied  its  alleged  foundation,  that  it  would  tend  to  the  im- 
partial administration  of  justice  ;  if  a  party  spirit  against  the  authority 
of  Great  Britain  would'condemn  an  active  officer  there  as  a  murderer, 
the  same  party  spirit  for  the  authority  of  Great  Britain  might  here 
acquit  a  murderer  as  a  zealous  performer  of  his  duty ;  but  the  fact 
was,  that  though  by  the  bill  the  people  were  precluded  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  rights,  no  abuse  had  been  proved,  or  even  attempted  to 
be  proved:  there  was  no  evidence  that  justice  had  not  been  impar- 
tially administered  by  the  tribunals  established ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
instances  (colooei  Barre  observed)  which  had  happened,  were  direct 
confutations  of  such  charges.  The  case  of  captain  Preston  was  re- 
cent ;  this  oBicer  and  some  soldiers  had  been  indicted  at  Boston  for 
murder,  in  killing  some  persons  during  the  suppression  of  a  riot; 
they  were  fairly  triedi  and  fully  acquitted.  It  was  an  American  jury, 
a  New-England  jury,  a  Boston  jury,  which  tried  and  acquitted  the  ac- 
cused. Captain  Preston  had,  under  his  hand,  publicly  declared,  that 
the  inhabitioits  of  the  very  town  where  their  fellow-citizens  had  been 
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sluin,  acquitted  himself.  This  was  the  very  case  which  the  act  sup- 
posed. The  precedents  attempted  to  be  drawn  from  trials  for  smog- 
gltng,  it  was  contended,  were,  like  those  adduced  to  support  the  for* 
mer  bills,  totally  inapplicable.  It  was  not  difficult  for  either  a  prose- 
cutor or  a  defendant  in  Sussex,  to  attend  the  trial  in  Middlesex ;  bfit 
the  act  now  proposed  was  a  virtual  indemnity  for  all  murders  and  ca« 
pital  ofTences  committed  in  the  alleged  execution  of  the  laws.  The 
distance  was  so  great,  and  the  expenses  would  be  so  heavy,  that 
scarcely  any  man  would  undertake  to  be  a  prosjccutor,  even  though 
his  near  relation  were  murdered.  Ministers  were  proceeding  on  the 
partial  information  of  interested  partisans,  and  upon  their  misrepre- 
sentations had  framed  the  most  destructive  laws  ;  the  consequence  of 
this  act  would  be,  the  establishment  of  a  military  government,  replete 
with  the  most  lawless  violence.  The  people  had  been  long  complain- 
ing of  oppression ;  and  now,  that  so  many  troops  were  ordered  to 
Boston,  they  would  consider  them  as  the  instruments  of  farther  ty- 
ranny, which  there  were  no  longer  efficient  courts  of  law  to  restrain. 
The  soldiers,  it  was  said,  unawed  by  the  civil  power,  and  prepossessed 
with  an  idea  that  the  people  were  rebelliousi  would,  in  spite  of  the 
vigilance  .of  their  officers,  be  guilty  of  such  violence  as  would  rouse 
its  objects  to  resistance ;  and  the  consequence  would  be  open  rebel- 
lion. ^^  You  are  (said  colonel  Barr6,  in  an  eloquent  and  impressive 
peroration)  urging  this  desperate,  this  deuructive  issue  ;  you  are 
urging  it  with  such  violence,  and.by  measures  tending  so  manifestly 
to  that  fatal  point,  that,  though  a  state  of  madness  only  could  inspire 
such  an  intention,  it  would  appear  to  be  your  deliberate  purpose.  You 
have  changed  your  ground ;  you  are  becoming  the  aggressors,  and 
are  offering  the  last  of  human  outrages  to  the  people  of  America,  by 
subjecting  them  in  effect  to  military  execution.  I  knowihe  vast  su- 
periority of  your  disciplined  troops  over  the  provincials :  but  beware 
how  you  supply  the  want  of  discipline  by  desperation.  Instead  of  of- 
fering them  the  olive  brunch,  you  have  sent  the  naked  sworcl;  by  the 
olive.branch,  I  mean  a  repeal  of  all  the  late  laws,  fruitless  to  you  and  op- 
pressive to  the  colonies.  Ask  their  aid  in  a  constitutional  manner,  and 
they  will  give  it  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  ;  they  never  yet  refused 
it  when  properly  called  upon;  your  journals  bear  recorded  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  tt'al  with  which  they  Imve  contributed  to  the  gene- 
ral necessity  of  the  state  :  they  might  be  flattered  into  any  thing,  but 
are  not  to  be  driven.  Have  some  indulgence  to  your  own  likeness; 
respect  iheir  sturdy  English  virtue;  retract  your  odious  exertions  of 
authority ;  and  remember,  that  the  first  step  towards  making  them 
contribute  to  your  wants,  is  to  reconcile  them  to  your  government." 
Mr.  Rose  Fuller,  venerable  for  his  years  and  parliamentary  experi- 
ence, and  for  independence  of  character,  by  no  means  uniformly  an 
opponent  to  government,  and  indeed  belonging  to  no  party,  ended  a 
long  speech  against  this  bill  with  the  following  words:  ^  1  will  now 
take  my  leave  of  the  whole  plan  :  you  will  commence  their  ruin  from 
this  day.  I  am  sorry  to  suy,  that  not  only  the  house  has  fallen  into  thle 
error,  but  the  people  approve  of  the  measure.  The  people,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  it,  are  misled  ;  but  a  short  time  will  prove  the  evil  tendency  of 
this  bill.  If  ever  there  was  a  nation  running  headlong  to  its  destruc- 
tion, it  is  this."  Whatever  reasons  could  be  urged  against  the  bill^ 
the  votea  for  it  were  very  numeroas,  and  it  passed  the  house  of  com- 
mons by  a  great  majority.   No  less  strength  of  argument  was  exerted 
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in  oppo^on  to  tbis  measure  in  the  house  of  lords ;  and  though  from 
the  ample  discussion  which  it  had  undergone  among  the  commons, 
little  novelty  of  reasoning  could  be  expected  from  either  side«  yet 
one  new  consideration  was  urged  against  it  by  the  opposing  lords« 
The  means  adopted^  it  was  allegedi  for  retaining  the  colonies  in  obe- 
dience by  an  army  rendered  independent  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
law  in  the  place  where  they  were  employed,  would  prove  the  ruin  of 
the  nation)  by  extending  that  instrument  of  arbitrary  power.  Strong 
protests  were  framed  against  the  three  several  bills.  The  protesting 
lords  were  chiefly  those  of  the  Rockingham  part  of  opposition  ;  lord 
Chatham  was  himself  confined  by  illness:  neither  his  name,  those  of 
earls  Temple  or  Shelburne,  of  lord  Camden,  or  any  other  of  bis  par* 
ticular  friends,  are  found  in  the  lists  of  the  dissentients.  In  the  house 
of  commons,  the  two  divisions  of  anti-minisierial  senators  spoke 
strenuously  against  the  series  of  coercive  acts.  The  orations  on  these 
questions  displayed  distinguished  ability  on  both  sides,  but  the  most 
transcendent  genius  on  the  side  of  opposiition.  Besides  Mr.  Burke, 
that  party  now  possessed  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  whose  powers  far  sur* 
passed  those  of  the  most  brilliant  and  illustrious  commoners  that 
were  ranged  on  the  side  of  administration.  This  extraordinary ^an, 
with  his  mind  fast  approaching  to  maturity,  on  being  abruptly  dis- 
missed from  his  office  of  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  had  turned  his 
strength  against  the  minister,  and  proved  the  most  formidable  adver-^ 
sary  that  he  ever  encountered  while  at  the  head  of  affairs.  From  the 
nature  of  the  subjects,  a  great  portion  of  the  speeches  on  the  three 
bills  being  intended  to  demonstrate  their  probable  egects  either  good 
or  bad,  was  prophetic.  On  comparing  the  predictions  of  ministry 
and  of  opposition  with  the  actual  course  of  events,  the  comprehen- 
sive reader  must  see  that  the  great  part  of  what  the  ministers  ad  van  ^ 
ced  proved  false,  and  of  what  oppoi»iiion  advanced  proved  true.  Mi- 
nisters were,  indeed,  beyond  ail  question,  extremely  deficient  in  in- 
formation. They  had  by  no  means  employed  sufiicient  pains  to  pro- 
cure an  adequate  knowledge  of  facts;  but  formed  their  judgment  and 
plans  from  imperfect  materials.  Opposition,  especially  governor 
Pownall,  governor.  Johnstone,  and  far  beyond  all,  Mr.  Burke,  ac- 
quired so  extensive  an  acquaintance  witix  the  state,  sentiments,  opi- 
nions, and  characters  of  the  respective  colonies,  ,as  afforded  light  both 
to  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  party.  Opposition,  indeed,  was  anx- 
ious to  open,  and  ministers  to  shut,  all  avenues  to  knowledge  con- 
cerning North  America,  the  most  important  Subject  of  their  counsels 
and  plans. 

The  session  wa$  now  drawing  near  the  usual  season  of  recess,  and 
many  of  the  members,  thinking  that  no  business  of  importance  would 
be  laid  before  parliament  previously  to  its  prorogation,  had  retirisd 
into  the  country.  They  were,  however,  mistaken  in  their  opinion ; 
the  plan  of  government  respecting  America  was  not  yet  complete. 
In  the  beginning  of  June,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  house,  for  the 
administration  of  the  province  of  Quebec.  The  professed  objects  of 
the  proposed  arrangeuicnts  were,  to  as(5ertain^he  limits  of  tliat  pro- 
vince, which  extended  far  beyond  what  had  been  settled  as  such  by 
the  king's  proclamation  of  1763  ;  to  secure  to  the  iahabitants  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  to  the  Roman  catholic  clergy  those 
rights  which  were  agreeable  to  the  articles,  of  capitulalioo  at  the  time 
of  the  ^OTirender  of  the  province ;  to  restore  their  aBcieot^lawa-in  ci- 
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vil  cases  without  a  trial  by  jary,  as  being  more  acceptable  to  the 
French  Canadians  than  the  English  laws  with  the  trial  by  jary :  and 
to  establish  a  council,  holding  their  commissions  from  and  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  king,  who  were  to  exercise  a)l  the  powers  of  legisla- 
tion, that  of  imposing  taxes  only  excepted.  Such  a  council,  composed 
principally  of  the  Canadian  noblesse,  k  was  supposed,  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  bulk  of  the  people,  than  a  house  of  representatives. 

In  favour  of  this  law,  it  was  argued,  that  political  establishments 
ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  sentiments,  opinions,  manners,  and  habits 
of  those  for  whom  they  were  formed.  The  French,  who  constituted 
a  g^eat  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  having  been  accustomed 
to  an  absolute  government,  neither  valued  nor  understood  a  free  con- 
stitution. The  Canadian  French  abhorred  the  idea  of  a  popular  re- 
presentation, from  observing  the  mischiefs  that  it  produced  in  the  co« 
lonies  adjoining  their  country.  They  were  not  yet  ripe  for  a  British 
constitution ;  their  landed  property  had  been  all  granted,  and  their 
family  settlements  made,  on  the  ideas  of  French  law  ;  as  for  the  laws 
concerning  contracts  and  personal  property^  they  were  nearly  the 
same  in  France  as  in  England.  Having  been  wholly  unused  to  trial  by 
juryt  tbey  disliked  it  as  an  innovation ;  and  the  treaty  of  Paris  had 
"secured  to  the  French  Canadians  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  laws  of  England.  Our  acts  concerning 
popery,  it  was  asserted,  did  not,  like  the  king's  supremacy,  extend  be- 
yond the  kingdom ;  the  Roman  catholic  Canadians  were  obliged  to  give 
a  proof  of  their  allegiance ;  and  an  oath  was  prescribed  as  a  test  against 
papal  claims,  incompatible  with  the  duty  of*  subjects.  By  securing 
their  tithes  to  the  popish  clergy,  the  act  did  no  more  than  restore  them 
to  the  situation  which  they  held  at  the  conquest;  subject, however, to 
the  disadvantage,  that  no  person  professing  the  protesiant  religion  was 
to  contribute  any  thing  to  their  support.  The  extension  of  the  pro- 
Tince  bftyond  the  limits  described  in  the  proclamation,  was  justified 
by  the  plea,  that  several  French  families  Were  settled  in  remote  parts 
of  the  country,  beyond  the  former  districts,  and  an  entire  colony  was 
established  among  the  Illinois  Indians. 

The  arguments  against  the  bill  were  reducible  to  two  heads ;  the 
incongruity  and  danger  of  an  arbitrary  government,  established  by  the 
British  legislature  in.  any  part  of  the  empire,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Roman  catholic  religion.  The  measure  was  said  to  be  an  expe- 
riment of  absolute  power  tried  in  one  colony,  in  order  to  extend  by 
degrees  that  mode  of  ruling  to  all  the  others.  The  immense  enlarge- 
ment of  the  boundaries  of  Canada  was  alleged  to  be  for  the  same 
purpose,  to  have  a  powerful  instrument  for  subjugating  the  colonics. 
The  proposed  annihilation  of  the  popular  assembly  was  attributed  to 
the  dislike  whicl)  ministry  entertained  for  the  rights  of  the  people. 
The  great  security  of  libeny  consisted  in  the  power  of  having  civil 
actions  tried  by  a  jury,  and  in  cases  of  arbitrary  imprisonments,  and 
many  other  violations  of  the  rights  of  subjects.  This  had  always 
been  the  mode  of  seeking  redress ;  and  the  English  laws  would  be 

Ereatly  aggrieved  in  being  subjected  to  French  customs,  and  French 
^rms  of  trial.  On  th6  subject  of  religioni  it  was  contended,  that  the 
capitulation  had  only  provided  that  the  Roman  catholic  faith  shoulU 
be  tolerated.  This  privilegei  opposition  was  willing  to  allow  them 
in  the  fullest  extent}  but  by  the  proposed  bill,  they  aaid,  .instead  of 
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being  tolerated^  it  was  established.  The  people  of  Canada  had  hi- 
therto been  happy  under  toleration,  and  looked  for  nothing  farther. 
By  this  establi&bment,  said  they,  the  protestant  religion  enjoys  at  least 
no  more  than  a  toleration ;  for  the  popish  clergy  have  a  legal  parlia- 
mentary right  to  a  maintenance,  while  the  protestant  clergy  are  left 
at  the  king'b  discretion.  Various  amendments  were  proposed  in  the 
house  of  commons,  and  several  changes  took  place ;  but  the  ground- 
work continued  the  same.  A  petition  was  presented  by  the  city  of 
London  to  the  king,  praying  him  to  withhold  the  royal  assent:  as  the 
bill  regarded  religion,  a  very  great  popular  clamour  Was  excited,  and 
an  apprehension  of  popery  revived.  It  went  through  the  houses, 
however,  with  a  very  great  majority,  and  was,  on  the  22d  of  June, 
passed  into  a  law. 

Although  America  occupied,  during  this  most  memorable  session, 
the  principal  attention  of  parliament,  several  other  affairs  of  consider- 
able importance  came  before  the  houses.  The  diminution  of  the  gold 
coin  had  been  long  a  subject  of  general  complaint.  In  the  close  of 
the  session  of  1773,  it  bad  been  brought  before  parliament;  and  an 
act  was  passed  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  to  prevent  the  counter- 
feiting or  diminishing  the  gold  coin  of  the  kingdom.  By  the  law,  the 
loss  on  the  diminished  gold,  amounting  to  a  very  large  sum,  fell  upon 
the  immediate  possessors,  and  tliereby  principally  affected  the  great 
money  holders  or  bankers.  During  the  recess  its  operation  had  been 
severely  felt,  and  the  more  especially  as  the  commercial  world  had 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  distresses  occasioned  by  the  failures  of 
the  former  year.  The  law  had  become  very  unpopular  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session  of  1774 ;  and  several  strictures  were  passed 
on  the  gold  coin  act,  which  was  affirmed  to  be  highly  oppressive  and 
injurious  to  individuals.  Bankers  had  received  coin  according  to  its 
nominal  value,  on  the  public  faith,  and  under  the  sanction  of  govern- 
ment. It  was  very  unjust  that  a  particular  body  of  men  should  be 
obliged  to  make  good  to  the  public  a  loss  sustained  through  the  ini- 
quity of  others,  and  the  culpable  negligence  of  the  police,  in  not  re- 
sti*aining  such  criminal  and  pernicious  practices.  The  lateness  of 
the  season  at  which  the  law  was  proposed,  when  many  members  had 
left  town,  and  the  hurry  with  which  it  had  been  carried  through  the 
houses,  so  as  to  afford  no  time  for  examining  its  nature  and  tendency, 
also  underwent  severe  animadversion.  It  was  answered  by  the  mi- 
nister, that  the  evil  had  been  so  urgent  as  not  to  admit  of  any  delay, 
and  that  it  was  necessary  to  be  remedied,  even  late  as  it  was  in  the 
session.  He  denied  that  it  was  unjust;  for  t^e  loss,  he  contended, 
had  fallen  on  those  who  had  been  gainers  by  the  situation  which  occa- 
sioned it,  and  who  had  always  pronted  by  the  public  money.  A  com- 
mittee, however,  was  appointed  to  tak«  into  consideration  the  state  of 
the  gold  coin,  and  in  consequence  of  their  report,  weights  were  esta- 
blished, under  the  direction  of  the  officers  of  the  mint,  a  conformity 
to  which  was  necessary  to  constitute  a  current  gold  coin,  and  a  re- 
coinage  took  place  agreeably  to  that  standard.  The  effect  of  these 
regulations  was,  that  no  person'  could  be  defrauded  in  the  receipt  of 
gold  coin,  except  by  his  own  negligence  in  not  weighing  the  prof- 
lered  money,  ^nd  this  was  a  very  material  reform  in  the  great  me- 
dium of  commerce. 

During  this  session  a  committee  having  been  appointed  for  in- 
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qdirinr  iflto  abuses  practised  in  gaois,  araeng  other  gentleiaen  ex- 
amined was  Mr.  Howard,  sheriff  of  Bedford^  a  man  of  exquisite  phil- 
anthropy, whot  it  was  found,  had  visited  those  mansions  of  misery 
through  the  greater  part  of  England  at  a  very  heavy  expense,  and 
with  a  continual  risk  of  his  life,  in  order  to  advise  and  administer  re- 
Ifef.  From  the  reports  delivered  by  him  to  the  bouse,  be  vera!  im- 
provements were  immediately  suggested,  and  many  more  were  ulti- 
mately devised,  which  have  since  tended  so  powerfully  to  mitigate 
human  wretchedness.  The  thanks  of  the  house  were  unanimously 
returned  to  the  benevolent  man  who  had  inspected  such  scenes  of 
distress,  for  the  purpose  of  alleviation;  and  the  various  inquiries 
which  arose  from  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Uoward,  tended  not  only  to  soften 
the  evils  of  poverty,  but  to  diminish  concomitant  evils,  and  to  prevent 
the  frequency  of  infectious  distempers,  which  were  before  so  preva- 
lent, from  the  squalid  and  noxious  atmosphere  of  mismanaged  gaols. 

Some  proceedings  on  an  enclosure  bill  gave  rise  to  a  Ubel, 
which  was  severely  prosecuted  by  the  commons.  Several  petiiioas, 
it  seems,  had  been  presented  against  the  enclosure  in  question ;  aad 
the  attention  bestowed  upon  these  by  the  speaker,  had  not  satisfied 
the  advocates  of  the  bill.  A  most  virulent  letter  was  immedi«toly 
printed  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  charging  sir  Fletcher  Norton  with 
gross  partiality.  The  commons  not  only  acquitted  their  speaker  of 
the  accusation,  but  voted  the  letter  a  false,  scandalous,  and  malicious 
libel,  contrary  to  all  law  and  justice,  and  ao  open  violation  of  their 
privileges.  The  printer  being  summoned,  threw  himself  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  house.  He  declared  that  he  had  received  the  letter 
frotn  Mr.  Home;  that  it  had  been  published  in  the  hurry  of  business ; 
and,  as  he  had  never  before  off'ended  the  housoy  he  expressed  his 
hopes  for  its  compassion.  On  inquiry,  it  was  found,  that  Mr.  Home 
was  the  Rev.  Mr«  John  Home,  clergyman  of  Brentford.  It  was  moved, 
that  Mr.  Woodfall,  the  printer,  should  be  committed  to  the  custody  of 
-  the  sergeant  at  arms ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  ardent  in  enmity  to  the 
licentiousness  of  the  press,  friendly  as  he  has  ever  shown  himself  to 
its  liberty,  proposed  that  Newgate  should  be  the  scene  of  confine- 
ment; the  more  gentle  motion,  however,  was  carried.  Mr.  Home 
was  next  summoned,  but  eluded  the  order,  by  pretending  not  to  con- 
sider himself  as  the  pai*son  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The  next  day 
being  taken  into  custody,  Mr.  Home  pleaded  not  guilty.  The  only 
evidence  against  him  being  Mr.  Woodfall,  who  was  thought  to  be  in- 
competent because  he  was  himself  in  custody  and  a  party,  Mr.  Home 
was  discharged.  Mi>  Fox  the  same  day  complsined  of  a  letter  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  as  a  libel  on  the  constitution  and  the  royal  fa- 
mily ;  and,  at  his  instance,  directions  were  given  for  prosecuting  the 
printer. 

The  supplies  proposed  for  this  year  caused  great  debates :  oppo- 
sition alleged,  that  the  number  of  forces,  twenty  thousand  for  the 
fleet,  and  eighteen  thousand  for  the  army,  was  greater  than  a  peace 
establishment  required,  and  the  expenses  being  in  several  articles, 
and  upon  the  whole,  higher  than  usual,  produced  loud  complaint  and 
severe  censure  from  opposition.  The  minister  admitted  the  expen- 
diture to  be  great,  but  insisted  ihat  it  arose  from  circifmstances  which 
he  could  not  prevent,  and^  /or  the  future^  he  vmxm  cotifideni  he  rpQuid 
he  able  to  lessen  the  exfiendUure. 
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Tbe  lu>use  of  lords  this  session,  in  its  judicial  €apaeity>  determined 
the  great  question  of  literary  property,  which  was  brought  before 
them  by  an  appeal  from  a  decree  in  chancery.  The  present  age,  in 
this  coimtry,  favourable  to  every  species  of  meritorious  and  bene£« 
cial  industry,  has  been  peculiarly  advantageous  to  titorsry  ability.  In 
former  times^  when  the  circulation  of  learned  productions  w^s  con« 
fined,  and  the  number  of  readers  small,  genius  often  lay 'buried  in 
obscurity,  and  merit  was  not  sufficient,  without  a  fortunate  coinci- 
dence of  circumstances,  to  insure  protection  and  support:  the  most 
successful  adventurers  could  receive  no  other  recompense  than  the 
patronage  of  the  great,  and  at  best  could  only  enjoy  a  precarious  and 
irksome  dependence.  Since  the  art  of  printing  has  rendered  the  mul* 
tiplication  of  copies  easy,  and  the  progress  of  scienee  and  erudition 
has  introduced  a  taste  for  reading  among  numerous  classes  of  people, 
authors  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  repay  themselves  for  their 
labours,  without  the  humiliating  idea  of  receiving  a  donative.  But 
the  degree  in  which  they  were  to  reap  this  benefit,  depended  on  the 
security  and  the  duration  of  their  literary  property.  Tbe  protection 
afforded  by  the  laws  of  the  country  to  this  species  of  labour,  is  not 
only  important  to  tbe  author,  but  also  to  the  public ;  for  literary  works, 
like  all  others,  will  be  undertaken  and  pursued  with  greater  spirit, 
when,  to  the  motives  of  public  utility  and  fame^  is  added  the  induce* 
roent  of  private  emolument.  • 

The  occasion  which  brought  this  question  before  the  puWc  was 
as  follows:  certain  booksellers  had  supposed,  that  an  author  possessed 
by  common  law  an  exclusive  right  for  ever  to<the  publication  of  his 
own  works,  and  consequently  could  transfer  that  right.  On  this  sup- 
position, some  of  them  had  purchased  copy-rights,  and  had  prosecuted 
others  who  published  the  same  books,  as  invaders  of  an  exclusive 
right  which  they  had  acquired  by  purchase.  A  decree  of  chancery 
bad  been  obtained  in  favour  of  Mr.  Becket,  a  prosecutor  on  these  ^\ 

grounds,  against  Messrs.  Donaldsons,  as  pirates,  in  having  published 
a  work  belonging  to  Mr.  Becket.  The  defendants  had  appealed  to 
the  house  of  peers;  and  the  question  rested  principally  on  three 
points:  1st.  Whether  the  author  of  a  book,  or  literary  composition, 
has  a  common  law  right  to  the  sole  and  exclusive  publication  of  such 
book,  or  literary  composition  ?  2.  Whether  an  action  for  a  violation 
of  common  law  ng^t,  will  lie  against  those  persons  who  publish  the 
book  or  literary  composition  ot  cm  author  without  his  consent  ?  and, 
3d.  How  far  the  statute  of  the  Bth  of  queen  Anne  affects  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  common  law  right  ?  Under  the  first  head  it  was  contended  by 
the  advocates  of  perpetual  literary  property,  that  this  right  was  founded 
in  the  general  prineiple  by  )vhich  every  man  is  entitled  to  the  fruits 
of  his  own  labour.  Whoever  by  the  exertion  of  his  rational  powers 
has  produced  an  original  work,  appears  to  have  a  clear  right  to  dis- 
pose of  the  identical  work  as  he  pleases;  and  any  attempt  to  vary  the 
disposition,  seems  an  invasion  of  that  right.  The  identity  of  a  literary 
composition  consists  entirely  in  tbe  sentiment  and  language :  tbe  same 
conceptions,  clothed  in  the  same  words,  must  necessarily  be  the  same 
composition :  and  whatever  method  be  taken  of  exhibiting  that  com- 
position to  the  ear  or  the  eye  of  another,  by  recital,  by  writing,  or 
by  printing,  in  any  number  of  copies^  or  at  any  period  of  time,  it 
is  always  the  identical  work  of  the  author  which  is  so  exhibited. 
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On  these  grounds  of  natural  justice  it  was  contended,  that  common 
law  respecting  litetjiry  property  was  founded,  and  by  that  common  law 
the  right  of  an  author  or  his  assignee  was  perpetual.  A  statute  of 
queen  Anne  had  declared  an  author  and  his  assigns  to  have  a  right  to  a 
work  for  fourteen  ycarsy  and  for  fourteen  years  more  if  the  author  should 
so  long  live.  Certain  judges,  among  whom  was  lord  Kaime?  in  the 
court  of  session,*  and  Yatesf  in  London,  denied  that  ever  such  a  right 
existed  at  common  law.  This  opinion  they  founded  on  the  following 
allegations ;  that  a  literary  composition  is  in  the  sole  dominion  of  the 
author  while  it  is  in  manuscript ;  the  manuscript  is  the  object  only  of 
his  own  labour^  and  is  capable  of  a  sole  right  of  possession ;  but  this 
is  not  the  case  with  respect  to  his  ideas.  J^o  fiossessi^n  can  be  iakettf 
or  any  act  of  occupancy  asserted,  on  mere  ideas.  If  an  author  have  a 
property  in  his  ideas,  it  must  be  from  the  time  when  they  occur  to 
him ;  therefore,  if  another  man  should  afterwards  have  the  same  ideas^ 
he  must  not  presume  to  publish  them,  bf^cause  they  were  pre-occu- 
pied^and  become  private  property.  Lord  Mansfield  showed  the  falla- 
cy of  the  maxim,  thai  nothing  but  corporeal  substance  can  be  au  ob* 
ject  of  property ;  reputation,  though  no  corporeal  substance,  was  pro- 
perty, and  a  violation  thereof  was  entitled  to  damages.  Every  man*s 
ideas  are  doubtless  his  own,  and  not  the  less  so  because  another  per- 
son may  have  happened  to  fall  into  the  same  train  of  thinking  with 
himself:  but  this  is  not  the4>roperty  which  an  author  claims;  it  is  a 
property  in  his  literary  composition,  the  identity  of  which  consists  in 
the  same  thoughts,  ranged  in  tlie  same  order,  and  expressed  in  the 
same  words.  This  illustrious  judge  conceived  a  cocnmon  law  right  to 
the  copy  of  his  work  to  be  vested  in  an  author  and  his  assigns  origin- 
ally, and  still  to  exist,  notwithstanding  the  statute  of  queen  Anne.  It 
was  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  convenience  and 
policy,  and  therefore  to  the  common  law.  The  court  of  chancery, 
proceeding  upon  its  conception  of  moral  justice  and  general  equity, 
had  uniformly  decreed  that  this,  like  every  other  species  of  property, 
was  perpetual  to  the  original  acquirer,  his  heirs,  assigns,  or  others  to 
whom  it  might  be  transferred  by  gift,  sale,  or  any  other  means  of  trans- 
mission. Lord  Camden  did  not  contest  the  conformity  to  natural  jus- 
tice of  either  lord  Mansfield's  principle  or  the  chancery  decrees,  nor 
undertake  to  prove  that  there  was  any  reason  in  the  nature  of  literary 
productions  for  rendering  t^e  property  of  these  less  durable  than  that 
of  other  fruits  of  labour,  but  confined  him&elf  to  what  he  apprehended 
to  be  the  written  law  of  the  land.  The  aftatute  of  queen  Anne,  he  af- 
firmed, took  away  any  right  at  connnon  law  for  an  author's  multiply- 
ing copies  exclusively  for  ever,  if  such  right  ever  existed. 

The  house  of  peers  concurred  in  his  opinion,  the  decree  was  revers- 
ed, and  thenceforth  literary  property  depends  on  the  statute  of  the  8th 
of  queen  Anne,  which  secures  to  the  authoi*  or  his  assigns  an  exclu- 
sive properly  for  fourteen  years,  and  fourteen  years  after  the  expii^i- 
^  tion  of  that  period  if  he  so  long  live  ;  but  on  the  expiration  of  the  one 
or  both  of  these  terms,  ordains  the  copy  right  to  be  at  an  end. 

•  On  a  dUTercnt  casp,  but  the  same  general  p  inciple,  and  in  wliich  Donaldson 
was  also  defendant,  a  little  betbrc  the  decree  of  chancery. 

t  In  the  case  of  Andrew  Miller  plaintiff,  charging  Robert  Taylor  defendant,  with 
pnbliflhing  and  icUing  coptea  of  Thomson's  Seasons,  of  which  Miikr  alleged  him- 
self to  be  sole  proprietor. 
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[ProrogAtion  of  parlkroetitj 

On  the  33d  of  Janet  vm  concladed  a  session  of  partiuncntt  «s  im- 
porunt  as  any  that  had  occurred  since  the  revolution.  Changes  o£ 
great  magnitude  had  heen  effected  in  certain  colonies^  which  placed 
them  on  a  footing  totally  different  from  the  other  Briiish  dominions. 
Civil  and  political  right  had  been  annihilated,  and  arbitrary  power 
had  been  established  over  a  considerable  part  of  North  America. 
From  those  measures,  ministers  and  their  supporterSf  both  in  and  out 
of  parliament,  entertained  the  roost  sanguine  expectations  that  sub^ 
mission  would  be  immediate,  and  that  complete  obedience  and  tran- 
quillity would  be  established  with  permanent  security  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  their  opponents  apprehended,  from  the  system  which  they 
were  pursuing,  more  bitter  discontent,  and  more  obstinate  resistance, 
than  any  that  had  been  exhibited  in  the  former  dissensions. 
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CHAP.  Xllf. 


Continental  afftun.-— Progress  and  conclusion  of  the  war  betveen  Ruttia  and 
Turkey— terms  of  peace*^ motives  of  Catharine.— Poland. — Views  of  Pranin 
and  Austria,— Prance — Death  of  Louis  XV,— charactcr-^ool  of  bis  fayourites, 
he  did  not  discern  the  commencing  changes  of  public  opinion. — ^Promising  be- 
ginnings of  Louis  XVI. — Spain  deprives  the  inquisition  of  its  most  terrible  pow- 
ers.—America.— Eff^ts  of  the  Boston  port  bin.-*fernient  through  the  provin- 
ces-^ communicates  to  other  colonies.— Resolutions  of  the  provincial  aosein* 
blies — general  concert  proposed— solemn  league  and  covenant.-— A  general 
congress  meets  at  Philadelphia — approves  of  the  conduct  of  Massachnsetta,  and 
promises  support — declares  principles  and  objects  of  association. — Declaration 
of  rights— of  grievances,  and  proposed  redress. — Petition  to  the  Icing. — Ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  Britmn.— Of  Canada. — Remonstrance  to  general  Gage- 
Address  to  the  colonies. --Meeting  breaks  up.— General  spirit  of  the  colonial 
proceedings. — Military  preparations  -  Massachusetts  Bay  the  g^at  hinge  of 
'  peace  and  war— contention  with  the  governor>-fonna  a  provincial  congiess^ 
which  assumes  the  supreme  power. 

In  continental  Europe,  the  Russians  and  Turks  still  continuing  their 
bloody  war,  occupied  the  chief  attention  of  their  neighbours.     Yigour» 
ous  preparations  were  made  on  both  sides ;  Catharine,  from  the  supe* 
riority  which  she  had  manifested  during  the  greater  part  of  the  war,  ex- 
pected that  success  must  ultimately  attend  her  armies  when  powerfullj 
re-enforced ;  while  the  Turks,  elated  with  the  advantage  of  the  preced- 
ing campaign,  and  farther  encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  rebellion  in 
the  eastern  and  southern  provinces  of  Russia  under  Pugatcheff,  hoped 
by  military  exertions  to  regain  what  they  had  lost.     The  Porte  excited 
the  Tartars  to  join  the  Russian  rebels,  in  order  to  increase  the  distur* 
hances  of  Russia  on  that  side,  while  the  Turkish  force  should  he  con- 
centrated against  their  main  army  on  the  Danube.     In  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  the  death  of  the  emperor  Muataf^a  produced  a  change  in  the 
disposition  and  conduct  of  the  army.     Considering  his  son  Selim,  then 
in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  s^,  as  too  young  to  sustain  the  reins  of 
government  in  so  critical  a  situation  of  affiurs,  he  appointed  his  brother 
Abdulhaniet  to  succeed  him  on  the  thrane*     Some  of  the  Janizaries 
were  di.ssatisfied  with  the  succession  of  the  late  sultan's  brother,  wishing 
Sclim  to  he  placed  immediately  cm  his  father's  throne ;  and,  as  these 
troops  influenced  the  whole  Turkish  army,  their  dissensions  created 
parties  among  the  rest  of  the  forces.     A  verf  greal  army^  however,  was 
levied,  consisuling  (wlien  they  arrived  at  the  Danuhe)  of  two  honored 
thousand  men.     Marshal  Romanzow  was  posted  on  the  other  side  o£ch0 
river  with  about  eighty  thousand  soldiers.     After  a  considetaole  oppoai* 
tion,  Romanzow  crossed  the  river,  and  Bulgaria  again  became  the  scene 
of  wur.    A  severe  engagement  took  place  between  general  Satioffatth^ 
head  of  a  detachment  of  Russians,  and  a  body  of  Tiu-ks,  in  which  the 
former  with  much  difficulty  kept  the  field.    On  the  20th  of  June,  gene* 
rtls  Kaminshi  and  Suwarrow  encountered  the  Reis  Efiendi,  who  was  at 
tht  head  of  forty  thousand  men ;  but  both  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  tho 
Turks  deserted  their  coloum  and  camp,  without  striking  a  blow.    From 
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this  time  the  Ottomans  were  in  every  quarter  seized  with  a  dismay  that 
made  them  absolutely  refuse  to  face  the  enemy ;  and,  in  fine,  they  itiu« 
tinied  against  their  own  leaders.  They  plundered  the  baggage,  robbed 
and  murdered  their  officers,  disbanded  themseWes,  and  pillaged  their 
own  country  all  the  way  to  Constantinople.  The  ^^nd  camp  under  the 
vizier  was  deserted,  and  his  immense  army  crumbled  away  to  an  incon* 
siderable  number.  Marshal  Romanzow,  not  failing  to  take  advantage 
of  this  dreadful  situation  of  the  enemy,  cut  off  all  communication  between 
them,  their  magazines,  and  the  capital.  The  Turkish  leaders  had  now 
no  attemative,  but  to  sue  for  peace  on  such  terms  as  the  conqueror 
should  dictate.  The  conditions  were,  the  cession  of  A  soph,  Kinbrun, 
and  Janikala  to  the  Russians ;  the  free  navigation  of  the  Propontis, 
Euzine,  and  Archipelago :  the  independence  of  the  Crimea ;  and  the 
sum  of  4,600,000  rubles,*  as  an  indemnification  for  the  expense  of  the 
war.  So  moderate  were  these  terms,  that  they  were  little  more  than 
what  Russia  had  demanded  while  the  Turkish  armies  were  entire.  Did 
we  consider  Russia  merely  in  relation  to  her  enemyi  we  might  be  sur- 
prised that  she  did  not  impose  harder  conditions  on  a  foe  that  had  given 
her  great  disturbance,  bad  actually  been  the  aggressor,  and  was  now  at 
her  mercy ;  but,  on  viewing  her  situation,  both  internally  and  relatively  to 
other  powers,  we  must  be  convinced  that  she  was  gOided  by  sound  poficy. 
There  were  two  powerful  parties  at  the  court  of  Peteraburgh,  one  headed 
by  count  Panin,  and  the  other  by  count  Orloff:  the  former  had  recom- 
mended peace  on  moderate  terms ;  the  latter,  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
unless  the  enemy  yielded  to  the  conditions  which  Russia  chose  to  die* 
tate.  Catharine,  who  found  it  her  interest  to  observe  a  neutrality  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  both  of  which  she  knew  to  be  zealously  attached 
to  her  own  government,  had  now  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  them  both ; 
the  one  by  concluding  peace,  the  other  by  imposing  the  terms^  The 
rebel  PugatcbefiT,  a  man  of  great  abilities,  intrepid  comroge,  and  rapid 
enterprize^  was  becoming  daily  more  formidable.  Her  treasure  was 
nearly  exhausted  by  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  the  improvement  of 
her  extensive  dominions  was  greatly  interrupted.  The  -Poles  were  in 
many  places  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  especial^  in  her  part  of  the  di- 
vided territories ;  and  combinations  were  forming  for  a  more  general  as- 
sertion of  their  rights.  Austria,  although  she  agreed  in  the  partition  of 
Poland,  was  not  by  her  recent  share  of  spoils  lulled  to  a  forgetfulness  of 
the  dangers  which  might  accrue  to  her  from  her  partners  in  the  plunder. 
She  still  regarded  with  the  most  vigilant  jealousy  the  progress  of  the 
Russian  arms  so  near  her  frontiers.  The  king  of  Prussia  himself,  cloeely 
eonnected  as  he  was  with  the  czarina,  by  no  means  desired  her  aggran- 
dizement where  he  could  not  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  accession.  The 
more  southern  powers  she  well  knew  to  be  very  mncb  inclined  to  oppose 
her  and  her  advances ;  her  ally,  Gseat  Britain,  was  fully  occupied  with 
her  own  internal  and  colonial  affairs.  For  all  these  reasons,  it  was  tJie 
interest  of  Catharine  to  conclude  a  peace  on  the  terms  which  she  pro- 
posed ;  and  she  soon  reaped  the  advantage  of  her  policy,  by  being  en- 
abled to  vanquish  the  Polish  insurgents,  to  crush  intestine  revolt,  and 
heetow  a  leas  divided  attention  on  improving  her  immense  dominions  in 
various  constituents  of  national  prosperity. 

*  At  4s.  id. 
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1b  France  an  event  took  place  this  year,  which  eauaed  a  great  chaogo 
Id  the  interoal  policy  of  that  country*     On  the  10th  of  May»  Louis  XV, 
died,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-ninth  of  his  reign. 
Thia  king,  who  possessed  very  moderate  talents,  was  educated  in  Um 
ignoraiico  so  general  among  arbitrary  princes  in  long  established  govem- 
ineots,  where  little  personal  effort  is  necessary  to  mainlaiu  a  slavery  con- 
firmed bv  prescription,  and  in  that  luxury  which  had  so  long  prevailed  at 
the  court  of  France.     Of  a  pleasing  tigure,  he  acquired  those  exterior 
accomphahmenls  and  light  graces  which  the  joint  vivacity  and  frivohty 
of  fashionable  France  were  so  well  fitted  for  bestowing.     Ue  was  in  one 
sense  a  omn  of  good  dispositions,  for  he  was  mild  and  compassionate, 
unless  driven  to  be  otherwise  by  the  impulse  of  his  counsellors.    Ue  did 
not  exercise  tyranny  from  inclination  and  choice,  but  often  permitted  it 
from  imbecility.     Having  neither  vigour  of  understanding  nor  firmness  of 
'mind  for  governing  himself,  he  was  through  life  the  pupil  of  others.    Al- 
ways in  a  state  of  intellectual  minority,  the  administration  of  his  affairs 
was  wise  or  foolish,  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  character  of  those 
who  happened  to  be  his  guardians.     Thus,  during  the  ministry  of  cardi- 
nal Fleury,  his  policy  was  pacific ;  afterwards  aggressively  warlike  and 
ambitious ;  and  in  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  he  was  again  pacific.    Un- 
der some  ministers,  he  was  moderate  in  his  internal  government ;  under 
others,  he  was  despotic.     When  priests  presided  in  his  cabinet,  he  was 
the  tool  of  clerical  encroachment ;  when  deists  took  the  direction,  he  was 
the  agent  of  irreligion,  by  weakening  the  veneration  of  his  people  for 
the  institutions  of  the  cjjiurch.     His  violent  proceedings  against  the  par- 
liaments arose  not  from  the  violence  but  from  the  weakness,  of  his  cha- 
racter ;  he  was  then  under  the  tutelage  of  tyrannical  ministers.     A  reign 
of  near  sixty  years  bears  no  stamp  of  uniformity  of  character*     His  prin- 
ciples,  sentimentSi  and  conduct,  varied  with  the  successive  changes  of 
his  ministers  and  mistresses.     Louis  XY.  was  nominally,  but  not  reaUy 
the  sovereign  of  France :  for  civil,  military*  and  political  operations,  for 
every  department  of  government,  we  find  the  real  sovereigns  in  the  royal 
favourites.     Louis  was,  howeveri  sufficiently  qualified  for  being  a  mere 
pageant  of  state,  and  going  through  the  forms  of  sovereignty  in  the  pa* 
ralysed  stillness  of  undisputed  despotism ;  he  was  therefore  very  fit  for 
sitting  on  a  throne  so  much  adored  as  it  had  baen  in  the  reign  of  bis  pre- 
decessor, and  as  it  was  during  a  great  part  of  his  own.     Toward  the 
close,  a  spirit  manifested  itself  which  required  a  prince  of  a  difiTerent  cha- 
racter to  manage ;  and  though  its  operations  were  checked,  yet  the  re- 
pression was  only  temporary,  and  the  very  means  employed  to  stop  its 
progress,  gave  it  ultimately  an  augmented  force.     Louis  was  succeeded 
by  his  grandson,  who  ascended  the  throne  by  the  title  of  Louis  XYL 
This  prince,  long  distinguished  for  aroiableness  of  disposition,  was  ex- 
tremely popular.     On  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  showed  himself 
sensible  that  a  change  was  taking  place  in  the  national  sentiments,  and 
that  it  was  the  wisest  policy  in  a  king  to  accommodate  his  administration 
to  such  a  change.     He  therefore  annulled  the  unpopular  measures  of  the 
late  reign,  set  about  restoring  the  ancient  parliaments,  and  promoted  po- 
pular men  to  various  offices ;  at  Oie  same  time*  however,  he  circumscribed 
the  pretensions  of  the  parliaments,  granting  them  only  their  ostablished 
functions,  without  sufTering  them  to  make  thqse  encroachments  on  kingly 
prerogativBi  which,  guided  in  some  instances  more  by  the  principles  of 
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liberty  than  by  prevaUiog  usage,  thej  had  attempted  damg  the  latter 
years  of  his  giandfather.  He  had  not,  indeed,  changed  the  ministry, 
but  he  had  changed  the  counsels.  The  nation,  delighted  with  the  res- 
toration of  parliaments  and  the  other  popular  acts  of  their  monarch, 
overlooked  the  circumscriptions ;  and  as  the  king  appeared  to  make  the 
happiness  of  his  people  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  he  was  regarded  by  them 
witli  the  warmest  affection  :  such  was  the  tirst  prospect  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  the  sixteenth. 

The  king  of  Spain  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  empe- 
ror of  Morocco,  which  was  carried  on  in  desultory  hostilities  for  several 
years  with  very  little  success.  This  year,  however,  is  remarkable  in 
Spain ;  for  in  it  that  treme'ndons  instrument  of  superstition  and  tyrauiy, 
the  inquisition,  was  deprived  of  its  most  formidable  powers.  The  court 
of  Madrid,  intent  on  the  promotion  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  and 
aware  of  the  obstruction  which  they  received  from  the  dread  of  such  aa 
intolerant  tribunal,  took  from  it  its  jurisdictions  and  its  prisons,  and  ren» 
dered  it  little  more  thau  a  convocation  for  religious  discussion. 

Having  narrated  the^  measures  pursued  concerning  America,  and  stat* 
ed  the  effects  which  they  were  expected  to  produce,  our  history  now 
proceeds  to  their  actual  eonsequences. 

In  the  month  of  May  the  intelligence  arrived  at  Boston,  of  the  act 
passed  by  the  British  parliament  for  shutting  up  the  port.  This  infor- 
mation, together  with  a  copy  of  the  act,  was  immediately  published  on  a 
paper  with  a  black  border,  symbolical  of  mourning,  and  hawked  about 
the  streets  as  a  barbarous  and  bloody  murder  of  rights  and  liberties.  The 
fatal  news  was  wholly  unexpected,  and  the  consternation  which  it  caused 
among  all  orders  of  people  was  inexpresuble;  and  nothing  was  to  be 
heard  from  the  Bostonians,  but  frantic  expressions  of  rage  and  resent- 
ment against  the  tyranny  and  inhumanity  of  the  British  ministry  and  par* 
liament;  vengeance  was  loudly  demanded  and  threatened.*  They  lost 
little  time  in  general  exclamations  and  menaces*  but  proceeded  to  con- 
sider what  could  be  done  for  redress;  a  town  meeting  was  held,  reso- 
lutions were  proposed  and  adopted,  which,  after  expatiating  on  the  impo- 
licy, injustice,' and  cruelty  of  the  act,  and  appealing  from  it  to  God  and 
to  roan,  addressed  themselves  particularly  to  the  other  colonies,  and  in- 
vited them  to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  stop  all  imports  and  exports  to 
and  from  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  every  part  of  the  West  Indies,  until 
the  act  should  be  repealed;  the  only  measure  (they  said)  that  was  left 
for  the  salvation  of  North  America  and  her  liberties.  These  resolutions 
were  transmitted  with  great  expedition  to  the  rest  of  the  provinces,  and 
copies  of  the  act  were  multiplied  and  despatched  to  every  part  of  the 
continent  with  wonderful  celerity;  which,  like  the  torch  of  the  fury,  set 
in  a  flame  the  countries  through  which  they  passed:  in  the  several  colo- 
nies great  bodies  of  the  people  were  called  together  by  public  advertise* 
ment,  and  the  odious  law  was  burned  with  aw  fid  solemnity.  Meanwhile 
general  Gage  arrived  in  his  government  at  Boston:  this  officer  being 
personally  known  there,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  America,  was  much 
beloved  and  highly  respected ;  he  was,  besides,  successor  to  a  very  un- 
popular governor.  These  circumstances,  however,  which  would  have 
been  so  auspicious  to  his  entrance  upon  government  had  affairs  been  in 

•  Stedman's  History  of  the  American  War,  vol.  i.  p.  93. 
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ft  tranquil  state,  were  now  counteracted  by  the  prevalent  rage  against 
Britain.  The  assembly  met;  and  he  informed  them,  that  on  the  Ist  of 
June  they  were  to  remove  to  Saiem^-  which  was  thenceforward  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  provincial  goveroment.  The  assembly,  not  pleased  with 
this  intimation,  petitioned  him  to  appoint  a  day  for  a  general  fast  and 
prayer;  but  he  declined  compliance,  and  aoon  afterwards  adjourned  tlie 
•eaaion  to  the  7tb  of  June,  appdiottog  Salem  to  be  the  place  of  meeting. 
The  other  colonies  having  received  copies  ofthe  act,  and  of  the  Bosto- 
nian  addresses,  resolved  to  support  the  cause  which  they  considered  as 
tiieir  own.  However  much  the  middle  and  southern  colonies  luid,  on  gene- 
ral principles  of  government,  difTered  from  their  northern  neighbours,  tfaej 
agreed  in  repugnance  to  taxation.  0n4hat  g^round  they  had  all  resisted 
the  import  of  tea,  and  thus  had  shared  in  the  alleged  criminality  of  Bos- 
ton. Though  some  were  more  temperate  than  others,  they  all  concur- 
red in  expressing  the  greatest  disapprobation  of  the  measures  pursued 
by  the  British  government,  an  abhorrenct)  of  the  new  act,  a  condemna- 
'tion  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded,  .and>a  resolution  to  oppose 
its  eifecU,  and  to  support  their  brethren  who  wegre  to  be  its  immediate 
viptims.  Indeed,  if  ministry  had  formed  adesigu  of  driving  the  Amert- 
caos  into  confederation,  they  could  not  have  -devised  more  effectual 
means,  than  by  punishing  hnd  disfranchising  one  oolony,  because  un- 
known persons  in  it  had  been  guilty  of  an  outrage  that  sprung  from  re- 
aistanoe  to  an  impost  which  all  the  colonies  reprobated.  The  assembly 
of  Virginia,  which  was  sitting  at  the  time  when  the  despatches  from  Bos- 
ton arrived,  set  the  example:  in  that  meettng  a  resolution  was  passed, 
for  appointing  the  Ist  of  June,  the  day  on  whicli  the  B(yst6n  port  bill  was 
to  take  effect,  to  be  set  apart  as  a  day  of  fasting,  prayer,  and  humiliation,^ 
^*  to  implore  the  divine  interposition  to  avert  the  heavy  calamity  which 
threatened  destruction  to  their  rights,  with  all  the  evils  of  a  civil  war, 
and  to  give  one  heart  and  one  mind  to  the  people,  Urmly  to  oppose  everf 
injury  to  American  liberties."  Informed  of  the  resolution  and  of  the 
general  spirit  of  the  assembly,  the  earl  of  Dunmore  determined  to  dis- 
solve that  body;  but  the  members  held  a  private  meeting,  in  which  thay 
drew  up  a  declaration,  setting  forth,  that  the  punishment  about  to  be  in- 
flicted on  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  tuhmit  t9 
the  TAYMBNT  OF  UICCON8TITUTIOMAL  TAXES,  .was  tn  truth  an  attack  on 
dl  the  colonies,  and  would  ultimately  prove. destructive  to  American 
rights  and  liberties,  unless  their  united  wisdom  should  be  applied  to  prB» 
vent  its  operation  and  effects.  They  therefore  recommended  to  the 
i»>mmittee  of  correspondence,  to  propose  to  the  committees  of  the  other 
eolonies,  that  an  annual  congress  should  be  held  for  all  the  colonies,  to 
deliberate  on  such  general  measures  as  the  common  interest  of  America 
might  from  time  to  time  require.  Virginia  had  always  been  distinguished 
for  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  British  constitution;  and  in  its  present 
proposition  to  combine  against  acts  of  government,  it  declared  itself  to 
be  determined  by  constitutional  principles.  At  Philadelphia,  three  hun- 
dred of  the  inhabitants  assemblitig,  appointed  a  committee  to  write  to 
Boston.  In  a  letter,  temperate  yet  firm,  they  recommended  that  lenient 
measures  should  be  tried  before  they  had  recourse  to  extremities;  and 
that  commerce  with  Britiun  should  not  entirely  be  discontinued  until  all 
measures  bad  failed.  If,  by  satisfying  the  East  India  company  for  the 
teaSj  they  could  terminate  the  unhappy  controversy,  and  leave  to  the 
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BofltoniaiM  their  ancient  constitatiobal  liberty,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
vhat  part  wigdom  would  dictate.  But  the  matter  in  consideratioa  waa 
not  now  the  value  of  the  tea,  it  was  the  indefeaaible  right  of  giving  or 
withholding  their  own  money,  a  right  from  which  they  could  never  r^* 
cede.  At  New-York,  though  moderate  and  temperate  in  ita  conduct, 
one  reeolution  of  a  contrary  kind  was  carried  in  a  town  meeting;  this 
was,  to  prevent  the  prosecution  in  the  provincial  courts,  of  any  debts 
owing  by  inhabitants  to  Britain.  This  resolution,  however,  was  neither 
adopted  nor  confirmed  by  the  provincial  assembly  held  soon  aller,  nor 
.  was  it  any  where  carried  into  practice.  In  general,  the  proposals  for  a 
total  interruption  of  commerce,* were  by  no  means  favourably  reeeivedy 
but  considered  as  the  last  deplorable  resort  when  every  other  expedient 
should  prove  inefTectoal.  The  middle  and  southern  colonies  were  at 
that  time  evidently  desirous  of  avoiding  a  rupture  wiUi  Britain.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  the  colonies  concurred  in  a  resolution  to  resist  taxatfoOi 
and  to  hold  a  general  congress;  and  in  the  mean  time  they  made  ver^ 
liberal  contributions  for  the  relief  of  the  Bostonians.  While  the  BostoiT 
port  bill  was  producing  an  effect  so  very  opposite  to  that  which  its  frameni 
and  supporters  expected  and  intended,  copies  arrived  in  Massachusetts 
Bay  of  the  other  two  bills  for  altering  the  constitution  of  that  province. 
The  opposition  to  government  now  became  more  vehement  through  the 
colonies.  Concerning  the  Boston  port  bill,  the  other  provinces  had  not 
taken  their  tone  from  Massachusetts  Bay,  but  had  resolved  to  support 
the  cause  on  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution.  The  Massachu* 
setts  colonists  had  then  applied  to  their  neighbours  as  suppliants;  and| 
somewhat  doubtful  of  the  reception  that  thoy  should  meet,  had  cauti- 
ously abstained  from  promulgating  doctrines  and  sentiments  which  might 
shock  the  loyalty  and  constitutional  principles  of  their  southern  brethren. 
AsBured  of  the  co-operation  of  the  other  colonies  in  resisting  taxes,  and 
trusting  that  the  concert  might  be  more  extensive,  they  now  took  a  lead^i 
and  henceforward  the  deliberations  of  the  whole  most  frequently  bore  the 
stamp  of  New-England  republicanism.  The  colonists  of  Massachusetts 
now  determined  to  carry  to  the  utmost  extremity  their  resistance  to  the 
British  government.  By  the  suggestion  of  the  provincial  assembly,  an 
association  was  framed,  the  subscribers  to  which  most  solemnly  bound 
themseWes  to  break  off  all  commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain 
•from  the  lest  day  of  the  month  of  August,  until  the  Boston  port  bill,  and 
the  other  obnoxious  acts  of  parliament  should  be  repealed,  and  the  colony 
restored  to  the  exercise  of  its  chartered  rights;  to  renounce  all  doaltnga 
with  those  who  should  refuse  to  enter  into  this  agreement;  or  who  hav* 
ing  engaged,  should  afterwards  violate  their  compact.  To  sanction  the 
whole,  a  resolution  was  added,  that  the  names  of  delinquents  should  be 
published  in  the  newspapera  as  enemies  to  their  country.*  To  thai 
agreement  they  gave  the  memorable  title  of  the  solemn  leaous  and 
covenant;  which,  having  been  a  name  affixed  in  the  last  century  to  aa 
engagement  inimical  to  the  church  and  monarchy,  afforded  some  indicn- 
tion  of  the  views  which  they  entertained,  and  the  lengths  to  which  th^ 
were  disposed  to  proceed.  In  most  of  the  colonies  there  were  three 
olaasea  of  potitical  opinions;  the  first,  of  those  who  resolved  to  resist 
taxation,  and  advised  the  most  violent  measures  to  be  immediately  adopt- 

*  Sec  StadaiAB*  sad  Kamsay. 
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ed:  secondly,  of  those  persons  who,  eqilally  determined  to  knpoae  Bn- 
tish  imposts,  were  more  cautious  and  temperate,  and  who  wished  to  try 
the  effect  of  conciliatory  propositions,,  before  they  resorted  to  the  extre- 
mity of  resistance;  the  third  consisted  of  approvers  of  the  British  system 
and  acts.  This  third  set  was  small  in  number,  and  of  no  weight  in  the 
colonial  deliberations.  The  second,  in  the  beginning,  predominated  in 
most  of  the  other  colonies;  the  first  was  paramount  in  Massachusetts 
Bay,  where  there  evidently  prevailed,  not  merely  a  disposition  to  resist 
acts  on  the  ground  of  incompatibility  with  the  rights  of  British  subjects, 
but  of  contrariety  to  their  conception  of  republican  freedom. 

General  Gage,  to  counteract  the  c^venant^  issued  a  proclamation, 
which  declared  it  illegal  and  traitorous,  contrary  to  the  allegiance  due  to 
the  king,  and  subversive  of  the  authority  of  parliament;  and  cautioned 
the  people  against  giving  any  countenance  to  that  engagement,  under 
the  penalties  annexed  to  such  heinous  offences.  This  act  was  far  from 
producing  the  desired  effect,  by  deterring  the  colonists  from  the  combi- 
nation. Popular  writers  found  in  it  a  theme  for  the  display  of  ingenuity 
and  legal  knowledge,  in  showing  that  the  governor,  by  calling  that  asso- 
ciation traitorous,  assumed  a  power  not  claimed  by  the  king  himself,  of 
making  that  conduct  treason,  which  was  not  ordained  to  be  treason  by 
the  laws,  and  thus  rendering  the  declared  will  of  one  of  the  king'^  offi- 
cers equivalent  to  an  act  of  the  legislature*  General  Gage,  perceiving 
the  sentiments  and  intentions  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  be  so  un- 
favourable to  the  British  government,  as  to  require,  for  their  repression, 
more  powerful  restraints  than  proclamations,  ordered  some  regiments  of 
foot,  with  a  detachment  of  artillery,  to  be  sent  to  Boston.  These,  upon 
their  arrival,  were  encamped  on  a  common  between  the  isthmus*  called 
Boston-neck,  which  joins  the  peninsula  of  Boston  to  the  continent,  and 
the  town  itself.  The  professed  intention  of  the  governor  was,  to  prevent 
desertion,  then  very  much  encouraged  by  the  provincials;  but  this  dispo- 
sition of  the  troops  wad  construed  to  be  4<' signed  Tor  the  purpose  of 
blocking  up  the  town,  and  compelling  it  by  famine  to  submit  to  any 
terms  which  might  be  imposed.  The  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  countiy 
assured  the  Bostonians,  that  several  thousands  of  armed  men  were  ready 
to  assist  them,  should  their  aid  be  necessary. 

In  August,  commissions  arrived  for  those  who  were  intended  to  con- 
stitute the  new  council,  by  the  act  for  altering  the  constitution  of  Massa^ 
chusetts.  Of  thirty-six,  twenty-four  only  accepted  the  commissions; 
and  agaiuflt  those  the  rage  of  the  people  was  so  great,  that  all  but  a  few 
who  resided  in  Boston,  and  were  protected  by  the  troops  to  save  their 
property  and  lives,  resigned  their  appointments.  So  many  obstructions, 
indeed,  occurred  in  every  department,  that  civil  government  was  entirely 
dissolved  ;  whoever  rendered  himself  odious,  by  discovering  his  attach- 
ment to  the  mother  country,  and  a  wish  to  submit  to  her  laws,  was  ia- 
Bulted  by  the  populace ;  and  many,  hunted  from  their  dwelUngs  in  the 
eountry,  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Boston.  Arms  were  provided, 
ammunition  and  warlike  stores  began  to  be  collected,  and  the  young 
men  were  employed  in  training  themselves  to  military  discipline^     Per- 

*  The  reader  may  perhapi  not  recollect,  that  Boston  is  siuiated  in  a  pemnsula. 
This  geographical  fact,  however,  is  very  necessary  to  be  attended  to  in  the  course 
of  the  history. 
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ceiving  such  appearances  of  hostile  intention,  general  Gage  ordered 
all  the  mititarj  stores  which  were  deposited  in  the  several  magazines 
through  the  provinces,  to  be  brought  to  Boston.  The  colonists,  appre* 
hending  from  this  measure  that  he  meant  to  commence  hostilities,  several 
thousands  of  militia  marched  toward  Boston :  finding  that  none  had  been 
attempted,  they  retired ;  but  the  general  Uiougbt  it  expedient  to  fortify 
Bo8ton*oeck  against  future  attacks.  The  colonists  of  Massachusetts 
now  began  to  make  vigorous  preparations  for  a  forcible  resistance  to  the 
British  government ;  associations  were  formed  for  promoting  the  know- 
ledge of  military  discipline,  and  the  use  of  arms ;  resolutions  were  passed 
for  holding  a  provincial  congress,  which,  without  any  regard  to  the  go- 
vernor, should  be  considered  as  the  legislature  of  the  colony.  They 
even  remonstrated  on  the  raising  fortifications,  and  the  seizure  of  the 
.  public  magazines ;  thus  interfering  with  the  executive  authority  of  the 
crown.  They  declared,  that  should  any  person  be  seized  for  supporting 
the  cause  of  the  colonies,  they  would  retaliate  upon  every  British  officer 
whom  they  could  find ;  and,  lastly,  they  recommended  to  the  receivers 
of  the  public  revenue,  to  keep  it  in  their  own  hands,  until  the  constitution 
of  the  province  was  rest<Nred,  or  until  it  should  be  otherwise  disposed  of 
by  a  provincial  convention. 

Though  the  other  colonies  did  not  proceed  to  such  extremities,  nor 
make  any  preparations  for  war,  yet  all,  except  Georgia,  concurred  in  re- 
solving to  bold  a  congress,  and  not  submit  to  the  payment  of  any  internal 
taxes  that  were  not  imposed  by  their  own  assemblies ;  and  to  suspend 
all  commerce  with  the  mother  country,  until  the  American  grievances  in 
general,  and  those  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  particular,  should  be  fully 
redressed.  In  the  proceedings  of  the  congress,  instructed  by  the  re- 
spective colonies,  we  fully  see  the  dispositions  and  views  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  attention  of  all  parties  was  now  turned  to  the  general  congress, 
which,  on  the  5th  of  September,  met  at  Philadelphia,  as  a  central  situa- 
tion* The  congress  consisted  of  fiAy-one  delegates,  representing  twelve 
of  the  colonies  lying  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  from  New  Hamp- 
shire to  South  Carolina  inclusive :  the  greatest  number  of  delegates  of 
any  one  colony  being  seven,  and  the  siiallest  two.  But  this  disparity  in 
the  number  of  delegates  did  not  affect  the  votes ;  as  it  was  agreed  that 
each  colony  should  have  but  one  vote,  whatever  was  its  number  of  dele- 
gates* The  delegates  received  their  instruction  from  their  constituents ; 
some  of  these  violent,  and  some  moderate  ;  but  all  uniting  in  condemning 
the  Boston  port  bill,  and  the  other  acts  of  the  last  session  of  parliament 
relating  to  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  in  denying  the  right  of  the  British 
parliament  to  tax  the  colonies.  But  the  most  material  of  their  instruc- 
tions, and  what  in  a  great  measure  superseded  the  use  of  all  others,  was 
a  power  given  to  their  delegates  to  agree  to  whatever  measures  should 
meet  with  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  congress.*  The  con- 
gress sat  with  their  doors  locked ;  no  one  was  permitted  to  be  present 
at  their  deliberations ;  and  all  their  proceedings,  except  those  which  they 
thought  fit  to  publish,  were  kept  profoundly  secret.  Assembled,  says 
captain  Stedman,  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  they  nevertheless  thought  fit 
lo  observe  a  form  practised  only  in  the  most  despotic  governments. 

*  See  Stednua. 
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Their  proceedings  being  wrapped  up  in  rnyfitery^,  and  all  the  intenoedtate 
steps  leading  to  a  conclusion  being  hidden  from  the  public  eye,  their  de* 
crees  when  promulgated^  were  received  like  the  oracles  of  ancient  times, 
as  the  dictates  of  profound  wisdom. 

The  first  public  act  of  the  congress  was,  a  declaratory  resolution  roani> 
fasting  their  disposition  with  respect  to  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
and  immediately  intended  to  confirm  and  encourage  that  people*  They 
expressed  their  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  their  countrymen  in  that 
province,  under  the  operation  of  the  late  unjust,  oppressive,  and  cruel 
acts  of  the  British  parliament ;  they  thoroughly  approved  of  the  wisdom 
and  fortitude  with  which  the  opposition  to  these  ministerial  measures 
had  hitherto  been  conducted,  and  declared  that  contributions  for  allevi- 
ating the  distress  of  their  brethren  at  Boston,  should  be  continued  as  long 
as  their  exigencies  required  relief.  They  further  declared  that,  if  the 
British  government  attempted  to  carry  the  acts  complained  of  into  exe- 
cution by  force,  all  America  should  combine  in  opposing  that  force. 
They  recommended  to  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  that  as  jus- 
tice could  be  no  longer  legally  administered  by  the  late  acts,  they  should 
submit  to  its  suspension  until  they  were  repealed ;  and  that  every  person 
who  should  judge  or  act  under  any  commission  or  authority  derived  from 
the  late  act  of  pariiament  changing  the  form  of  government,  and  violating 
the  charter  of  that  province,  ought  to  be  held  in  detestation,  and  con- 
sidered as  the  wicked  tool  of  a  despotism,  which  prepared  to  destroy  the 
rights  that  God,  nature,  and  compact  had  conferred  on  America.  Thej 
passed  a  resolution,  declaring  that  the  traftkAportation  of  any  person  for 
the  trial  of  offences  committed  in  America,  justified  and  ought  to  produce 
resistance  and  reprisals.^ 

The  congress  also  proceeded  to  declare  the  principles  and  objects  ef 
their  association.  They  avowed  their  allegiance  to  his  majesty,  their 
affection  to  Britain,  their  depehdence  upon  her,  and  the  benefits  and  fo« 
vours  which  they  had  received  from  the  parent  state.  In  the  roost  ex* 
plicit  terms  they  disclaimed  any  wish  of  separating  from  the  mother 
country;  but  at  the  same  time  they  declared  themselves  entitled  to  a 
participation  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  British  free-born  subjects; 
that  the  present  grievances  and  distresses  arose  from  a  ruinous  system 
of  colonial  administration,  adopted  by  the  British  ministry  about  the  year 
1763,  and  evidently  calculated  for  enslaving  these  colonies,  and  with 
them  the  British  empire.  Thence  had  arisen  the  acts  for  taxing  Ameri- 
ca, and  for  depriving  American  subjects  of  the  constitutional  trial  by 
juries ;  thence  the  late  cruel,  oppressive,  and  unconstitutional  plans  con- 
cerning Boston  and  the  whole  province ;  and  the  plan  of  extending  Ca« 
nada,  establishing  an  arbitrary  government^  and  discouraging  the  settle- 
ments of  British  subjects  in  that  country,  and  disposing  and  enabling  the 
established  inhabitants  to  act  with  hostility  against  the  freedom  of  the 
protestant  colonies.  To  obtain  redress  for  these  grievances,  they  thought 
that  the  best,  most  effectual,  and  peaceable  measure  would  be,  to  absUm 
from  every  species  of  commercial  intercourse  with  Britain,  until  that  re- 
dress should  be  obtained  by  a  repeal  of  all  the  coercive  acts^  On  the 
one  hand,  they  specified  the  various  articles  of  merchandise  in  which  they 
had  dealt  w^th  Britain,  and  which  they  now  combined  to  refuse ;  on  the 
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Other,  they  eDurnerated  the  v&ious  acts,  or  clauses  of  acts,  of  which  they 
required  the  repeal.  The  amount  of  their  requisition  was  the  reversal 
of  the  whole  ministerial  system  pursued  since  1763.  They  afterwards 
agreed  to  petition  the  king,  and  accordingly  framed  a  representation  to 
bis  majesty.  Perhaps  subjects  never  offered  to  their  sovereign  an  address 
consisting  of  stronger  and  more  comprehensive  reasoning,  with  more 
impressive  eloquence  :  it  stated  every  important  act  since  the  change  of 
system  in  1764  ;  its  peculiar  features,  its  general  principles,  and  its  con- 
nexion with  other  acts  ;  it  exhibited  the  whole  plan  of  recent  and  present 
government,  with  the  actual  and  probable  consequences  :  the  petitioners 
declared  the  warmest  attachment  and  the  highest  veneration  for  the  king 
and  the  constitution  ;  they  wanted  no  new  privileges,  but  merely  prayed 
to  be  restored  to  their  former  rights,  which  other  British  subjects  still 
enjoyed  ;  we  ask  (they  said)  but  for  peace,  liberty,  and  safely  ;  we  wish 
not  a  dimimjtion  of  the  prerogative  ;  we  do  not  solicit  the  grant  of  any 
new  right  in  our  favour ;  your  royal  authority  over  us,  and  our  connexion 
with  Great  Britain,  we  shall  always  carefully  and  zealously  endeavour 
to  support  and  maintain.  The  peroration  very  happily  united  the  re- 
spectful deference  of  loyalty  with  the  temperate  firmness  of  freedom. 
•*  Permit  us,  then,  most  gracious  sovereign,  in  the  name  of  all  your 
faithfbl  people  in  Anieriea,  with  the  utmost  humility  to  implore  you,  for 
the  honour  of  almighty  God,  whose  pure  religion  our  eneuiies  are  under- 
mining ;  for  your  glory,  which  can  be  advanced  only  by  rendering  your 
aubjects  happy^and  keeping  them  united ;  for  the  interests  of  your  family 
d^ending  an  an  adherence  to  the  principles  that  enthroned  it ;  for  the 
aaiety  and  welfare  of  your  kingdoms  and  dominions,  threatened  with 
almost  unavoidable  dangers  and  distresses ;  that  your  majesty,  as  the 
loving  father  of  your  whole  people,  connected  by  the  same  bonds  of  law^ 
loyahy,  faith,  and  blood,  though  dwelling  in  various  countries,  will  not 
Buffet  the  transcendent  relation  formed  by  these  ties,  to  be  further  vio- 
laited,  in  uncertain  expectation  of  efiects,  which,  if  attained,  never  can 
compensate  for  the  calamities  through  which  they  mtist  be  gained.  We 
therefore  most  earnestly  beseech  your  majesty,  that  your  royal  authority 
and  interposition  may  be  used  for  our  relief;  and  that  a  gracious  answer 
may  be  given  to  this  petition :  that  your  majesty  may  enjoy  every  felicity 
through  a  long  and  glorious  reign  over  loyal  and  happy  subjects,  and  that 
jour  descendants  may  inherit  your  property  and  dominions  till  time  shall 
be  no  more,  is,  and  always  will  be,  our  sincere  and  fervent  prayer."— « 
The  petition  was  subscribed  by  all  the  fiAy-one  delegates. 

An  address  was  then  framed  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  which 
was  also  a  very  masterly  composition ;  it  stated,  that  the  Americans, 
sprung  from  the  same  ancestors  as  the  Britons,  entertained  the  same 
tevitiments  and  principles  which  had  produced  and  supported,  the  British 
constitution,  and  considered  themselves  entitled  to  equal  rights  with  other 
British  subjects.  "  We  consider  ourselves,  and  do  insist  that  we  are, 
and  ought  to  be,  as  fVee  asvur  fellow  subjects  in  Britain  ;  and  that  no 
power  on  earth  has  a  right  to  take  our  property  from  us  without  our  con'* 
sent  We  claim  all  the  benefits  secured  to  the  subject  by  the  English 
constitution,  and  particularly  that  inestimable  one  of  the  trial  by  jury.  We 
bold  it  essential  to  English  liberty,  that  no  man  be  condemned  unheard^ 
or  punished  for  supposed  offences,  without  having  an  opportunity  of 
making  his  defence."    Having  detailed  the  varrous  grievances  whicb 
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they  alleged  IhemselveB  to  have  suffered;  they  endeavoured  to  show, 
that  the  people  of  England  had  in  the  last  century  contended  with  their 
kings  for  the  preservation  of  the  same  rights  which  the  Americans  were 
now  deprived  of  by  a  British  parliament.  They  insisted  that  the  oppres- 
sion was  essentially  the  same,  although  the  oppressors  were  changed. 
But  not  altogether  relying  on  the  efficacy  of  this  appeal  to  the  justice  of 
the  nation,  the  address  endeavoured  to  gain  it  over  to  the  cause  of  Ame- 
rica, by  representing,  that  the  certain  consequences  of  unconditional 
submission  being  exacted  from  her,  would  be  the  subversion  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  mother  country,  by  the  tyrannical  aristocracy  which  was 
engrafted  on  the  power  of  the  crown.  They  expressed  deep  regret  at 
being  obliged  to  adopt  measures  detrimental  in  their  consequenees  to 
numbers  of  their  fellow  subjects  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  but  they 
hoped,  that  the  magnanimity  and  justice  of  the  British  nation,  would 
furnish  a  parliament  of  such  wisdom,  independence,  and  public  spirit,  as 
might  save  the  violated  rights  of  the  whole  empire  from  the  devices  of 
wicked  ministers  and  evil  counatUorSy  whether  in  or  out  of  office ;  and 
thereby  restore  that  harmony,  friendship,  and  fraternal  affection,  between 
all  the  inhabitants  of  his  majesty's  kingdoms  and  territories,  so  ardently 
wished  for  by  every  true  and  honest  American.  Their  several  addresses 
were  indeed  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  temper  and  passions  of  the 
parties  whom  they  endeavoured  to  gain.  They  also  addressed  the  in- 
habitants of  Canada ;  described  with  great  eloquence  the  blessings  of  a 
free  constitution,  and  the  advantages  which  the  Canadians  might  have 
reaped  from  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  system.  Ministers  had,  they  said, 
kept  those  new  subjects  of  Britain  ignorant  of  its  advantages ;  they  there- 
fore undertook  to  explain  them  to  the  Canadian  French,  and  endeavoured 
to  excite  the  indignation  of  that  province  against  the  late  acts,  as  pre- 
cluding them  from  the  freedom  which,  in  thoir  new  relation  as  British 
subjects,  they  ought  to  enjoy.  They  paid  high  compliments  to  their 
countryman  Montesquieu ;  and  having  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  new 
plan  of  governing  Canada  was  most  disgraceful  to  its  subjects  and  injuri- 
ous to  its  rights,  they  quoted  his  sentiments  delivered  in  a  chapter  on  the 
British  constitution  ;  from  which  they  inferred,  that  this  great  political 
philosopher  would  have  deemed  the  Canadians  to  be  in  a  state  of  slavery. 
They  concluded  with  strenuously  inviting  them  to  join  in  the  league  of 
the  colonies.  The  congress  likewise  published  a  declaration  of  rights 
and  grievances.  This  paper  contained  a  summary  of  all  the  privileges 
appertaining  to  British  subjects ;  to  the  free  exercise  of  these  they  were, 
they  contended,  entitled  by  the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  by  the  British 
constitution,  and  by  their  several  charters.  All  former  distinctions 
between  legislation  and  impost,  between  external  and  internal  taxes, 
were  now  laid  aside.  They  claimed,  on  behalf  of  the  coloQies,  the  sole 
and  exclusive  privilege  of  legislating  for  themselves  in  all  cases  what- 
soever ;  but,  from  the  mere  necessity  of  circumstances,  were  willing  to 
submit  to  such  acts  of  parliament  as  were  bona  fide  intended  to  regulate 
their  foreign  commerce ;  excluding,  however,  all  ideas  of  taxation,  in- 
ternal or  external,  for  raising  a  revenue  from  the  people  of  the  colonies 
without  their  own  consent  Their  grievances  (they  said)  arose  from 
eleven  acts  of  parliament*  passed  in  the  present  reign ;  but  the  most 

*  All  these  have  been  wcceasively  mentioned,  and  roost  of  them  repeatedly 
alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the  history.        ' 
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inU4erab1e  resulted  from  the  three  acts  of  the  last  session  of  pariiameol 
respecting  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  the  law  for  extending 
the  limits  of  Canada.  They  wrote  a  letter  to  general  Gage,  declaring 
it  to  be  the  fixed  and  unalterable  resolution  of  dl  the  colonies  to  onite 
for  the  preservation  of  their  common  rights,  in  opposition  to  the  late  acta 
of  parliament,  and  in  support  of  their  brethren  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
They  remonstrated  against  his  military  proceedings,  bearing  (they  said) 
a  hostile  appearance,  which  even  the  tyrannical  acts  did  not  warrant. 
They  requested  that  he  would  discontinue  the  fortifications,  and  give  or- 
ders that  the  intercourse  between  the  town  and  country  should  be  unin- 
terrupted ;  they  addressed  the  colonies,  declaring  that,  upon  impartially 
examining  the  conduct  of  the  British  government  in  North  America  from 
17t>3,  they  found  that  all  the  disturbances  had  proceeded  from  an  un- 
conditional assumption  and  oppressive  acts  on  the  part  of  Britain.  He- 
presenting  perseverance  in  union  as  the  only  means  of  security  against 
the  arbitrary  designs  so  evident  in  the  conduct  of  the  British  ministeis, 
they  proceeded  to  state  the  trust  which  was  reposed  in  the  congress, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  discharged  their  duty ;  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  series  of  oppression  experienced  from  Britain,  they  had  made 
conciliatory  advances ;  and  while,  inspired  by  constitutional  liberty,  they 
had  shown  themselves  resolved  to  maintain  their  rights,  guided  by  loyalty 
to  their  king,  and  affection  to  their  fellow  subjects,  they  had  manifested 
their  earnest  desire  of  preserving  peace  and  amity  with  their  mother 
country.  AAer  the  performance  of  these  acts,  during  a  session  of  fifly- 
one  days,  the  first  general  congre<;s  of  the  North  American  provinces, 
on  the  26th  of  October,  terminated  its  meeting. 

The  amount  of  the  reasonings  and  the  spirit  of  the  proceedings,  in 
either  partial  meetings,  provincial  assemblies,  or  the  general  congress, 
may  be  exhibited  in  few  words;  ''The  British  system  from  1763  has 
violated  the  chartered  and  constitutional  rights  of  us,  the  British  subjects 
in  the  American  colonies:  we  will  not  submit  to  such  usurpation ;  we 
will  not  pay  duties  unjustly  imposed,  and  we  will  have  no  commerce 
with  Britain  until  the  obnoxious  acts  be  repealed.  If  the  British  go- 
vernment attempt  to  enforce  its  unconstitutional  decrees,  self-preserva- 
tion compels  us,  and  our  condition  enables  us,  to  resist  force  by  force* 
Yet  that  extremity  we  deprecate  as  pernicious  to  both  parties :  we  pray 
our  sovereign  and  request  our  fellow- subjects,  to  co-operate  with  us  in 
averting  so  deplorable  a  calamity.  We  ask  no  new  privilege;  we  desire 
only  the  restoration  of  those  rights  which,  until  1763,  we  enjoyed  with- 
out interruption."  Such  were  the  sentiments  and  acts  of  the  colonists 
in  North  America;  such  the  first  consequences  of  the  ministerial  system 
of  1774. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  general  congress,  none  of  the  middle  or 
southern  colonies  had  commenced  preparations  for  war  j  but  when  that 
convention  broke  up  and  its  members  returned  to  their  constituents,  the 
other  provinces  became  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  New-England.  The 
militia  were  very  frequently  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  discipline; 
arms  were  provided  for  those  who  were  without  them;  and  resistance,  by 
open  force,  to  the  power  of  the  mother  country,  was  made  the  subject  of 
common  discourse.  Soon  aAerwards  a  copy  arrived  of  a  proclamation 
issued  in  England,  to  prevent  warlike  stores  from  being  exported :  and 
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this  prohibition  rendered  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  more  eager  to 
procure  supplies  of  the  various  kinds  of  ammunition. 

In  consequence  of  the  determination  of  congress,  all  the  colonies 
deeply  interested  themselves  in  the  affairs  of  Massachusetts  Bay;  and 
upon  the  transactions  in  that  province,  depended  more  immediately  the 
doubtful  issue  of  peace  and  war.  The  governor  and  council  had  issued 
writs  for  holding  a  general  assembly,*  but  the  events  that  afterwards  took 
place,  and  the  heat  and  violence  which  every  where  prevailed,  made 
them  think  it  expedient  to  countermand  their  writs  by  a  proclamation, 
and  to  defer  holding  the  assembly  to  a  season  of  more  security.  The 
•lection,  however,  was  carried  on,  without  regard  to  the  proclamation ; 
the  new  members  met  at  Salem,  but  the  governor  did  not  attend  to  ad- 
minister the  oaths  and  open  the  session.  Having  waited  a  dav,  and 
neither  the  governor  nor  any  substitute  for  him  arriving  they  voled  them^ 
»€li>es  into  a  provincial  congress^  to  be  joined  by  such  others  as  had  been 
or  should  be  elected  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Hancock,*  who  was  oflfen- 
sive  to  the  governor's  party,  was  chosen  chairman,  and  they  adjourned 
to  the  town  of  Concord,  about  twenty  miles  from  Boston.  Thence  they 
presented  a  remonstrance  to  the  governor,  on  the  subject  of  the  fortifi- 
cations at  Boston-neck,  and  the  alarm  occasioned  by  the  collection  of 
aititary  force  at  Boston,  tending  to  endanger  the  Hves,  liberty,  and  pro- 
perty, not  only  of  the  Bostonians,  but  of  the  whole  province.  The 
genera],  though  unwilling  to  return  an  answer  to  an  illegal  assembly, 
thought  it  expedient  in  the  present  case  to  overlook  forms.  In  replying 
to  the  provincial  congress,  he  told  them,  that  the  lives  and  liberties  of 
none  but  avowed  enemies  of  Britain,  could  be  in  danger  from  British 
soldiers,  who,  notwithstanding  the  enmity  which  had  been  shown  to 
them  in  withholding  what  was  necessary  for  their  preservation,  had  not 
discovered  that  resentment  which  might  have  been  expected  from  such' 
hostile  treatment.  He  reminded  them  that  while  they  were  complain- 
ing of  alterations  made  in  their  charter,  they  were  themselves  subverting 
it  by  their  present  illegal  meeting;  and  he  admonished  them  to  desist 
from  such  unconstitutional  proceedings.  Boston  was  now  besome  the 
place  of  refuge  to  all  the  friends  of  British  government.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  the  governor  thought  it  necessary  to  erect  temporary 
barracks  for  the  troops,  not  only  to  accommodate  his  soldiers,  but  to 
prevent  them  from  being  quartered  on  the  inhabitants;  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  and  temper  of  both,  might  be  attended  with  dangerous  conse- 
quences. The  Bostonians  did  every  thing  in  their  power,  without  em- 
ploying open  violence,  to  obstruct  the  erections.  Very  great  mutual 
distrust  and  animosity  prevailed  between  the  government  and  the  people. 
Boston,  however,  was  now  the  only  place  in  Massachusetts  that  con- 
tained British  forces;  and  from  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  provincials, 
and  the  insulated  situation  which  they  occupied,  their  circumstances 
were  not  much  unlike  to  those  of  persons  besieged  by  open  enemies. 
The  provincial  congress  not  only  continued  their  sittings,  but  passed  re- 
solutions which,  from  the  disposition  and  promptitude  of  the  people,  had 
all  the  weight  and  efhcacy  of  laws;  their  injunctions,  under  the  form  of 

*  Tliis  was  the  same  g^entleman,  the  setziire  of  whose  sloop  for  contraband 
praeticea  had  occasioned  an  insurrection  at  Boston  in  the  year  1768 1  and  the  con- 
aequencei  of  which  inMirrcciion  ar<»  supposed  hy  many  to  ha%'c  precipitated  the 
dispute  b'elurcen  the  mother  cotiiitr)  and  her  coronicft  toward  its  criais. 
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advice,  directed  the  regulation  and  exercise  of  the  militia,  the  collection 
and  disposition  of  the  public  revenue,  and  the  provision  of  arms  and 
military  stores.  Thus  they  assumed  the  powers  of  the  supreme  govern* 
ment;  and  in  the  first  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts,  we  see, 
strongly  drawn,  the  outlines  of  American  independence.  The  governor 
thought  it  necessary  to  issue  a  proclamation,  warning  the  inhabitants  df 
the  province  against  suffering  Ihemselves  to  be  ensnared  by  the  provin- 
cial congress,  or  led  by  their  influence  to  incur  the  penalties  of  sedition 
and  rebellion;  and  strictly  prohibiting  all  his  majesty's  loyal  subjects 
from  paying  any  regard  to  the  recommendations  and  resolves  of  such  an 
unlawful  assembly.  But  the  governor's  proclamation  was  treated  with 
contempt,  while  the  requisitions  of  the  provincial  congress  were  obeyed 
as  laws.  That  assembly  appointed  another  congress  to  be  held  in  the 
month  of  February  1775,  and  toward  the  end  of  November  dissolved 
itself. 
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While  the  proceedings  in  and  concerning  America  were  so  extremely 
important,  they  did  not,  in  Britain,  appear  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
nation  in  proportion  to  their  magnitude.  There  were,  indeed,  politicians 
and  philosophers  who  saw  them  in  their  real  aspect,  and  dreaded  the 
consequences;  but  this  view  was  far  from  being  general;  even  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  to  whom  a  rupture  with  the  colonies  would  be  so  cala- 
ttiitous,  seemed  now  lulled  into  equal  security  with  the  rest  of  thelr 
countrymen.  This  inattention  arose  from  various  causes.  The  con- 
tests with  thsf  colonies  were  no  longer  new,  but  from  the  year  1765  they 
had,  with  very  few  and  short  intermissions,  been  the  chief  subjects  of 
parliamentary  deliberation.  To  those  who  did  not  minutely  and  criti- 
cally examine  the  new  occurrences,  and  the  change  of  sentiments  which 
were  now  become  so  general  in  North  America,  most  of  the  topics  ap- 
peared exhausted;  the  various  arguments  for  taxation  had  been  often 
discussed,  and  on  the  trrteness  of  the  reasoning,  great  numbers  over- 
looked the  new  effects  which  the  system  was  producing.  Confederacies 
against  the  importation  of  British  commodities  had  before,  and  recently, 
been  violated ;  and  the  present  combinations  would,  many  trusted,  be 
equally  short  Uved«  Disputes  had  been  frequently  carried  to  the 
verge  of  a  rii!)piure,  and  had  been  afterwards  accommodated;  some 
means  of  conciliation,  they  flattered  themselves,  would  be  again  devised* 
The  Americans  would  tire  of  associations,  that  deprived  them  of  the 
chief  conveniences  of  life,  which  were  rendered  l)y  habit  alipost  oecea- 
sanes;  besides,  ministers  and  their  adherents  had  very  industriously 
spread  an  opinion,  that  vigorous  measures,  with  perseverance,  would 
soon  finish  a  contest,  which  nothing  but  former  indulgence  had  nou- 
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fished;  and  also,  that  the  present  adminbtration  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  qualities  requisite  for  honourably  and  advantageously  termi- 
nating the  dispute.  Ministers,  indeed 9  had  afforded  no  satisfactory 
proofs  either  of  their  vigour  or  policy;  but,  as  they  had  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  manifested  either  feebleness  or  folly,  they  and  their  friends  repre- 
sented the  counsellors  of  his  majesty  as  a  body  of  very  uncomrnqn 
ability.  A  great  part  of  the  nation,  with  that  unsuspecting  credulity 
which  frequently  distinguishes  a  people  otherwise  so  eminent  for  sound 
judgment,  gave  administration  credit  for  all  the  talents  and  qualities  for 
which  they  chose  to  take  credit  to  themselves.  For  these  reasons,  it 
was  not  doubted  that  the  coercive  system  which  had  been  adopted  and 
carried  into  execution  under  the  direction  of  such  men,  would  soon  inti- 
midate its  objects  from  forcible  resistance;  but  that,  if  it  did  not  awe 
thom  to  submission,  their  reduction  would  be  speedy  and  certain;  sup- 
ported by  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  the  cabinet  was  the  more  able 
and  determined  to  proceed  with  the  plan  of  dictation  which  had  com- 
menced so  strongly  in  the  preceding  session. 

Parliament  was  now  in  its  seventh  year.  In  the  reign  of  George  II. 
it  had  generally  lasted  near  the  whole  time ;  the  first  parliament  of  the 
present  king  had  also  continued  seven  full  years.  On  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1774,  about  six  years  and  a  half  from  the  former  election,  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued  for  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  and  the  convoca- 
tion of  a  new  one,  for  which  the  writs  were  made  returnable  on  the  9th 
of  the  following  November.  An  abridgment  contrary  to  recent  custom 
excited  (great  surprise  among  those  who  judged  from  precedent  more 
than  from  present  circumstances  and  expediency:  but  many  reasons 
were  assigned  for  this  unusual  measure ;  the  most  probable  appears  to 
be,  that,  as  a  new  state  of  things  had  arisen  in  America,  new  councils 
might  be  requisite  on  the  part  of  the  legislature.  On  the  one  hand,  should 
it  be  found  necessary  to  deviate  from  the  coercive  system,  the  old  par- 
liament might  be  restrained  by  a  sense  of  consistency  from  rescinding 
its  own  laws,  while  a  new  one  would  be  more  at  liberty  to  act  according 
to  the  exigency  of  the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  as  at  present,  it  was  de- 
termined to  persevere  in  coercion,  and  the  majority  of  the  people  appear- 
ed to  approve,  it  was  probable  that  a  parliament  would  be  returned, 
favourable  to  the  continuance  of  that  system;  and  thus  government 
would  have  an  assurance  of  a  long  co-operation,  of  which  it  might  be 
deprived  by  a  change  of  circumstances  and  of  public  sentiment,  were 
the  election  deferred  till  the  succeeding  year. 

la  London,  the  opposition  party  carried  the  election  of  all  its  candi- 
dates. In  Middlesex,  Mr.  Wilkes,  now  lord-mayor  elect,  was  chosen 
to  represent  the  county ;  and  ministers  were  not  so  imprudent  as  again 
to  controvert  a  seat  which  had  already  given  government  so  much  distur- 
bance. A  considerable  change  of  individual  members  took  place  through 
the  nation ;  but  it  was  soon  found,  that  there  was  no  alteration  of  politi- 
cal sentiment,  and  that  a  great  majority  supported  the  ministerial  project 
of  coercing  America. 

The  subjects  which  were  to  occupy  the  deliberations  of  the  new  par- 
liament, have  rarely  been  equalled  in  importance  in  the  legislative  history 
of  any  age  or  country.  On  its  counsels  was  to  depend,  whether  by  con- 
ciliation we  should  restore  the  reciprocally  beneficial  harmony  that  had 
so  long  subsisted  between  Britain  and  her  colonies ;  or,  by  persistance 
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in  coercion,  drive  such  valuable  dependencies^  to  a  rebellion,  which  either 
Would  not  be  quelled,  or,  if  crushed,  could  be  reduced  only  by  efforts 
which  must  exhaust  the  parent  country,  and  destroy  the  provinces  that 
she  sought  to  render  more  productive  and  lucrative. 

For  examining  auch  momentous  questions,  seldom  has  a  national 
council  contained  a  greater  assemblage  of  ability,  than  the  British  parlia- 
ment now  exhibited.     In  the  house  of  commons,  among  many  men  of 
considerable  talents  and  extensive  knowledge,  there  were  ranged  on  the 
side  of  ministers,  the  financial  information  and  accurate  results  of  sir 
Grey  Cooper;   the  perspicacious  detail,  solid  judgment,  and  orderly 
arrangement  of  sir  Gilbert  Elliot ;  and  the  intrepid  confidence  and  manly 
boldness  of  Mr.  Rigby.     In  rising  progression  there  followed  the  sound 
and  vigorous  understanding,  the  unremitting  industry,  the  commercial, 
political,  and  diplomatic  knowledge,  the  lucid  disposition,  the  correct  and 
perspicuous  expression  of  Jenkinson  ;  and  the  acuteness,  closeness,  and 
beat  precision  of  Germaine.     Dundas,*  from  his  first  entrance  into  pub- 
lic, life,  exhibited  those  qualities  by  which  he  has  been  uniformly  distin- 
guished ;  an  understanding  quick,  sagacious,  and  powerful ;  reasoning 
forcible  and  direct,  strictly  adhering  to  the  point  at  issue ;  an  expeditious 
despatch  of  difficult  business ;  and,  regarding  the  senate  as  a  council  for 
the  direction  of  national  affairs  more  than  a  theatre  for  the  display  of 
eloquence,  he  was  in  his  language  intelligible  and  strong,  without  orna- 
ment or  elegance.   A  mind  by  nature  penetrating,  brilliant,  and  inventive, 
formed  and  refined  by  erudition  and  by  litcraryf  society,  sharpened  and 
invigorated  by  professional  occupations,  and  enlarged  by  political  studies 
and  pursuits  ;  an  eloquence  that  he  could  admirably  vary  to  the  occasion, 
and  exhibit  either  in  argumentative  force,  logical  subtlety  and  skill,  or 
with  all  the  ornaments  of  rhetoric  and  the  graces  of  persuasion,  rendered 
Wedderburne  a  valuable  accession  to  any  cause  which  he  chose  to  sup- 
port.;];    For  masculine  energy  of  intellect,  force  devoid  of  ornament,  and 
exhibiting  itself  in  eflforts  direct,  simple,  and  majestic,  Thurlow  stood 
eminent.     Lord  North  was  equally  remarkable  for  pleasing  and  varied 
wit  and  humour,  classical  taste,  erudition,  and  allusion,  as  for  dexterity 
of  argument  and  felicity  of  reply.     On  the  other  side  were  arrayed,  tlie 
patriotism  and  solidity  of  Dempster  and  Saville  ;  the  industry  and  colo- 
nial information  of  Pownal ;  the  colloquial  pleasantry,  vivacity,  and  clas- 
sical erudition  of  Wilkes ;  the  animated  declamation  of  Barr6 ;  the  quick 
apprehension,  commercial  and  political  knowledge  of  Johnstone ;  and 
the  constitutional  principles,  legal  precision,  readiness,  acuteness,  and 
vigour,  of  Dunning.     Above  these,  rose  the  extensive,  accurate,  and 
multifarious  knowledge,  the  abundant  and  diversified  imagery,  the  lumi- 
nous illustration  and  rapid  invention ;  the  reasoning,  dilated  or  com- 
pressed, digressive  or  direct,  disjointed  or  continuous,  which,  if  not 
always  pointedly  convincing,  never  failed  to  be  generally  instructive ; 
(he  comprehensive  views  and  philosophical  eloquence,  of  a  Burke.    A 
senator  was  now  rising  to  the  first  rank  in  the  first  assembly  of  the  world, 

•  Lord  advocate  of  Scotland. 

f  He  w«a  the  intimate  friend  of  Smith,  Hobertflon,  and  Ferguson,  and  their 
eotemporaries,  hi  their  ewsij  years ;  and  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  Burke, 
JobMoD,  and  other  eminent  aehobra,  in  bis  more  adraneed  life. 

t  The  ^iclol  maximi  and  chamcter  of  Wedderburne  will  appear  in  thlf  and 
the  iucceeding  volome. 
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who  must  have  held  a  very  exalted  situation  in  any  conTention  of  states- 
men and  orators  recorded  in  history,  this  was  Charles  James  Fox.  lo 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  age  he  had  hecoroe  a  memher  of  parliament, 
and  young  as  he  was,  distinguished  himself  among  the  many  eminent 
members  of  the  house,  and  was  at  first  one  of  the  ablest  supporters  of 
administration.  The  facility  with  which  he  made  himself  master  of  a  new 
question,  and  comprehended  with  such  force  of  judgment  the  strength, 
weakness,  and  tendency,  of  a  proposition  or  measure ;  his  powerful 
argumentation,  his  readiness  of  the  most  appropriate,  significant,  and 
energetic  language,  soon  rendered  him  conspicuous ;  while  his  daily  and 
obvious  improvement  showed  that  his  talents  had  not  then  nearly  reach- 
ed the  pinnacle  at  which  they  were  destined  to  arrive.  Since  he  joined 
opposition,  his  talents  and  exertions  appeared  more  potent  and  formida* 
ble  than  even  had  been  expected.* 

In  the  house  of  peers,  the  chief  supporters  of  administration  were, 
lord  Hillsborough,  a  nobleman  of  sound  judgment  and  official  experi- 
ence ;  earl  Gower,  a  peer  of  good  character  and  extensive  influence, 
who,  in  the  minority  of  the  duke,  headed  the  Bedford  party  ;  and  the  earl 
of  Sandwich,  acute  aud  intelligent  as  a  senator,  but  a  judicious  speaker 
rather  than  a  splendid  orator.  The  only  peer  of  transcendent  genius 
who  joined  ministers  in  the  coercive  system,  was  lord  Mansfield ;  a  per- 
sonage very  eminently  distinguished  for  abilities  and  erudition,  and  for 
argumentative,  refined,  and  persuasive  eloquence;  but  the  fame  of  this 
illustrious  senator  was  priocipally  founded  upon  his  oratorial  and  judicial 
powers  and  efforts,!  and  derived  little  accession  from  his  counsels  as  a 
statesman.  The  most  distinguished  peers  who  were  inimical  to  the 
coercive  system,  were  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  whom  we  have 
viewed  as  minister ;  the  duke  of  Richmond,  a  nobleman  of  respectable 
abilities,  active,  indefatigable,  and  ardent ;  lord  Shelburne,  whom  we 
have  seen  a  secretary  of  state,  distinguished  for  extent  of  general  know* 
ledge,  and  peculiarly  marked  for  his  extensive  views  of  the  reciprocal 
relations,  commercial  and  political,  of  European  states ;  lord  Camden, 
the  great  bulwark  of  English  law,  profoundly  vei'sed  in  our  constitution, 
with  that  m'dd,  clear,  and  nervous  eloquence,  which  is  the  firm  and 
efficacious  instrument  of  wisdom  ;  and  lastly,  in  himself  a  host,  the  earl 
of  Chatham. 

Surveying  and  examining  the  principal  actors  on  the  grand  political 
theatre,  the  reader  may  perceive  that,  both  for  and  against  ministers, 
there  was  a  constellation  of  abilities ;  but,  in  opposition,  the  highest  ta- 
lents, and  the  most  approved  wisdom. 

On  the  30th  of  November  the  new  parliament  met.  His  majesty's 
speech  stated  to  the  houses,  that  a  daring  spirit  of  resistance  and  diso- 
bedience to  the  laws  still  unhappily  prevailed  in  the  province  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  and  had  in  divers  parts  of  it  broken  forth  in  fresh  violences 
of  a  criminal  nature ;  but  these  proceedings  had  been  countenanced  and 
encouraged  in  others  of  the  colonies,  and  unwarrantable  attempts  had 
been  made  to  obstruct  the  commerce  of  this  kingdom  by  imlawful  combi- 

*  A  part  of  thia  account  is  taken,  with  considerable  variations^  from  the  life  of 
Burke,  first  edition,  p.  210  to  218. 

f  Tlio  reader  will  find  a  character  of  this  great  man  in  the  narrative  of  the 
year  1788  ;  for  the  judicial  part  of  which  I  am  chiefiy  indebted  to  a  gentleman  of 
high  eminence  fur  literary  and  legal  erudition. 
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nations :  mich  measores,  however,  had  been  employed,  as  were  judged 
most  effectual  for  carrying  the  acts  of  the  preceding  session  into  execu- 
tion, protecting  commerce,  and  restoring  and  preserving  order  and  good 
government  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts.     It  expressed  his  ma- 
jesty's resolution  to  withstand  every  attempt  to  diminish  the  authority  of 
parliament  over  the  dominions  of  the  crown ;  the  maintenance  of  which 
authority  was  necessary  for  the  dignity  and  welfare  of  the  British  empire: 
it  stated  the  satisfaction  of  the  king  at  the  restoration  of  complete  tran- 
quillity to  Europe,  by  the  peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey ;  and  con- 
cluded with  recommending  firmness  and  unanimity  in  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings.    Avowing  the  taxation  of  the  colonies  to  be  an  essential  right 
of  the  British  legislature,  and  that  the  late  acts  must  be  executed,  the 
speech*  declared,  that  no  regard  was  to  be  paid  to  the  opinions  and  sen- 
timents which  had  produced  a  confederation  of  the  colonies,  and  that 
ministers  were  not  moved  by  the  proceedings  in  America  to  deviate  from 
the  plans  of  the  former  session.     While  the  speech  demonstrated  the 
intentions  of  government,  the  address,  carried  by  a  great  majority  (though 
not  without  strenuous  opposition,)  manifested  that  the  new,  like  the  old 
parliament,  was  resolved  to  persist  in  taxing  British  subjects  without  their 
own  consent ;  establishing  in  some  colonies,  systems  of  polity  different 
from  the  British  constitution ;  punishing  those  who  had  never  been  tried, 
and  ordaining  trials,  different  in  principle  and  mode  from  those  which  are 
recognised  by  our  laws ;  it  proved  also,  that  the  new  parliament  esteemed 
the  representation  of  the  colonists  undeserving  of  regard.    The  address, 
indeed,  sanctioned  the  general  policy  of  ministers ;  and  the  parliament, 
at  the  very  commencement  of  its  deliberative  proceedings,  unequivocally 
evinced  its  determinadon  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  former.     The  op- 
position spieakers  exhorted  legislature  to  investigate  facts  before 
THET  PROCEEOED  TO  JUDGMENT ;  and  DOt  to  pledge  themselves  impli- 
citly to  follow  the  example  of  their  predecessors,  without  fully  examining 
the  grounds  on  which  they  had  acted,  and  the  effects  which  their  acts 
had  produced  and  were  producing.     Having  moved  for  a  communication 
of  all  the  intelligence  that  had  been  received  by  his  majesty  respecting 
America,  and  the  motion  being  negatived,  they  affirmed,  that  as  the 
ministers  and  former  parliament  had  passed  sentence  without  taking  cog- 
nizance of  the  case,  the  present  parliament  was  pursuing  the  same  plan. 
They  next  proceeded  to  the  consequences,  as  they  had  verified  or  falsi- 
fied the  predictions  of  ministers ;  contended,  that  whereas  his  majesty's 
counsellors  had  prophesied  that  the  proceedings  respecting  Boston  would 
strike  terror  into  America,  they  had  really  combined  into  one  party  ail 
the  colonists,  though  before  divided  and  detached ;  and  that,  instead  of 
frightening  thent  severally  into  submission,  they  had  compelled  them 
'  jointly  to  resistance.     In  the  house  of  lords  a  very  strong  protest  was 
made,  which,  aft«r  slating  the  evils  of  the  ministerial  system,  added  the 
following  words :  *'  it  affords  us  a  melancholy  prospect  of  the  disposition 
of  the  lords  in  the  present  parliament,  when  we  see  ilu  hoiise^  under  the 
presMtre  of  so  severe  and  uniform  an  experience^  again  ready ,  xcHhoui  any 
inquiry^  to  eounlenancef  if  not  to  adopts  the  spirit  of  the  former  fatal  pro- 
ceedingsJ^ 

Yiewing  the  conduct  of  ministry  as  to  utility  of  object  and  justness 

*  See  state  p*peri,  Koverober  oO,  l?r4. 
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of  principle,  the  historical  reader  may  probably  have  formed  some  ji 
meat  of  the  character  of  their  policy ;  be  has,  in  the  immediately  subse- 
quent acts,  a  farther  opportunity  of  estimating  their  qualiftbalions  by  the 
means  which  they  employed.  To  coerce  America  was  the  determina- 
tion of  ministry  and  the  legislature.  If  coercion  must  be  used,  a  stronger 
force,  it  was  naturally  expected,  would  be  demanded,  than  that  which 
was  requisite  in  times  of  tranquilHty;  but  when  tlte  supplies  came  under 
consideration,  ministers  proposed  to  diminish,  instead  of  increasing,  both 
sea  and  land  forces ;  and  required  seventeen  thousand  (roops,  instead  of 
eighteen  thousand,  and  sixteen  thousand  seamen  instead  of  twenty  thou- 
sand. On  this  subject,  opposition  charged  miuistiy  with  an  intention  of 
deluding  the  people  to  war,  while  they  pretended  to  expect  peace ;  but 
Ihat  the  hostilities,  which  they  deprecated  as  ruinous  in  themselves, 
would  be  rendered  still  more  fatally  destructive  by  defective  preparation; 
there  was  (they  said)  either  inadequacy  of  force  to  the  end  proposed,  or 
feeble  and  paltry  artifice  to  conceal  obvioua  intentions.* 

Ever  since  the  debate  on  the  address,  great  indecision  had  appeared 
in  the  conduct  of  the  minister.  He  studiously  avoided  any  farther  dis- 
cussion on  American  politics,  and  frequently  absented  himself  from  the 
house.  From  these  circumstances  it  was  conjectured,  that  he  did  not 
fully  concur  in  the  coercive  system;  and  this  hypothesis  was  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  either  his  known  disposition  or  abilities.  It  was  pre- 
sumed, that  a  man  of  such  a  conciliating  temper,  and  whose  first  minis- 
terial actl  had  been  concession  to  appease  the  colonists,  could  really  be 
ne  friend  to  violent  and  irritating  measures;  and  that  a  statesinan  of  bis 
undoubted  talents  could  not,  from  the  dictates  of  his  own  understanding, 
devise  or  recommend  such  acts.  Lord  North,  it  was  imagined,  could  not 
long  be  so  completely  deceived  as  to  fact,  and  erroneous  in  argument,  as 
the  proposers  of  the  ministerial  measures  appeared.  Besides,  it  wwn 
supposed  that  his  intellect  was  too  enlightened,  and  his  mind  too  liberal, 
to  possess  that  contemptible  obstinacy  of  character  which  is  incident  to 
men  at  the  s^fae  time  weak  and  vain,  who  adhere  to  a  plan,  not  because 
it  is  proved  to  be  right,  but  because  they  had  once  favoured  its  adoption.^ 

*  See  the  speeches  of  opposition,  in  Debrett's  Parliamentary  Debates  in  De- 
cember 1774;  especially  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  a  committee  of  supply. 

f  See  the  account  of  parliament  1770,  vol.  i. 

i  It  has  been  very  often  asserted,  and  by  many  believed,  that  lord  North  ori- 
ginally was,  and  always  continued  in  his  private  sentiments,  inimical  to  the  Ame- 
rican war ;  although  he»  as  prime  minister,  in  every  measure  ofcanying  it  on,  in- 
curred the  chief  responsibility.  This  opiniont  as  an  historian,  I  have  not  documents 
either  to  confirm  or  refute  with  undoubted  certainty.    To  those  who  would  con- 
fine themselves  to  comparison  of  the  plans  and  conduct  of  government  during 
that  awful  period,  with  the  talents  often  displayed  by  his  lorddiip,  the  conjecture 
may  appear  probable.    But  persons  who  take  a  candid  view  of  the  respectable 
and  estimable  moral  qualities  of  the  prime  minister,  will  hesitate  in  iustifytng 
his  wisdom  at  the  expense  of  bis  integrity  i  they  will  sooner  admit  that  a  man 
of  genius,  literature,  and  political  knowledge,  reasoned  falsely  and  acted  unwisely, 
than  that  a  man  of  mora!  rectitude  acted  in  deliberate  and  lasting  opposition  to 
his  conscience,  thereby  involving  bu  country  in  misfortune.    At  the  same  time, 
i  am  fully  aware  that  there  is  a  third  hvpotbesis  possible,  and  by  many  believed, 
if  not  by  some  known  to  be  true.    The  opinion  in  question  rather  changes  the 
situation  than  degrades  the  character  of  lord  North,  by  representing  him  as  merely 
his  majesty's  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  excbequer« 
instead  of  the  prime  political  counsellor.    Persons  of  very  considerable  respecta- 
bility, of  very  high  veneration  for  the  character  of  lord  North,  and  who  with  invio- 
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Th9  thieory  of  an  interior  cabinet  was  revived;  and  it  was  assert  «^d,  thai 
lord  North,  though  ostensibly  minister ,  was  really  coinpelieil  to  oi.o>  the 
dictates  of  a  Secret  junto.  Having,  however,  no  satisfactory  eviocrure 
that  such  a  cabal  existed,  nor  that  an  able  and  estitnahie  nobiaman  s'jd- 
mitted  to  such  a  disgraceful  mancipation,  I  cannot  record  conjecture  as 
a  historical  truth,  and  must  narrate  the  measures  proposed  or  adopted 
by  lord  North  as  his  own,  because  for  them  he  declared  hiniseif  respon- 
sible. 

Until  the  Christmas  recess,  the  minister  continued  to  abstain  irottk 
giving  any  determinate  opinion  concerning  American  ati'airs.  During 
the  adjournment,  the  North  American  merchants  of  Londoo  and  Bristol, 
having  more  deeply  considered  the  consequences  resuiting  to  tlieir  tracie. 
were  seriously  alarmed;  as  were  also  the  manufacturers  of  Birmingham.* 
Meetings  were  called,  and  petitions  to  pariiameiit  were  prepared  by  these 
bodies,  representing  the  great  losses  which  they  had  sustained  from  the 
suspension  of  traffic,  the  immense  sums  due  from  America,  and  the  ruin 
that  must  accrue  to  them  unless  intercourse  should  be  s«peedily  re>opencd 
with  the  oolotlies.  They  were  presented  as  soon  as  parliament  met; 
and  also  petitions  from  various  other  bodies  and  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  West  India  merchants  and  planters  stated  how  deeply  they  were 
eonceraed  in  this  dispute,  as  the  sugar  islands  not  only  drew  a  great 
part  of  their  provisions  from  America,  but  were  supplied  with  lumber 
from  thence,  for  which  they  bartered  their  rum  and  sugars;  so  that  an 
interruption  of  the  intercourse  between  the  British  American  continent 
and  those  islands,  was  likely  not  only  to  deprive  the  latter  of  the  means 
of  sending  their  produce  to  Europe,  but  to  cause  a  great  body  of  people 
to  perish  for  want  of  sustenance.  The  various  petitions  were  referred 
tb  a  committee  of  the  house;  but  from  the  little  attention  that  was  paid 
to  themt  it  Was  called  the  commitUe  of  oblivion.  The  petition  from  the 
congress  to  the  king  had  been  transmitted  to  London ;  his  majesty  re« 
ftKs^  to  receive  it  from  a  body  of  which  he  could  not  acknowledge  the 
tegality,  but  referred  it  to  parliament.  On  the  26th  o^yJanuary,  sir 
Geor^  Saville  presented  a  petition  to  the  house  from  three  American 
agents  praying  to  be  heard  on  the  subject  of  the  petition  presented  by 
tiietn  from  the  congress  to  the  king,  and  which  his  majesty  had  referred 
to  the  house.  A  hearing  was  refused  by  the  commons  on  the  same 
ground,  that  no  attention  could  be  paid  to  that  petition  without  acknow- 
ledging the  authority  of  the  meeting. 

The  opponents  of  coercion  now  received  a  re-enforcement  of  genius, 
flb^uence,  and  political  wtedom,  by  the  appearance  of  lord  Chatham  in 
the  bouse  of  lords,  after  an  absence  of  several  years.  That  illustrious 
statesman,  who  had  carried  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  his  country  to  so 
•Scaited  a  pitch,  now  lefl  the  sick  room,  that  he  might  try  to  avert  the 
HVils  with  which  it  was  threatened,  from  the  feeble,  fluctuating,  and  erro- 

Isbte  fidelity  adhered  to  him  in  every  vicissitude  of  fortune,  have  given  their  opin» 
idn^  that  h^  was  not  really  roinister,  but  the  official  executor  of  poaiiire  commands. 
I  atn  awttire  also,  that  in  thia  assertion  they  are  said  to  proceed,  not  merely  on 
Ipeaeral  inferences,  tnit  on  specific  evidence.  From  the  nature  of  the  Aiueaio 
btfomcairTis,  I  know  well  that  if  they  exist,  they  cannot  at  present  be  made  public, 
^the  traih  of  this  account  were  estiakblished,  we  should,  indeed,  have  to  consider 
Ii3a  Yordsihrpas  officially  obeying  orders,  but  not  as  voluntarily  proposing  counsels ; 
fhHtyerfatpi,  might  excuse  him  at  the  servant  of  a  master,  but  would  not  be  saffi- 
iel^t  to  aeqftit  him  as  member  of  a  deliberattve  assembly.   Even  in  this  last  view. 

Salltationa  might  be  found  to  apologise  to  the  indulgent,  though  it  might  be  more 
iiBcult  to  discuver  ftctt  tnd  Ai|;ument8  which  would  satisfy  the  rigidly  just. 
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neous  policy  of  his  successors  in  adnuDistrtttiQii.  Lord  Dartmouth^ 
secretary  of  state  for  the  American  departmeot,  having  laid  sundry  pa* 
pers  before  the  house  relative  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  America,  lord 
Chatham  moved  an  address  to  the  king  for  recalling  the  troops  from 
Boston.  The  speech  that  introduced  the  motion  was  replete  with  that 
forcible,  brilliant,  and  impressive  eloquence,  which  during  forty  years 
had  delighted,  instructed,  and  astonished  parliament.  *^  The  Americans, 
(said  he,}  sore  under  injuries  and  irritated  by  wrongs,  stript  of  their  in« 
born  rights  and  dearest  privileges,  have  resisted  oppression,  and  entered 
into  confederacies  for  preserving  their  common  liberties.  Under  thus 
idea,  the  colonists  have  appointed  men  competent  to  so  great  an  under* 
taking  to  consider  and  devise  the  most  effectual  means  for  maintaining 
so  inestimable  a  blessing.  Invested  with  this  right  by  the  choice  of  a 
free  people,  these  delegates  have  deliberated  with  prudence,  with  wis" 
dom,  and  with  spirit;  and,  in  consequence  of  these  deliberations,  have 
addressed  the  justice  and  the  honour  of  their  country.  This  is  their 
fault,  this  is  their  crime ;  they  have  petitioned  (or  that,  without  which  a 
free  people  cannot  possibly  exist.  Much  has  been  said  of  late  about 
the  authority  of  parliament.  Its  acts  are  held  up  as  sacred  edicts  de* 
mending  implicit  submission,  because,  if  the  supreme  power  does  not 
lodge  somewhere  operatively  and  effectively,  there  must  be  an  end  of  all 
legislation.  But  they  who  thus  argue,  or  rather  dogmatize,  do  not  see 
the  whole  of  this  question  on  great,  wise  and  liberal  grounds.  In  every 
free  state,  the  constitution  is  fixed,  and  all  legislative  power  and  autho* 
rity,  wheresoever  placed,  either  in  collective  bodies  or  individuals,  must 
be  derived  under  that  established  polity  from  which  they  are  fitmoied* 
Therefore,  however  strong  and  effective  acts  of  legislation  may  be  when 
they  are  formed  in  the  spirit  of  this  constitution,  yet  when  they  resist  its 
principles,  or  counteract  its  provisions,  they  attack  their  own  foundation; 
for  it  is  the  constitution,  and  the  constitution  only,  which  timits  both  so- 
vereignty and  allegiance.  This  doctrine  is  no  temporary  doctrine  taken 
up  on  particular  occasions  to  answer  particular  purposes,  it  is  involved 
in  no  metaphysical  doubts  and  intricacies,  but  clear,  precise,  and  deter* 
minate:  it  is  recorded  in  all  our  law  books;  it  is  written  in  the  great  vo* 
lume  of  nature;  it  is  the  essential  and  unalterable  right  of  fingiishmen, 
and  accords  with  all  the  principles  of  justice  and  civil  policy,  which  nei« 
ther  armed  force  on  the  one  side,  nor  submission  on  the  other,  can  upon 
any  occasion  eradicate.  Dreadful  will  be  the  effects  of  coercive  mea* 
sures.  Government  has  sent  an  armed  force  of  above  seventeen  thou- 
sand men  to  dragoon  the  Boatonians  into  what  is  called  their  duty.  Minis* 
ters,  so  far  from  turning  their  eyes  to  the  impolicy  and  dreadful  conse* 

auences  of  this  scheme,  are  constantly  sending  out  more  troops,  and 
eclaring,  in  the  language  of  menace,  that  if  seventeen  thousand  men 
cannot,  fifty  thousand  shall  enforce  obedience.  So  powerful  an  army 
may  ravage  the  country,  and  waste  and  destroy  as  they  march;  but  in 
the  progress  of  seventeen  hundred  miles,  can  they  occupy  the  places 
that  they  have  passed!  Will  not  a  country  which  can  produce  three 
millions  of  people,  wronged  and  insulted  as  they  are,  start  up  like  hydras 
in  every  corner,  and  gather  fresh  strength  from  fresh  opposition?^*  la 
this  situation  ajMl  prospect,  he  proposed  that  a  petition  should  be  present- 
ed to  his  majesty  to  recall  the  army  from  Bostoui  as  the  present  posilioii 

*  See  psflismentaiy  debstes,  |||MU7  20, 1775. 
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of  the  troops  rendered  thorn  and  the  Americans  continually  liable  to 
events  which  would  prevent  the  possibiUty  of  re-establishing  concord. 
This  well-timed  mark  of  affection  and  good  will  on  our  side,  would  re- 
move al(  jealousy  and  apprehension  on  the  other,  and  produce  the  hap- 
piest effects  to  both.     If  we  consulted  either  our  interest  or  our  dignity, 
the  first  advances  to  peace  should  come  from  Britom.     "If  the  minis- 
ters, on  the  contrary,  persevere  in  their  present  measures,  I  will  not 
(said  he)  assert  that  the  king  is  betrayed,  but  I  will  pronounce  that  the 
kingdom  ia  undone.     I  have  crawled  to  tell  you  my  opinion ;  I  think  it 
voy  duty  to  give  the  whole  of  my  experience  and  counsel  to  my  country 
at  all  times,  but  more  particularly  when  it  so  much  need?)  political  guid- 
ance.    Having' thus  entered  on  the  threshold  of  this  business,  I  will 
knock  at  your  gates  for  justice,  and  never  stop,  unless  infirmities  should 
nail  me  to  my  bed,  until  I  have  at  least  employed  every  means  in  my 
power  to  heal  those  unhappy  divisions.     Every  motive  of  equity  and  of 
policy,  of  dignity  and  of  prudence,  urges  you  to  allay  the  ferment  in 
America,  by  the  removal  of  your  troops  from  Boston,  by  a  repeal  of 
your  acts  of  parliament,  and  by  a  demonstration  of  amicable  dispositions 
toward  your  colonies.     On  the  other  hand,  every  danger  impends  to  de- 
ter you  from  perseverance  in  your  present  ruinous  measures.     Foreign 
war  hangs  over  your  heads  by  a  slight  and  brittle  thread;  France  and 
Spain  are  watching  your  conduct,  and  waiting  for  the  maturity  of  your 
errors."     His  present  motion,  lord  Chatham  said,  he  had  formed  for  a 
solid,  honourable,  and  lasting  settlement  between  Britain  and  America. 
This  first  speech  of  his  lordship  on  the  ministerial  project  of  America, 
dictated  by  comprehensive  wisdom,  operating  on  accurate  and  extensive 
political  knowledge,  made  little  impression  on  the  majority  of  the  house. 
The  peers  who  supported  administration  expressed  themselves  in  high 
and  decisive  language,  they  severely  reprobated  the  conduct  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, and  asserted  that  all  conciliatory  means  had  proved  ineffectual : 
it  was  high  time  (they  said)  for  the  mother  country  to  assert  her  autho- 
rity; concession  in  the  present  case  would  defeat  its  own  object:  the 
navigation  act,  and  all  other  laws  that  form  the  great  basis  on  which 
those  advantages  rest,  and  the  true  interests  of  both  countries  depend, 
would  fall  a  victim  to  the  interested  and  ambitroos  views  of  America.  In 
a  word,  it  was  declared  that  the  mother  country  should  never  relax  til! 
America  confessed  our  supremacy;  and  it  was  avowed  to  be  the  ministe- 
rial resolution  to  enforce  obedience  by  arms. 

The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  great  majority ;  but  lord  Chatham, 
not  discouraged  by  the  rejection  of  his  introductory  motion,  perse- 
vered in  prosecuting  his  scheme  of  conciliation :  for  which  purpose 
he  laid  before  the  house  the  outlines  of  a  bill,  under  the  title  of  ^  A 
provincial  act  for  settling  the  troubles  in  America,  and  for  asserting* 
the  supreme  legislative  authority  and  superintending  power  of  Great 
Britain  over  the  colonies.*'  It  proposed  to  repeal  all  the  statutes 
which  had  been  passed  in  the  former  session  relative  to  America ;  in 
which  were  included  the  Quebec  act,  and  another  law  that  regulated 
the  quartering  of  soldiers :  also  to  rescind  eight  acts  of  parliament,  patt- 
ed in  the  present  reign  from  the  fourth  year  to  the  twelfth.  It  pro- 
posed to  restrain  the  powers  of  the  admiralty  and  vice-admiralty  courts 
in  America  within  their  ancient  limits,  and  to  establish  the  trial  by 
jury  in  all  such  civil  cases  in  which  it  had  been  lately  abolished ;  the 
judges  to  hold  their  office^|d  salaries  as  in  England,  gnamdiu  ae  bene 
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ge99erint.  It  declared  the  colonies  in  America  to  be  justly  entided 
to  the  privileges,  franchises,  and  immunities  granted  by  their  seve- 
ral charters  or  constitutions;  and  that  such  charters  ought  not  to  be 
invaded  or  resumed,  unless  for  some  legal  grounds  of  forfeiture.  But 
while  his  bill  took  these  steps  to  satisfy  the  colonies,  it  vindicated  the 
supremacy  of  Great  Britain :  expressed  the  dependence  of  America 
on  the  parent  country  ;*  asserted,  as  an  undoubted  prerogative,  the 
king's  right  to  send  any  part  of  the  legal  army  to  whatever  station  in 
his  dominions  he  judged  expedient  for  the  public  good,  and  con- 
demned a  passage  in  the  petition  of  the  general  congress  which  ques- 
tioned that  right ;  on  the  other  hand  it  declared,  that  no  military  force, 
however  legally  raised  and  kept,  can  ever  be  constitutionally  employ- 
ed to  violate  and  destroy  the  just  right  of  the  people.  His  lordship, 
aware  of  the  many  and  complicated  materials  of  his  bill,  requested 
the  assistance  of  the  house  to  digest,  and  reduce  them  to  the  form  best 
suited  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  subject.  He  deprecated 
the  effects  of  party  or  prejudice,  factious  spleen,  or  blind  predi- 
lection. Though  a  superficial  view  might  represent  this  as  a  bill  of 
concession  solely,  just  and  accurate  examination  would  discover  it 
to  be  also  a  bill  of  assertion.  This  proposition  underwent  a  great 
diversity  of  discussion:  the  variety  and  multiplicity  of  important  ob- 
jects comprised  in  it  were  alleged  to  be  much  too  numerous  for 
being  the  subject  of  one  act;  each  of  the  objects  deserved  a 
separate  consideration,  and  ought  to  be  investigated  with  the  most 
scrutinizing  accuracy.  The  ministerial  lords  were  indeed  extreme- 
ly violent  in  opposing  the  bill ;  they  asserted,  that  it  granted  to  the 
Americans  whatever  they  wanted,  without  securing  the  rights  of  the 
British  legislature.  The  colonists  had  manifested  a  rebellious  and 
hostile  disposition,  and  it  would  be  grossly  impolitic  to  make  conces- 
sions to  subjects  who  had  shown  a  resolution  to  revolt.  In  their  stric- 
tures on  the  bill,  some  ministerial  lords,  without  regarding  the  cha- 
racter, age,  and  services  of  its  illustrious  author,  indulged  themselves 
in  petulant  personalities,  which  answered  no  other  purpose  than  to 
rouse  the  generous  indignation  merited  by  that  folly  which  wantonly 
provokes  superior  power.  He  again  predicted,  thut  so  violent  a  sys- 
tem would  drive  America  to  a  total  sep.^ration  from  Great  Britain  :' 
foreign  rivals  were  regarding  the  proceedings  of  the  British  govern- 
ment with  the  most  vigilant  attention,  and  entertaining  sanguine  hopes 
•f  the  reduction  of  our  power,  and  the  dismemberment  of  our  empire, 

•  The  colonies  of  America,  it  set  forth,  have  been,  arc,  and  ofright  ought  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  imperial  crowTi  or  Great  Britain,  and  subordinate  to  'tiae 
Brififib  parliament:  and  that  the  king's  most  excellent  maje<<fy,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritttai  and  tempoKit,  and  commons  in  parlia- 
ment assembled,  had,  have,  and  of  right  ought  to  have  full  power  and  authority  to 
make  laws  and  statutes  of  sufficient  force  anfl  validity  to  bind  the  people  of  tbe 
British  colonies  in  America,  in  all  matters  touching  the  general  weal  of  the  whole 
dominions  of  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  beyond  the  competen- 
cy of  tbe  local  representatives  of  a  distinct  colony ;  and  most  especiaih',  an  in> 
dubitable  and  indispensable  right  to  make  and'ordain  laws  for  regulating  naviga- 
tion and  trade  throughout  the  complicated  system  of  BHtish  commerce;  the  deep 
policy  of  such  precedent  acts  upholding  the  guardian  navy  of  the  whole  British 
empire ;  and  that  all  subjects  in  the  colonies  are  bound,  in  duty  and  allegiance,  du- 
ly to  recognize  and  obey  (and  they  are  hereby  required  so  to  do)  the  supreme  le- 
gislative authority  and  superiatending  power  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
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through  the  incai>acitf  and  infatuation  of  our  ministers ;  though  cau- 
tiously forbearing  interference,  until  by  perseverance  in  our  ruinous 
plany  the  colonies  were  completely  separated  from  the  mother  coun- 
try. Such  were  the  conclusions  and  predictions  of  consummate  wis- 
dom ;  but  they  were  disregarded,  and  the  propositions  for  terminat- 
ing the  dissensions  between  Britain  and  America  were  rejected  by  a 
great  majority.  • 

The  house  of  commons  breathed  a  spirit  of  coercion  no  less  vehe- 
ment than  that  of  the  house  of  peers.  On  the  3d  of  February,  the  mi- 
nister moved  an  address  to  the  king,  declaring  Massachusetts  Bay  to 
be  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  detailing  the  acts  from  which  he  at* 
tempted  to  justify  his  assertion :  they  had  been  countenanced  and  en* 
cou raged  by  unlawful  combinations  in  other  colonies,  to  the  injury 
and  oppression  of  many  of  their  innocent  fellow -subjects  resident 
within  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  the  rest  <^  his  majesty's  do- 
minions ;  and  their  conduct  was  more  inexcusable,  as  the  parliament 
of  Britain  had  conducted  itself  with  such  moderation  toward  the  Ame* 
ricans ;  but  though  ready  to  redress  real  grievances,  dutifully  and 
constitutionally  submitted  to  parliament,  they  would  not  relinquish 
the  sovereign  authority  which  the  legislature  possessed  over  the  co* 
loDies.  The  address  besought  his  majesty  to  take  the  most  effectual 
measures  to  enforce  obedience ;  and  assured  him  of  the  fixed  resolu* 
tion  of  the  addressers,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives  and  propertiea,  to 
stand  by  his  majesty,  against  all  rebellious  attempts,  in  ih|»  .Mainte- 
nance of  his  rights  and  those  of  the  two  houses  of  parliaments^  This 
was  a  very  momentous  motion,  the  fate  of  which,  it  was  foreseen,  must 
in  a  great  measure  determine  whether  there  would  or  would  not  be  a 
civil  war ;  for  were  the  provincials  declared  to  be  rebels,  it  was  very 
probable  that  they  would  be  hurried  to  actual  revolt.  The  address 
met  with  strong  opposition ;  Mr.  Dunning  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
the  Americans  were  not  in  rebellion,  and  supported  his  assertion  by 
an  appeal  to  legal  definitions,  whichi  he  contended,  did  not  apply  to 
any  of  the  acts  in  Massachusetts.  The  address  to  the  sovereign 
conuined  a  charge  against  fellow-subjects  that  was  not  trne,  and 
asked  him  to  prosecute  a  crime  which  had  not  been  committed.  Mr. 
Thurlow,  the  attomey*general,  affirmed,  that  the  Americans  were 
traitors  and  rebels,  but  did  not  prove  his  position  from  a  com- 
parison of  their  conduct  with  the  treason  laws.  Ministerial  mem- 
bers endeavoured  to  show  that  they  were  both  rebels  and  cow- 
ard» ;  colonel  Grant,  in  particular,  told  the  house,  that  he  had  often 
acted  in  the  same  service  with  the  Americans ;  he  knew  them  well, 
and  from  that  knowledge  would  venture  to  predict,  that  they  would 
never  dare  to  face  an  English  army,  as  being  destitute  of  every  requi- 
site to  constitute  good  soldiers ;  by  their  laziness,  uncieanliness,  or 
radical  defect  of  constituiioni  they  were  incapable  of  going  through 
the  service  of  a  campaign,  and  would  melt  away  with  sickness  before 
they  could  face  an  enemy ;  so  that  a  very  slight  force  would  be  more 
than  sufficient  for  their  complete  reduction.  Many  ludicrous  stories 
were  told  of  their  cowardice,  greatly  to  the  entertainment  of  the  mi- 
nisterial members,  who  were  all  confident  that  America  would  make 
a  short  and  feeble  resistance.  Mr.  Fox  most  eminently  distmguish*«^ 
ed  himself  not  only  by  the  force  of  his  reasoning  and  eloquence,  but 
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by  the  depth  of  his  sagachy,  wl»ch  with  a  prophetic  accuracy  mark- 
ed the  consequences  of  the  proposed  measure.    It  would  create  the 
rebellion)  which  bow,  without  grounds,  was  declared  to  exist.    The 
ministerial   inferences  respecting  the  cowardice  of  the  Americans 
were  founded  upon  faUe  and  futile  premises,  and  rested  on  the  reports 
of  officers  who  bad  served  with  them  in  the  war  against  the  French. 
The  provincials  had  certainly  not  behaved  with  that  uniform  valour 
which  was  displayed  by  the  regular  troops,  but  then  they  considered 
themselves  as  auxiliaries,  not  as  principals.     The  military  operations 
were  to  promote  the  success  of  the  British  empire  ;  whereas,  if  now 
driven  to  war,  they  were  to  fight,  according  to  their  conception,  for 
their  own  liberty  and  property,  against  usurpation  and  tyranny.  Those 
persons  must  have  attended  little  to  the  passions,  and  the  history  of 
human  conduct,  who  concluded,  that  because  men  were  not  always 
disposed  to  fight  valiantly  for  others,  they  therefore  would  not  fight 
valiantly  for  themselves.     »^  Peruse  (said  Mr.  Fox)  the  history  of  con- 
tests for  freedom  ;  you  will  find  that  every  people  inspired  with  man- 
ly virtue  enough  to  value  and  desire  liberty,  has  always  displayed  en- 
ergy and  courage  in  asserting  their  right  to  so  inestimable  a  blessing  : 
the  Americans  will  fight  when  inspired  by  so  powerful  a  motive." 
He  concluded  with  moving  an  amendment,  to  leave  out  all  but  the 
preliminaay  words  of  the  address,  and  to  substitute  after  them  the  fol- 
lowing :  *^  But  deploring  that  the  information  which  they  (the  papers 
laid  before  the  house)  had  afforded,  served  only  to  convince  the  house  " 
that  the  measures  taken  by  his  majesty's  servants  tended  rather  to 
widen  than  to  heal  the  unhappy  icHfiferences  between  Great  Britain  and 
America.'^     The  arguments  and  exertions  of  that  extraordinary  sena- 
tor were  of  little  avail ;  the  proposed  address  was  carried  by  a  great 
majority,  and  was  equally  successful  in  the  house  of  peers.  Eighteen 
lords  entered  into  a  protest  against  a  measure,  which  they  affirmed  to 
amount  to  a  declaration  of  war :  the  hostile  manifesto  was  not,  they 
Inserted,  justified  by  evidence ;  the  acta  of  parliament  affecting  Mas- 
aachuseits  Bay  were  real  grievances ;  and  those  continuing  unrepeal- 
ed, the  Americans  had  no  reason  to  confide  in  general  assurances  of  • 
redress ;  we  had  refused  to  listen  to  their  petitions ;  we  would  receive 
no  information  but  fixHn  one  side  ;  we  punished  without  inquiry,  and 
branded  with  the  name  of  rebels  those  who  remonstrated  against  such 
unjust  and  illegal  punishment.     The  dissentients  further  objected  to 
the  address,  that  the  means  of  enforcing  the  authority  of  the  British 
legislature  was  confined  to  persons  whose  capacity  for  that  purpose 
was  doubtful,  and  who  had  hitherto  employed  no  effectual  measures 
for  conciliating  or  reducing  the  opposers  of  that  authority.    This  pro- 
test, which  is,  in  fact,  a  deprecation  of  the  war  from  which  Britain  has 
since  suffered  so  much  calamity,  concluded  with  the  following  words : 
<<  Pariiament  has  never  refused  any  of  their  [the  ministers]  proposals, 
and  yei  our  affairs  have  proceeded  daily  from  bad  to  worse,  until  we 
have  been  brought,  step  by  step,  to  that  state  of  confusion,  and  even 
civil  violence,  which  was  the  natural  result  of  such  desperate  mea- 
sures.    We  therefore  protest  against  an  address  amounting  to  a  de^ 
claration  q/'«ar,  which  is  founded  on  no  proper  parliamentary  informa- 
tion, which  was  introduced  by  refusing  to  suffer  the  presentation  of 
petitions  against  it  (although  it  be  the  undoubted  right  of  the  subject 
to  present  the  same,)  which  followed  the  rejection,  of  every  mode  of 
conciliation!  which  holds  out  no  substantial  offer  of  redress  of  griev- 
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ances>  and  which  promises  support  to  those  ministers  who  have  in* 
flamed  America,  and  grossly  misconducted  the  affairs  of  Great  Bri- 
tain."* 

In  consequence  of  this  address,  bis  majesty  sent  a  message  to  the 
Iiousc  of  commons,  iittimaiing  his  resolution,  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  his  parliament,  to  take  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  mea- 
sures for  suppoi  ling  the  just  rights  of  the  crown  and  legislature,  and 
that  some  augmentation  of  his  forces  by  sea  and  land  w«uld  be  neces* 
bary  for  this  purpose.  Accordingly,  an  increase  both  of  the  army  and 
navy  was  voted  :  and  reason  was  given  to  expect,  that  a  greater  num- 
ber would  be  required  in  the  course  of  the  session.  Opposition  in* 
sistedi  that  the  ministerial  mode  of  sending  small  bodies  to  America 
was  totally  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  the  coercion  which  they  so 
inadly  sought;  their  violent  counsels  would  drive  the  Americans  to 
revolt,  while  their  feeble  and  tardy  preparations  would  be  ineffectual 
to  the  suppression  of  the  disturbances.  Ministers,  in  discussing  this 
as  well  as  other  questions,  fornoed  their  conclusions  on  a  presumption 
that  the  Americans  were  cowards ;  and  continued  to  express  the  cer- 
tainty of  reducing  all  the  other  colonies  to  obedience,  by  merely  com- 
mencing military  operations  in  Massachusetts  Bay.  While  ministers 
were  proceeding  in  preparing  to  compel  obedience  by  means  of  a 
military  force,  they  endeavoured  to  promote  the  same  by  other  means. 
With  this  view  it  was  resolved,  until  they  should  become  submissive, 
to  withhold  from  them  one  of  their  chief  sources  of  subsistence* 

The  northern  provinces  had  derived  essential  benefits  from  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries.  In  a  country  not  very  productive  in  corn,  a 
^reut  part  of  the  livelihood  of  the  poor  was  drawn  from  the  ocean  ; 
Tiumbers  of  the  inhabitants  were  fishermen,  and  had  no  other  means 
of  purchasing  flour  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  but  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  that  occupation.  Their  fisheries  were,  moreover,  the  means 
of  sustaining  a  race  of  seamen ;  they  were  allowed  to  carry  their  car- 
goes to  any  port  south  of  cape  Finisterre,  and  were  accustomed  to 
supply  Spain  and  Portugal  with  fish  during  the  season  of  Lent.  The 
minister  thought  that,  by  debarring  them  from  seeking  so  material  aa 
article  of  their  food  where  it  was  most  likely  to  be  found,  he  should 
at  length  bring  them  to  that  compliance  which  his  other  schemes  had 
successively  failed  to  produce.  He  therefore,  on  the  10th  of  Febru- 
ary, moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  restrain  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  provinces  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  New-HampshirCt 
the  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  and  Providence  Plan- 
tation, in  North  America,  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  British 
islands  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  to  prohibit  such  provinces  and  colo« 
nies  from  carrying  on  any  fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  or 
other  places  therein  to  be  mentioned,  under  certain  conditions,  and 
for  a  limited  time.  In  support  of  the  proposed  bill,  plausible  arga- 
inents  were  adduced :  the  Americans  bad  refused  to  trade  with  this 
kingdom,  it  was  therefore  just  that  we  should  not  suffer  them  to  trade  j 

wiih  any  other  country;  the  restraints  of  the  act  of  navigation  were 
their  charter ;  and  the  several  permissions  to  deviate  from  that  law, 
were  so  many  acts  of  grace  and  favour,  all  of  which,  when  they  ceased 
to  be  merited  by  the  colonies,  ought  to  be  revoked  by  the  legislattire. 
The  fisheries  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  as  well  as  all  others  in 


*  Debrctt's  Parliamentsry  Papers,  vol  iii.  p.  516—518. 
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Nortb  America,  were  the  undoubted  right  of  Great  Britain,  and  she 
might  accordingly  dispose  of  them  as  she  pleased ;  as  both  hoasea 
had  declared  Massachusetts  Bay  to  be  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  it  was 
but  just  and  reasonable  to  deprive  it  of  a  benefit  which  it  before  en- 
joyed only  by  indulgence.   The  bill,  its  firamer  proposed,  should  be 
only  temporary ;  and  particular  persons  might  be  excepted,  ahould 
they  obtain  certificates  from  the  governor  of  their  prorince  that  their 
behaviour  was  loyal  and  peaceable,  or  should  they  subscribe  a  test  ac- 
knowledging the  supremacy  of  parliament.   It  was  proper  to  include 
the  other  colonics  in  the  prohibitions  imposed  upon  Massachusetts; 
New-Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode-Island,  bordered  on  that 
province ;  and,  unless  the  privation  extended  to  them,  the  purposes 
of  the  act  would  be  defeated :  besides,  though  the  people  had  not 
broken  out  in  actual  violence,  they  had  manifested  a  disposition  to 
assist  the  Bostonians.   The  bill  was  very  strongly  opposed :  its  prin- 
ciple was  alleged  to  involve  the  innocent  with  the  guilty ;  to  impo- 
verish and  starve  four  provinces,  because  one  was  asserted  to  be  in  a 
state  of  rebellion.  Its  impugners  did  not  admit  the  doctrine  of  its  sup* 
porters,  that  the  vicinity  of  one  province  to  another  actually  in  rebel- 
lion, is  a  just  reason  for  including  the  inhabitants  of  the  tranquil  pro- 
vince in  the  punishment.    It  was,  besides,  cruel  to  deprive  poor 
wretches  of  their  hard-earned  livelihood,  and  the  exception  of  those 
whom  the  governor  might  think  proper  to  favour,  would  only  intro- 
duce a  scandalous  partiality,  and  pernicious  monopoly ;  but  the  plan 
was  inexpedient  as  well  as  unjust,  and  would  be  extremely  hurtful  to 
the  merchants  of  Britain.    New-England  owed  them  a  great  balance, 
and  had  no  other  means  of  discharging  the  debt  than  through  the  fish- 
-  ery,  and  the  trade  which  it  circuitous^  produced ;  the  fisheries  would 
be  lost  to  us,  and  transferred  to  our  rivals ;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coasts,  to  prevent  themselves  from  starving,  must  have  recourse  to 
other  occupations,  and,  were  the  provinces  driven  to  war,  would  be- 
come soldiers.   Thus  we  provoked  rdsellion  by  one  set  of  unjust  acts, 
and  recruited  the  rebellious  army  by  another.   Various  petitions  were 
presented  by  merchants  trading  to  America,  stating  the  evils  of  the 
bill  even  to  our  own  fisheries,  as  well  as  to  commerce  in  general. 
The  expostulations,  however,  produced  no  effect,  and  the  bill  was 
passed  by  a  great  majority  in  both  houses.*   A  protest  in  the  house 
of  peers,  after  detailing  the  various  objections  to  the  principles  and 
provisions  of  this  measure,  contains  the  following  very  striking  re- 
mark on  the  conduct  of  ministry  :  ^  That  government  which  attempts 
to  preserve  its  authority  by  destroying  the  trade  of  its  subjects,  and  by 
involving  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  in  one  common  ruin,  if  it  act 
from  a  choice  of  such  means,  confesses  itself  unworthy;  if  from  ina- 
bility to  find  any  otheir,  admits  itself  wholly  incompetent  to  the  end  of 
its  institution." 

*  ft  was  on  the  discuasion  of  tliis  question.  Gibbon  informs  us,  that  Mr*  Fox 
first  manifested  to  parHament  the  extraordinary  force  and  extent  of  his  talents. 
"^  l*he  principal  men,  both  days,  were  Fox  and  Wedderbiime,  on  the  opposite 
•ides :  the  latter  displayed  his  usual  talents :  the  former,  taking  the  vast  compass 
of  the  question  before  us,  discovered  powers  for  regular  debate,  which  neither 
his  friends  hoped,  nor  his  enemies  dreaded.**  See  Gibbon's  letter  to  lord  Shef- 
fiftd,  1775. 

Vol.  YII.— 44 
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While  administration  appeared  bent  on  pursuing  the  most  coercive 
measures,  lord  North  proposed  a  law,  which  being  professedly  con- 
ciliatory, astonished  not  only  opposition,  but  many  of  the  adherents  of 
ministers.    The  bill,  however,  was  founded  on  a  position  implied  in 
the  address,  ^(  that  there  was  a  great  want  of  unanimity  in  the  colo- 
nies.'*   On  that  principle  it  had  been  declared,  that,  "  whenever  any 
of  the  colonies  shall  make  a  proper  application  to  us,  we  shall  be 
ready   to  afford  them  every  just  and  reasonable  indulgence."    H* 
therefore  proposed,  that  when  any  of  the  colonies  should  proffer,  ac- 
cording to  their  abilities,  to  raise  their  due  proportion  towards  the 
common  defenee  (the  assessment  to  be  raised  under  the  authority  of 
the  assembly  of  the  province,  and  to  be  disposable  by  parliament,)  and 
when  such  colony  should  also  engage  to  provide  for  the  support  of  its 
civil  government  and  the  administration  of  justice,  parliament  should 
forbear  the  exaction  of  duties  or  taxes,  except  such  as  should  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  regulation  of  trade.    It  was  frequently  the  fate  of  lord 
North's  measures,  both  deliberative  and  executive,  to  be  proposed  too 
late  for  answering  an  end  which  they  might  have  attained  had  they 
been  aooner  proposed.    It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  during 
many  years  there  was  a  great  diversity  of  sentiment  in  the  several  co- 
lonies concerning  principles  of  government,  and  other  subjects  con- 
nected with  their  relation  to  the  mother  country ;  and  that  it  might 
have  been  easy  for  the  minister,  by  attending  minutely  to  their  differ- 
ent views  and  opinions,  to  have  so  effectually  kept  their  interests  se- 
parate, as  to  prevent  any  coalition.   But  the  plans  whicfi  he  had  lately 
pursued,  had  served  to  unite  in  one  mass  materials  before  discordant: 
from  diversity,  government  had  driven  them  to  uniformity  of  views. 
This  scheme  of  compromise  might,  and  probably  would,  have  been 
received  by  the  middle  and  southern  colonies,  from  lord  North,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  admin istration^  and  its  reception  by  them  must  have 
compelled   the  northern  republicans  at  length  to  accede :   but  the 
season  was  past.   The  minister,  on  introducing  his  motion,  made  a 
speech,  in  which  he  demonstrated  that  he  considered  his  present  plan 
as  a  deviation  from  the  high  system  of  coercion  which  he  had  before 
inculcated.    He  quoted  a  variety  of  instances  from  the  history  of  this 
country,  of  ministers  and  parliaments  altering  their  opinions  in  a 
change  of  circumstances :  the  present  system,  he  urged,  would  be  a 
touchstone  to  try  the  sincerity  of  the  Americans  ;  if  iheir  opposition 
was  founded  on  the  piinciples  whicl)  they  pretended,  they  would  com- 
ply with  the  terms;  if  they  should  refuse  them,  they  must  have  been 
actuated  by  different  motives  from  those  which  they  professed.  '*  We 
(said  he)  shall  then  be  prepared,  and  know  how  ta  act ;'  after  having 
shown  our  wisdom,  our  justice,  and  our  humanity,  by  giving  them  an 
opportunity  of  redeeming  their  past  faults,  and  holding  out  to  them 
fitting  terms  of  accommodation,  if  they  reject  them,  we  shall  be  jus- 
tified in  taking  the  most  coercive  measures,  and  they  must  be  an- 
swerable to  God  and  man  for  the  consequences."    This  measure  ap- 
peared a  concession  to  the  colonies,  and  met  with  its  first  opposition 
from  gentlemen  who  usually  supported  government    It  was  by  some 
ministerial  members  opposed,  as  contrary  to  the  principles  both  of  tlie 
late  address  and  other  acts  of  government.    These  objections  were 
pressed  with  the  greatest  ardour  by  Mr.  Dundas,  and  also  the  parti- 
sans of  the  Bedford  interest;  the  former^  in  whatever  he  undertook 
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preferred  firmness  aod  decision,  and  disliked  the  present  plan  as  wa- 
vering and  indecisive  ;  the  latter,  who  had  uniformly  been  the  abet* 
tors  of  coercion,  reprobated  every  indication  of  a  conciliatory  spirit. 
The  disapprobation  of  persons  on  whose  coincidence  he  had  reliedf 
embarrassed  and  distressed  the  minister,  and  he  repeatedly  endea- 
voured  to  explain  himself,  but  without  giving  satisfaction.  At  lengthi 
sir  Gilbert  Elliott  professed  to  reconcile  the  apparent  deviation,  and 
for  that  purpose  observed  that  the  address  contained  two  correspon- 
dent* lines  of  conduct ;  on  the  one  hand,  to  repress  rebellion,  protect 
loyalty,  and  enforce  the  laws ;  on  the  other,  to  grant  indulgence  to  co- 
lonists who  should  return  to  their  duty.  For  the  first  of  these  pur- 
poses, the  forces  had  been  augmented,  and  the  prohibitory  system 
adopted :  for  the  last,  the  present  plan  was  proposed,  and  without  it 
the  restrictory  act  would  have  been  defective  and  unjust.  By  this 
proposition,  parliament  would  not  lose  the  right  of  imposing  taxes ; 
that  was  a  power  which  it  expressly  reserved,  neither  did  it  suspend 
its  exercise ;  it  manifested  the  firm  resolution  of  the  legislature  to 
compel  America  to  provide  what  we  (not  they)  thought  just  and  rea- 
sonable for  the  support  of  the  empire.  Their  compliance  was  the 
only  ground  of  their  hope  to  be  reconciled  to  this  country.  Revenue 
WAS  THE  SUBJECT  OF  DisPtTTE :  if  the  Americans  oflfered  a  satisfac- 
tory conttibution,  their  past  offences  would  be  pardoned,  and  if  they 
did  not,  we  should  compel  them  to  do  us  justice.  Members  who  had 
disliked  this  motion,  under  the  idea  that  it  was  not  coercive,  now  be- 
came more  favourable.  The  opponents  of  ministry  contended,  that  the 
measure  was  invidious :  ^*  It  carries  (said  they)  two  faces  on  its  very  first 
appearance  :  to  the  Americans,  and  to  those  who  are  unwilling  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  extremes  of  violence  against  them,  the  minister  holds  out 
negotiation  and  amity  :  to  those  who  have  joined  him,  on  condition 
(said  Mr.  Foxf)  that  he  will  support  the  supremacy  of  this  country, 
the  proposition  holds  out  a  determination  to  persevere  in  pursuit  of 
that  object.  But  his  friends  see  that  he  is  relaxing,  and  the  committee 
sees  that  they  are  all  ready  to  withdraw  from  under  hia  standard.  No 
one  in  this  country,  who  is  sincerely  the  advocate  of  peace,  will  trust 
the  speciousness  of  his  expressions,  and  the  Americans  will  reject 
them  with  disdain.  This  proposition,  so  far  from  tending  to  disunite, 
would  unite  the  Americans  more  closely :  they  would  guard  against 
artifice,  as  well  as  defend  themselves  against  force.  The  minister  is 
contradictory  to  himself  in  his  professions  of  conciliation,  and  very 
short-sighted  in  conceiving  that  they  would  impose  on  the  Americans." 
The  plan  was  evidently  only  a  change  of  the  mode,  not  a  renun- 
ciation of  the  right,  of  levying  taxes ;  it  was  a  half  measure,  an  at- 

•  This  ref  ned  distiifotion  did  not  prevent  discerning  supporters  of  lord  North's 
administration  from  regarding  such  very  opposite  measures  in  the  true  light,  as 
the  reader  may  observe  in  the  following  extract  from  Gibbon,  written  upon  this 
occasion.  "  We  go  on  with  regard  to  America,  if  we  can  be  suidto  go  on  ;  for  last 
Monday  a  conciliatory  motion  of  allowing  the  colonies  to  tax  themselves,  \^as  in- 
troduced by  lord  North,  in  the  midst  of  lives  and  fortunes,  war  and  famine.  We 
went  into  the  house  in  confusion,  every  moment  expecting  that  tiie  Bedfords 
would  fly  into  rebellion  against  those  measures.  Lord  North  rose  six  times  to  ap- 
pease the  storm,  but  all  in  vain ;  till  at  length  sir  Gilbert  declared  for  administra- 
tion, and  the  troops  all  rallied  under  their  proper  standard."  Gibbon's  letter  to 
lord  Sheffield,  Feb.  25tb,  1775. 

t  See  parliameotary  debates,  February  20tb^  1775. 
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tempt  to  compromise  the  differcncef  when  it  was  plain,  from  the  Terf 
beginning,  that  there  was  no  medium  between  coercion  and  abandon- 
ment. If  the  ministry  were  before  right,  they  conceded  by  feir  too 
much,  if  wrong  by  far  too  little.  Lord  North  was  too  anxious  to 
please  one  party,  without  much  displeasing  the  other ;  there  was  a 
fluctuation  olF  counsels,  a  mixture  of  soothing  and  irritating  measures, 
which  reciprocally  defeated  the  e£fect  of  each  other.  With  abilities 
that  fitted  him  for  being  a  leader,  from  want  of  firmness  he  was  too 
often  a  follower  of  men  who  were  much  inferior  to  himself.  While 
this  bill  was  the  subject  of  discussion,  he  displayed  more  dexterity  in 
retreating,  than  boldness  in  maintaining  his  post.  His  conciliatory 
plan  having  undergone  such  modifications  as  made  a  considerable 
change  in  its  principle  and  tendency,  passed  the  house  by  a  majority 
not  altogether  so  great  as  those  which  had  voted  for  other  proposi- 
tions of  ministers. 

Mr.  Burke^  having^  devoted  a  gre&t  part  of  his  time  and  attention 
to  inquiries  into  the  state  of  America,  and  having  concluded  that  an 
attempt  to  subjugate  the  colonists  would  be  impracticable,  persisted 
in  recommending  conciliation.  On  the  38th  of  March,  1775,  he  pro- 
posed to  the  house  a  plan  for  the  re-establishment  of  concord.  He 
forbore  entering  into  the  question  of  right,  but  confined  himself  to 
the  consideration  of  expediency ;  and  proceeded  upon  a  principle  ad- 
mitted by  the  wisest  legislators,  that  government  must  be  adapted  to 
the  nature  and  situation  of  the  people  for  whose  benefit  it  is  exercised^ 
He  therefore  investigated  the  circumstances,  modes  of  thinking,  dis- 
poutions  and  principles  of  action,  of  those  men  in  particular,  the  treat- 
ment of  whom  was  the  object  of  deliberation.  To  ascertain  the  pro- 
priety of  concession,  he  examined  and  explained  the  internal  aad 
external  state,  with  the  natural  and  accidental  circumstances  of  the 
colonies.  He  considered  them  with  respect  to  situation  and  resources, 
extent)  numbers,  amazing  growth  of  population,  rapid  increase  of 
commerce,  fisheries  and  agriculture ;  from  which  he  evinced  their 
strength  and  importance.  He  then  inquired  into  that  unconquerable 
spirit  of  freedom  by  which  thb  Americans  are  distingubhed.  This 
Yiolent  passion  for  liberty,  he  traced  from  the  sources  of  descent, 
education,  manners,  religious  principles,  and  forms  of  government* 
He  described  the  prosperity  of  Anierica,  so  rapidly  increased  in  the 
course  of  the  century,  and  deduced  from  hs  advances,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  benefits  which  had  accrued,  and  would  accrue  in  a  still 
greater  degree  to  this  country,  if  our  ancient  amity  were  restored ; 
on  the  other,  their  power  of  resistance,  if  we  should  persevere  in  our 
fletermination  to  employ  force.  The  American  spirit  of  liberty  (he 
said)  so  predominating  from  a  variety  of  causes,  must  be  treated  in 
one  of  three  ways.  It  must  either  be  changed,  as  Inconvenient ;  pro- 
secuted, as  criminal ;  or  complied  with,  as  necessary.  One  means  of 
changing  the  spirit  was,  by  taking  measures  to  stop  that  spreading 
population,  so  alarming  to  the  country ;  but  attempts  of  this  sort  would 
be  totally  impracticable,  and  even  if  they  were  not,  would  diminish 
the  benefit  which  rendered  the  colonies  valuable  to  the  mother  coun* 
try.  To  empoverish  the  colonies  in  general,  and  especially  to  arrest 
the  noble  course  of  their  maritime  enterprises,  was  a  project  that 
might  be  compassed ;  but  we  had  colonies  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  bo  serviceable  to  us;  it  seemed  therefore  preposterous  to  render 
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them  unserrkoaUey  in  order  to  keep  them  obedicoc.  The  secwd 
mode  of  breaking  the  ttubborn  spirit  of  the  Americana9  bjr  prose- 
cuting it  as  criminal,  was  impossible  in  the  execulion^  and  con^- 
quemly  absurd  in  the  attempt.  Perseverance  in  the  endeavour  to 
si:d>jugate  a  numerous  and  powerful  people^  fighting  for  what  they 
conceived  to  be  their  liberty,  would  diminish  our  trade,  exhaust  our 
resources,  and  impair  our  strength,  without  making  any  effectual  im- 
pression upon  America.  From  the  contest  with  the  colonies^'  there 
would  also  ensue  a  rupture  with  European  powers,  and  a  general 
war.  After  endeavouring  to  demonstrate  the  policy  of  concession, 
he  proceeded  to  the  principle  on  which  he  proposed  that  the  conces- 
aioo  should  be  made.  His  propositions  (he  said)  were  founded  on 
the  ancient  constitutional  poiicy  of  this  kingdom  respecting  repre- 
sentation ;  they  merely  followed  the  guidance  of  experience.  In  the 
cases  of  Wales,  the  county  palatine,  Chester,  and  Durham,  their  uti- 
lity to  this  country  was  coeval  with  their  admission  to  a  participation 
of  the  British  constitution :  our  constitutional  treatment  of  America 
had  caused  the  benefits  which  we  had  derived  from  that  country. 
Before  1763,  we  had  walked  with ' security,  advantage  and  honour; 
since  that  time,  discontent  and  trouble  had  prevailed*  ^'I  do  not 
(said  he)  examine  the  abstract  question  of  right ;  I  do  not  inquire 
whether  you  have  a  right  to  render  your  people  miserable ;  but,  whe- 
ther  it  is  not  your  interest  to  make  them  happy.  It  is  not  what  a 
lawyer  tells  me,  I  may  do ;  but  what  humanity,  reason,  and  justice, 
tell  me,  that  I  ought  to  do.  By  your  old  mode  of  treating  the  colo- 
nies, they  were  well  affected  to  you,  and  you  derived  from  them  im- 
mense and  rapidly  increasing  advanuge ;  by  your  new  mode,  they  are 
ill  affected  to  you,  and  you  have  obstructed  and  prevented  the  emolu- 
ment. I  recommend  to  you  to  return  from  the  measures  by  which 
you  now  lose,  to  those  by  which  you  formerly  gained."  From  these 
arguments  Mr.  Burke  formed  his  pacific  propositions:*  that  the 

*  He  moved  thtrteen  resolutions  i  of  which  the  six  first  contained  his  general 
ptinciples  and  plan :  1st.  He  moved.  That  Ihe  colonies  and  plantations  of  Great 
Britain  in  North  America,  consisting  of  fourteen  separate  governments,  and  con- 
taining two  millions  and  upwards  of  free  inhabitants,  have  not  had  the  liberty  and 
privilege  of  electing^  and  sending  any  knights  and  burresses  or  others,  to  repre- 
sent 'them  in  the  high  court  of  parliament.  3d]y,  That  the  said  colonies  and 
plantations  had  been  made  liable  to,  and  bounded  by,  several  subsidies,  pay- 
ments, rates,  and  taxes,  given  and  granted  by  parliament,  though  the  said  colo- 
nies and  plantations  have  not  their  knights  and  burgesses  in  the  said  high  court 
of  parliament  of  their  own  election;  to  represent  the  condition  of  their  country ; 
by  nek  whereof,  they  had  been  touched  and  grieved  by  subsidies  given,  granted* 
and  assented  to  in  the  said  court,  in  a  manner  preiudicial  to  the  commonwealth* 
quietness*  rest,  and  peace,  of  the  subjects  inhabiting  within  the  same.  Sdly, 
That  from  the  distance  of  the  said  colonies,  and  from  other  circumstances,  no 
method  bath  hitherto  been  devised  for  procuring  a  representation  in  parliament 
for  the  said  colonies.  4thly,  That  each  of  the  said  colonies  hath  within  Itself  a 
bod^  chosen,  in  part  or  in  whole,  by  the  freemen,  freeholders,  or  other  free  in- 
habitants thereof,  commonly  called  the  general  assembly,  or  general  court,  with 
powers  legally  to  raise,  levy,  and  assess,  according  to  the  several  usages  of  such 
colonies,  duties  and  taxes  towards  defravtng  all  sorts  of  public  services.  5th]y, 
That  the  said  general  assemblies,  genera!  courts,  or  other  bodies  legally  qualified 
as  aforesaid,  have  at  sundry  times  freely  granted  several  large  subsidies  and  pub- 
lic aids  for  his  majesty's  service,  according  to  their  abilities,  when  required  thereto 
by  letter  from  one  of  his  majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state ;  and  that  their 
right  to  grant  the  same,  and  theu  cheerfulness  and  sufficiency  in  the  BMgt^nU, 
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Americans  should  tax  themselves  by  their  own  representatives,  in 
their  own  assemblies,  agreeable  to  the  former  usage,  and  to  the  ana- 
logy of  the  British  constitution;  and  that  all  acts  imposing  daties 
should  be  repealed.  Though  a  speech  more  replete  with  wisdom 
was,  perhaps,  never  spoken  in  that  or  any  other  assembly,  yet  wisdom 
was  unavailing,  and  the  conciliatory  plan  was  rejected  by  men  deter- 
mined on  compulsory  measures. 

Mr.  Hartley  soon  after  proposed  a  scheme  of  reconcilement,  in- 
tended as  a  medium  between  the  systems  of  lord  North  and  Mr. 
Burke.  His  plan  was,  that,  at  the  desire  of  parliament,  the  secretary 
of  state  should  require  the  several  colonies  to  contribute  to  the  gene- 
ral expense  of  the  empire,  but  leave  the  amount  and  application  to 
the  contributors  themselves.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  requisition  of 
revenue  would  originate  with  parliament:  on  the  other,  colonists 
would  not  be  taxed  without  their  own  consent.  The  arguments  so 
often  repeated  in  favour  of  conciliation  and  of  coercion,  were  employed 
by  opposition  and  ministry ;  and,  as  before,  reason  was  overborne  by 
numbers. 

The  minister  now  introduced  a  second  restraining  bill,  for  extend- 
ing the  prohibitions  of  the  first  to  all  the  remaining  colonies,  except 
New- York ;  which,  after  undergoing  a  similar  discussion  as  the  other, 
was  passed  into  a  law.  Various  petitions  were  presented  to  his  ma- 
jesty, praying  for  the  adoption  of  new  measures  respecting  America; 
but  of  these,  the  most  remarkable  was  the  petition  of  the  city  of 
London,  presented  to  the  king  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wilkes  the  lord- 
mayor.  In  the  usual  style  of  the  addresses  of  the  city  for  several 
years,  this  paper  was  rather  a  remonstrance  than  a  petition :  it  justi- 
fied the  resistance  of  America,  as  founded  upon  constitutional  prin- 
ciples ;  asserted  that  the  colonies  were  driven  to  it  by  the  corruption 
and  tyranny  of  .the  British  government;  that  the  conduct  of  Britain 
towards  America  was  totally  opposite  to  the  principles  which  had 
produced  the  revolution,  and  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick ;  and  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  commerce,  prosperity,  peace, 
and  welfare  of  this  country.  His  majesty  expressed  particular  re- 
sentment at  both  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  this  expostulation.  A 
petition  was  about  thp  same  time  presented  to  the  house  of  peers 
from  the  British  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  praying  the 
favourable  interposition  of  their  lordships,  as  the  hereditary  guardians 
of  the  rights  of  the  people,  that  the  act  might  be  repealed  or  amended, 
and  that  the  petitioners  mi|[;ht  enjoy  their  constitutional  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  franchises.  Lord  Camden  moved  a  repeal  of  the  act,  on 
the  same  grounds  that  it  hud  been  opposed  in  the  former  year;  but 
the  motion  was  negatived:  and  a  similar  petition  presented  to  tho 
house  of  commons^  met  with  a  similar  fate. 

The  province  of  New- York  was  very  opposite  in  habits  and  senti- 
ments to  its  neighbours  of  New-England :  as  distinguished  for  love 
•of  gaiety  and  pleasure,  as  the  New-£nglanders  were  for  austerity  and 

m 

fiave  been  at  sundry  times  acknowledged  by  pariiament.  6th1y,  That  it  hath  been 
found  by  experience,  that  the  manner  of  granting  the  said  lupplies  and  Mt  by 
the  said  general  asserobltes,  hath  been  more  agreeable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
said  colonics,  and  more  beneficial  and  conducive  to  the  public  aervice*  tlian  the 
«node  of  givinp^  and  granting  aids  and  subsidies,  in  parliament,  to  be  raised  and 
jMtid  in  the  said  colonies. 
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puritanical  zeal ;  and  as  niQch  attached  to  monarchy »  as  the  ^thers 
were  devoted  to  republicanism.  They  had  been  uniformly  more  mo- 
derate than  any  of  either  the  middle  or  southern  colonies ;  in  their 
provincial  assembly,  they  refused  to  acknowledge  the  congress,  and 
declared  their  resolution  of  continuing  united  to  Great  Britain ;  they 
did  not,  however,  profess  unconstitutional  submission,  but  stated  the 
grounds  on  which  they  were  willing  to  continue  in  allegiance.  *  In 
their  statement,  they  included  various  grievances ;  drew  up  a  repre- 
sentation of  their  sentiments  and  wishes,  comprehending  an  entreaty 
for  the  redress  of  the  evils  which  they  alleged  to  exist,  and  trans- 
mitted it  to  their  agent  Mr.  Burke,  desiring  him  to  present  it  to  the 
house  of  commons.  In  introducing  this  paper  to  the  house,  Mr. 
Burke  expatiated  on  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  province  of 
New- York.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  violence  which  overspread  the 
continent,  that  colony  had  preserved  her  legislature  and  government 
entire ;  and  when  every  thing  elsewhere  was  tending  to  a  civil  war, 
she  dutifully  submitted  her  complaints  to  the  justice  and  clemency 
of  the  mother  country.  Their  direct  application  to  the  house  af- 
forded a  fair  opportunity  for  terminating  differences.  New-York  was 
a  centrical  province,  which  could  break  the  communication  between 
the  northern  and  southern  colonies ;  and,  by  having  that  coimtry  in 
our  favour,  we  might  be  able  to  coerce  the  rest.  He  proposed, 
therefore,  that  the  remonstrance  should  be  read.  Ministers  con- 
tended, that  the  form  of  the  address  rendered  its  admission  incon- 
sistent with  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  British  parliament ;  for  it 
avoided  the  name  of  a  petition,  lest  it  should  imply  obedience  to  the 
legislature :  the  representation  was  therefore  dismissed  unheard. 

Parliament  this  session  came  to  a  resolution  of  settling  Bucking- 
ham-house on  the  queen,  instead  of  Somerset-house,  and  vesting  the 
latter  building  in  his  majesty  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  certain  pub- 
lic offices.  The  last  business  which  occupied  the  session  of  1775  waa 
finance.  The  amount  of  the  supplies  for  the  year  was  4,307,450/. 
and  a  million  of  three  per  cent,  annuities  was  paid  off  at  88  per  cent.  ; 
1,205,000/.  exchequer  bills  were  discharged,  and  new  ones  to  an  equal 
amount  issued.  When  the  money  bills  received  the  royal  assent,  the 
speaker  addressed  his  majesty,  adverting  to  the  heaviness  of  the 
grants,  which  nothing  but  the  particular  exigencies  of  the  times  could 
justify  in  a  season  of  peace  :  but,  assuring^the  king,  that  if  the  Ame- 
ricans persisted  in  their  resistance,  the  commons  will  use  every  effort 
to  maintain  and  support  the  supremacy  of  the  legislature.  On  the 
26th  of  May,  his  majesty  closed  the  session  with  his  speech,  in  which 
he  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction  with  their  conduct.  He  declar- 
ed his  conviction,  that  the  conciliatory  propositions  would  have  the 
desired  effect  in  bringing  back  the  Americans  to  a  sense  of  their  du-> 
ty ;  he  informed  parliament,  that  he  had  received  satisfactory  assur- 
ances from  the  neighbouring  powers,  of  their  amicable  dispositions; 
and  particularly  thanked  the  houses  for  the  mark  of  their  attachment 
lately  shown  to  the  queen.  Thus  closed  a  session  of  parliament,  in 
which,  notwithstanding  the  ablest  efforts  to  effect  conciliation,  a  great 
majority,  bent  upon  coercion,  adopted  such  measures  as  rendered  a 
war  unavoidable  between  Britain  and  her  colonies. 

While  the  American  contest  occupied  the  chief  attention  of  parlia- 
ment, it  was  also  the  principal  subject  of  political  literature.    Three 
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vysteyii  of  condact  wore  proposed  bf  writert  on  our  dbputet  with  the 
colonies :  conciliation,  supported  by  many  able  authors,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  Mr.  Burke ;  coercion,  supported  by  a  great  number  of  wri« 
ters,  with  a  smaller  aggregate  of  ability,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  a 
man  of  no  less  eminent  talents,  doctor  Samuel  Johnson ;  the  third  sys* 
tern  was  that  of  Dean  Tucker,  who  proposed  entirely  to  relinquish 
Aitierica,  in  which  that  gentleman  stood  alone.  His  scheme  was  ri« 
diculed  at  the  time  by  both  parties ;  but  it  now  appears  that  eren  ato> 
tal  separation  would  have  been  more  fortunate  for  us  without  hostiU* 
ties,  than  a  plan  of  coercion,  which,  after  a  long  and  expensive  wari 
wan  to  end  with  that  separation :  the  event  has  justified  the  anticipa« 
tion  of  Dean  Tucker's  sagacity*  The  productions  of  Mr.  Burke  oa 
these  subjects  exhibit  to  the  historical  reader,  a  clear  and  complete 
view  of  what  had  been  our  policy  towards  America,  and  what  had  been 
the  consequences;  what  then  was  our  policy,  and  what  then  were  the  ] 
actual  and  probable  consequences.  They  also  present  to  the  political 
philosopher,  perspicuous  and  forcible  reasoning  upon  the  system 
which  government  had  adopted.  Doctor  Johnson's  essay,  manifestly 
as  it  demonstrated  the  metaphysical  ingenuity  of  its  author,  aflPorded 
little  light  on  the  merits  of  the  question.  It  is  a  chain  of  reasoning  upon 
an  assumption :  the  first  position  asserts  as  an  axiom,the  very  principle 
to  be  proved,  the  supremacy  of  parliament ;  it  attempts  to  dazzle  the 
understanding,  by  representing  analogies  between  subjects  totally  dis- 
similar.* In  politics,  indeed,  its  author  adhered  too  much  to  generali- 
ties  to  be  practically  beneficial ;  and  with  the  most  powerful  mind, 
habituated  to  abstraction,  he,  on  the  question  of  taxation  reasoned  ra- 
ther as  an  acute  schoolman,  than  as  an  able  statesman*  He  did  not 
enter  into  that  particular  consideration  of  the  actual  cases,  which  he 
employed  with  such  powerful  and  happy  effect  in  his  critical  and  mo« 
ral  writings.  While  Mr.  Burke  and  other  authors  supported  the 
cause  of  the  Americans  on  constitutional  principles,  and  the  wisdom 
of  doctor  Johnson  could  not^revent  his  peculiar  prejudices  from  op- 
erating in  impugning  the  claims  of  the  Americans  on  very  high  tory 
principles  ;  literary  advocates  arose  in  their  favour,  who  fell  into  the 
opposite  extreme.  Doctors  Priestley  and  Price,  dissenting  ministers 
of  very  great  ability  and  eminence,  refining  on  the  speculations  of  the 

*  Id  order  to  ridicule  the  resistance  of  America^  Johnson  supposes  Cornwall  to 
resolve  to  separate  itself  from  the  rest  of  England^  and  to  refuse  to  submit  to  an 
English  parliament :  holding  a  congress  at  Truro,  and  publishing  resolutions  sim^ 
larto  those  of  the  Americans.  **  Would  not  (he  says)  such  a  declaration  appear 
to  proceed  from  insanity  ?*'— The  cases  are  not  analogous :  Cornwall  is  fully  re- 
liresented  in  parliament ;  consequently,  could  not  have  the  aan^e  reason  for  re« 
aisting  our  legislature:  but  if  we  were  to  suppose  parliament  absurd  and  wicked 
enougl)  to  make  laws  depriving  Cornwall,  without  any  demerit,  of  the  most  vahia* 
ble  priTileges  of  Britons,  the  Cornishmen  would  have  a  right  to  resist  that  act,  be- 
cause oppressive,  unconstitutional,  and  unjust.  As  to  the  expediency  of  exertine 
the  lifht  of  resistance,  the  case  would  be  very  dtfievent  between  Comwdl  ana 
America  t  Cornwall  being  both  much  weaker  and  much  nearer  than  the  colonies. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  wisdom  of  Johnson  could  havelntended  the  ex- 
hibition of  this  fanciful  analogy  to  impress  reasoning  men.  In  the  whole  of  the 
work,  however,  he  shows,  that  he  considered  the  subjugation  of  America,  if  it 
IMTsevered  in  resistance,  as  certain.  With  many  estimable  and  admirable  quali- 
ties, by  no  means  as  a  mam  entertaining  a  just  Talue  for  freedom,  he  did  not  aa  a 
^"^^vBua  ascribe  to  it  iu  real  effects ;  he  did  not  reflect  on  the  energetic  apirit 
which  inapties  men  fighting  for  what  either  is,  or  they  think  to  be,  theu  liberties. 
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illustrious  Locke,  formed  theories  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  total* 
Ay  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  practice  in  any  society  of  human  be- 
ings^as  far  as  experience  ascertains  to  us  the  qualities  and  capacities 
of  man;  and  tending,  by  holding  up  fanciful  models  of  polity,  to  ren- 
der the  votaries  of  these  writers  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  estab- 
lishments. Thus  the  opposition  to  the  plans  respecting  Americay 
though  hitherto  defensible  on  constitutional  grounds,  gave  rise  to  dis- 
cussions productive  of  visionary  and  dangerous  doctrines^  which  even- 
tually promoted  very  unconstitutional  conduct. 
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Critical  sUte  of  affaiin  in  America — {^neral  enthtiBiasm  guided  by  prudence.-— 
The  provinciala  learn  tlie  reception  of  their  petitioni,  and  the  measuret^  of 
tlic  new  parliament. — Warlike  preparations— general  Gage  attempts  to  seize 
stores— detachment  sent  to  Concord — to  Lexington — first  hostilt  conflict  be- 
tween Britain  and  the  colonies — British  retire— an  American  army  raised — 
setond  meeting  of  congress — spirit  of  republicanism — New- York  accedes  to  the 
confederacy. — War — attempt  on  Ticonderoga — the  Americans  invest  Boston — 
battle  of  Bunker's  hill — Americans  not  cowards,  as  represent ed^provinciala 
elated  with  the  event — block  up  Boston — project  an  expedition  into  Canada — 
political  and  military  reasons. — Washington  commander-in-chief. — Montgomery 
heads  the  army  sent  to  Canada — progress  on  the  lakes — neglected  stated  the 
British  forts— enters  Canada — captures  Montreal — ^march  of  Arnold  across  the 
country — arrives  opposite  to  Quebec — junction  with  Montgomery — siege  of 
Quebec. — General  Carleton's  dispositions  for  its  defence—attempts  to  storm 
it — Montgomery  killed — aiege  raised. — Proceedings  in  the  south— of  lord  Dtin- 
more  in  Virginia.— Scheme  for  exciting  negroes  to  massacre  their  master*-^ 
Connellv'd  project.--Maryland—Carolinas.— Farther  proceedings  of  congress.— 
Besult  of  1775. 

In  America,  affairs  were  becoming  sTery  day  more  critical :  provincial 
differences  were  giving  way  to  common  confederation,  the  resolutions  of 
the  congress  became  the  political  creed,  and  the  people  were  preparing  to 
act  according  to  the  directions  of  that  body,  and  zeal  and  unanimity  were 
generally  prevalent  among  the  colonists.  Town  and  provincial  meetings, 
colonial  assemblies,  grand  juries,  judges,  and  even  private  parties,  all 
spoke  the  same  language,  and  breathed  the  same  spirit*:  ''  we  will  not  be 
taxed,  but  by  our  own  consent ;  we  will  not  receive  the  merchandise  of 
that  country  which  proposes  such  injustice ;  we  will  combine  in  defend- 
ing our  property,  and  resisting  oppression."  Accustomed  to  the  gratifi- 
cations derived  from  imported  luxuries,  the  inhabitants  of  this  rich  aod 
great  oommercial  country  resolutely  relinquished  all  those  indulgences  : 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  elegance  of  dress,  splendour  of  furniture,  pub- 
lic diversions,  the  conveniences,  ornaments,  and  relaxations  of  life,  were 
sacrificed  to  one  general  sympathy  ;  all  ranks  were  inspired  with  an  en- 
thusiasm, which,  from  whatever  cause  it  arises,  and  to  whatever  objects 
it  is  directed,  never  fails  to  be  most  powerful  in  its  operation,  and  im- 
portant in  its  effects.  The  merchant  resigned  the  advantages  of  com- 
merce ;  the  farmer  gave  up  the  sale  of  his  productions  and  the  beoeihs 
of  his  industry ;  the  mechanic,  the  manufacturer,  the  sailor,  submitted  to 
the  privation  of  their  usual  means  of  subsistence,  and  trusted  for  a  liveli- 
hood to  the  donations  of  the  opulent,  which,  from  the  same  sympathetic 
feelings,  and  conformity  of  opinions  and  determinations,  were  most  libe- 
rally bestowed.  It  was  not  temperance  that  rejected  luxury ;  it  was  not 
indolence  that  precluded  commercial  enterprise  and  professional  eflbrt ; 
it  was  not  generosity  which  made  the  rich  munificent ;  or  idleness  or  ser- 
vility which  made  the  poor  seek  subsistence  from  the  giAs  of  the  weoUhy. 
All  ordinary  springs  of  action  were  absorbed  by  the  love  of  liberty ;  and 
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the  enthusiastic  ardour  of  the  cotonists  was  regulated  and  guided  by  pru* 
dence  nni  firmness.  While  in  most  of  the  provinces  they  made  prepara* 
tions  for  hostility,  should  Britain  persevere  in  coercive  measures,  they 
abstained  from  actual  violence.  It  was  hoped  by  many,  that  the  petition 
of  congress  to  the  throne  would  be  attended  with  success ;  and  also,  that 
the  address  to  the  people  of  England  would  be  productive  of  useful  ef- 
fects, and  influence  the  deliberations  of  the  new  parliament  They  did 
not,  however,  intermit  their  attention  to  warlike  aiTaira ;  they  exercised 
and  trained  the  militia ;  and,  as  soon  as  advice  was  received  of  the  pro* 
clamation  issued  in  England  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  arms  and  am- 
munition to  America,  measures  were  speedily  taken  to  remedy  the  de« 
feet  For  this  purpose,  and  to  render  themselves  as  independent  as  pos- 
sible on  foreigners  for  the  supply  of  these  essential  articles,  mi\|s  were 
erected,  and  manufactories  formed,  both  at  Philadelphia  and  Virginia,* 
for  making  gunpowder,  and  encouragement  was  given  in  all  the  colonies 
to  the  fabrication  of  arms.  It  was  in  the  northern  provinces  that  hostili- 
ties commenced :  when  the  proclamation  concerning  warlike  stores  was 
known  in  Rhode-Island,  the  populace  rising,  seized  on  all  the  ordnance 
belonging  to  the  crown  in  that  province,  amounting  to  forty  pieces  of 
cannon,  which  had  been  placed  on  batteries  for  defending  the  harbour, 
and  these  they  removed  into  the  country.  Inquiry  having  been  made  by 
the  governor  concerning  this  procedure,  the  provincials  did  not  hesitate 
to  avow  that  their  object  was  to  prevent  the  cannon  from  falling  into  the 
bands  of  his  majesty's  forces,  and  that  they  intended  to  employ  them 
against  any  power  which  should  attempt  molestation.  The  assembly  of 
the  province  also  passed  resolutions  for  procuring  arms  and  military 
stores,  by  every  means  and  from  every  quarter  in  which  they  could  be 
obtained,  as  well  as  for  training  and  arming  the  inhabitants.  In  New- 
Hampshire,  hitherto  moderate,  the  proclamation  caused  an  insurrection ; 
a-  great  number  of  armed  men  assembled,  and,  surprising  a  small  fort 
called  William  and  Mary,  took  possession  of  the  ordnance  and  other  mi- 
litary stores.  Meanwhile  the  colonies  anxiously  waited  for  the  king's 
speech,  and  the  addresses  of  the  new  parliament;  the  tenour  of  which 
would  in  a  great  degree  determine  whether  the  British  government  meant 
coercion  or  conciliation.  On  the  arrival  of  those  papers,  they  produced 
the  very  effect  which  opposition  had  predicted.  Instead  of  intimidating 
the  Americans,  they  impelled  them  to  greater  firmness,  to  a  more  close 
and  general  union.  In  proportion  as  government  manifested  itself  earnest 
to  force  them  to  submission,  the  more  resolved  were  they  to  resist  that 
loree :  they  considered  Britain  as  attacking  their  rights  and  liberties,  and 
tiiese  they  determined  to  defend.  The  provincial  conventions  of  the 
sotithem  provinces  now  imitated  those  of  the  north,  in  passing  resolu- 
tions for  warlike  preparations ;  which,  before  the  arrival  of  the  speech 
and  addresses,  had  not  been  proposed  by  any  of  the  middle  or  southern 
assemblies,  but  had  been  left  to  individuals.  The  provincial  convention 
of  Pennsylvania  passed  a  resolution  of  the  nature  of  a  hostile  manifesto ; 
declaring  their  wish  to  see  harmony  restored  between  Britain  and  the  co- 
lonies, but  that  if  the  humble  and  loyal  petition  of  the  congress  to  his 
majesty  should  be  disregarded,  and  the  British  administration,  instead  of 
redressing  grievances,  were  determined  by  force  to  effect  a  submission 

♦  See  Stcdman. 
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to  the  late  arbitrary  acts  of  parliament,  ia  such  a  sihiatton  they  held  tt 
their  indispeosable  duty  to  resist  that  force,  and  at  every  hazard  to  defbnd 
the  dearest  privileges  of  America.  Preparations  were  now  making  through- 
out the  colonies  for  holding  a  general  congress  in  the  month  of  May ; 
while  in  the  intermediate  time  the  provincial  conventions  continued  to 
meet,  in  order  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  congress,  direct  and  hasten 
military  preparations,  and  encourage  the  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  people- 
But,  as  the  republican  spirit  of  Massachusetts  had  from  the  beginning 
carried  opposition  to  a  much  greater  length  than  in  the  other  colonies,  so 
in  this  province  actual  hostiUties  first  commenced.  The  provincial  con- 
gress having  met  in  February  1775,  directed  its  chief  attention  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  arms  and  warlike  stores,  by  purchase,  seizure,  or  any  other 
means.  Contributions  were  levied  for  defraying  the  expense  of  warlike 
preparations.  The  most  violent  of  the  Bostonians  had  removed  into  the 
country,  to  join  the  other  colonists ;  but  those  who  remained  in  the  town, 
though  less  outrageous,  were  equidly  hostile :  they  greatly  co-operated 
with  their  friends  in  the  country,  by  con^municatiog  whatever  they  could 
discover  of  the  intentions  of  the  British  governor,  and  by  this  roeajis  be- 
came more  instrumental  in  defeating  his  plans.  ' 

General  Gage  having  received  intelligence  that  some  ordnance  was 
deposited  at  Sidem,  on  the  26th  of  February  sent  a  detachment  to  bring 
the  stores  to  Boston.  The  troops  embarked  on  board  a  transport,  and 
landing  at  Marblehead,  proceeded  to  Salem ;  but  the  Americans  having 
received  information  of  the  design,  had  removed  the  cannon.  The  oom- 
mander  of  the  detachment  marched  fisurther  into  the  country,  in  hopes  of 
overtaking  the  stores  ;  but  was  stopt  by  a  small  river,  over  which  there 
had  been  a  drawbridge :  this  had  been  taken  up  by  a  multitude  of  people 
on  the  opposite  shore,  who  alleged  that  it  was  private  property,  over 
which  they  had  no  right  to  pass  without  the  consent  of  the  owner.  The 
officer,  seeing  a  boat,  resolved  to  make  use  of  it  for  transporting  his  men ; 
but  a  party  of  peasants  jumped  into  Uie  boat  with  axes,  and  cut  holes 
through  the  bottom*  A  scuffle  arose  between  them  and  the  soldiers 
about  the  boat :  a  clergyman  who  had  seen  the  whole  transaction,  inter- 
posed, and  having  convinced  the  people  that  the  pursuit  of  the  cannon 
was  now  too  late  to  be  successful,  prevailed  on  them  to  let  down  the 
bridge.  The  British  troops  passed :  and,  finding  their  object  unattainable, 
returned  to  Boston. 

During  the  spring,  the  provincial  agents  had  collected  a  great  quantity 
of  stores,  which  were  deposited  at  Concord,  a  town  situated  twen^  miles 
from  Boston.  Informed  of  the  magazine,  general  Gage  sent  a  body  of 
troops,  late  in  the  night  of  the  19th  of  April,  to  destroy  these  stores. 
The  detachment  consisted  of  the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry  of  his  ar- 
my, and  the  marines,  under  the  command  of  lieutenant-colonel  Smith 
and  major  Fitcairn,  amounting  to  about  nine  hundred  men.  The  troops 
took  every  precaution  to  prevent  the  provincials  from  being  informed  of 
their  march ;  but  they  had  not  advanced  many  miles,  before  it  was  per- 
ceived, by  the  firing  of  guos  and  the  ringing  of  bells,  that  the  country 
was  alarmed*  Colonel  Smith,  finding  that  their  destination  was  suspect- 
ed, if  not  discovered,  ordered  the  light  infantry  to  march  with  all  possible 
despatch  to  secure  the  bridges,  and  difierent  roads  beyond  Concord;  and 
to  intercept  the  stores,  should  they  be  attempted  to  bo  moved.  These 
companies  about  five  in  the  momiag  reached  Lexingtoni  fifteen  milea 
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firom  Boston,  where  they  saw  a  body  of  provincial  militia  assembled  on  a 
green  near  the  road.  The  Americans  befi>re  this  time  had  disclaimed  all 
design  of  attacking  the  king's  troops,  professed  to  take  up  arms  only  for 
the  purpose  of  self*defence»  and  avoided  skirmishes  with  the  British  sol* 
dters ;  but  on  this  day  hostilities  actually  commenced,  and  here  the  first 
blood  was  shed  in  the  contest  between  Britain  and  America.  When  the 
British  troops  approached,  the  Americans  were  questioned  for  what  pur- 
pose they  had  met,  and  ordered  to  disperse ;  on  which  the  colonists  im- 
mediately retired  in  confusion.  Several  guns  were  then  fired  upon  the 
king's  soldiers  from  a  stone  wall,  and  also  from  the  meeting-house  and 
other  buildings,  by  which  one  man  was  wounded,  and  a  horse  shot  under 
major  Pitcairn*  Our  soldiers  returned  the  fire,  killed  some  of  the  provin- 
cials, wounded  others,  and  dispersed  the  rest.  The  Americans  asserted 
that  the  fire  began  on  our  side ;  and,  besides  endeavouring  to  establish 
the  assertion  by  testimony,  argued  from  probability  ;  our  light  infantry 
consisted  of  six  companies ;  the  militia  assembled  at  Liexington,  of  only 
one  company ;  was  it  probable  (they  asked)  that  an  inferior  number  of 
militia  would  attack  a  superior  number  of  regular  troops  I  To  this  the 
obvious  answw  is,  the  indiscretion  of  an  alleged  act  is  not  a  proof  that  it 
was  not  committed,  nor  is  it  sufficient  to  overturn  positive  evidence.  The 
British  officers  who  were  present,  gave  the  account  which  general  Gage 
reported  in  his  letters  to  government,*  that  the  Americans  fired, first; 
and  on  the  testimony  of  several  respectable  gentlemen  of  unimpeached 
character,  this  assertion  rests. 

The  Americans  being  routed,  the  light  infantry,  who  were  now  over- 
taken by  the  grenadiers,  marched  forward  to  Concord.  A  body  of  pro- 
vincial militia  being  assembled  upon  a  hill  near  the  entrance  of  the  town, 
the  light  infantry  were  ordered  to  drive  them  from  that  position,  when  tho 
provincials  were  accordingly  dislodged,  and  pursued  to  a  bridge  beyond 
the  town  ;  but  rallying  on  the  other  side,  a  sharp  action  ensued,  in  which 
several  of  both  parties  were  killed  and  wounded.  Meanwhile  the  grena- 
diers destroyed  the  stores  at  Concord ;  and  the  purpose  of  the  expedition 
being  accomplished,  the  light  infantry  were  ordered  to  retire,  and  the 
whole  detachment  to  march  back  to  Boston.  The  provincials  being  by 
this  time  alarmed,  assembled  from  all  quarters,  and  posting  themselves 
in  ambuscade,  among  trees,  in  houses,  and  behind  walls,  harassed  the 
British  troops  on  the  flank  and  rear.  On  their  arrival  at  Lexington,  the 
king's  soldiers  met  lord  Percy,  who  was  advancing  with  a  second  de- 
tachment to  support  the  first.  The  corps  which  had  been  at  Concord 
was  so  overcome  with  fatigue,  that  they  were  obliged  to  lie  down  for  rest 
on  the  ground,  while  lord  Percy  formed  his  fresh  troops  into  a  square, 
which  enclosed  colonel  Smith's  party.  The  troops  being  refreshed,  they 
proceeded  on  their  march  to  Boston,  still  very  much  harassed  by  the 
Americans,  whose  fire  they  could  not  return,  as  it  issued  from  concealed 
situations,  which  they  left  as  soon  as  their  muskets  had  been  discharged. 
They  arrived  at  Boston  late  in  the  evening,  quite  exhausted ;  the  loss 
on  each  side  amounted  to  about  sixty  killed  and  wounded.  This  first 
engagement  demonstrated,  that  the  Americans,  though  not  inured  to 
military  discipline,  possessed  both  courage  and  activitv ;  and,  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  country,  had  skill  to  avail  themselves  of  that  advaa- 

*  London  Gazette  of  June  10th,  1775. 
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tage.  The  conflict  also  illustrated  the  species  of  waiTare  by  which  they 
could  most  successfully  annoy,  the  British  soldiers.  In  open  field  they 
could  not,  till  better  disciplined,  meet  us  without  certain  loss ;  but  by 
ambuscade,  harassing  our  marches  and  straitening  oCir  quarters,  they 
were  able  to  compensate  their  deficiency  in  a  regular  battle.  Their  own 
military  state,  and  the  nature  of  the  country,  dictated  irregular  operations, 
and  the  occurrences  of  this  day  exemplilted  the  expediency  of  a  cqrsory 
mode.  The  British  troops,  though  consisting  in  all  o^  two  thousand 
men,  being  so  pressed  by  those  desultory  assailants,  ftuiher  proved,  that 
the  Americans  were  not  altogether  such  contemptible  warriors  as  the  in-> 
formers  of  goyemment  had  represented,  and  the  credulity  of  ministers 
and  their  supporters  believed. 

The  Americans  represented  this  march  of  the  British  troops  back  to 
Boston  as  a 'retreat,  and  themselves  as  having  gained  a  victory ;  at  the 
same  time  they  declared  hostilities  to  have  been  begun  by  the  king's 
forces.  Irritated  by  this  conceived  aggression,  &nd  by  the  reduction 
of  their  stores,  and  elated  by  their  supposed  success,  their  countrymen 
imagined  that  they  could  drive  the  royal  army  froro<  Boston :  they  were 
farther  inflamed  by  a  report,  that  one  object  of  the  expedition  to  Concord 
was  to  seize  John  Hancock,  already  mentioned,  and  Samuel  Adams,  two 
leading  characters  in  the  provincial  convention,  and  the  latter  a  delegate 
to  the  general  congress.  The  militia  poured  in  from  every  quarter  of  the 
province,  and  formed  a  considerable  army,  with  which  they  invested  Bos- 
ton. The  army  being  in  the  field,  the  provincial  congress  passed  regu- 
lations for  arraying  it,  fixing  the  pay  of  the  officers  and  soldiers,  levying 
money,  and  establishing  a  paper  currency  to  defray  expenses,  pledging 
at  the  same  time  the  faith  of  the  provinces  for  the  payment  of  its  notes. 
The  congress  farther  resolved,  that  general  Gage,  by  his  late  conduct, 
had  utterly  disqualified  himself  from  acting  in  the  province  as  governor, 
or  in  any  other  capacity,  and  that  no  obedience  was  due  to  him ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  he  was  to  be  considered  as  an  inveterate  enemy. 
Thus  they  assumed  both  the  legislative  and  executive  authority :  mean- 
while they  attempted  to  justify  their  conduct  in  an  address  to  die  people 
of  Great  Britain ;  to  whom  they  presented  their  statement  of  the  actions 
at  Lexington  and  Concord.  They  still  made  great  professions  of  loyalty, 
but  would  not  (they  said)  tamely  submit  to  persecution  and  tyranny ;  ap- 
pealed to  heaven  for  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  declared,  that  they 
were  determined  either  to  be  free,  or  die.  Their  account  of  the  contest 
at  Lexington  being  rapidly  spread  through  the  other  colonies,  was  re- 
ceived with  unhesitating  belief,  and  produced  throughout  the  continent 
nearty  the  same  effect  as  in  their  own  province ;  stimulating  resentment 
to  hostility,  and  encouraging  hopes  of  success.  Similar  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  the  other  provinces,  concerning  the  array  of  an  army,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  revenue,  and  the  civil  administration  of  affairs.  Lord 
North's  conciliatory  plan  now  arriving,  was  every  where  rejected,  and 
increased  their  indignation.  It  was  (tliey  said)  a  weak  attempt  to  disu- 
nite, the  colonies,  and,  by  detaching  a  part  from  the  defence  of  their 
rights,  to  reduce  the  whole  to  such  terms,  as  the  British  government 
thought  proper  to  impose :  they  execrated  the  intention  as  t3rratmical, 
-but  despised  the  design  as  inefficacious. 

Such  was  the  American  disposition  of  mind  when  the  general  congress 
assembled  on  the  appoiated  day  at  Philadelphia:  and  the  measures 
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• 
which  they  adopted,  coDfirmed  the  provincial  meetings  in  their  resolu- 
tions and  conduct.  The  influence  of  the  sentiments  and  principles  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  had  been  growing  stronger  in  the  other  colonies, 
ever  since  the  Boston  port  bill :  in  that  province  originated  the  general 
continental  assembly,  the  confederacy  of  the  association,  the  several  ad- 
dresses, and,  in  short,  the  chief  resolutions  of  the  congress  of  1774. 
In  the  present  session  their  first  step  was,  to  appoint  Mr.  Hancock,  the 
most  active  instigator  of  Massachusetts,  president.  Their  next  mea- 
sure was,  to  raise  an  army,  and  establish  a  paper  currency,  according  to 
the  model  of  Massachusetts.  On  these  notes  was  inscribed,  Tke  Untied 
Colonies,  as  the  security  for  realising  the  nominal  value  of  this  currency. 
To  retaliate  upon  Britain  for  the  prohibitory  act,  they  strictly  prohibited 
the  colonies  from  supplying  the  British  fisheries  with  any  kind  of  provi- 
sion ;  and,  to  render  this  order  the  more  efiectual,  stopped  all  exporta- 
tion to  those  settlements  which  still  retained  their  obedience.  They 
voted,  that  the  conopact  between  the  crown  and  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  was  dissolved  by  .the  violation  of  the  charter  of  William  and 
Mary ;  and  therefore  recommended  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  province, 
to  proceed  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  government,  by  electing  a  go- 
vernor, assistants,  and  a  house  of  assembly,  according  to  the  powers 
contained  in  their  original  charter.  They  passed  another  resolution,  that 
no  order  for  money  written  by  any  officer  of  the  British  army  or  navy, 
their  agents  or  contractors,  should  be  received  or  negotiated,  or  supplies 
of  any  kind  afforded  either  to  land  or  sea  forces  in  British  service :  they 
also  erected  a  general  post-office  at  Philadelphia,  to  extend  through  the 
united  colonies.  Thus  did  the  general  congress  assume  all  the  powers 
of  sovereign  authority ;  they  agreed  on  articles  of  perpetual  union,  by 
which  they  formed  themselves  into  a  federal  repubhc  for  common  de- 
fence, for  the  security  of  liberty  and  property,  the  safety  of  persons  and 
families,  and  mutual  and  general  welfare.  Each  colony  was  to  regulate 
its  constitution  within  its  own  limits,  according  to  the  determination  of 
its  convention;  but  whatever  regarded  federal  security,  welfare,  and 
prosperity,  was  to  depend  on  the  congress.  This  body  was  also  to  have 
the  determination  of  peace  and  war,  alliances,  and  arrangements  for 
general  commerce  or  currency.  The  congress  was  to  appoint,  for  the 
exe(5Utive  government  of  the  United  States,  a  council  of  twelve  from 
their  own  body,  to  hold  offices  for  a  limited  time ;  and  any  of  the  colo- 
nies of  North  America,  which  had  not  joined  the  association,  might  be- 
come members  of  the  confederacy,  on  agreeing  to  the  conditions. 

These  were  the  leading  institutions  of  a  combination,  which  formed  its 
system  on  principles  evidently  not  monarchical.  Several  colonies  had 
been  loyal,  and  attached  to  kingly  government,  though  others  were 
originally  democratic ;  but  now  the  measures  of  the  British  administration 
had  amcdgamated  all  their  provincial  differences  into  one  mass  of  repub- 
licanism. The  province  of  New- York,  disgusted  at  the  disregard  shown 
to  their  application  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  now  entered  into  the 
colonial  views  with  as  much  eagerness  as  their  most  ardent  neighbours. 
Georgia  also  in  a  few  weeks  joined  the  confederacy ;  and  thus  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  Florida  there  was  one  general  determination  to  resist  the  claims 
of  Great  Britain. 

In  this  month  some  private  persons  belonging  to  the  back  settlements 
of  New- York  and  Massachusetts)  without  any  public  conmiuid  or  even 
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suggestion,  undertook  an  expedition  to  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point. 
The  leader  of  this  enterprise  was  an  active  adventurer,  named  Ethan 
Alien :  this  partisan,  having  been  frequently  at  Ticonderoga,  had  ob- 
served a  great  want  of  discipline  in  the  garrison,  from  which  be  inferred 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  take  it  by  surprise.  Having  proceeded  with  se- 
crecy and  despatch,  he  captured  the  fort  without  any  resistance,  and  im- 
mediately after  made  himself  master  of  Crown  Point  These  fortresses, 
by  commanding  lakes  George  and  Champlain,  and  forming  one  of  the 
gates  of  Canada,  were  of  signal  importance;  but  ministers  having  been 
so  completely  misinformed  as  to  expect  no  military  exertions  from  the 
Americans,  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  guard  against  their  enter- 
prises. 

The  provincial  forces  now  blockaded  Boston  by  land ;  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  refusing  to  supply  the  British  with  fresh  provisions  and 
vegetables  by  sea,  they  began  to  experience  the  inconveniences  of  a  com- 
plete investment  These  were  increased  by  the  number  of  inhabitants 
who  still  remained  in  the  town,  and  whom  the  governor  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  retain  as  hostages.  On  the  25th  of  May,  a  consideiable  re-eo- 
forcement  arrived  from  Britain,  under  generals  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and 
Clinton.  Gage,  who  since  the  formation  of  the  American  army  had  con- 
fined himself  to  defence,  now  judged  his  force  sufficiently  strong  for 
offensive  measures.  As  a  preliminary  step  to  the  commencement  of  his 
movements,  on  the  12th  of  June  he  issued  a  proclamation,  offering  in 
his  majesty's  name  a  free  pardon  to  those  who  should  forthwith  lay  down 
their  arms  (John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams  only  excepted),  and  threat- 
ening with  punishment  all  who  delayed  to  avail  themselves  of  die  prof- 
fered mercy.  By  the  same  edict,  martial  law  was  declared  to  be  in 
force  in  the  province,  until  peace  and  order  should  be  so  far  restored, 
Uiat  justice  might  be  again  administered  in  the  civil  courts*  This  pro- 
clamation was  not  only  disregarded  by  the  provincials,  but  considered  as 
the  prelude  to  immediate  action ;  dispositions  were  therefore  made  for 
hostilities. 

The  town  of  Boston  is  situated  upon  a  neck  of  land,  projecting  north- 
east into  the  ocean,  and  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  narrow  isth- 
mus, formed  by  the  sea  on  the  south,  and  Charles  river  on  the  north. 
Across  the  mouth  of  the  river,  north-west  from  Boston,  is  another  neck 
of  kmd,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  which  is  situated  Charlestown,  some- 
what more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  over  the  frith  from  Boston*  This  ia 
a  spacious  and  well  buUt  town,  and  an  advantageous  post  for  either  the 
attack  or  defence  of  the  neighbouring  city;  it  had  hitherto  been  neglect- 
ed, however,  by  both  parties.  General  Gage,  perceiving  hostilities 
inevitable,  prepared  to  fortify  this  post  Informed  of  the  govemor'a 
intention,  the  provincials  resolved,  if  possible,  to  prevent  its  execution, 
by  occupjring  it  thems^ves.  Between  the  isthmus  aaid  town  of  Charles- 
town,  there  is  a  rising  ground  called  Bunker's  hill,  of  gradual  ascent 
from  the  country,  but  very  ateep  on  the  side  of  the  town,  and  near 
enough  to  Boston  to  be  within  cannon  shot.  This  position  the  provin- 
cials resolved  to  seize  uid  fortify;  and  to  execute  the  design^  a  strong 
detachment  marched  from  the  camp  at  Cambridge,  about  nine  in  the 
evening  of  the  16th  of  June,  which,  passing  sOently  to  Charlestown*neck, 
reached  the  top  of  Bunker's  hill  without  being  discovered.  Having  pre- 
viously provided  tools  for  intteochment,  they  spent  tho  night  in  thn»w- 
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ing  Qp  works  in  front;  and  with  such  activity  and  despatch  did  they  pro- 
ceed, that  before  the  morning  their  fortifications  in  many  places  were 
cannon  proof.  At  break  of  db&j  the  alarm  was  given  at  Boston,  and  a 
cannonade  began  from  a  battery,  the  town,  and  the  ships  of  war  in  the 
harboAr.  The  provincials,  nevertheless,  went  on  with  their  works,  and 
bore  the  fire  with  great  firmness.  About  noon,  general  Gage  sent  a  de- 
tachment  over  to  the  peninsula  of  Charlestown,  under  the  command  of 
major-general  Howe  and  brigadier-general  Pigot,  with  orders  to  drive 
the  provincials  from  their  works.  The  troops  formed  without  opposi- 
tion, as  soon  as  they  landed ;  but  the  generals  perceiving  the  colonists  to 
be  strongly  posted  on  the  heights,  already  numerous,  and  additional 
troops  pouring  in  to  their  aid,  determined  to  send  over  for  a  re-enforce- 
ment. A  fresh  detachment  soon  arriving,  the  whole  body,  consisting 
of  more  than  two  thoosand  men,  moved  on  in  two  lines  towards  the  ene- 
my, having  the  light  infantry  on  the  right,  and  the  grenadiers  on  the  lef^. 
The  Americans  had  their  right  wing  near  Charlestown,  and  were  covered 
by  a  body  of  troops  posted  in  that  town,  as  well  as  by  a  redoubt  which 
they  had  raised  in  the  morning.  The  battle  was  begun  by  the  British 
artillery,  and  soon  became  general.  The  British  led  wing  was  much 
annoyed  by  firing  from  the  houses  of  Charlestown,  and  a  very  severe 
conflict  took  place  in  that  town.  The  main  body  of  the  provincials 
meanwhile  received  general  Howe's  division  with  great  vigour,  and  kept 
up  a  close  fire,  which  it  required  the  utmost  efibrts  of  the  regulars  to 
withstand,  and  they  could  not  avoid  being  thrown  into  some  disorder; 
bat  rallying,  and  being  encouraged  by  their  officers,  they  returned  to  the 
charge  with  impetuosity,  chmbed  up  the  steep  hill  in  the  face  of  the  ene- 
my's &rej  and  forced  the  intrenchments  with  fixed  bayonets.  General 
Pigot,  after  experiencing  a  gallant  resistance,  the  town  of  Charlestown 
having  been  set  on  fire,  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy  from  their  re- 
doubt; and  in  the  retreat  the  provincials  sustained  considerable  loss  from 
the  cannonade  of  floating  batteries  and  ships  of  war  in  Boston  harbour. 

Though  in  this  engagement  the  British  carried  their  point,  they  suc- 
ceeded at  a  great  expense,  having  lost  more  than  half  tne  detachment; 
two  hundred  and  twenty-six  were  killed,  and  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
eig^t  wounded;  nineteen  commissioned  officers  being  included  in  me 
former,  and  seventy  in  the  latter.  Among  the  killed  were,  lieutenant 
colonel  Abercrombie  and  major  Pitcairn,  officers  of  eminent  respecta- 
bility, and  extremely  lamented.  The  loss  of  the  Americans,  according 
to  their  own  account,  did  not  exceed  four  hundred  and  fifty.  The  plan 
of  attack  by  the  British  has  been  blamed  by  some  military  critics,  who 
have  declared  that  the  generals  ought  to  have  gone*  round  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  commenced  their  attack  from  the  western  side  of  the  hill, 
where  it  was  easy  of  ascent^  and  that  thus  the  Americans  would  not 
have  been  defended  by  their  works,  which  were  only  raised  opposite  ij9 
Boston,  and  not  round  the  whole  hill;  besides  which,  they  mi^thave 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  provincials,,  and  compelled  them  to  surrender 
at  discretion.  It  was  replied  to  these  strictures,  that  the  British  them- 
selves, by  the  proposed  movement  would  have  been  exposed  to  the 
main  army  of  their  antagonists,  and  hemmed  in  between  that  force  and 
the  detachment  at  Bunker's  hill.  The  British  were  also  blamed  for  not 
pursuing  the  retreating  Americans,  and  defended  on  the  same  grounds 
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as  from  the  censure  of  the  attacks:  they  might  thus  have  exposed  them- 
selves to  a  numerous  body  of  fresh  enemies.  The  battle  of  Bunker's 
hill  was  anew  instance  of  me  valour  of  Bntish  troops;  but  in  that  respect 
proved  no  more  than  what  liad  been  uniformly  experienced,  and  was 
therefore  to  be  confidently  expected.  On  the  other  hand,  it  evinced 
the  valour  of  the  Americans,  who  though  rough  undisciplined  peasants, 
had  made  so  bold  and  obstinate  a  stand  against  regular  troops,  and 
demonstrated  how  inaccurately  ministry  had  been  informed,  or  how 
weakly  they  had  reasoned,  when  they  concluded  that  the  colonists  would 
not  fight  The  provincials,  after  the  battle  of  Bunker's  hill,  fortified 
another  hill  opposite  to  it,  and  without  the  isthmus;  and  thus  enclosed 
4he  king's  troops  in  the  peninsula  of  Charlestown  as  well  as  Boston.  The 
British  claimed  the  honour  of  the  victory,  because  they  had  driven  the 
enemy  from  the  field;  the  Americans  asserted  that  they  were  really 
successful,  because,  though  dislodged  from  one  post,  they  had  blocked 
up  the  regulars,  and  by  keeping  tnem  from  offensive  operations,  frus- 
trated the  purpose  for  which  tney  had  been  sent.  The  royal  arms  (they 
said)  had  been  sent  there  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  this  province,  in- 
stead of  effecting  v^hicli  they  were  debarred  by  the  provincials  from 
every  offensive  operation. 

The  general  congress  still  continued  to  sit;  and  having  received 
Gage's  proclamation,  considering  it  as  a  hostile  manifesto,  they  resolved 
to  answer  it  by  a  counter  manifesto,  settins  forth  the  causes  and  necessity 
of  taking  arms.  This  was  a  very  masteny  paper,  and  in  point  of  abili- 
ty equal  to  any  public  declaration  recorded  in  diplomatic  history.  It 
enumerated  with  clearness  and  plausibility,  the  alleged  causes  of  the 
war,  deduced  the  history  of  the  American  colonies  from  their  first 
establishment,  marked  the  principlesof  their  settlements,  and  described 
their  conduct  to  have  been  such  as  their  principles  required.  It  also 
sketched  the  policy  of  Britidn  in  former  times,  and  in  the  present;  the 
beneficial  consequences  which  accrued  to  both  parties  from  the  one,  and 
the  baneful  effects  from  the  other;  repeated  the  grievances  before  stated ; 
ttid  added  new  subjects  of  complaint,  in  the  redress  ai)d  hearing  re- 
ftsed,  and  in  the  measures  for  subjugation  adopted.  After  detailing 
those  acts  and  counsels,  as  being,  together  with  antecedent  proceedings, 
the  causes  of  the  war,  and  appealing  to  God  and  man  for  itsjostice,  they 
iipecifted  the  resources  by  which  they  should  be  able  to  carry  it  on  witn 
force  and  efteet.  They  still  professed  to  deprecate  the  continuance  of 
hostilities;  and  durine  this  session^  they  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  king, 
praying  that  he  would  prevent  the  farmer  effusion  of  blood,  and  adopt 
some  means  for  a  change  of  measures  respecting  America.  They  also 
sjmealed  in  addresses  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

whatever  might  be  their  aesire  for  peace,  they  were  not  only  pre- 
iiariBg  for  defensive  war,  but  forming  plans  of  offensive  operations 
They  appointed  George  Washington,  esq.  (a  gentleman  of  independent 
fortune  in  Virginia,  who  had  acquired  considerable  experience  and 
eharacter  durinethe  preceding  war,)  commander  in  chief  of  the  Ameri- 
can finrces,  ana  nominated  Artemus  Ward,  Charles  Lee,  Philip  Schuy- 
ler, and  Israel  Pitcaini,esqrs.  to  be  major-generals;  and  Horatio  Gates, 
esq.  adjutant-general.  Of  these  general  officers,  Lee  and  Grates  were 
English  gentlemen,  who  had  acquired  honour  in  the  last  war,  and  who, 
from  disgust  or  principle,  now  joined  the  Americans;  Ward  and  Pit- 
caim  were  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  Schuyler  of  New  Yprk.  The  con- 
gress also  fixed  and  assigned  the  pay  of  both  oflScers  and  soldiers;  Uic 
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latter  of  whom  were  mach  better  provided  for,  than  those  upon  onr  ed- 
tablishment  In  Julr  1775,  general  Washington  arrived  at  the  camp 
before  Boston,  and  all  ranks  vied  in  testifying  attachment  and  respect 
for  their  new  commander.  The  military  spirit  was  very  high  through* 
out  the  continent;  persons  of  family  and  fortune,  who  were  not  appoint- 
ed  officers,  entered  cheei  fully  as  privates,  and  served  with  alacrity; 
even  many  of  the  younger  quakers,  forgetting  their  passive  principles  of 
forbearance  and  non-resistance,  took  up  arms,  formed  themselves  into 
companies  at  Philadelphia,  and  applied  with  tlie  f^reatest  labour  and  as- 
siduity to  acquire  proficiency  in  the  military  exercise  and  discipline. 

Boston  continued  to  be  blocked  up  during  the  whole  year,  and  the 
British  troops  were  greatly  reduced  by  disease,  and  various  evils  inci- 
dent to  such  a  situation.  The  government  had  declared  a  resolution 
to  subjugate  the  Americans  if  they  did  not  submit,  and  the  colonies  not 
having  yielded,  government  had  made  the  attempt,  proclaiming  its  aS' 
surance  of  success.  The  event  was,  that  our  troops,  instead  of  making 
any  progress  in  reducing;  the  enemy,  were  shut  up  in  a  corner,  and  f brcea 
to  remain  in  a  state  of  inaction.  Such  was  the  result  of  the  first  cam- 
paign of  Britain  against  Massachusetts  Bay. 

The  congress  began  now  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  Canada.  In  that 
province,  uiey  knew  the  late  acts  were  very  unpopular,  not  only  among 
the  British  settlers,  but  the  French  Canadians  themselves,  who  having 
experienced  the  difterence  between  a  French  and  British  constitution, 
gave  the  preference  to  the  latter.:  and  besides,  having  formed  connex- 
ions with  their  fellow  subjects,  many  of  tliem  adapted  their  sentiments. 
The  Canadians  were  displeased  with  the  neglect  of  the  petition  present- 
ed against  an  offensive  law,  and  therefore  the  more  readily  disposed  to 
favour  associations  against  odious  acts.  The  extraordinary  powers  pla- 
ced in  the  hands  of  general  Carleton,  governor  of  Canada,  by  a  late  com- 
mission, were  new  and  alarming,  and  appeared  to  the  inhabitants  evi- 
dently to  demonstrate  the  purposes  for  wnich  they  were  granted.  Bv 
these  he  was  authorized  to  embody  and  arm  the  Canadians,  to  march 
them  out  of  the  country  for  the  subjugation  of  the  other  colonies,  and  to 
proceed  even  to  capital  punishment  in  all  places  against  those  whom 
he  should  deem  rebels  and  opposers  of  the  laws.  As  soon  as  British 
troops  should  arrive  sufficient  in  number  to  enable  them  to  act  offensive- 
ly, tne  colonists  did  not  doubt  that  thev  would  march  down  from  behind 
upon  the  resisting  provinces.  He  had  also  engaged  a  number  of  Indians^ 
as  the  provincials  supposed,  with  the  same  intent  To  co-operate  with 
the  disaffected  in  Canada,  and  to  anticipate  the  probable  and  sus- 
pected designs  of  general  Carleton,  they  formed  the  bold  project  of  in- 
vading his  province.  The  scheme  being  adopted,  its  successful  execu- 
tion depended  chiefly  on  the  celerity  of  movement;  while  the  British 
troops  were  cooped  up  at  Boston,  and  before  re-enforcements  could  ar- 
rive from  England.  The  advantages  gained  by  Ethan  Allen  greatly 
facilitated  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  In  August,  three  thousand 
men,  commanded  by  generals  Schuyler  and  Mon^mery,  marched  to 
lake  Champlain;  which  crossing  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  they  proceeded 
to  St.  John's.  Schuyler  now  falling  sick,  the  command  devolved  up- 
on gener^  Montgomery.  This  gentleman,  by  birth  an  Irishman,  and 
of  a  good  family,  had  served  in  tlie  seven  years  war  with  great  reputa- 
tion in  America;  after  die  peace,  he  had  settled  in  that  country,  pur- 
chased an  estate  in  Ncw-i ork,  married  a  lady  of  that  province,  and 
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firom  that  time  considered  himself  as  an  American*  He  was  a  mat 
lover  of  liberty;  and  conceiving  the  Americans  to  be  oppressed  and 
driven  to  resistance,  he  was  induced  bj  principle  to  quit  the  sweets  of 
an  easy  fortune,  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  loved  philosophical  rural  life, 
with  the  highest  domestic  felicity,  and  to  take  an  active  share  in  all  the 
dangers  of  war.  Besides  his  skill  in  military  aflfairs,  he  possessed  in  a 
high  degree  the  important  power  of  conciliating  the  affections  of  men: 
thus  he  easily  recruited  his  troops,  and  rendered  them  ardent  in  the 
execution  of  his  designs.  He  detached  the  Indians  from  seneral  Carle- 
ton's  sei-vice,  and  having  received  some  re-enforcements  n-om  the  artil- 
lery, prepared  to  besiege  Fort  St  John's,  which  was  garrisoned  by  the 
seventh  and  twenty-sixm  regiments,  being  nearly  all  uie  British  troops 
in  Canada.*  The  popularity  of  the  cause  and  of  the  general,  procured 
the  Americans  supplies  of  provisions,  and  every  other  assistance  which 
the  Canadians  could  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the  siege*  The 
progress  of  Montgomery,  however,  was  retarded  by  want  of  ammunition, 
and  to  supply  this  defect,  he  proposed  to  make  himself  master  of  Fort 
Champlam,  a  small  garrison,  five  miles  from  the  scene  of  his  operations, 
in  which  he  understood  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammunition  was 
deposited.  In  the  fort  there  were  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  men, 
commanded  by  major  Stopford.  Montgomery  sent  against  the  place 
three  hundred  men,  with  only  two  six  pounders,  and  hardly  any  am- 
munition; they  formed  no  regular  battery,  which  would,  indeed,  have 
been  useless  to  a  (orce  so  scantily  provided  with  artillery.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  the  garrison  would  have  been  able  to  hold  out  against  such 
a  siece,  but  it  surrendered  the  Sd  of  November,  on  condition  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  ^  out  with  the  honours  of  war.  It  was  much  re- 
gretted, that  the  English  commander  had  not  destroved  the  ammunition; 
as,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  it  enabled  them  to  proceed 
with  more  important  operations.  Meanwhile,  Ethan  Allen,  understand- 
ing that  Montreal  was  in  a  very  defenceless  state,  attempted  to  add 
this  important  place  to  his  former  conquests;  and  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  he  crossed  the  river  St  Lawrence,  about  three  miles 
below  Montreal;  but  the  towns-people,  being  better  disposed  towards 
England  than  many  of  the  other  Canadians,  joined  the  garrison,  which 
Ad  not  exceed  thirty-six  men,  and  under  major  Campbell  attacked 
and  defeated  Ethan  Allen's  detachment,  and  took  the  colonel  himself 
prisoner. 

Colonel  Maclaine,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer,  a  Scotch  hie liland- 
er  by  birth,  prepared  to  raise  a  regiment  of  his  counti-ymen,  who  had 
emigrated  from  the  Western  Isles  to  America,  and  had  not  obtained 
the  settlements  which  they  expected.  Having  collected  about  three 
hundred,  he  ^ve  them  the  title  of  the  Royal  Highland  Emigrants,  and 
proceeded  with  them  to  Montreal,  expecting  to  be  joined  by  general 
Carleton,  who  intended  to  cross  the  riv^r  at  that  place,  and  march  to 
the  relief  of  St  John's.  The  general  arriving,  found  his  whole  force, 
including  the  party  by  which  he  was  there  joined,  not  to  exceed  a  thou- 
sand men«  and  chiefly  irregulars.  With  tiiese  having  attempted  to  land 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  he  was  encountered  by  a  party  of  the 
provincials,  who  easily  repulsed  his  forces,  still  more  undisciplined  tiian 
"ttiemselves,  and  disconcerted  his  whole  project.  The  capture  of  Fort 
Champlain  on  the  20th  of  October  greatly  facilitated  the  siege  of  St 
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John's,  now  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  assistance  from  the  governor  of 
Canadiu  The  American  general  having  obtained  plenty  ofammunitiony 
proceeded  with  such  vigour,  that  in  ten  davs  he  compelled  the  fort  to 
surrender  at  discretion  on  the  2d  of  November.  Montgomery  lost  no 
time  in  improving  his  advantage,  but,  crossing  St  Lawrence,  proceeded 
to  Montreal,  which  being  incapable  of  defence  against  the  American 
force,  the  general  evacuated  it,  and  retired  to  Quebec  The  Americans, 
finding  l^lontreal  defenceless,  when  the  inhabitants  offered  to  capitu- 
late, answered,  that  from  their  situation  they  could  not,  as  enemies, 
have  any  title  to  expect  a  capitulation;  that,  however,  tlie  Americans 
had  not  come  to  Canada  as  enemies,  but  as  friends;  on  that  ground,  he 
pledged  himelf  to  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  conform- 
ably to  the  Britisn  constitution  before  its  violation  by  the  Canada  act, 
ana  promised  to  burthen  them  as  little  as  possible.  Montgomery's  mo- 
derate proceedings  increased  his  popularity  among  the  Canadians.  Hav- 
ing taken  possession  of  Montreal,  he  made  dispositions  for  advancing 
to  nesiege  the  capital  of  Canada,  and  there  were  several  circumstances 
favourable  to  his  hopes  of  success.  The  works  of  the  town' had  been 
greatly  neglected  from  the  time  of  the  peace,  as,  by  the  cessions  of 
France,  no  enemy  was  conceived  to  be  m  the  vicinity.  The  garrison 
did  not  consist  of  above  eleven  hundred  men,  of  which  veir  few  were 
regulars;  and  the  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  were  ill  affected  to 
the  framers  of  their  new  constitution.  General  Carleton,  though  of  high 
military  reputation,  was  by  no  means  conciliating  in  his  manners;  ms 
social  attention  was  almost  solely  bestowed  on  the  Canadian  noblesse, 
without  extending  to  the  much  more  numerous  and  more  truly  import- 
ant class  of  commoners,  and  he  was  considered  as  the  principal  instiga- 
tor of  the  ministry  to  the  measures  which  they  had  proposed  for  govern- 
ing that  province. 

.  While  the  British  governor,  with  these  disadvantages,  undertook  to 
defend  Quebec  against  Montgomery,  an  attempt  was  made  from  an- 
other quarter,  to  take  that  city  by  surprise.  Col.  Arnold,  ha\'ing  a 
command  under  Washington  before  Boston,  submitted  to  the  general  a 
plan  of  attacking  Quebec,  by  a  route  hitherto  untried,  and  deemed  im- 

f practicable.  The  river  Kennebec  reaches  from  the  sea  as  far  as  the 
ake  of  St  Peter,  at  no  great  distance  from  Quebec.  Tlie  colonel 
proposed  to  proceed  by  sea  to  the  mouth  of  this  river  in  New-Hampshire, 
with  one  thousand  five  hundred  men:  to  sail  up  the  river,  which  is  na- 
vigable to  near  its  source;  and  penetrating  through  the  forests  and  hills 
wmch  constitute  the  frontier  of  New-England  and  Canada,  to  come  up- 
on Quebec,  on  a  side  on  which  it  could  not  possibly  expect  to  be  attack- 
ed. Washington  approving  of  the  plan,  Arnold  speedily  set  sail  with 
his  troops.  Their  aifliculties  in  the  river,  which  is  full  of  rocks  and 
shoals,  were  extremely  great,  but  their  fortitude  and  perseverance  were 
still  greater.  In  some  places  the  navigation  was  so  hazardous,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  come  on  shore,  and  carry  their  boats  and  rafts  on  their 
backs.  Having  by  their  intrepidity  and  perseverance,  notwithstanding 
these  obstacles,  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  watercourse,  they  had  still 
other  difficulties  to  surmount  by  land.  The  forests  which  they  had  to 
traverse,  were  filled  with  swamps;  the  hills  which  they  must  cross, 
were  steep  and  rugged;  their  provisions  began  to  fail ;  which,  together 
witii  the  fatigue'that  they  had  endured,  produced  distempers.  •  A  third 
part  of  the  oetaehmentdeserted,  with  a  colonel  at  its  head;  but  Arnold, 
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neither  dispirited  by  tliia  desertion,  nor  by  the  distempers  under  which 
the  remainder  of  the  troops  laboured,  left  the  sick  behind,  marched  on, 
and  on  the  9th  of  November,  six  weeks  after  his  departure  from  Boston, 
arrived  on  the  banks  of  St  Lawrence  opposite  to  Quebec,  and  there 
pitched  his  camp  on  a  spot  called  Point  Levy.  The  Canadians  receiv- 
ed the  Americans  here  with  the  same  good  will  that  Montgomery's  corps 
had  experienced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal;  they  supplied  them 
liberally  with  provisions  and  necessaries,  and  rendered  them  every 
other  assistance  in  their  power.  Arnold  immediately  published  an  ad- 
dress to  the  people,  signed  by  general  Washington,  of  the  same  nature 
with  that  which  nad  been  before  issued  by  Schuyler  and  Montgomery. 
Fortunately,  when  Arnold  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  boats 
had  been  removed,  so  that  he  could  not  immediately  cross;  and  tJius 
Was  he  prevented  from  accomplishing  his  purpose  of  taking  the  place 
by  surprise.  Before  he  had  time  to  provide  ooats  and  raits,  the  city 
was  alarmed,  and  this  delay  saved  Quebec.  Having  no  artillery,  Ar- 
nold was  not  prepared  for  a  siege;  he,  however^  attacked  one  of  Uie 
gates,  and  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  Seeing  the  impracticabi- 
lity of  taking  the  town  without  cannon,  lie  crossed  the  river  and  occupi- 
ed his  former  position,  determined  to  remain  there,  where  he  could  in- 
tercept supplies  and  communication,  until  Montgomery  should  arrive 
from  Montreal.  Montgomery,  after  the  capture  of  that  place,  employ- 
ed himself  in  constructing  flat  boats;  and  the  British  armament,  consist- 
ing of  eleven  armed  vessels,  on  board  of  which  were  general  Prescot, 
and  some  other  officers  of  rank,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  mili- 
tary stores,  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  his  victorious  arms. 

The  American  general  having  on  the  5th  of  December  joined  Ar- 
nold, appeared  before  Quebec,  and  immediately  sent  a  summons  to  Carle- 
ton  to  surrender.  The  British  general  treated  this  demand  with  con- 
tempt, and  refused  to  hold  any  correspondence  with  a  rebel.  The 
American  commanders,  who  were  still  verv  slenderly  provided  with 
artillery,  rested  their  chief  hopes  of  intimiaating  the  garrison  by  the 
appearance  of  their  united  forces,  and  on  the  co-operation  of  the  dis- 
afllected  inhabitants.  In  both  these  expectations,  however,  they  found 
themselves  disappointed:  the  garrison  resolved  to  defend  itself  to  the 
last  extremity,  and  the  most  powerful  inhabitants  having  a  large  pro- 
perty in  the  city,  however  ill  affected  towards  Britain,  seeing  that  by 
the  admission  of  the  colonists  their  eftects  would  be  in  danger,  and  that 
therefore  it  was  their  interest  to  defend  the  city,  were  no  less  anxious 
than  the  most  loyal  friends  of  government  to  prevent  it  from  being  ta- 
ken, and  to  stimulate  the  efforts  of  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  with  whom, 
from  their  situation,  their  influence  jvas  great.  Between  the  British 
troops  and  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec,  ill  msposed  as  they  reciprocally 
were,  and  different  as  were  their  motives,  there  prevailed  as  perfect  and 
effective  an  unanimity  of  counsels  and  exertions,  as  if  they  had  been  ac- 
tuated by  tlie  same  spirit  The  American  commander,  iinprepared  for 
a  regulaV  siege,  at  a  season  of  the  year  so  inimical  to  encamjjinents  in 
those  cold  and  tempestuous  regions,  had  no  alternative,  but  either  to 
desist  from  the  attempt,  or  to  take  the  city  by  storm.  To  tarnish  by 
retreat  the  brilliancy  of  the  first  campaign,  Iiitlierto  so  auspicious,  mili- 
tary glory  forbade;  policy  dictated,  that  notjiing  should  be  left  undone 
to  maintain  the  public  ardour,  at  present  glowing  from  success:  and 
many  of  the  troops  threatened  to  leave  the  general,  if  he  did  not  try  to 
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accomplish  the  chief  object  of  the  expedition.  All  these  reasons  deter- 
mined  Montgomery  to  make  the  attack,  though  he  was  fully  aware  of 
the  difficulties.  The  measure  was  no  doubt  adventurous:  but  it  was 
probably  one  of  those  hazards  which  must  be  incurred,  in  situations  in 
which  defeat,  after  an  arduous  struggle,  is  immediately  less  dishonour- 
able, and  ultimately  less  prejudicial,  than  the  abandonment  of  an  object 
without  contest  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  general's  determi- 
nation to  attempt  a  storm,  there  was  but  one  opinion  concerning  the 
dispositions  which  he  made  for  attack;  these  were  by  all  military  judges 
allowed  to  be  skilful  and  masterly.  The  plan  was,  to  make  four  as- 
saults: two  false,  by  Cape  Diamond  and  John's  Gate;  and  two  real, 
under  Cape  Diamond,  by  Drummond's  wharf  and  ttie  Potash.  These 
operations  were  to  be  begun  on  the  31st  of  December,  at  break  of  day 5 
but  by  some  mistake,  an  alarm  was  given  before  the  real  attacks  com- 
menced, so  that  the  false  assaults  did  not  produce  the  intended  diver- 
sion. Montgomery  headed  one  of  the  real  attacks,  and  Arnold  the 
other.  Montgomery,  with  nine  hundred  men,  had  to  pass  through  a  nar- 
row defile  between  two  fires;  he  led  his  men,  however,  with  the  greatest 
coolness  and  intrepidity;  he  passed  the  first  barrier  attended  by  a  few 
of  hisbravest  officers  and  men,  and  marched  boldly  at  the  head  of  the  de- 
tachment to  attack  the  second :  this  barricado  was  much  stronger  than  the 
first;  several  cannon  were  there  planted,  loaded  with  grape  shot,  ac- 
companied with  a  well  supported  discharge  of  musketry.  From  one 
of  these  an  end  was  put  to  the  hopes  of  America  in  the  gallant  Mont- 
gomery. The  general  was  among  the  first  that  fell,  and  with  him  his 
aid-de-camp  and  several  other  gallant  officers.  Tlie  Americans,  depri- 
ved of  their  gallant  leader,  made  a  short  pause,  but  did  not  retreat. 
They  continued  the  attack  for  a  considerable  time  with  courage  and 
firmness;  but  finding  their  efforts  ineffectual,  they  retired.  Arnold, 
in  his  part  of  the  attack,  was  at  first  successful;  he  took  possession  of 
the  lower  town,  but  being  wounded,  was  obliged  to  retire  from  battle. 
The  next  in  command  supplied  his  place  with  intrepidity  and  skill,  but 
the  garrison,  being  now  freed  from  the  other  part  of  the  assailants,  turn- 
ed ^eir  whole  force  against  Arnold's  troops,  and,  after  an  obstinate 
resistance,  drove  them  away  from  the  town  with  great  loss. 

The  death  of  Montgomery  was  more  regretted  by  the  Americans, 
than  the  repulse  from  Quebec;  during  his  comn^and,  he  had  displayed 
auch  skill  and  abilities,  as  proved  him  to  be  fit  for  any  military  service 
in  which  he  might  be  employed.  Great  in  his  designs,  fertile  in  resour- 
ces, skilful  in  plans,  cool  and  intrepid  in  action,  he  commanded 
the  admiration  both  of  those  for  whom,  and  against  whom,  he  fought; 
an  engaging  disposition,  benevolent  affection,  and  agreeable  conversa- 
lion  rendered  him  at  once  beloved  and  esteemed  by  all  those  with  whom 
he  conversed;  and  even  those  who  considered  him  as  the  champion  of 
rebellion,  bore  testimony  of  his  virtues.  Colonel  Arnold,  being  thus 
disappointed  in  his  endeavours  against  Quebec,  resolved  nevertheless 
to  continue  in  the  province,  and  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Abraham, 
where  he  fortified  himself,  and  put-  his  troops  in  such  a  situation 
as  to  be  still  formidable.  Thus  closed  the  campaign  in  the  northern 
part  of  British  America,  in  which  the  colonists,  though  they  did  not 
obtain  the  whole  of  their  object,  yet  made  great  progress,  and  what  was 
of  still  greater  consequence,  displayed  such  courage,  eutei-prise,  and 
skill^  as  demonstrated  that  ministers,  in  concluding  tnat  the  provincial* 
would  be  easily  and  speedily  coerced,  had  formed  their  judgment  on 
very  erroneous  grounds. 
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In  the  southern  colonies,  though  regular  hostilities  did  not  be^  this 
year,  yet  there  was  the  strongest  evidence  that  they  were  fast  approach- 
ing. In  Virginia,  a  long  course  of  jealousy,  distrust,  suspicion,  and  con- 
tention, between  the  governor  and  the  governed,  terminated  in  open  vio- 
lence.    The  Virginians,  who  before  the  act  of  1774,  the  votaries  of 
monarchical  principles,  had  been  loyal,  and  much  attached  to  lord  Dun- 
more  their  governor,  were  now  become  as  forward  as  their  neighbours  in 
acts  of  combined  resistance. '  There  were,  however,  many  loyalists  in 
the  province  :  and  it  might  have  been  easier,  through  their  means,  by 
soothing  the  disaffected  to  detach  Virginia  from  the  provincial  concert, 
than  most  of  the  other  colonies.     Their  governor,  however,  though  a 
valiant  soldier,  did  not  possess  all  the  qualities  requisite  in  such  delicate 
circumstances*     He  was  violent,  unaccommodating,  and  precipitate :  he 
had  by  no  means  thst  dexterity  of  address,  which,  by  placing  opposite 
parties  against  each  other,  could  mould  both  to  his  own  purposes.  Bold 
and  active  in  exertion,  he  was  impolitically  open  in  the  means  which  he 
employed :  by  abstaining  from  extremities,  he  might  have  amused  the 
votaries  of  resistance,  until  he  had  established  concert  among  the  nume- 
rous loyalists.     He  certainly  took  the  most  direct,  but  not  the  easiest 
and  safest  road,  and  did  not  arrive  at  the  destined  end.    Lord  Dunmore, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  disturbances,  had  transmitted  to  the  British  go- 
vernment an  account  of  the  condition  of  this  province.     This  statement 
represented  the  planters  as  encumbered  with  debts,  for  the  extrication 
from  which  they  were  desirous  of  rebellion.     This  account,  having  by 
some  means  become  known,  added  particular  resentment  against  the  go- 
vernor, to  the  general  causes  which  induced  the  people  to  oppose  the 
government.  Public  meetings  and  military  associations  were  universally 
encouraged,  and  the  first  were  very  prevalent.     His  lordship  now  re- 
ceived the  conciliatory  propositions  from  England,  which  he  laid  before 
the  council  of  Virginia  :  that  body  acceded  to  those  offers ;  but  the  as- 
sembly unanimously  refused  their  concurrence,  and  increased  the  military 
establishment     The  governor  removed  from  the  public  magazine  at 
Williamsburgh,  a  large  quantity  of  gunpowder ;  and  an  armed  force, 
commanded  by  Mr.  Henry,  a  popular  leader,  attempted  to  compel  a  res- 
titution of  the  powder  to  its  former  place :  but  they  were  quieted  for  a 
time  by  the  agreement  of  the  receiver-general  to  be  responsible  for  the 
re-payment.  Meanwhile  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  the  governor,  that 
some  of  the  enraged  planters  had  formed  a  design  on  his  life ;  and,  on 
receiving  this  information,  Dunmore  retired  with  his  family  on  board  one 
of  his  majesty's  ships.     Application  was  made  by  the  assembly  for  his 
return,  to  give  his  assent  to  several  bills,  to  replace  the  gunpowder 
which  he  had  Removed  from  the  magazine,  and  deposit  an  additional 
quantity  of  military  stores  for  the  use  of  the  colony.     He  answered,  tlmt 
he  could  not  return  unless  they  dissolved  all  illegal  meetings,  refrained 
from  illegal  acts,  and  accepted  the  terms  proposed  by  parliament.     The 
assembly,  receiving  this  determination,  entered  the  following  resolution 
on  their  journals :  that  their  rights  and  privileges  had  been  invaded ;  that 
the  constitution  of  the  colony  was  endangered :  and  that  preparations 
ought  to  be  made  accordingly.     The.  assembly  having  broken  up,  and 
the  members  retired  to  thehr  country  scats,  the  governor  ventured  to 
come  on  shore,  to  a  farm  belonging  to  him  on  the  river  near  Williams- 
burgh, where  he  received  intelligence  that  a  party  of  riflemen  were  on 
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tbeir  march  to  deize  his  perBon ;  he  therefore  immediately  retreafed  to 
boats  that  waited  for  him  by  the  bank.     The  proTiocial  party  fired  sevi^. 
ral  shot,  but  at  too  ^eat  a  distance  to  do  any  material  injury.     Lord 
Dunmore,  conciading  that  moderate  measures  would  not  answer  the 
purposes  of  government,  resolved  to  employ  y^^ry  different  counsels.  The 
convention  of  the  colony  having  met,  took  into  consideration  the  arms* 
discipline,  and  pay  of  the  soldiers,  and  adopted  various  resolutions,  on 
^e  model  that  had  been  framed  by  Massachusetts  Bay  and  the  congress. 
Finding  his  province  in  what  he  thought  a  state  of  rebellion,  his  lordship 
determined  to  act  with  more  rigorous  severity :  he  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, declaring  martial  law  to  be  in  force  throughout  the  colony :  and 
erected  the  royal  standard,  to  which  he  commanded  his  majesty's  suIk 
jects  to  repair.     More  zealous  in  his  intention  to  promote  the  interests 
of  his  country,  than  discriminating  and  moderate  in  his  policy,  he  pro- 
jected a  scheme  of  very  questionable  wisdom  : — to  allure,  by  the  offer  of 
freedom,  negro  slaves,  of  whom  there  were  great  numbers  in  the  south- 
em  colonies,  to  embrace  the  royal  cause,  by  rising  against  their  mas* 
ters.     £ven  well-ntpshers  to  British  government  censured  this  proposi- 
tion, as  tending  to  loosen  the  bands  of  society,  to  destroy  domestic  se- 
emity,  and  instigate  savages  to  the  most  atrocious  barbarities.     By 
putting  arms  into  such  hands,  the  friends  as  well  as  the  enemies  of  go- 
vernment would  sufier ;  the  negroes  neither  would  nor  could  distinguish 
between  the  weU  and  ill  afiected,  and  would  involve  all  the  whites  within 
their  power  in  a  promiscuous  massacre.   The  Yirgioians,  when  this  pro- 
clamation was  issued,  were  driven  to  the  most  furious  resentment^  and 
thenceforward  set  no  bounds  to  their  enmity.    The  project  had  the  same 
fate  with  many  of  the  compulsory  schemes  of  government,  causing  vio- 
lent irritation,  without  affording  adequate  benefit.     He  had  already  se- 
sured  the  possession  of  all  the  country  situated  between  Norfolk  and 
the  sea ;  when  the  provincial  meeting,  in  order  to  prevent  the  desertion 
of  the  slaves,  and  to  arrest  the  career  of  the  British  governor,  resolved 
to  send  against  him  a  considerable  force.     About  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, a  detachment,  consisting  of  one  thousand  loyalists,  was  despatch- 
ed from  the  western  side  of  Virginia  to  Norfolk,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  they  arrived  early  in  December.     The  river  Elizabeth  divided 
them  from  the  town  ;  they  attempted  to  pass  it,  but  were  repressed  by 
a  strong  body  of  provincials,  who  were  posted  on  the  opposite  side. 
More  bold  than  prudent,  Dunmore  attempted  to  dislodge  them  from 
their  intrench ments,  but  was  repulsed:  the  English  abandoned  their 
position,  and  their  commander,  with  the  loyalists,  retired  on  board  the 
ships. 

In  the  back  settlement,  many  of  the  Americans,  knowing  little  of  the 
proceedings  on  the  coasts,  were  strongly  attached  to  the  British  govertb- 
ment.  Mr.  Connelly,  a  native  of  the  interior  part  of  Pennsylvania,  pro- 
posed to  lord  Dunmore  to  invade  Virginia,  and  other  southern  colonies, 
with  parties  of  loyalists  from  the  inland  country,  that  he  might  acquire 
the  co-operation  of  the  Indians,  end  of  the  slaves  stimulated  against  their 
masters.  His  lordship  approved  of  the  design ;  but  Mr.  Connelly,  having 
set  out  to  carry  it  into  execution,  was  seized  on  his  way ;  and  his  papers 
being  read,  the  whole  scheme  was  discovered  and  overthrown,  and  Mr. 
Connelly  sent  prisoner  to  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Martin  and  ioni  William  Campbell»  saspectively  governors  of 
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I7orth  and  South  Carolina  having  adopted  similar  plana  of  exoitinff  the 
n^oea  to  inaurrectioo,  and  calling  down  the  back  settlers,  were  obTigad 
to  leave  their  gOTemments,  and  retire  on  board  ships  of  war. 

His  majesty  having,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Bunker's  hill,  published  a 
pro^amation  for  supprasaing  rebellion^  and  prohibiting  correspondence 
between  his  British  subjects  and  American  rebels,  the  congress,  in  a 
counter  manifesto,  denied  the  charges,  and  declared  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  the  united  colonies,  that  punishment  inflicted  by  their  enemies 
upon  any  person,  for  favouring,  aiding,  or  abetting  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can liberty,  should  be  retaliated  in  the  same  kind  and  degree  on  the  &« 
irourers  and  supporters  of  ministerial  oppression  ;  thus  congress,  advan- 
cing progressively  in  assumption  of  authority,  now  professed  to  treat  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  on  a  footing  of  equality.  So  far  were  the 
predictions  of  ministers  from  being  fulfilled,  and  their  objects  ejected 
throughout  America,  by  the  civil  and  military  operations  of  one  thousand 
ievan  hundred  and  seventy-five! 
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Britain.'>-Mfljority  favourable  to  the  minigterial  tystmi.— Minister'i  dexterity  iii 
inanftf^ing  parliament. — The  wisest  opposert  of  war  wave  the  question  of  rights 
and  argue  from  expediency.— ^ot  a  war  of  ministers  or  parliament  oniy,  but  of 
the  people. — Apprebenaion  of  Mr.  Sayre  for  high  trea>>on — inconsistent  and 
defective  evidence — the  accused  is  discharged  — Meeting  of  parhament.— The 
lying's  speech.^-General  view  of  ministerial  and  opposition  reasonings,  motiveib 
and  proceedings. — Employment  of  Hanoverian  tr»ops  in  Britiah  garriaoM-— 
Inquity  into  the  last  campaign. — Hilitary  members  of  oppontion  declare  tho 
force  inadeqtiate.<M.^iHitia  bill.— Examination  of  Mr.  Penn,  respecting  the  dis* 
positions  and  force  of  the  Amertcans. — Hi9  reaiimony  4iai>egacded  by  the  ma- 
jority in  parnameiit.-*Mr.  Bnrfce'a  conciliatory  bill,  on  the  constitutionaj  prin- 
ciple of  granting  taxes  only  by  the  people  or  their  representatives— rejected-*^ 
Lord  North's  prohibitory  bill— passed  into  a  law. — DiflTerent  departments  of 
Messrs.  Burke  and  Fos  m  opp09ition.-»Petition  from  Nova  Scotia.-^Diacussion 
of  the  employment  of  Irish  troops  for  the  service  of  the  king  in  America..— 
Mr.  Fox's  proposed  inquiry  into  the  ill  success  of  his  roajestv's  arms— reject- 
ed.—Lord  North,  desirous  of  pleasing  both  parties,  satisfies  neither.-~$upp€»ssd 
not  entirely  to  approve  the  coercive  system.— Subsidy  to  German  |^rinces.-«« 
Last  effort  of  the  duke  of  Grafton  for  cimciltation.— Ministers  assure  parliament 
that  another  campaign  will  crush  the  revolt, — Suppries..-Ways  and  means.— 
Scotch  militia  bill—rejected. — Session  closes. 

In  Britain  there  was  a  great  majority  favourable  to  the  ministerial  0js« 
tern,  who  deemed  the  Americans  rebels  against  lawful  authority,  traitors, 
and  cowards ;  and  that  coercion,  therefore,  was  both  just  and  expedient  j 
those  who  vindicated  their  resistance  were  termed  levellers,  Cromwel- 
lians,  republicans,  and  enemies  to  their  king  and  country.^  Many  per- 
sons conceived,  as  formerly,  that  the  chief  object  of  government  was  to 
raise  a  revenue  from  America,  which  would  reduce  the  land-tax.  In 
their  estimate  they  overlooked  the  probable  expense  of  the  contest,  and 
the  likelihood  that,  on  a  balance  of  accounts,  there  would  be  a  great  de« 
duction  from  the  revenue  to  be  thus  acquired.  The  loss  of  the  Atnencan 
commerce  was  not  immediately  (cit  to  nearly  the  full  extent;  considera- 
ble remittances  had  been  received  before  the  ports  were  shut  up,  espe- 
cially in  com,  which,  there  being  at  this  season  a  scarcity  in  fiiitaio, 
was  a  very  valuable  article.  The  peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey 
occasioned  an  unusual  demand  for  goods,  so  that  in  Home  quarters  trade 
was  brisker  than  in  former  years.  The  diminution  of  the  American  com- 
merce had  not  yet  generally  produced  its  effects,  artd  great  numbers  of 
merchants  were  not  hindered  in  joining  in  commendation  Of  the  minis- 
terial system. 

Whatever  might  be  the  wisdom  which  lord  North  exerted  in  adminis- 
tering the  important  concerns  of  the  kingdofin,  he  employed  great  dexte- 
rity in  managing  p^liument.  He  was  peculiarly  skilful  in  addressing 
himself  to  the  opinions,  prejudices,  and  passions  of  the  country  gentle- 
men. Their  approbation  of  the  plan  for  taxing  America  had  proceeded 
from  self-interest  overlookiAg  the  means  of  its  own  promotion ;  they  ap- 

*  In  the  miaisterial  newspapers  and  pasnphlets,  fiastim. 
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pfoved  of  coercing  the  cotonies,  in  order  to  acquire  reveaae ;  and  in  their 
eagerness  for  that  object,  forget  the  probable  cost :  many  other  men  of 
property  were  amused  with  (he  earoe  idea ;  by  compelling  the  provincials 
to  submit,  the  public  burthens  would,  they  thought,  be  lightened,  and 
war  mtk  America  diminish  taxes*  It  was  indeed  a  war  not  of  the  minister 
only,  nor  even  of  the  parliament,  bat  of  the  nation*  Addresses  poured 
in  from  all  quarters,  expressing  abhorrenoe  of  the  impftus  and  unnatural 
rebellion,  and  the  obstiuacy  and  wickedness  of  the  colonists.  If  there 
were  abhorrers,  however,  there  were  petitioners  also :  certain  merchants 
felt  the  discontinuance  of  intercourse  very  severely,  in  the  reduction  of 
tlietr  trade,  and  the  interruption  of  their  payments ;  and  various  ad- 
dresses were  presented  to  his  majesty  from  commercial  and  manufaC" 
turing  towns  and  bodies :  some  of  these  were  expressed  in  very  strong 
lecms,  but  the  remonstrance  of  the  city  of  London  far  exceeded  others 
in  severity.  The  discussion  of  the  American  contest  revi^NNl  the  di»* 
tinction  of  whigs  and  toriea ;  some,  professing  themselves  of  the  former 
^ss,  exclaimed  against  the  opposers  of  parliamentary  authorityi  as  • 
deviation  from  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  whigs ;  who,  inimical  to  the 
extension  of  kingly  prerogative,  were  the  supporters  of  pariiaaraataiy 
privilege.  Others  replied,  that  the  essence  of  whig  principles  consisted 
in  resisting  arbitrary  measures,  and  in  supporting  the  rights  of  the  people, 
whether  they  were  attacked  by  one  or  ma^y.  If  (said  they)  pariiamenta 
destroy  the  liberty  of  sobjecta  in  Ameriea,  tiiey  can  no  longer  be  sup- 
ported by  whigs ;  by  seizing  their  property  wiUiout  their  owir  consent, 
and  depriving  them  of  trial  by  their  peers,  they  take  from  the  coloaistfl 
the  most  valuable  blessings  of  liberty.  Polemical  discussion  as  usual 
ran  to  extremes ;  the  reasoning  of  the  tories  favoured  despotic  power ; 
the  arguments  of  the  whigs  verged  to  republicanism.  On  viewing  the 
reasonings  for  and  against  the  right  of  taxation,  as  they  are  contained  in 
the  parliamentary  debates  and  political  treatises  of  the  times,  a  reader 
may  perceive  a  very  striking  dinerence.  The  supporters  chiefly  argued 
from  alleged  instances,  the  opponents  from  genera]  principles.  The 
promoters  pointed  out  certain  cases  in  which  British  subjects  were  taxed 
without  their  own  consent ;  whereas  their  achersaries  contended  it  was 
a  fundamental  rule  of  the  British  constitution,  that  no  supply  should  be 
granted,  but  by  the  people  or  their  delegates ;  that  the  exceptions  con- 
firmed the  principle  ;  and  that  if  certain  individuals  or  classes  submitted 
to  be  under  the  exception,  others  were  under  no  obligation  to  follow 
their  example.  The  Americans,  said  ministers  and  their  advocates,  are 
as  much  represented  as  the  many  inhabitants  of  Britain  who  have  no 
rote  at  the  election  of  members  of  parliament  To  this  argument  two 
answers  were  returned ;  first,  that  every  Briton  is  virtually  represented  ; 
since  the  laws  that  bind  him,  bind  also  the  legislators :  secondly,  the 

S remises  were  admitted,  that  representation  is  partial  and  imperfect  in 
iritain,  but  not  the  condnsion,  that  because  within  tliis  realm  many 
without  being  represented  paid  taxes,  therefore  the  Americans  were 
bound  to  do  the  same.  The  wisest  and  ablest  of  the  anti-ministerialista 
dwelt  less  upon  the  abstract  quei«tioa  of  taxation  by  themselves  or  their 
representatives  essential  to  constitute  a  free  people ;  they  insisted  chiefly 
on  expediency :  we  had  gained  much,  and  might  gain  more,  from  tbe  in- 
creasing prosperity  of  the  Americans,  without  taxation ;  wcwere  loaing 
'auich,  and  likely  to  lose  agreat  deal  more,  by  the  attempt  to  extort  a  re- 
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venoe ;.  it  waa  our  interest  to  retam  to  the  policj  which  produced  gaia, 
and  abandon  the  counsel  which  produced  losd.  Whatever  were  the 
arguments  against  coercive  measures,  the  balance  of  numbers  was  greatly 
on  the  side  of  ministry ;  and  as  far  as  a*gevernment  is  justified  in  its 
measures  by  a  conformity  to  the  inclinations  of  the  majority  of  the  go* 
vemed.  so  far  were  ministry  justified  in  their  coercive  system  :  the  people 
might  have  been  misinformed  and  deluded ;  acts  might  have  been  used 
by  ministerial  agents  to  misrepresent  the  enemy,  and  the  purposes  of 
hostiUty ;  but,  if  afterwards,  taught  by  experience,  the  people  should 
change  their  opinion,  and  censure  those  who  allured  them  to  the  war, 
ministers  could  fairly  answer,  ^*  It  is  your  act :  why  do  you  blame  us  for 
going  on  with  what  your  addresses  and  encouragement  induced  us  to 
begin." 

While  the  nation  was  generally  favourable  to  ministerial  measures, 
and  inimical  to  the  Americans,  an  incident  happened,  which  concerned 
a  personage  dear  to  every  worthy  Briton  of  all  parties,  and  iilarmed  both 
the  supporters  and  opponents  of  government.  There  was  in  London  a 
banker  of  the  name  of  Sayre,  an  American  by  birth,  and  commercially 
connected  with  the  colonies.  A  gazette  announced,  that  this  gentleman 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  high  treason;  and  the  grounds. being 
unknown,  the  notification  produced  a  great  number  of  reports,  which 
were  eagerly  swallowed  and  spread  by  public  credulity.  It  was  said 
that  Mr.  Sayre  liad  formed  a  design  of  seizing  the  king  at  noon-day  on 
his  way  to  the  house,  removing  him  out  of  the  kingdom,  taking  pos- 
session of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  overturning  the  present  govern- 
ment To  efiect  these  purposes,  he  had  bribed  two  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  guards,  who  each  engaged  to  gain  a  file  of  privates.  This -party 
was  to  carry  their  schemes  into  efiect,  in  the  face  of  all  the  other  soldiers 
who  had  not  been  bribed.  The  evidence  for  the  charge  was  Mr.  Ri- 
chardson, adjutant  in  the  guards,  who  declared  on  oath  that  Mr.  Sayre 
had  signified  to  him  such  intentions.  Mr.  Sayre  admitted  that  he  had 
conversed  with  this  man  very  freely  concerning  the  destructive  contest 
between  Great  Britain  and  America,  and  afiirmed  that  there  was  not 
spirit  in  the  country  to  effect  a  change  of  men  and  measures,  but  denied 
that  he  ever  had  thought  of  such  a  plan,  or  expressed  himself  to  the  pur-* 
port  averred  by  Mr.  Richardson ;  that  if  there  had  been  any  such  plot, 
the  informer  should  have  waited  until  it  was  farther  advanced ;  since  if 
real,  he  must  have  been  furnished  with  many  corroborating  circumstances. 
It  was  answered  on  the  part  of  lord  Rochford,  who  had  committed  him, 
that'the  folly  of  an  imputed  design,  or  of  the  conduct  of  its  discoverer^ 
is  not  sufficient  to  disprove  positive  evidence;  and  that  whatever  dcgreo 
of  credit  he  gave  it  in  his  private  opinion,  in  an  official  capacity  he  was 
obliged  to  proceed  upon  the  oath  of  a  man  whose  character  had  not  been 
impeached.  Mr.  Sayre  was  closely  confined  for  five  days ;  but  being* 
brought  before  ford  Mansfield  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  chief  justice 
saw  the  inconsistency  of  the  charge,  and  admitted  hhn  to  bail,  on  very 
slight  security  to  a  man  of  fortune  charged  with  a  capital  offence ;  the 
accused  was  bound  for  500/.  and  two  sureties  for  250/.  each.  No  pro- 
secution was  attempted  ;  the  bail  was  discharged.  Mr.  Sayre  sued  lord 
Bochford  for  illegal  imprisonment,  and  recovered  a  thousand  pounds. 

On  the  25th  of  October  perilament  iitet  for  the  despatch  of  business. 
His  majesty's  speech,,  which  waji  of  eposiderable  length,  turned  chiefly 
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u(>on  American  affairs.  He  had  called  the  houses  together  to  deliberate 
concerning  the  colonists.  Those  who  had  endeavoured  to  inflame  th« 
Americans  by  misrepresentati^yi,  and  by  diffusing  sentiments  repugnant 
to  their  constitutional  dependence,  had  at  length  succeeded  in  exciting 
them  to  revolt  and  hostility,  which  manifested  themselves  not  only  in  pre* 
parati'ons  for  war,  but  in  actual  rebellion.  The  authors  of  this  desperate 
conspiracy  had  totally  different  intentions  from  the  crown  and  paiiiament^ 
from  which  they  had  hitherto  derived  signal  advantage.  The  former 
designed  to  amuse  this  country  with  general  professions  of  loyalty  and 
attachment,  while  they  had  really  nothing  in  view  but  the  establishment 
of  an  independent  empire.  We  proposed  rather  to  undeceive,  than  to 
punish;  therefore  only  small  forces  were  sent,  and  propositions  of  a  con- 
ciliatory nature  accompanied  the  measures  that  were  employed  to  enforce 
authority.  The  rebellious  war  was  now  become  general ;  the  object  was 
too  important,  the  spirit  of  the  British  nation  too  high,  and  the  resoitrces 
with  which  God  had  blessed  her  too  numerous,  to  give  up  se  many  co- 
lonies, which  she  had  planted  with  industry,  nursed  with  tendemese,  en« 
couraged  by  many  commercial  advantages,  and  protected  and  defended 
at  much  expense  of  blood  and  treasure.  Wisdom,  and  ultimately  mercy, 
directed  us  to  employ  these  resources,  for  vindicating  our  rights  and 
honour.  He  had  greatly  augmented  the  army,  and  increased  the  navy ; 
he  had  also  assurance  of  succour  from  some  foreign  powers,  and  of  ge- 
neral tranquillity  from  all.  His  majesty  concluded  his  speech  with  de- 
claring that  he  should  appoint  commissioners  to  gran\  pardons  to  such 
individuals  or  colonies  as  would  retirm  to  their  allegiance. 

An  address  was  moved,  conformable  to  the  speech,  in  both  hotmes. 
Ministers  insisted,  that  the  proposed  system  and  measures  only  oould  be 
embraced  with  safety  and  honour  to  the  British  nation.  If  America  should 
become  independent,  she  would  interfere  with  us  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  in  our  trade,*  and  in  every  other  interest.  The  preservation  of  the 
messings  which  were  now  enjoyed  required  us  to  keep  America  depen- 
dent on  the  mother  country.  The  reduction  of  America  might  be  difiictilt, 
but  our  resources  were  great ;  we  had  conquered  in  many  more  arduous^ 
wars  :  the  spirit  of  the  British  nation  when  roused,  became  proportionate 
to  the  difficulties  and  danger  :  shall  we  then  be  told  (said  the  minister) 
that  this  people  of  yesterday,  whose  strength  is  the  work  of  our  own 
hands,  can  resist  the  powerful  efforts  of  this  nation.  Coercion  being,  ia 
the  declared  opinion  of  ministers,  absolutely  necessary  to  our  glory  and 
interest,  our  efibrts,  according  to  their  predictions,  were  to  be  irresistible. 
In  the  commons,  an  amendment  was  proposed,  expressing  concern  that 
the  means  used  to  allay  and  suppress  the  disorders  in  the  colonies,  bad 
tended  to  tndrease^  instead  of  diminishing,  the  disturbances ;  thence  t( 
was  inferred,  that  they  were  ill  adapted  to  their  end.  Erroneous  conn- 
s' and  inefficacious  conduct,  manifested  in  the  event,  had  resulted 

*  Dr.  Adam  Sinith  was  at  this  time  of  so  xftry  different  an  opinion,  that  ho 
thoitg^ht  Eng'land  would  gptiin  much  more  by  repeuling^  the  navigation  act,  which 
c«t«hli8bed  the  coinnnercl«l  dependence  of  Ame r'tca,  than  by  retaining  that  mo- 
nopoly. Tlie  event  baa  justified  the  reasonings  of  that  great  phUotophcr ;  novihat 
our  monopoly  is  ov^r,  and  ih^t  in  the  Amencaa  market  our  sole  trust  »  in  tbetu* 
periortw  of  otir 'Com  modi  ties,  oar  trade  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  the  p^uU- 
tion  and  riches  of  America  than  that  which  we  enjoyed  when  slie  w«s  fettered  by 
ilie  navigation  act. 
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from  the  want  of  full  aod  perfect  information  of  the  true  state  and  condi- 
tion of  the  colonies.  Parliament  ought  to  obtain  the  most  thorough  know- 
ledge of  facts,  and»  af\er  considering  these,  to  employ  the  maturest  deli- 
beration that  they  might  discover  efiectual  means  for  restoring  order  and 
tranquillity  to  the  British  empire.  £y  an  induction  of  facts,  they  esta- 
blished their  positions,  that  ministers  had  either  been  wrongly  informed 
themselves,  or  made  false  reports  to  parliament.  Thus  they  were  cither 
weak  in  adopting  momentous  measures  on  inadequate  information,  or 
wicked  in  concealing  that  which  they  possessed.  Mr.  Fox  contended^ 
that  affairs  were  not  in  the  condition  ministers  represented,  and  that  jus* 
tified  the  predictions  of  opposition.  With  his  usunl  power  of  simplifica* 
tion,  he  brought  the  question  to  three  heads.  First,  What  ought  to  have 
been  done  :  on  which  proposition,  he  compressed  the  principal  argu- 
ments that  had  been  used  by  the  opponents  of  government  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  contest.  Secondly,  What  ministers  said  would  be 
done :  under  which  division,  he  refreshed  their  memories  with  an  ac- 
count of  their  high-toned  professions  and  various  promises  during  the 
same  period.  Under  the  third  head,  What  was  done :  he  exhibited  a  very 
clear  and  concise  history  of  ministerial  measures,  and  the  actual  opera- 
tsons  in  the  transactions  of  the  last  two  years.  The  erroneous  informa- 
tion on  which  ministers,  in  spite  of  experience,  had  relied  and  acted, 
were  the  false,  partial,  and  illiberal  representations  of  artful,  designing, 
and  interested  men,  who  had  held  public  offices  in  America.  These  had 
proposed  to  increase  their  own  influence,  emoluments,  and  authority,  as 
well  as  to  find  the  means  of  gratifying  their  petty  prejudices  and  resent- 
ments, by  extending  the  power  of  the  crown  to  the  injury  of  the  people  ; 
aod  became  at  last  so  soured  by  opposition  and  the  consequent  disap- 
pointment of  their  schemes^  that  their  sentiments  were  dictated  only  by 
malice  and  revenge.  This  uniform  confidence  in  the  testimony  which 
they  had  so  strong  reasons  to  distrust,  was  totally  inconsistent  with  just 
reasoning  and  poUcy.  The  assertion  in  the  speech,  that  the  colonies  had 
aimed  at  independence,  was  strongly  controverted  from  the  whole  and 
every  part  of  their  conduct.  It  has  ever  been  our  inclination  to  maintain 
that  state  of  harmony  with  the  parent  country,  which  baa  continued  from 
our  first  establbhment  to  the  present  time.  It  is  our  interest  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  British  empire,  as  long  as  we  are  allowed  the  privileges  of 
other  subjects.  Taxation  without  our  own  consent  is  a  violation  of  these ; 
therefore  we  will  not  be  taxed  without  our  own  consent.  The  Ameri- 
cans had  not  aimed  at  independence ;  they  had,  after  long  deprecating^ 
at  last  resisted  unconstitutional  usurpation.  Opposition,  aware  of  the 
motives  by  which  many  of  the  country  gentlemen  were  induced  to  sup- 
port the  measures  of  government,  exhorted  them  to  consider  the  conse* 
quences  before  they  supported  it  farther.  They  expected  that  their  con- 
tributions were  to  be  reduced  by  war  with  America,  without  adverting  to 
the  enormous  expenses  which  ministerial  plans  would  cause  during  the 
very  first  eampoigo.  Had  ministers  laid  before  the  house  sufficient  in- 
formation to  justify  such  measures?  Had  they  not  been  themselves 
groping,  and  leading  others  in  the  dark  t  Were  they  always  to  run  blind- 
folded mto  every  destructive  measure  that  was  proposed  1  Would  they, 
without  examination  aod  inquiry,  still  follow  counsellors  by  whom  they 
bad  been  already  so  completely  misled  and  deceived  T  Had  they  consi- 
dered the  difficulties  attending  the  support  of  an  army  of  70^000  men  on 
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the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ?    Had  they  calculated  how  many  thousand 
tons  of  shipping  would  be  necessary  for  their  conveyance,  and  for  their 
support ;  or  the  expense  of  supplying  these  uith  fresh  provisions  from 
Smithfield  market,  and  with  vegetables  and  all  other  necessaries  from 
London  and  its  neighbourhood?  The  land-tax  must  this  session  be  raised 
to  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  the  most  sanguine  imagination  could 
not  fancy  that  it  would  ever  again  be  lowered.    Even  if  we  should  suc- 
ceed, would  burnt  towns,  depopulated  provinces,  reduced  agriculture,  and 
destroyed  trade,  enable  the  colonies  to  indemnify  our  expenses  T  Were 
these  the  resources  that  were  to  pay  our  costs  ;  and  much  more  to  dinu- 
nish  the  burthens  of  Britain?.  Was  it  not  madness,  to  fight  for  gain  of  one 
fund  even  if  attainable,  when  it  ceuld  not  be  compassed  without  a  much 
greater  loss  ;  when  we  could  acquire  gain  of  another,  without  any  con- 
test or  expense  1*    Such  were  the  strong  and  poignant  arguments  by 
which  provident  senators  demonstrated,  that  war  with  America  would  not 
diminish  taxes,  and  that  its  promoters,  as  a  financial  speculation,  would 
find  Britain  a  woful  loseV,  on  the  balance  of  accounts.    But  was  success 
certain?    The  Americans  themselves  had  shown  valour,  skill,  and  una- 
nimity, which  rendered  the  event  of  the  contest  at  least  doubtful,  even 
through  the  efibrts  of  the  colonies  ftlone.    Would  France  and  Spain  long 
continue  idle  spectators  of  the  contest  ?   The  ministers  talked  of  pacific 
assurances,  but  was  there  any  confidence  to  be  reposed  in  such  profess- 
ions.   Political  conduct  is  to  be  inferred,  not  from  the  minute  reports  of 
diplomatic  intrigue,  but  from  great  and  comprehensive  surveys  of  history, 
situation,  character,  policy,  and  passion.'f    By  considering  France  in  her 
relations  of  peace,  neutrality,  alliance,  and  war  with  different  powers  of 
£urope,  it  was  evident  that  her  ruling  motive  was  ambition :  her  avidity 
was  in  proportion  to  the  obstacles  which  she  found  to  her  projects  of  ag- 
gression and  usurpation :  for  near  a  century  this  country  had  been  indi- 
rectly her  most  formidable  opponent  by  land,  and  directly  her  conqueror 
by  sea :  Britain  was  the  seat  of  every  confederacy  that  repressed  her  am- 
bition, and,  in  the  preceding  war,  obtained  a  superiority  unprecedented  in 
former  contests.  France,  beholding  England  with  envy,  resentment,  and 
terror,  rejoiced  at  an  internal  contest  which  would  employ  great  part  of 
the  British  force,  and  enable  her  and  her  dependent,  Spain,  to  attack' 
their  triumphant  rival  with  considerable  probability  of  success.     She 
would  wait  until  the  breach  was  irreparable ;  but,  as  soon  as  she  saw  the 
complete  separation  effected,  to  which  the  counsels  of  thd  British  go- 
vernment was  driving  the  colonies,  she  would  throw  off  the  mask.   The 
Spanish  king,  particularly  ill  disposed  towards  Britain,  indignant  at  the 
humiliation  of  his  kingdom  by  her  power,  and  envious  of  her  prosperity, 
would  sacrifice  the  peculiar  interest  of  his  dominions  to  bis  connexion 
with  France,  and  his  own  personal  animosity  to  England.    Britain  would 
have  to  contend  with  her  colonies,  who  were  forced  to  revolt,  and  the 
combined  power  of  the'  house  of  Bourbon. 

Thus  while  a  numerous  body  of  senators  supported  the  measures  of 
administration  for  subjugating  Uie  colonies,  and  expressed  their  thorough 
conviction  of  the  wisdom  and  efficacy  of  the  ministerial  plans  and  nfiea- 
maeSf  a  smaller  number  endeavoured  to  prove  that  both  coimscls  and 

*  See  parliftmentarf  debstei  on  the  Address,  Oct.  S5th,  1775. 
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conduct  wer«  unwise,  and  would  be  inefTectual  and  ruinous.  The  histo- 
riau  who,  from  the  monuments  of  facts  and  consequences,  would  leave  a 
lesson  to  posterity,  must,  in  recording  great  undertakings,  examine  and 
investigate,  not  only  the  views  and  counsels  of  their  proposers  and  sup- 
porters, but,  when  their  justice  or  expediency  is  controverted,  he  must 
canvass  the  grounds  on  which  such  opposition  rests.  If  measures,  ia 
themselves  right  and  beneficial,  meet  with  powerful  obstructions,  the 
reader  will  be  able  to  see  either  wisdom  and  energy  exerted  in  surmount- 
ing the  obstacles,  or  folly  and  timrldity  in  yielding  to  the  difficulties ;  but 
if  the  undertaking  be  wrong  and  pernicious,  though  our  opinion  of  its 
proposers  and  supporters  be  first  formed  from  the  project  itself,  yet  it 
must  be  materially  affected  by  the  means  which  have  been  employed  to 
undeceive  them  concerning  its  nature  and  tendency.  Whether  the  minis- 
terial design  and  measures  for  subjugating  America  were  wise  or  foolish, 
right  or  wrong,  beneficial  or  injurious,  the  admonitions  of  the  opposite 
party  have  a  considerable  share  in  determining  their  character.  Lord 
Chatham,  Messrs.  Burke  and  Fox,  advised  government  rather  to  conci- 
liate, than  compel  the  colonists ;  the  admonition  might  be  founded  in 
misinformation,  conjecture,  and  ignorance  of  the  American  character  and 
of  human  nature.  On  tbis  hypothesis^  the  more  splendid  the  eloquence 
of  such  opponents,  the  greater  praise  is  due  to  lords  North,  Sandwich, 
and  GeVmaine,  for  totally  disregarding  their  counsels.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  exhortations  were  founded  in  knowledge,  experience,  wisdom,  or 
even  common  prudence,  the  strong  and  frequent  repetition  would  en- 
hance the  blame  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed  in  vain.*  I  have 
therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  exhibit  this  part  of  parliamentary  his- 
tory more  fully  than  most  other  periods :  the  circumstances  called  for 
very  great  deliberative  wisdom  and  executorial  ability. 

Descending  from  the  general  survey  of  political  principles,  plans,  and 
situations,  which  usually  occupies  the  first  meeting  of  a  parliamentary 
session,  to  a  more  minute  and  detailed  consideration  of  particular  ques- 
tions, opposition  severely  censured  a  measure  alluded  to  in  his  majesty's 
speech,  the  introduction  of  Hanoverian  troops  into  the  garrisons  of  Mi- 
norca and  Gibraltar ;  and  motions  were  made  in  both  houses,  declaring 
that  the  scheme  was  totally  inconsistent  with  the  Britisb  constitution  and 
the  bill  of  rights ;  that  there  was  no  standing  army  in  Britain,  but  an  an* 
nual  force,  subject  to  the  mutiny  act,  which  operated  only  for  a  year,  and 
specified  the  number  to  be  employed.  Ministers  asserted,  that  the  bill 
of  rights  extended  its  prohibitions  only  to  troops  within  the  kingdom, 
and  therefore  did  not  apply  to  the  present  case ;  tbat  the  bill  of  rights 
made  no  difference  between  English  and  foreign  troops,  in  its  regulations 
for  the  direction  of  military  force ;  and  that  the  measure  was  justified  on 
the  grounds  of  expediency  from  the  rebellious  state  of  America.  Many 
arguments  were  used,  and  precedents  quoted  in  both  houses ;  but  the 
question  was  dismissed  by  the  usual  majority  in  favour  of  ministry. 

In  revic^ving  the  events  of  the  late  campaign,  some  of  the  supporters 
of  ministers  declared  themselves  dissatisfied  with  the  operations  and  re- 
sult, and  lord  North  acknowledged  he  had  been  disappointed  in  his  ex- 
pectations. He  had  formed  his  plans  the  last  year,  in  the  belief  that  the 
resistauco  would  only  be  partial,  and  without  apprehending  a  general 
concert  of  revolt.  A  great  force,  he  now  saw,  was  necessary,  and  such 
he  proposed  should  be  employed ;  and  accordingly,  very  early  in  the 
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season,  he  introduced  the  army  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year.     When 
these  were  laid  before  the  house,  opposition  contended  that  before  ikey 
could  judge  of  the  expediency  of  the  proposed  establishment,  they  should 
receive  accounts  concerning  the  number  and  state  of  the  troops  now  in 
America,  and  made  a  motion  to  that  effect.     To  this  proposition  minis- 
ters objected,  as  unprecedented  and  inexpedient ;  it  would  expose  the 
condition  of  our  army,  when  the  enemy  might  turn  the  knowledge  of  it 
to  their  o^n  advantage,  and  our  detriment;  therefore  the  motion  was 
negatived,  and  the  house  proceeded  to  consider  the  estimates*     Thirty- 
eight  thousand  men  were  proposed  for  the  sea  service,  and  fifty-five 
thousand  for  the  land,  twenty-five  thousand  of  whom  were  to  be  employ'* 
ed  in  America.     Military  gentlemen  of  opposition*  insisted  that  the  sup- 
ply was  inadequate;  and  that  if  they  must  go  to  war,  they  ought  to  send 
a  much  more  powerful  force.     Ministers  insisted,  that  the  destined 
army,  supported  by  such  a  fleet  as  they  were  sending,  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  purpose.     In  consequence  of  a  passage  in  the  king's  speech 
concerning  the  internal  defence  of  the  country,  a  bill  was  brought  into 
the  house,  by  which  his  majesty  was  to  have  the  power  of  calling  out 
the  militia,  in  case  of  a  rebellion  in  any  part  of  the  empire.     The  bill 
was  opposed,  as  changing  the  idea  of  a  constitutional  militia,  making  it 
dependent  on  the  crown,  and  converting  it  into  a  regular  army.     It  was 
represented  to  be  part  of  the  general  system  for  rendering  the  crown  to- 
tally independent  of  the  people.     Ministers  argued,  that  the  regular 
forces  being  sent  abroad  on  necessary  service,  the  employment  of  the 
militia  was  the  only  means  of  defending  the  country,  without  having  re- 
course to  foreign  troops.     The  king  could  not  more  unequivocally  dis- 
play the  confidence  he  had  in  the  zeal,  afiection,  and  loyalty  of  his  peo- 
ple, than  by  trusting  the  guardianship  of  his  crown,  and  person,  and 
government,  to  the  militia  of  England.     By  contending  that  such  a 
power  might  be  abused,  the  gentlemen  of  opposition  had  only  stated  a 
possibility,  to  which  every  power  was  liable.     Should  the  servants  of 
the  crown  misemploy  the  force  so  intrusted  to  his  majesty,  there  were 
remedies  for  that  as  for  every  other  malversation.     The  law  which 
merely  empowered  the  king  in  times  of  emergency,  to  call  on  those  to 
defend  the  kingdom  who  are  most  interested  in  its  welfare,  was  in  itself 
reasonable  and  equitable  as  well  as  prudent,  and  it  imposed  the  duty  on 
those  who  had  the  strongest  motives  to  discharge  it  efiectually. 

Among  the  opposers  of  the  ministerial  system  this  year,  was  the  duke 
of  Grafton,  who,  sihce  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  prime  minister,  had 
been  lord-privy  seal.  .  He  had,  he  said,  supporteil  the  measures  of  1774, 
from  misapprehension  of  the  real  state  of  America;  he  liad  been  led  to 
believe,  by  false  information,  and  erroneous  opinions,  that  the  appear- 
ance of  coercive  measures  was  all  that  was  requisite  to  establish  a  re- 
conciliation. To  real  compulsion  he  had  always  been  mimical,  and  now 
that  he  found  it  was  intended  by  government,  he  could  no  longer  sup- 
port the  measures;  he  vna  convinced  that  nothing  less  than  a  total  repeal 
of  the  laws  passed  since  1763,  would  restore  peace  and  happiness,  and 
prevent  the  most  destructive  consequences.  Resigning  his.  office,  he 
was  succeeded  by  lord  Dartmouth,  who  quitted,the  American  secretary- 
ship, and  received  the  privy-seal.     The  American  department  was  now 

*  General  Conway,  and  colonel  Barrc. 
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intrusted  to  lord  George  Grennaine.*  This  nobleman,  after  his  retire* 
ment  from  militaiy  life,  had  devoted  himself  to  political  aifaira ;  he  was 
an  acute  reasoner,  and  a  respectable  speaker,  distinguished  for  closeness 
of  argument,  precision,  and  neatness  of  language.  He  had  been  prin* 
cipally  connected  with  Mr.  Grenville,  supported  him  when  he  was  minis- 
ter, and  followed  him  into  opposition.  He  had  vindicated  the  supre- 
macy of  parliament,  voted  for  the  stamp  act,  and  against  its  repeal :  and 
had  shown  himself  extremely  inimical  to  the  Grafton  administration. 
From  that  circumstance,  together  with  his  reputed  abilities,  ho  was  by 
many  deemed  the  author  of  Junius.  For  several  years  after  Mr.  Grcn- 
ville's  death,  he  had  continued  in  opposition;  but  in  1773,  he  joined 
ministry  in  the  East  India  affairs,  and  took  a  decided  part  io  the  coer* 
cive  measures  of  1774  and  1775.  Lord  Rochford  resigning  about  the 
same  time,  was  succeeded  by  lord  Weymouth  in  the  southern  depart- 
ment 

A  little  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  celebrated  Mr.  Penn 
presented  to  his  majesty  the  petition  of  congress,  and  was  told  that  no 
answer  would  be  given.  This  affair  was  repeatedly  mentioned  in  both 
houses,  as  afibrding  a  ground  for  conciliation,  if  properly  regarded,  and 
of  reproach  against  ministers  for  their  total  neglect  of  such  advances.  A 
eopy  of  the  petition  having  been  laid  before  the  house,  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond, on  the  7th  of  November,  moved  that  Mr.  Penn,  whom  he  saw 
below  the  bar,  should  be  examined,  in  order,  he  said,  that  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  petition  might  be  established  before  they  proceeded  te  con- 
sider its  contents.  The  ministerial  lords  were  aware,  that  his  grace's  ob- 
ject extended  far  beyond  the  authenticity  of  the  petition,  and  that  he  wish- 
ed to  lay  before  the  house  the  knowledge  which  Mr.  Penn  was  so  fully 
qualified  to  give.  It  was  carried  that  day,  that  he  should  not  be  exam- 
iii6d;  but  his  grace  having,  on  the  10th,  pressed  it  in  a  different  form,  the 
lords  in  administration  consented,  on  condition  that  only  specified  ques- 
tions should  be  asked.  The  substance  of  this  famous  evidence  was, 
that  the  witness  did  not  believe  the  congress  had  formed  any  designs  of 
independence;  the  members  composing  that  body  had  been  fairly  elect- 
ed; were  men  of  character,  capable  of  conveying  the  sense  of  America; 
and  had  actually  conveyed  the  sense  of  their  constituents:  the  different 
provinces  therefore  would  be  governed  by  their  decisions  in  all  events. 
The  war  was  begun,  and  carried  on  by  the  colonies,  merely  in  defence 
of  what  they  thought  their  liberties:  the  spirit  of  resistance  was  general, 
and  they  believed  themselves  able  to  defend  their  freedom  against  the 
arms  of  Britain.  Inquiries  of  a  more  particular  nature  respecting  Penn- 
sylvania, produced  answers  which  explained  the  force  of  that  province  to 
be  about  sixty  thousand  men  able  to  carry  arms,  of  whom  twenty  thou- 
sand served  as  volunteers,  and  that  these  consisted  of  men  of  properly 
and  character;  they  were  furnished  with  the  means  of  casting  cannon  in 
great  abundance,  and  had  a  plentiful  supply  of  small  arms.  The  colo- 
nies were  dissatisfied  with  the  reception  of  their  former  petitions ;  they 
trusted  greatly  to  the  petition  which  he  carried,  and  which  they  styled 
the  OLIVE  BRANCH ;  ill  bearing  this  application,  he  was  considered  as  the 
messenger  of  peace*     Were  it  not  to  succeed,  they  would  become  des- 

*  Formerly  Sackville ;  he  changed  his«iame  for  an  estate  that  was  bequeathed 
to  him. 
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perate,  and  probably  form  connexions  with  foreign  powers  which  might 
not  easily  he  dissolved.  The  Americans  wished  for  reconciliation  with 
this  country,  and  would  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Britain  in  every 
thing  except  in  exacting  taxes.  Mr.  Fenn  was  a^ked,  whether  the 
secre^ry  of  state  had  made  any  inquiries  concerning  America?  He  an- 
swered, that  none  had  been  made.* 

Mr.  Penn  having  withdrawn,  a  motion  was  made  by  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond, that  the  petition  from  the  continental  congress  to  the  king,  was  a 
ground  for  a  conciliation  of  the  unhappy  diOerences  at  present  subsist- 
ing between  Great  Britain  and  America.     Besides  repeating  the  argu- 
ments which  had  been  so  often  discussed,  he  argued  t!mt  here  was  a 
declaration  which  demonstrated  that  the  Americans  wished  for  recon- 
cilement, and  desired  no  concession  from  us  derogatory  to  the  honour  of 
tlie  mother  country.     On  the  side  of  ministry  it  was  contended,  that  to 
treat  with  the  congress  would  be  to  acknowledge  the  legality  of  the  as- 
sembly and  its  proceedings ;  that  the  petition  was  an  insidious  and  trai- 
torous attempt  to  impose  upon  the  king  and  parUament;  and  that,  while 
{be  authors  held  out  smooth  language  and  false  professions,  they  were 
at  the  very  instant,  in  their  appeals  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  abusing  the  parliament^  denying  its  authority,  and  endeavouring 
to  involve  the  whole  empire  in  rebellion  and  bloodshed,  by  inducing  their 
fellow-subjects  in  these  kingdoms  to  make  one  common  cause  with  them, 
in  opposition  to  law  and  government;  the  evidence  before  the  house  was 
chargeable  with  partiality  and  prejudice,  and  deserved  no  regard.    Ader 
a  violent  debate,  the  duke  of  Richmond's  motion  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  eighty-six  to  thirty-three.     On  the  thirteenth  of  November, 
the  house  of  commons  having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  supply, 
the  minister  expatiated  on  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  colonies,  and 
expressed  a  fear  that  he  must  apply  for  the  assistance  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, in  an  additional  shilling  to  the  land  tax.     Opposition  observed, 
that  this  was  a  foretaste  to  the  country  gentlemen  of  the  advantages 
which  they  would  realize  from  the  scheme  of  taxing  America.     Lord 
North  now  advanced  a  position,  that  taxation  was  only  a  secondary  ob- 
ject, and  that  the  supremacy  of  Britain  was  the  principal  ground  of  war; 
on  which  remark  some  of  his  usual  supporters  began  to  express  dissatis- 
faction.    The  dexterous  versatiHty  of  the  minister  explained  his  mean- 
ing to  be,  that  the  idea  of  taxation,  and  of  levying  a  productive  revenue 
from  America,  was  never  abandoned,  and  that  ministers  merely  intended 
its  suspension.     The  dispute  at  present  was  of  a  much  higher  nature 
than  it  had  been  originally,  and  taxation  was  but  an  inferior  considera- 
tion when  the  supremacy  of  the  legislative  authority  of  this  country  was 
at  stake.     He  would  have  them  therefore  perfectly  understand,  that 
whatever  general  terms  the  ministers  might  at  aiiy  time  make  use  of, 
texation  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  out  of  their  view.     As  a  further  proof 
of  his  sincerity  upon  this  subject,  he  declared  that  tlicre  were  no  means 
by  which  the  legislative  authority  and  commercial  control  of  this  country 
over  the  colonies  could  be  ensured,  but  hy  combining  them  with  taxa- 
tion: the  country  gentlemen  were  convinced,  and  the  motion  was  car- 
ried in  the  affirmative* 

*  Neglect  or  rejection  of  ail  information  which  did  not  favour  their  own  viewti 
was  one  of  the  chief  and  most  uniform  characlerisUc4  uf  Vwd  Norih'«  administra- 
tion. 
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On  the  16tb  of  November^  Mr.  Burke  introduced  a  new  coDcfliatory 
bill,  in  which,  instead  of  expediency,  the  ground  of  bis  arguments  in  t^i^ 
two  preceding  sessions,  he  founded  bis  motion  on  the  right  of  the  sub* 
jects  of  this  realm  to  grant  or  withhold  all  taxes,  as  recognized  by  the 
great  financial  statute  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  slalulvm 
de  ttUlagio  twn  concedeHdo,  On  this  statute,  he  observed,  rested  the 
protection  of  property  from  arbitrary  invasion,  a  security  wbich  cousti* 
tuted  one  of  the  most  striking  differences  between  Britain  and  absolute 
governments.  He  demonstrated,  that,  on  account  of  the  immense  di»» 
tance,  it  was  impracticable  for  the  American  subjects  of  Britain  to  enjoy 
this  privilege  by  representation  in  parliament,  and  that  therefore,  to  be 
on  an  equal  footing  with  other  British  subjects,  they  should  be  taxed  by 
their  own  assemblies.  The  necessity  which  occasioned  Edward's  sta- 
tute to  be  framed,  was  similar  to  the  exigency  of  the  present  times ;  it 
originated  in  a  dispute  between  that  monarch  and  his  people,  relative  to 
taxation*  The  latter  was  victorious,  and  obtained  this  important  privi- 
lege, that  no  taxes  should  be  imposed  on  them  without  the  consent  of 
the  parliament.  The  present  bill  was  intended  to  procure  a  similar  ad- 
vantage for  the  Americans ;  on  this  account,  waving  the  consideration 
of  the  question  of  right,  it  renounced  the  exercise  of  taxation.  Great 
Britain,  however,  reserved  to  herself  the  power  of  levying  commercial 
duties,  which  were  to  be  applied  to  those  purposes  that  the  general  as- 
sembly of  each  province  should  deem  roost  salutary  and  beneficial.  The 
mother  country  also  reserved  to  herself  the  power  of  assembling  the  co- 
lonies in  congress.  The  bill  then  proposed  to  repeal  all  the  laws  of 
which  the  colonists  complained,  and  to  pass  an  immediate  act  of  am- 
nesty. The  principal  objections  to  the  biH  were,  that  it  conceded  too 
much  for  Britain,  and  not  near  enough  to  satisfy  tlie  Americans.  It  was 
also  contended  that,  as  a  plan  of  accommodation  had  been  already  chalk- 
ed out  in  the  speech  from  tlie  throne,  it  would  be  disrespectful  to  the 
king  to  adopt  any  other  plan,  until  that  had  been  tried.  The  discussion 
of  this  bill  brought  forward  the  most  distinguished  orators  on  both  sides: 
when,  on  a  division,  experiencing  the  usual  fate  of  apti-ministerial  propo- 
fiitions,  it  was  negatived  by  a  great  majority. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  lord  North  introduced  a  bill  for  prohibiting 
all  tilide  and  intercourse,  with  the  thirteen  colonies  of  America.  It  autho- 
rized the  commanders  of  his  majesty's  ships  of  war  to  make  prizes  of 
the  ships  or  goods  belonging  to  the  Americans,  whether  found  on  the 
high  seas  or  in  harbour,  and  vested  the  property  in  the  captors.  A  clause 
was  inserted,  by  which  all  Americans,  who  should  be  taken  on  board  the 
vessels  belonging  to  that  continent,  were  made  liable  to  serve  indiscri- 
minately, without  distinction  of  persons,  as  common  sailors  on  board  our 
ships  of  war,  at  the  discretion  of  the  commanding  officer.  Such  colo- 
nists were  to  be  entered  upon  the  ship's  books,  and  considered  as  volun- 
teers ;  and  being  so  entered,  were  to  be  set  on  shore  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  or  in  any  part  of  America  not  then  in  rebellion,  and  there  to  be 
liberated.  As  this  prohibitory  bill  comprehended  every  species  of  the 
American  commerce  and  employment  upon  the  sea  along  the  coast  of 
the  confederated  states,  all  the  former  acts  which  affected  any  particular 
post,  or  any  branch  of  cpmmerce,  were  repealed,  in  which  the  Boston  port 
and  the  fishery.bills  were  included.  While  all  were  proscribed  who  refused 
unconditional  submission,  pardon  was  held  out  to  those  who  returned  to 
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their  duty,  and  commissionera  were  appointed  for  inquiring  iolo  the  me* 
rits  of  individuals  or  colonie/who  should  accept  of  the  proffered  mercj. 
Opposition  displayed  its  formidable  talents  in  showing  that  the  proposed 
law  amounted  to  a  declaration  of  war,  and  drove  the  Americans  to  the 
alternative  of  absolute  subjugation  or  independence ;  that  it  would  give 
the  finishing  blow  to  the  separation  of  Britain  from  her  colonies,  farther 
tuin  our  African  trade  and  the  West  Indies,  and  arrest  remittances  from 
the  colonies  for  the  liquidation  of  their  great  debts  due  to  British  rner- 
chants.  While  thus  producing  so  much  mischief  to  our  plantations  and 
mercantile  interests,  the  Americans  would  be  supplied  from  other  mar- 
kets ;  Britain  would  lose  a  great  source  of  wealth,  with  little  annoyance 
to  the  colonies,  and  to  the  gain  of  foreign  nations.  It  was  a  ridiculous 
inconsistency  to  begin  with  declaring  war  and  confiscating  the  effects  of 
the  Americans,  and  conclude  with  some  fallacious  provisions  concerning 
peace.  In  defence  of  the  bill,  it  was  said,  that  the  Americans  were  at 
war  with  us  ;  that  while  hostilities  continued,  every  means  must  be  em* 
ployed  to  distress  our  antagonists,  as  much  as  if  we  were  acting  against 
eictemal  enemies.  Messrs.  Wedderburne  and  Thurlow  displayed  great 
ingenuity  in  supporting  these  positions,  and  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
the  inconveniences  felt  by  the  West  Indian  planters  and  British  mer- 
chants were  temporary,  but  that  the  permanent  good  would  overbalance 
the  eviL  Petitions  againat  the  bill  were  presented,  and  disregarded :  it 
was  carried,  however,  through  both  houses  by  a  great  majority,  and 
passed  into  a  law.  While  the  act  was  pending,  Mr.  Hartley  proposed  a 
eonciliatory  bill,  similar  in  principle  and  object  to  that  of  Mr.  Buike, 
though  somewhat  different  in  detail ;  but  it  met  with  the  same  fate. 

The  transcendent  genius  of  Messrs.  Burke  and  Fox,  though  exercised 
in  every  subject  that  came  before  parliament,  had  two  different  fields  on 
which  they  respectively  displayed  their  greatest  excellence.  The  legis* 
lative  plans  proposed  by  opposition^  projects  of  conciliation,  and  other 
schemes  of  deliberative  policy,  requiring  the  union  of  accurate  and  exten- 
sive detail,  with  confirmed  habits  of  generalization,  were  most  frequently 
the  productions  of  Mr.  Burke.  Discussions  of  executorial  plans,  and 
concise  inquiries  concerning  specific  measures,  requiring  also  energy  of 
intellect,  firmness  and  decision  of  temper,  but  without  demanding  such 
a  compass  of  general  knowledge,  or  at  least  equal  habits  of  philosophic 
contemplation,  came  chiefiy  from  Mr.  Fox.  Mr*  Burke,  watching  over 
legislation,  might  be  called  the  lawgiver,  and  Mr.  Fox,  over  executive 
measures  and  conduct,  the  statesman  of  opposition.  On  the  22d  of 
November,  Mr.  Fox  moved  for  an  account  to  be  laid  before  the  house 
of  the  expenses  of  the  army  in  America,  from  August  1773  to  August 
1775.  He  said,  that  from  these  papers  he  could  demonstrate  the  delu- 
sion of  ministers,  and  the  waste  of  the  public  money,  to  have  been  asto- 
nishing. The  expenses  of  the  ordnance  in  particular  in  the  year  1775, 
had  been  greater  than  in  any  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  campaigns. 
Although  every  branch  of  the  military  service  had  been  amply  provided 
for  by  the  minister's  own  acknowledgment,  and  according  to  his  own  ap- 
propriation to  the  respective  services,  a  debt  had  been  incurred  in  the 
single  department  of  ordnance,  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  poimds.  Whien  in  a  campaign  of  so  little  exertion  the  expen- 
diture had  been  so  great,  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  operations 
«f  the  ensttbg  ywrT    Ministers  opposed  this  motion,  because,  they  said. 
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several  accounts  were  not  received.  Mr.  ^ox  obviated  their  objeeiioir, 
by  confiiiiDg  his  requisition  to  the  papers  which  were  in  their  possession ; 
but  the  minlsteriai  party  also  controverted  this  proposition,  and  from 
their  unwillingness  to  submit  the  accounts  to  the  inspection  of  the  house, 
Mr.  Fox  was  afterwards  doubly  vigilant  in  his  inquiries  concerning  pob*^ 
lie  expenditure.  * 

A  petiticm,  before  the  recess,  was  presented*  from  Nova  Seotia  to 
each  house  of  parliament,  in  consequence  of  lord  North's  conciliatory 
proposition;  which  by  its  promoters  was  intended  as  a  model  for  the  rest 
of  the  colonies.  It  proposed  a  revenue  to  be  raised  among  them,  under 
the  direction  of  parliament.  This  doctrine  being  extremely  agreeable  to 
ministry,  they  gave  the  petition  a  very  favourable  reception,  though  they 
knew  the  amount  of  the  revenue  must  be  very  inconsiderable.  The  pro- 
posed mode  of  taxation  was,  the  payment  of  a  certain  proportionable  sum 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  but  that  the  rate  of  the  diity . 
should  be  first  fixed  by  parliament.  To  this  plan  it  was  objected,  that 
the  revenue  heretofore  drawn  from  the  provinces,  every  part  of  which, 
except  the  tea  duty,  had  been  submitted  to,  and  chiefly  paid,  was  more 
productive  than  the  new  duties  proposed  in  lieu  of  them  would  be,  in 
case  this  regulation  was  generally  adopted :  neither  did  it  appear  likely, 
that  the  opulent  colonies  should  follow  the  example  of  a  district  which 
ever  had  been  a  considerable  expense  to  government,  and  continued  to 
require  a  yearly  grant  from  parliament  for  its  support.  The  minister  at 
first  supported  the  petition,  and  a  motion  founded  upon  it  passed  the 
committee ;  but  during  the  discussion,  perceiving  its  inefficacy,  he  suf- 
fered it  to  be  rejected. 

Though  the  public  measures  and  declarations  of  ministers  expressed 
a  determination  to  persevere  in  coercion  and  confident  assurance  of  suc«  ■ 
'cess,  yet  it  is  now  knownt  that,  at  the  very  time  of  their  menacing  pro- 
testations, they  were  really  oppressed  with  fear  and  despondency ;  they 
appear,  indeed,  to  have  been  wavering  between  the  false  shame  that  pre-* 
vents  the  abandonment  of  projects  which  had  been  precipitately  embraced^ 
and  sad  forebodings  of  ultimate  failure. 

The  first  business  that  engaged  the  house  after  the  recess,  was  a  mea- 
sure of  the  government  of  Ireland  ;  the  lord-lieutenant  had  sent  a  writ- 
ten message  to  the  house  of  commons,  requiring,  in  the  king's  name,  four 
thousand  additional  troops  from  that  kingdom  for  the  America^  service, 
promising  that  their  expense  should  not  be  defrayed  on  the  Irish  estab- 
lishment, and  offering  to  replace  them  by  continental  auxiliaries  wtAou^ 
any  expense.  The  commons  of  Ireland  granted  the  native  forces  re- 
quired ;  but  af\er  a  violent  debate,  leaving  the  ministerial  party  in  the 
minority,  they  refused  to  admit  foreign  soldiers. 

The  message  proposing  the  employment  of  troops  from  and  in  Ireland 
without  being  paid  by  that  country,  obviously  meant  that  they  were  to 


•  See  parliamentary  jonmals,  Dec.  1, 1775. 


ing  will  be  lively ;  a  spirited 
minority,  and  n  desponding  majmnty.  The  higher  people  are  placed,  the  more 
gloomy  are  their  coulitenajnoes,  the  more  melancholy  their  language.  You  may 
call  this  dbwardice ;  but  I  fear  it  rises  from  tfieir  knowledge  (a  late  knowledge) 
of  the  difBculty  and  magnitude  of  the  busineBs." 
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be  paid  by  Great  Britain ;  and  was  not  without  reason  considered  as  an 
engagement  by  the  crown,  to  dispose  of  British  public  money  without 
the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  British  house  of  commons.     On  the 
15th  of  February  1776,  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend  moved,  that  the  lord- 
lieutenant's  message  was  a  breach  of  the  privilege  of  that  house.     The 
arguments  by  which  he  supported*  his  motion  were,  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  British  constitution  concerning  pecuniary  grants,  and  the 
designs  which  such  attempts  intimated ;  he  also  mentioned,  though  only 
incidentally,  the  absurd  extravagance  of  paying  eight  thousand  men  for 
the  use  of  four  thousand.     The  ministerial  speakers  did  not  a^  take  the 
Aame  ground  :  lord  North  declared,  that  though  his  majesty's  servants 
in  Britain  had  a  general  co-operation  with  his  servants  in  Ireland,  the 
former  did  not  consider  themselves  as  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
latter :  he  however  justified  the  message  on  the  ground  of  expediency» 
^  without  closely  discussing  the  right.     Others  supporting  a  higher  tone  of 
prerogative,  insisted  that  the  king  had  a  right  to  introduce  foreign  troops 
into  any  part  of  his  dominions  whenever  he  deemed  it  expedient    Most 
members  of  opposition  were  not  very  strenuous  in  support  of  the  motion, 
because  the  scheme  which  it  censured  had  not  been  put  into  execution; 
and  it  was  rejected  therefore  by  a  majority  greater  even  than  was  usual. 
Mr.  Fox's  proposed  inquiry  concerning  the  ordnance,  was  only  pre- 
clusive to  a  more  comprehensive  scrutiny.     On  the  2d  of  February  he 
made  a  motion  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  ill  success  of  his  majes- 
ty's arms  in  North  America,  as  also  into  the  causes  of  the  defection  of 
the  Canadians.     That  he  might  give  the  greater  effect  to  his  present 
proposition,  he  avoided  every  extraneous  subject ;  he  would  neither  (he 
said)  consider  the  right,  the  expediency,  or  the  practicability  of  coercing 
America,  but,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  admitting  them  all,  would  sim- 
ply inquire  whether  the  measures  and  proceedings  of  ministry  upon  their 
own  principles,  had  produced  the  desired  and  predicted  effect :  without 
now  discussing  the  end,  he  should  merely  examine  the  fitness  of  the 
means.     Beginning  with  the  Boston  port  bill,  as  the  commencement  t>f 
dniermined  coercion,  he  .pursued  an  historical  detail  of  the  ministerial 
measures  down  to  the  present  time.     If,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of 
miutsters,  coercion  was  practicable,  either  they  had  not  planned  efficient 
measures,  and  afforded  the  proper  force,  or  they  had  intrusted  its  direc- 
tion and  conduct  to  incompetent  ofiicers  :  there  had  somewhere  been 
incapacity,  neglect,  or  misconduct.    Whether  the  rapid  extension  of  dis- 
affection, the  successes  of  the  Americans,  and  the  inefficiency  of  our 
troops,  was  owing  to  unfitness  in  one  class  of  servants  to  deliberate  and 
to  determine,  in  another  to  execute,  or  to  both,  parliament  ought  to  be 
informed.     The  country  had  given  the  minister  the  means  of  effectual 
effort,  and  liad  a  right  to  explore  the  causes  of  the  failure,  and  to  know 
what  ministers  or  military  officers  deserved,  or  did  not  deserve,  farther 
employment.     Ministers  themselves,  if  conscious  that  no  blame  was 
Justly  imputable  to  them,  wfere  interested  in  promoting  the  desired  scru- 
tiny ;  they  wouM  rejoice  at  such  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  their  con- 
duct to  the  public,  and  of  convincing  the  people  that  our  present  natioifid 
disjjraces,  miafortuiies,  and  application  of  that  support  which  they  had 
so  liberally  givnn,  wcio  not  owing  to  ministerial  ignorance,  incapacity, 
or  ^Tiiit  of  integrity.     He  concluded  with  a  position,  that  none  wished 
to  avoid  inquiry,  but  those  who  were  cither  culpable  themselves,  or  wish- 
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[Beply  of  lord  North.    Subsidy  to  Gennan  princes.] 

ed  to  screen  the  culpability  of  others ;  an  observation,  doubtless  gene- 
rally, but  not  universally  just.  Mr.  Fox  urged  these  arguments  with  a 
force  which  could  not  be  resisted  by  reasoning  :  what  they  were  unable 
to  combat,  ministers  endeavoured  to  elude.  There  appeared  on  the 
the  question,  as  on  others  before  mentioned,  a  want  of  coincidence  in 
the  arguments  of  ministry  and  their  friends.  Lord  North  was  less  de- 
cisive in  his  opposition  than  many  of  hh  supporters,  and  very  evidently 
showed  a  disposition  to  moderation,  from  which  he  was  often  recalled  by 
his  more  violent  coadjutors ;  he  had  rather  betrayed  than  discovered  a 
disposition  to  conciliate,  instead  of  coercing,  but  had  been  prevented  by 
the  abettors  of  stronger  measures.  In  discussions  with  opposition,  he 
showed  a  similar  disposition,  rather  to  palliate  than  directly  to  contro- 
veit  From  the  great  abilities  of  his  lordship,  it  may  be  fairly  inferred, 
that  his  indecision  arose  jn  some  degree  from  doubts  about  the  general 
wisdom  of  the  plan  ^hich  he  was  pursuing.  It  was  by  no  means  probable, 
that  a  man  of  lord  North's  talents,  if  thoroughly  convinced  that  what  he 
proposed  was  unobjectionable,  would  discover  such  hesitation.  He  ad- 
mitted, that  miscarriages  had  happened,  but  it  was  impossible  to  foresee 
every  event ;  he  was  ready  to  resign  his  office,  whenever  the  house 
should  withdraw  its  confidence.  Mr.  Fox  had  charged  administration 
with  wickedness,  ignorance,  and  neglect ;  the  first,  he  assured  them, 
was  wrong,  and  the  two  last  remained  to  be  proved.  This  vague,  tem- 
porizing, and  indecisive  reply  to  Mr.  Fox's  definite  charges,  if  it  did  not 
prove,  at  least  afforded  grounds  for  forming  an  opinion,  that  lord  North 
himself  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  part  which  he  was  acting. 
Others  of  much  less  ability  were  by  far  more  decided  in  their  opposition 
to  an  inquiry. 

On  the  29th  of  February,  treaties  between  his  majesty  and  the  duke 
of  Brunswick,  also  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  and  the  hereditary 
prince  of  Hesse-Cassel,  were  laid  before  parliament  By  these  agree- 
ments, four  thousand  three  hundred  Brunswick  troops  and  twelve  thou- 
sand Hessians  were  taken  into  British  service.  To  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick an  annual  subsidy  was  to  be  paid,  of  fiAeen  thousand  five  hundred 
and  nineteen  pounds.  For  the  Hessians  a  double  rate  was  to  be  paid, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-eight pounds*  The  levy  money  to  both  princes  was  seven  pounds 
four  shillings  and  four  pence  per  head ;  every  man  killed  was  to  be 
charged  at  the  rate  of  the  levy  money.  All  were  to  receive  the  same 
pay,  ordinary  and  extraordinary  as  British  troops.  The  minister  con- 
tended, that  the  supply  was  necessary,  and  that  the  terms  were  fair.  Op- 
position reprobated  the  measure  of  hiring  foreign  mercenaries  against 
British  subjects ;  the  motion,  however,  was  carried  by  a  great  majority 
in  both  houses.  The  secretary  at  war  having  moved  for  a  supply  of 
845,000/.  for  the  extraordinaries  of  the  army,  this  vast  demand  mcur- 
red  in  so  short  a  time,  and  in  so  confined  and  inefficacious  a  servicOi 
roused  all  the  vigour  of  opposition.  Neither  the  campaign  of  1704) 
which,  by  discomfiting  France  delivered  Europe ;  nor  of  1760,  which 
subdued  North  America ;  had  cost  near  so  much  as  1775,  which  pro* 
duced  nothing  but  disgrace.  Ministers  rested  their  measures  on  the 
sanction  of  parliament ;  the  misfortunes  of  the  last  campaign  (they  said) 
were  owing  to  their  belief  that  the  Americana  were  not  in  general  b§ 
wicked  as  they  had  actually  proved,  and  from  that  conviction  we  bad 
Vol.  YII.— 49 
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[Last  efTorti  of  the  duke  6f  Gnfton  for  reconciliation.    Assurances  of  ministera. } 

employed  too  small  an  army ;  but  in  the  present  campaign,  the  force 
which  should  be  sent  would  totally  reduce  the  colonies* 

On  the  14th  of  March,  the  last  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  war  be- 
tween the  parent  and  the  children.     The  duke  of  Grafton  moved  an  ad- 
dress to  his  majesty,  entreating,  that  to  put  an  end  to  the  effusion  of 
blood,  and  to  evince  to  the  world  the  wish  of  the  sovereign  and  the  par- 
liament to  restore  peace  and  tranquillity,  he  should  issue  a  proclamation, 
declaring,  if  the  revolted  colonies  would  present  to  the  commander  in 
chief  of  his  majesty^s  forces  in  America,  or  to  the  commissioners  sent 
out  with  powers  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  making  peace  or  war,  a  pe- 
tition setting  forth  their  grievances,  hostilities  should  be  immediately  sus- 
pended, and  the  petition  referred  to  the  parliament,  to  be  considered  with 
the  most  solemn  and  serious  attention.     The  great  object  of  this  motion 
seems  to  have  been,  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  late  prohibitory  act : 
which,  according  to  opposition,  held  out  a  delusive  show  of  peace, 
without  furnishing  the  means,  or  containing  the  powers,  by  which  h 
could  be  effected.  Besides  the  general  arguments  which  this  motion  na- 
turally suggested,  its  mover  adduced  a  declaration  of  lord  George  Grer- 
maine,  in  the  other  house,  that  nothing  less  than  unconditional  submis- 
sion from  America  would  satisfy  Britain.     To  promote  the  address,  his 
grace  farther  stated,  that  intelligence  was  received  by  himself  that  mes^ 
sengers  had  been  sent  by  France  to  general  Washington  and  the  con- 
gress, and  argued  that  this  conciliatory  proposition,  would  prevent  the 
Americans  from  seeking  the  means  of  defence  in  foreign  assistance. 
Ministers  contended,  that  conciliation  was  almost  impracticable,  and 
that  nothing  could  more  certainly  prevent  it  than  concession.     An  offer 
to  admit  them  to  amity  on  any  other  terms  than  those  already  proposed, 
would  be  a  degradation  to  the  honour  of  the  king,  the  parliament,  and 
the  country.     The  Americana  would  be  reduced  in  one  campaign  to  ac- 
cept of  the  terms  which  we  were  pleased  to  offer :  France  would  not  in- 
terfere in  a  dispute  between  us  and  our  colonies.     If  she  had  any  such 
intention,  it  would  be  an  additional  argument  for  employing  our  force  to 
subjugate  America,  before  she  could  be  joined  by  so  powerful  an  auxili- 
ary.    We  have  (they  said)  passed  the  Rubicon,  and  it  is  no  longer  time 
for  us  to  be  proposing  conciliation.     This  was  the  language  not  of  mere 
parrots  of  the  political  creeds  that  happened  to  be  in  vogue  for  the  day, 
but  of  many  senators  of  considerable  talents  and  knowledge ;  some  high- 
ly distinguished  for  ability,  and  one  equal  to  most  men  that  ever  appear- 
ed in  a  legislative  assembly.     A  reader,  who  should  know  the  origin, 
principles,  and  history  of  the  American  war,  without  having  attended  to 
parliamentary  debate  and  speeches,  would  learn  with  surprise,  that  a 
most  strenuous  abettor  of  coercive  measures,  a  determined  enemy  to 
every  plan  of  a  conciliatory  spirit,  a  supporter  of  unconditional  submis- 
sion and  a  prophesier  of  speedy  subjugation,  was  lord  Mansfield.    Such 
powers  of  argument  in  cases  of  momentous  importance,  drawing  conclu- 
sions from  insufBcient  information  and  erroneous  principles ;  such  pro- 
found wisdom  sanctioning  the  meaaures,  decrees,  and  acts  of  misinfor- 
mation, precipitancy^  and  violence ;  afford  a  striking  instance  of  the 
weakness  which,  from  the  imperfection  of  human  nature,  is  oAen  inter- 
mingled with  the  most  exalted  qualities;  it  teaches  the  reasoner  in 
drawing  his  inferences,  and  the  counsellor  in  forming  his  schemes,  not 
to  place  implicit  reliance  on  either  the  authority  or  example  of  even  an 
lUuatrious  sage. 
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[Scotch  militia  bill  rejected.] 

A  bill  was  this  year  proposed  for  establishing  a  militia  in  Scotland, 
which  was  eagerly  patronized  by  members  from  that  country,  but  strong* 
ly  controverted  by  English  senators.  In  favour  of  the  bill  it  was  argued, 
that  the  obvious  utility  of  militia  as  a  national  defence,  rendered  its  e.s« 
tablishment  as  proper  in  Scotland  as  in  England ;  and  that  the  attach- 
ment now  evinced  by  Scotchmen  to  the  family  on  the  throne,  removed 
objections  formerly  weighty.  On  the  other  side  it  was  alleged,  that 
there  was  neither  necessity  nor  occasion  for  the  proposed  scheme.  A 
militia  was  local,  and  paid  by  the  landholders  for  their  protection  and 
defence ;  the  Scotch  paid  one-fortieth  part  only  of  the  land  tax,  out  of 
which  the  militia  expenses  were  paid :  the  population  of  Scotland  was  a 
fifth  of  that  of  England ;  it  was  therefore  unreasonable  in  her  to  apply 
for  a  militia,  in  the  maintenance  of  which  her  expense  would  be  but  one- 
eighth  of  her  advantage  in  proportion  to  England.  The  answer  to  this 
was  obvious  ;  that  though  the  specific  fond  for  defraying  the  militia  ex- 
penses was  the  land  tax,  the  protection  of  that  branch  of  revenue  was 
not  its  sole  purpose,  but  the  defence  of  every  constituent  of  private  and 
public  property  and  security.  After  a  warm  contest,  the  minister  being 
left  in  a  minority,  the  bill  was  rejected. 

In  providing  the  ways  and  means  for  the  current  year,  a  loan  of  two 
millions  was  found  necessary.  The  funds  for  paying  the  interest,  being 
taxes  on  articles  of  luxury,  were  favourable  to  the  financial  character  of 
the  minister.  After  passing  a  vote  of  credit  for  another  million,  the  ses- 
sion closed  on  the  23d  of  May. 
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Evacuation  of  Boaten. — British  troops  sail  to  Halifax— objects  of  campaign  1776, 
three :  first,  recovery  of  Canada,  and  invasion  of  colonies  by  the  lakes — se- 
condly»  expedition  to  Carolina— thirdly,  and  chiefly,  invasion  of  New-York-— 
Quebec  relieved,  and  Canada  recovered. — British  armament  under  sir  Henry 
Clinton  and  sir  Peter  Parker,  arrives  too  late  in  North  Carolina — proceed  to  the 
south— siea^e  of  Charleston — raised. — Internal  proceedings  of  the  colonies — de- 
claration of  independence. — Objects  and  reasons  of  the  New- York  expedition — 
British  force  arrives  there^-description  of  New-York  and  its  dependencies— > 
pactflcating  overtures  of  the  British  c<mimandert— rejected^Battle  of  Lon^ 
Island*—- Ameritant  defeated,  but  escape.— Capture  of  New-York — town  set  on 
fire  by  the  Americans.— Battle  of  Whit6  Plains— Americans  defeated  in  one 
part,  but  the  main  body  escapes.— Battle  and  capture  of  Fort  Wasbington.^- 
General  Howe  plans  detached  expeditions — ^invasion  and  reduction  of  Rhode* 
tdand^rapid  successes  of  lord  Comwallis  in  the  Jerseys— consternation  and 
flight  of  the  Americans— expect  general  Howe  at  Phtladelphia-^lord  Comwal- 
lis  ordered  into  winter  quarters— revival  of  American  spirits  from  the  cessation 
of  pursuit — animated  to  most  extraordinary  exertions — their  offensive  opera- 
tions-^surprise  of  the  Hessians  at  Trenton,  and  its  important  effects.— Opera- 
tions on  the  lakes— Crown  Point  taken,  but  evacuated.— General  reialt  of  the 
campaign.-^Depredations  of  American  privateers — encouraged  by  Fiance  and 
Spain. 

The  principal  scene  of  action  in  which  Britain  was  now  engagedf 
was  the  American  colonies ;  thither,  therefore,  the  history  must  call 
the  attention  of  the  reader.  Boston,  from  the  preceding  summer,  had 
continued  in  a  state  of  blockade.  Gage  was  returned  home,  and  the 
command  bad  devolved  on  general  Howe*  The  British  admiral  bar* 
Ing  been  displeased  with  the  conduct  of  Falmouth,  a  sea-port  town  in 
the  northern  part  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  cannonaded  and  destroyed  the 
place ;  and  the  provincials  being  informed  of  this  proceeding,  issued 
out  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  declaring,  however,  it  was  their 
intention  to  confine  their  hostilities  to  the  capture  of  ships  which 
should  carry  stores  and  provisions  to  the  British  army  at  Boston.  Se- 
Teral  vessels  laden  with  necessaries  of  life,  were  taken  at  the  very  en- 
trance of  the  harbour ;  the  capture  of  the  coal  ships  was  severely  felt, 
both  from  the  coldness  of  the  winter  in  that  climate,  and  from  that 
being  a  harder  season  than  usual.  Many  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were 
known  abettors  of  the  American  cause,  were  still  retained  as  hostages, 
and  all  the  loyalists  who  could  escape,  took  refuge  in  Boston ;  thence 
there  was  not  only  a  want  of  fresh  meatf  but  even  of  salt  provisions. 
To  supply  the  deficiency  of  firing,  they  destroyed  several  houses,  and 
used  the  materials;  but  still  the  scarcity  increased*  Aware  of  the  dif- 
ficulties, Washington  prosecuted  the  siege  with  a  doable  vigour,  In 
order  to  take  the  place  before  the  arrival  of  re^enforcementa  irom. 
Britain.  On  the  2d  of  March,  a  battery  was  opened  on  the  western 
side  of  the  town,  whence  it  was  dreadfully  annoyed  by  a  furioua  dis- 
charge of  cannon  and  bombs  :  and  on  the  5tb,  another  acted  on  the 
eastern  shore.  Neyertheiessi  the  Bridsh  troops  acquitted  themselTCft 
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with  surprising  fortitude,  and  during  fourteen  days,  endured  this  bom- 
bardment with  undaunted  courage.  The  besieged  had  no  alternative, 
but  either  to  dislodge  the  Americans,  or  to  evacuate  the  to\vn«  The 
general  attempted  to  attack  the  enemy,  but  found  they  were  so 
strongly  posted  as  to  render  the  assault  impracticable.  The  British 
must  have  ascended  a  perpendicular  eminence,  on  the  top  of  which 
the  Americans  had  prepared  hogsheads  chained  together  in  great 
numbers,  and  filled  with  stones,*  to  roll  down  upon  the  king's  troops 
as  they  climbed  up  the  hill.  Finding  that  they  could  not  force  the 
works  of  the  American  general,  and  being  in  the  greatest  distress  for 
want  of  provisions,  general  Howe  and  the  British  loyalists  embarked 
for  Halifax  on  the  1 7th  of  March,  and  arrived  there  in  the  end  of  the 
month.  By  their  departure,  the  Americans  became  masters  of  Bos- 
ton, and  a  considerable  quantity  of  artillery  and  stores,  which  general 
Howe  was  obliged  to  leave  behind.  Some  ships  were  left  in  the  bay, 
to  protect  the  vessels  which  should  arrive  from  England ;  but,  as  it 
afterwards  appeared,  they  were  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  British 
transports  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  objects  proposed  by  the  British  government  ia  the  present 
campaign  were  three*— to  relieve  Quebec,  recover  Canada,  and  invade 
the  colonies  through  the  lakes — to  make,  an  impression  on  the  south- 
ern provinces,  and  to  undertake  an  expedition  to  New- York.  During 
these  transactions  at  Boston,  col.  Arnold  continued  the  blockade  of 
Quebec,  notwithstanding  a  very  severe  season,  and  under  great  dif- 
ficulties; re-enforcements  arrived  very  slowly  from  the  congress,  and 
the  Canadians  were  disheartened  and  wavering ;  the  succours,  how- 
ever, at  last  came,  and  Quebec  being  cut  off  from  supplies  by  land, 
and  the  ice  in  the  river  not  admitting  assistance  from  England,  the 
townsmen  and  garrison  experienced  many  difficulties.  But  as  the 
season  advanced  for  the  safe  navigation  of  the  river,  the  Americans 
became  more  active,  that  they  might  anticipate  the  arrival  6f  the 
tnM>ps  from  England :  they  renewed  the  siege,  and  erected  batteries 
to  bum  the  shipping.  While  the  besieged  were  engaged  in  attending 
to  those  operations,  Arnold  attempted  to  storm  the  town  in  another 
quarter,  and  made  his  entrance  into  the  suburbs,  but  could  not  pene- 
trate farther.  Meanwhile,  the  small-poif,  so  pestilential  in  that  coun- 
try where  inoculation  was.  not  common,  broke  out  in  the  American 
army,  and  frightened  many  of  the  soldiers  to  desert.  Although  it  was 
now  the  beginning  of  May,  and  the  rivep  was  far  from  being  clear  of 
ice^  an  English  squadron  made  its  way  up  to  Quebec,  and  on  finding 
succours  arrived,  the  besiegers  retired.  On  the  9th  of  May,  Carleton 
proceeded  in  pursuit  of  Arnold,  just  as  they  had  begun  the  retreat. 
Seeing  the  troops,  they  left  the  artillery  and  military  stores  to  the 
British,  and  thus  the  siege  of  Quebec  was  raised,  after  continuing 
about  five  montiis.  Understanding  that  a  number  of  kick  and  wounded 
provinciftls  were  scattered  about  the  woods  and  villages,  the  governor 
issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  the  proper  officers  to  find  out  these 
miserable  people,  afford  them  relief  and  assistance  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  assure  them  that,  on  their  recorety,  they  should  have  the 

*  *'  This  species  of  preparation,  (Mr.  Stedman  observes,)  will  exemplify  in  a 
striking  manner  that  rertilUy  of  expedients  which  strongly  characterized  the 
Americans  during  the  war" 
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liberty  to  return  to  their  respective  province*.  In  the  end  of  May, 
several  regiments  arriving  from  Ireland  and  England,  together  with 
a  regiment  from  general  Howe,  and  the  Brunswick  troops,  which, 
when  added  to  those  who  were  before  in  the  province,  amounted  to 
tliirteen  thousand  men^  Carleton  prepared  for  offensive  operations. 
The  general  rendezvous  was  at  the  Three  Rivers,  about  half  way  be- 
tween Montreal  and  Quebec.  A  body  of  Americans  having  attacked 
the  advanced  division  of  the  British  troops,  was  repulsed  with  great 
loss.  General  Burgoyne  arrived  with  the  re  enforcements  in  Canada, 
and  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  provincials.  Conscious  of  their  inability 
to  muintain  their  conquest,  the  provincials  evacuated  Montreal,  Fort 
St.  John,  crossed  lake  Champlain,  and  stationed  themselves  at  Crown 
Point,  whither  the  British  commander  did  not  follow  them  for  the  pre- 
sent.  While  the  campaign  opened  thus  auspiciously  for  Britaiti  in  the 
north,  attempts  were  made  to  re-establish  her  authority  in  the  south. 
The  governors  of  the  several  colonies  had  represented,  that,  in  the 
middle  and  southern  provinces  there  was  a  considerable  spirit  of  loy- 
alty, but  that  the  well  affected  were  afraid  to  discover  their  senti- 
ments ;  and  that  if  a  powerful  force  were  sent  from  the  mother  coun- 
try to  co-operate  with  them,  they  would  immediately  attach  them- 
selves to  her  cause.  In  consequence  of  this  information,  an  army  was 
prepared,  under  the  command  of  sir  Henry  Clinton  and  sir  Peter  Par- 
ker, and  ordered  to  sail  to  North  Carolina^  from  the  loyalists  of  which| 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  were  entertained. 

Governor  Martin  of  North  Carolina,  though  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  a  ship,  had  been  extremely  active  in  the  service  of  Britain :  he 
maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  settlers  in  the  back  country, 
especially  with  an  unruly  class  of  men,  known  by  the  name  of  regu- 
lators, who  were  inimical  to  orderly  government,  had  formerly  been 
very  troublesome  to  the  British  establishment,  and  transferred  to  the 
provincials  their  hostility,  since  they  had  acquired  the  ascendancy.  In 
the  same  parts,  there  was  a  totally  different  set  of  men,  emigrants 
from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  under  tbe  pressure  of  the  most  indi- 
gent circumstances,  who  were  distinguished  for  loyalty  to  their  sove- 
reign, and  attachment  to  their  native  land,  which  poverty  and  want 
had  compelled  them  to  abandbn.  Actuated  by  such  contrary  motives, 
to  oppose  the  Americans,  these  two  classes  of  settlers  co*operated  and 
acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  force.  Martin  projected  to  unite 
with  them  all  the  back  settlers  of  the  southern  colonies,  and  that  the 
whole  should  act  in  conjunction  with  the  king's  troops,  who  were  ex- 
pected early  in  the  spring,  and  also  bring  forward  the  Indians  to  assist 
the  royal  cause.  By  the  desire  of  Martin,  Mr.  Macdonald,  a  High- 
land gentleman,  of  known  courage,  enterprise,  and  ability,  directed 
and  headed  the  execution  of  the  scheme  ;  the  governor  also  issued  a 
proclamation,  commanding  all  persons  on  their  allegiance  to  repair  to 
the  royal  standard ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  embody  the  loyalists,  in 
order  to  keep  them  steady  in  their  intentions ;  and  this  step  ulti- 
mately disconcerted  the  undertaking.  Their  hopes  of  success  rested 
on  the  concealment  of  the  design,  until  his  majesty's  troops  should 
arrive;  but  the  formation  of  a  corps,  however,  soon  reached  and 
alarmed  the  provincials.  -General  Macdonald  proposed  to  march  to 
Wilmington,  and  there  occupy  a  secure  post,  until  the  British  landing 
should  be  able  to  aCTord  them  assistance.  Informed  of  these  proceed- 
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ingSt  Mr.  Moorci  a  provincial  gentleman,  and  colonel  of  the  Caroli- 
nianS)  advanced  with  a  body  of  troops  in  quest  of  Macdonald.  The 
Highlander  sent  Moore  a  copy  of  the  king's  proclamation  ;  in  answer 
to  which,  the  .provincial  commander  transmitted  the  test  to  the  con^ 
gress,  promising  (if  they  should  subscribe  to  it)  to  treat  Macdonald 
and  his  party  as  friends,  but  denouncing  the  severest  vengeance  in 
case  of  a  refusal.  The  royalists  losing  time  in  negotiation,  the  provin* 
cials  had  leisure  to  assemble  in  great  numbers  to  the  standard  of  co- 
lonel Moore.  Macdonald  proceeding  on  his  march,  descried  Mr.  Cas- 
well, a  provincial  colonel,  who  was  hastening  with  a  body  of  colonists 
to  join  the  general,  and  found  him  posted  at  Moore's  creek  bridge 
upon  Cape  Fear  river,  not  far  from  Wilmington.  The  emigrants  with 
great  fury  began  the  attack  with  broad-swords  ;  but  colonel  Macleod, 
the  second  in  command,  and  others  of  their  bravest  officers  being 
killed,  the  people,  who,  in  the  spirit  of  their  native  country  regarded 
their  leaders  as  chieftains,  were  disheartened  by  the  fall  of  their  com* 
manders,  and  thrown  into  a  confusion  which  reached  the  rest  of  the 
corps ;  the  whole  party  was  broken  and  dispersed,  and,  being  pur- 
sued, many  of  them  were  taken  prisoners,  and  among  others,  general 
Macdonald.  Such  was  the  issue  of  the  first  enterprise  in  the  southern 
colonies  for  supporting  the  cause  of  the  British  government. 

Among  the  causes  which  hud  contributed  to  the  distinguished  suc- 
cess of  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt's  belligerent  measures,  one  of  the  most  ef- 
ficacious was  promptness  of  preparation.  This  was  a  quality  ex- 
tremely dcBcient  in  the  armaments  that  were  employed  during  the 
ministry  of  lord  North,  and  the  forces  sent  out  on  an  expedition  were 
frequently  too  late  for  accomplishing  their  purpose.  The  troops  des- 
tined to  co-operate  with  the  loyalists  of  the  south,  ought  to  have  left 
Cork  before  Christmas,  that  they  might  reach  Carohna  in  the  be- 
ginning of  spring,  so  as  to  be  in  the  Held  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  great  heats  that  are  so  injurious  to  northern  constitu- 
tions, unless  gradually  encountered  ;  but  they  did  not  depart  from  Ire- 
land till  the  7th  of  February,  and  it  was  the  3d  of  May  before  they  ar- 
rived at  Cape  Fear.  General  Clinton  having  joined  them  from  Bos- 
ton, took  the  command  ;  antl  finding  that  from  the  discomfiture  of  the 
royalists  he  could  have  no  hopes  of  success  in  North  Carolina,  re- 
solved to  make  an  attempt  upon  South  Carolina,  and  to  besiege 
Charleston  its  capital.  This  town  was  the  great  support  of  the  war- 
like  prepai^tions  in  the  southern  colonies,  and  on  account  both  of  its 
strength  and  opulence,  would  be  an  important  acquisition  to  Britain. 

The  harbour  of  Charleston  was  protected  and  commanded  by  a  fort 
upon  Sullivan's  Island,  which  is  formed  by  the  confiux  of  the  rivers 
Ashley  and  Cooper,  that  almost  enclose  the  town  ;  and  an  inlet  of  the 
sea.  It  was  projected  to  capture  that  fort,  and  leaving  a  sufficient 
garrison  for  its  defence,  to  intercept  all  intercourse  between  Charles- 
ton and  the  ocean.  Clinton  arrived  on  the  4th  of  June  before  the  ca- 
pital of  South  Carolina;  the  American  commander  Lee,  having  re- 
ceived accurate  intelligence  concerning  the  motion  of  the  British  ge- 
neral, by  forced  marches  appeared  about  the  same  time  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Charleston,  and  posting  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
secured  a  communication  with  Sullivan's  Island.  Between  Clinton 
and  the  fort  lay  Long  Island,  from  which  he  understood  there  was  a 
fbrdable  passage  to  Sullivan's  Island ;  he  stationed  himself  on  this 
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island,  constructed  batteries,  and  prepared  for  the  siege.    Having 

made  dispositions  for  commencing  the  attack,  on  the  28tkof  June  be 
poured  a  tremendous  Bre  from  land  batteries,  floating  batteries,  and 
the  ships.  The  Bri^tish  troops  behaved  with  their  usual  valour,  and 
the  Americans  displayed  great  courage  and  perseverance.  Three  of 
cur  ships  having  run  aground,  two  of  them  were  extricated  ;  but  the 
third  sticking  fast,  was  set  on  fire,  to  prevent  her  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  The  troops  attempted  the  passage,  but  found 
.  that  the  water  was  not  one  foot  in  depth  as  they  had  been  informed, 
but  near  seven  feet ;  under  cover,  however,  of  the  fire,  thqy  attempt- 
ed to  land,  but  it  soon  appeared  that  there  were  unexpected  difficul- 
ties to  encounter  even  if  they  did  land.  The  information  which  the 
general  had  received  concerning  the  access  to  the  fort  had  been  ex- 
tremely inaccurate;  there  was  between  it  and  the  shore  a  trench,  in 
which  he  had  understood  that  the  water  was  shallow ;  but,  on  exan&i- 
nation,  it  was  discovered  to  be  extremely  deep,  and  also  much  more 
under  the  command  of  the  castle  than  the  general  had  supposed :  the 
troops  were  for  the  pi^sent,  therefore,  ordered  to  return  to  their 
camp.  The  next  day^  dispositions  were  made  for  repeating  the  at- 
tempt, and  there  was  a  hot  fire  on  both  sides,  by  which  two  British 
ships  being  much  damaged,  were  ordered  to  retire.  The  attempt  was 
repeated  in  a  part  somewhat  shallower  than  where  the  first  trial  bad 
been  made.  General  Clinton  and  several  other  officers  waded  up  to 
their  shoulders,  but  finding  the  depth  of  the  water  increasing,  were 
unable  to  proceed;  the. ships  could  not  approach  so  near  as  to  do  ef- 
fectual execution,  and  general  Lee  was  in  great  force  on  the  other 
side  to  defend  the  forts  :  for  all  these  reasons,  Clinton  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  desist  from  the  attcnrvpt.  It  was  said  by  military  cntics,xhat 
the  British  general  had  not  bestowed  sufficient  pains  to  investigate 
the  situation  and  accessibility  of  the  place  before  he  commenced  the* 
attack  ;  that  his  ships  might  have  approached  much  nearer  the  fort, 
and  covered  the  landing  of  the -troops  :  by  political  critics  it  was  al- 
leged that  the  difficulties  arose  from  the  general  causes  which  had 
been  predicted ;  the-  detennination  and  force  of  the  Americans,  in- 
spired by  the  love  of  liberty,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  country  and  posts  which  they  had  to  defend. 

Lord  Dunmore  continued  to  carry  on  naval  hostilities  on  the  coasts 
of  the  southern  provinces,  but  finding  he  could  make  no  effectual  im- 
pression, retired  to  Florida.  The  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  fit- 
ting out  a  squadron  from  Boston,  attacked  the  Bahama  islands,  and 
plundered  them  of  stores  and  artillery,  by  which  means  they  brought 
to  their  country  a  supply  which  was  very  much  wanted.  Clinton  was 
summoned  by  general  Howe  to  meet  him  at  New- York,  but  before 
we  accompany  the  southern  force  to  its  junction  with  the  commander- 
in-chief  and  the  main  army,  it  is  proper  to  take  a  view  of  the  civil 
proceedings  in  the  colonies,  which,  both  on  account  of  their  political 
importance  and  influence  on  military  operations)  merit  and  require 
historical  notice. 

In  the  former  year,  the  provincial  assembly  of  New-England  had 
passed  resolutions,  manifesting  a  disposition  to  independency;  bat 
rather  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  other  colonies  and  of  their  constitu- 
ents, than  to  pledge  themselves  by  an  explicit  proposition.  Their  de- 
legates in  tiie  congresa,  and  the  other  most  yiolent  mowhetn^  having 
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sounded  the  re»t  of  the  representativeSf  discovered,  that  from  seTend 
colonies  there  was  an  aversion  to  that  measure)  and  ttiat  a  separation 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  evils,  which  ought  not  to  be  in- 
curred unless  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  liber- 
ty. Bred  up  in  republicanism,  the  New-£nglanders  had  deemed  inde- 
pendence on  a  crowned  head  a  desirable  object ;  but  other  colonists, 
educated  with  monarchical  principles,  and  attached  to  the  king  and 
people  of  Great  Britain,  regarded  a  connexion  between  themselves 
and  the  parent  country  as  constituting  the  supreme  advantages  of 
both  countries,  and  separation  as  only  not  so  bad  as  slavery.  Tha 
New-£nglanders  had  been  winning  over  the  other  colonies  to  their 
sentiments  and  principles,  with  great,  but  hitherto  not  complete  sac- 
cess.  The  congress  was  becoming  more  and  more  subject  to  the  in- 
fluence of  its  republican  president;  but  still  desirous  of  peace,  it 
waited  with  anxiety  for  tlie  result  of  its  petition  to  the  king,  and  for 
the  measures  which  should  be  adopted  in  parliament.  When  it  was 
learned  that  no  attention  would  be  paid  to  the  petition,  that  nothing 
short  of  unconditional  submission  would  satisfy  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  that  great  armaments,  including  a  numerous  body  of  foreign 
mercenaries,  were  prepared  in  order  to  subjugate  America,  the 
greater^  number  of  delegates  adopted  the  sentiments  which  were  first 
generated  and  afterwards  cherished  by  the  New-£nglanders.  On  the 
30th  of  May,  a  prefatory  resolution  was  passed,  declaring,  that  the 
pj*ohibitory  act  by  which  they  were  excluded  from  the  protection  of 
the  crown,  the  rejection  of  their  petition  for  redress  and  reconcilia- 
tion, with  the  intended  exertion  of  all  the  British  forces,  assisted  by 
foreign  mercenaries,  for  their  destruction,  depriving  the  colonies  of 
the  king's  protection,  annihilated  their  allegiance;  that  it  became 
now  necessary  for  them  to  take  the  power  of  government  into  their 
own  hands.  It  was  therefore  resolved,  ^  to  recommend  to  the  variona 
assemblies  and  conventions  in  the  United  States  of  Americai  whero 
no  form  of  goverrjment  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  affairs  had  yet 
been  adopted,  to  form  such  a  constitution  as  should  be  most  condu- 
cive to  the  public  welfare  and  security." 

In  the  middle  and  southern  provinces,  of  those  who,  were  deter- 
mined to  resist  coercion,  there  were  two  parties :  the  one  wished 
merely  to  oppose  all  acts  of  hostility,  but  still  to  leave  room  for  re- 
union ;^  the  other  resolved  not  only  to  resist,  but  to  outrage  the  Bri- 
tish government.  In  a  state  of  public  ferment,  moderation  is  gene- 
rally regarded  as  lukewarmness,  and  indifference  as  enmity  to  the 
prevailing  sentiment.  In  most  of  the  colonial  assemblies,  being  goided 
by  the  advice  of  the  congress,  they  instructed  their  delegates  to  sup- 
port independence.  In  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,!  the  assemblies 
resolved  to  oppose  this  measure ;  and  the  amount  of  their  reasoning 
was-— Britain  has  oppressed,  and  is  attempting  to  subdue  America)  it 
becomes  us  therefore  to  resist,  but  the  necessity  of  resistance  does 
not  justify  measures  injurious  to  ourselves,  and  not  necessary  to  ren- 
der our  resistance  effectual ;  we  can  fight  as  well  without  mentioning 
independence,  as  after  declaring  it ;  we  will  not  actually  obey  the 
commands  of  Britain,  while  inconsistent  with  our  consdtutional 
rights,  but  we  ought  not  therefore  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  re* 

•  Annual  Begister,  1776,  p.  163.         t  Aadrewib  toL  ii.  p.  909. 
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conciliation,*  by  a  change  in  ther  British  counsels,  which  experience 
of  the  inefficacjr  of  her  plans  maf  in  time  be  expected  to  produce ; 
meanwhile  our  efforts  shall  be  as  energetic  as  those  of  the  most  seal- 
ous  votary  of  independence.  The  separation  from  Britain,  even  if 
finally  attainable,  would  be  productive  of  great  and  evident  evils. 
The  protection  of  the  parent  state,  the  salutary  power  of  a  common 
sovereign  to  balance  so  many  separate  and  possibly  discordant  pro- 
vinces, the  important  political  and  commercial  advantages  of  the  old 
union  appeared  in  a  striking  light  to  every  man  of  discernment, 
whose  mind  was  not  clouded  by  the  passions  that  overspread  the 
multitude ;  but  no  art  was  spared  to  make  the  contrary  opinion  popu- 
lar, and  no  means  were  more  successful  than  publications  which,  by 
enumerating  the  various  acts  of  alleged  oppression,  stimulated  the 
hatred  and  resentment  of  the  children  against  their  parents.  Of  these 
works  one  of  the  most  effectual  was  an  essay  of  the  noted  Thomas 
Paine,  written  in  the  style  and  spirit  which  he  has  90  frequently  exhi- 
bited, strong,  coarse,  and  inflammatory.  The  bold  and  unqualified  in- 
trepidity of  assertion  passed,  with  undisciplined  understandings,  as 
unanswerable  arguments ;  familiarity  of  illustration,  and  vulgarity  of 
allusion,  highly  pleased  unrefined  tastes ;  an  appeal  to  their  preju- 
dices and  prepossessions  gratified  their  passions,  and  they  concluded 
that  he  must  be  right  whose  opinions  and  sentiments  agreed  with 
their  own.f  Displaying  an  ability  and  skill,  the  amount  of  which 
was,  that  he  could  set  fire  to  combuetibleM^  Paine's  address  acte^ 
powerfully  on  the  populace  of  Philadelphia,  and  contributed  to  inspire 
them  with  different  sentiments  from  their  provincial  assembly  and 
their  delegates  in  the  congress.  The  delegates,  however,  thought  it 
necessary  on  so  important  a  question  to  take  the  sense  of  their  con- 
stituents, and  after  a  great  contest  it  was  carried  that  they  should  be 
instructed  to  agree  to  the  determination  of  congress.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  artifices  of  demagogues,  there  still  remained  in  Philadelphia  a 
considerable  body  inimical  to  independence.  In  Maryland,  the  dele- 
gates were  instructed  to  oppose  the  question  of  independence  in  con- 
gress. Having  accordingly  voted  against  it,  they  were  driven  from 
the  assembly ;  and,  on  returning  home,  they  found  the  violent  party 
gaining  ground.  A  second  meeting  of  constituents  was  called,  and 
they  returned  with  instructions  to  vote  for  independence.  On  the  4th 
of  July,  the  congress  of  delegates  from  thirteen  English  colonies  in 
America,  declared  the  provinces  a  free  and  independent  state.  In  the 
declaration,  they  commenced  with  observing,  that  when  it  becomes 
necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political. bands|  which  have 
connected  it  with  another,  and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the 
earth  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature,  of 
nations,  and  of  God,  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of 
mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the  cause  which  impels 
them  to  the  separation.  Government  being  an  institutitm  for  the  hap- 
piness of  the  governed,  whenever  it  becomes  destructive  of  that  end) 
must  be  dissolved.  Having  laid  down  this  general  rule,  they  proceed- 
ed to  enumerate  the  facts  which,  in  their  opinion,  proved  the  British 
government  of  our  colonies  to  have  been  destructive  to  its  end,  and 

*  Annual  Regbter,  17t6^  p.  164.        f  Sainuy»  vol.  i.  p.  336. 
t  See  state  papen^  July  4rh,  1776. 
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comprised  in  the  detail  all  the  acts  already  mentioned :  in  every  stage 
of  oppression,  they  alleged,  that  they  humbly  petitioned  the  king  for 
redress,  but  'with  no  effect.  '^  We  have  applied  also  (they  said)  to  our 
British  brethren ;  we  have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of 
our  emigration  and  settlement ;  we  have  appealed  to  their  native  jus- 
tice and  magnanimity,  and  conjured  them  by  the  ties  of  our  common 
kindred  to  disavow  those  usurpations  which  would  inevitably  inter- 
rupt our  connexion  and  correspondence :  they  have  been  deaf  to  the 
voice. of  justice  and  of  consanguinity ;  we  must  therefore  acquiesce 
in  the  necessity  which  denounces  our  separation,  and  hold  them  as  we 
hold  the  rest  of  mankind — in  war,  enemies ;  in  peace,  friends."  For 
these  reasons,  they  solemnly  published,  that  they  were  henceforth  free 
and  independent  states,  and  absolved  from  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown :  that  all  political  connexion  between  them  and  Great  Britain 
was  and  ought  to  be  completely  terminated ;  that  they  had  full  power 
to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce, 
and  do  every  other  act  which  belonged  to  independent  states.  This 
celebrated  declaration,  which  separated  the  colonies  from  Britain» 
was  received  with  enthusiastic  applause  by  the  people,  but  by  some 
of  the  wisest  opponents  of  the  mother  country  it  was  not  equally  re-' 
lished.  General  Washington  himself,  though  so  strenuous  and  effica- 
cious a  supporter  of  American  resistance  to  what  he  conceived  op- 
pression and  tyranny,  never,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  expressed  an  ap- 
probation of  the  total  dissolution  of  the  connexion  between  the  colo- 
liies  and  the  mother  country.*  His  great  and  comprehensive  mind 
viewed  remote  and  distant  objects ;  he  saw  that  whatever  was  the  en<^ 
mity  between  Britain  and  America  at  present,  it  must  at  length  termi- 
nate. He  knew  the  vast  advantages  that  had  accrued,  and  the  greater 
which  might  proceed  from  the  renewal  of  friendly  relations  between 
Britain  and  North  America ;  their  language,  their  respective  objects 
and  pursuits  fitted  them  for  a  reciprocity  of  benefit,  if  united,  which 
he  did  not  apprehend  they  could  enjoy  if  separated.  Distinguished  as 
a  champion  <^  liberty,  he  was  its  champion  whli  the  principles  and 
discrimination  of  a  wise  man:  he  loved  freedom  secured  by  order, 

*  In  the  original  impression,  I  had  written  that  general  Washington  was  far 
/rom  approving  of  an  entire  cUttolution  of  the  connexion.  That  opinion  1  founded 
partly  on  the  general  wisdom  and  moderation  of  that  illustrious  American,  and  the 
enmity  which  his  conduct  uniformly  exhibited  to  democratic  violence  ;  and  partly 
on  a  letter  for  many  years  imputed  to  him,  and  inserted  in  a  publication,  which, 
till  very  lately^  passed  for  genuine.  The  work  in  question  is  entitled,  *'  Epistles, 
Domestic,  Confidential,  and  Official^  from  general  Washington;"  and  was  long 
current,  as  its  contents  were  probable,  and  it^ averments  remained  uncontradicted. 
The  letter  from  which  I  made  the  citation  inserted  in  a  note,  pages  469  and  470, 
of  vol.  i.  had  been,  with  five  others,  denied  by  general  Washington,  in  an  Ameri- 
can gazette,  to  be  genuine,  a  short  time  before  his  death.  This  disavowal  I  did  not 
hear  of,  till  several  months  after  the  publication  of  the  work,  when  Mr.  Bleecker, 
of  New-York,  wrote  me,  that  the  epistles  in  question  were  spurious,  and  referred 
me  to  the  gazette  in  which  they  were  disavowed  by  general  Washington.  Far 
^om  wishing  to  impute  any  expression  to  any  character  in  my  history  which  he  did 
not  use,  I  am  desirous  of  correcting  the  error  respecting  that  fact ;  and  for  that 
purpose  biive  diredted  the  quotation  from  the  alleged  letter  to  Mr.  Lund  Wash- 
ington to  be  cancelled,  and  the  present  explanation  substituted  in  its  place. 

My  general  opinion,  however,  that  Washington,  so  eminent  for  wisdom  and  mo- 
deration, was  an  enemy  to  democratic  violence,  not  resting  on  one  letter,  but  on 
the  whole  tenour  of  his  conduct,  continues  the  same. 
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ttid  was  a  profound  admirer  of  the  Br^Uah  constitution  :  he  did  not 
therefore  fa?our  thedemocraiical  principles  which»  fir&t  spread  by  the 
New-Englanders,  bad  extended  through  the  colonies;  he  foresaw. 
that  the  constitution  resulting  from  independence  would  be  repub- 
lican«  and  might  frpm  the  influence  of  democratic  zealots  be  inconi 
sistent  with  tranquilli^j  and  order.  He  therefore  did  not  enter  into 
the  violence  which  was  manifested  by  many  abettors  of  independence. 
£ngaged>  however,  in  conducting  military  afTAirs,  he  did  not  deem 
himself  necessitated  publicly  to  declare  every  opinion  which  ho 
imght  form  upon  the  civil  and  political  proceedings  of  his  country- 
men ;  and  without  agreeing  with  every  demagogue  that  cotild  agitate 
and  inflame  the  populace,  he  continued  to  support  his  country, in.de* 
fending  what  he  thought,  her  liberty  :  some  of  her-counsels  and  reso- 
lutions might  not  meet  his  approbation,  but  Wiis  he  therefore  to  de- 
sert her  in  war  and  danger  I  As  1^  patriot,  he  employed  his  talents  not 
only  in  endeavouring  to  extricate  her  from  danger  end  difliculty,  bat 
in  sacrificing  his  own  particular  sentiments  for  the  sake  of  unanimity 
and  the  general  welfare. 

Writers  favourable  to  the  coercion  of  America  affirm,  that  indepen* 
deuce  was  long  before  that  period  the  aim  of  their  leaders ;  but  being 
able  to  adduce  no  testimony  or  documents  in  support  of  their  a^sertion^ 
rest  its  weight  on  probable  inferences  from  their  conduct  ^^  Hence) 
(says  a  late  historian,)*  their  compl&ints  of  grievances  were  clamorous, 
frequent,  and  specific,  while  their  professions  of*  attachment  and  loyalty 
were  merely  general,  and  attended  with  no  precise  oflers  of  conciliation 
or  satisfaction."  The  American  statement  of  grievances,  in  their  peti- 
tions to  the  king,  and  other  representations,  were  no  doubt  specific ;  if 
they  had  been  vague,  they  would  have  been  nugatory.  Their  professions 
of  loyalty  and  attachment  were  attended  with  no  precise  oflers  of  con- 
eiKation  or  satisfaction,  because  fn  their  view  they  were  suflering.  im- 
constitutional  injury,  and  prayed  for  constitutional  redress :  they  wece 
reclaiming  a  right,  and  not  making  proposals  for  a  bargain.  They  did 
not  conceive  themselves  to  have  committed  injustice  against  the  Britfeh 
government,  and  therefore  made  no  oflers  of  satisfaction,  either  precise 
or  general.  Their  propositiona  of  conciliation  were  sitinple :  they  appre- 
hended that  the  new  syateai  of  legislature  was  a  violation  of  their  privi- 
leges as  British  subjects,  and  declared  thai  they  would  return  to  amity 
when,  by  the  discontinuance  of  the  present  tneasures,  their  constitutional 
blessings  should  be  restored.'  How  entreaties  or  even  requisitions  that 
their  connexion  with  the  itiotber  country  should  be  replaced  on  the  former 
footing,  demonstrate  an  intention  of  entirely  dissolving  the  tie,  it.  is  difli- 
cult  to  discover.  A  farther  argument  to  evince  the  American  desire  of 
independence  is,  that  their  demand  of  redress  in  th^  repeal  of  all  the  acts 
since  1763,  ihuat  be  insincere^  for  it  could  not  be  expected  to  be  success- 
ful. ^'  No  party  in  Britain  could  attempt  conciliation  on  such  grounds : 
6eeafwe,  thereby  they  must  have  abandoned  some  principle :"  the  amount 
of  which  reasoning  is,  that  if  a  statesman  or  lawgiver  has  proposed  or 
adopted  any  measure  or  regulation,  he  most  adhere  to  his  resolution, 
that  he  may  preserve  his  consistency;  a  doctrine  which,  in  stKh  fallible 
beings  as  men,  might  often  contravene  the  plainest  dictates  of  justice 
and  wisdom.     In  the  colonial  range  of  complaint,  therefore,  I  can  per- 

*  Adolphttf,  vol.  ii.  p.  in. 
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ceive  no  proofs  of  determined  separation.  From  the  series  of  acts'which 
the  narrative  has  presented,  it  appears  that  the  New-Englanders,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  disputes,  manifested  dispositions  to  republi- 
canism, from  which  we  might  fairly  infer  a  desire,  and  even  a  design  of 
eventual  separation ;  but  that  the  middle  and  southern  colonies  were  the 
votaries  of  lojal  and  constitutional  connexion  and  subordination ;  that 
their  co-operation  with  the  colonists  of  the  north,  was  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  system  of  1774 ;  that  their  subsequent  resistance  arose 
from  refused  redress,  and  attempted  coercion ;  and  their  consent  to  the 
scheme  of  independence,  from  the  total  rejection  of  all  their  applica- 
tions, combined  with  elation  for  the  successes  of  the  former  campaign* 
The  independence  of  America,  thereforot  whether  wise  or  unwise,  evi- 
dently proceeded  from  no  pfoconcerted  design,  but  was  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  measures  that  were  pursued  by  the  mother  country,  and 
the  progress  of  human  passions,  when  they  refuse  the  admonitions  of 
reason  and  wisdom :  from  disputes  to  quarrels,  repeated  with  increasing 
asperity,  until  they  terminated  in  a  final  rupture. 

The  main  object  of  military  operations  was  New-Tork ;  and  for  making 
this  part  of  America  the  chief  seat  of  war,  there  were  various  reasons. 
The  province  of  New-Tork,  running  north-west  joins  with  Canada,  that 
runs  south-west,  and  both  together  enclose  New-£ngland,  and  divide  it 
from  the  southern  colonies.  By  possessing  New- York  and  the  southern 
part  of  the  province,  while  the  Canadian  army  invaded  it  on  the  north, 
a  communication,  it  was  conceived,  might  be  established  between  the 
secondary  and  primary  army ;  both  could  co-operate  vigorously,  easily 
reduce  New-£ngland,  afterwards  act  in  concert  against  the  more  souttv* 
em  colonies,  and  procure  the  assistance  of  the  back  settlers,  mapy  pf 
whom  were  well  disposed  to  the  mother  country.  New- York  was  a  cemn 
trical  position,  from  which  operations  might  be  directed  either  to  the  one 
side  or  the  other,  as  occasion  might  serve,  or  circumstances  require,  so 
that  this  position  enabled  the  British  commander  to  prescribe  the  scene 
of  action,  and  to  quit  it  when  he  chose ;  and  if  the  army  were  with- 
drawn from  the  field,  the  great  north  river,  and  the  different  channels 
between  the  islands  and  the  main  land,  would  enable  him  by  his  ships 
and  detachments,  to  harass  the  adjoining  countries ;  while  the  provincials, 
however  powerful,  could  make  no  attempt  upon  the  islands  that  would 
not  be  attended  with  greater  inconveniences,  and  liable  to  imminent  dan- 
ger. Besides  these  advantages,  Long  Island  was  very  fertile^  in  wheat 
and  all  other  corns,  abounded  with  herbs  and  flocks,  and  was  deenoed 
almost  equal  alone  to  the  maintenance  of  an  army.  In  the  province, 
especially  in  the  upper  part  towards  Albany,  there  were  reported  to  be 
many  loyalists,  who  would  flock  to  the  British  standard  as  soon  as  they 
could  manifest  their  sentiments  safely.  New- York,  from  these  circum- 
stances, was  an  object  of  high  importance,  and  its  attainment  was  not 
reckoned  difficult :  much  the  better  part  of  the  province  is  enclosed  in 
islands,  which  being  long  and  narrow,  were  exposed  on  all  sides  to  at- 
tacks from  our  fleets,  and  to  the  descents  of  our  troops ;  and  when  con- 
quered, the  protection  of  the  ships  of  war  would  be  as  effectual  in  their 
preservation,  as  their  hostility  had  been  in  their  reduction.  These  were 
the  reasons  on  which  the  military  plan  was  founded,  and  whatever  the 
sentiments  of  the  reader  may  be  respecting  the  wisdom  of  the  statesman 
who  proposed,  and  the  lawgivers  who  adopted  the  measures  which  pro« 
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duced  enmiites  between  America  and  the  mother  countiy,  he  wi]l  proba* 
bij  without  hesitation  admit,  that  the  plan  of  military  operation  was  not 
discreditable  to  the  talents  of  its  author  as  a  war  minister*  But  the  his- 
tory now  proceeds  to  narrate  its  execution. 

General  Howe  was  obliged  to  remain  at  Halifax  for  two  months,  to 
receive  re-enforceroents  which  he  expected  from  England,  with  a  fleet 
commanded  by  his  brother,  lord  Howe ;  the  armament  from  England 
much  exceeded  the  time  that  had  been  planned  for  its  departure  from 
home.  The  general,  therefore,  resolved  to  wait  no  longer  at  Halifax, 
but  to  proceed  southwards,  that  there  might  be  no  delay  after  lord  Howe 
should  reach  America.  Leaving  Halifax  on  the  Ilth  June,  in  the  end 
of  the  month  he  arrived  in  Sandy  Hook  near  New- York.  During  his 
passage,  he  was  joined  by  six  transports  ft||^  of  Highland  troops,  belong- 
ing; to  the  forty*second  and  seventy-first  regiments ;  from  them  he  learned 
that  colonel  Campbell  with  a  detachment  was  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  armament :  he  afterwards  found,  that  going  into  Boston,  where  they 
expected  to  have  joined  die  British  array,  they  were  taken  prisoners  by 
the  provincials. 

The  town  of  New-York  is  situated  in  an  island  running  from  north  to 
south,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  river,  at  the  southern  extremity, 
aeparated  from  New- York  island  by  a  narrow  channel ;  on  the  east,  is 
Long  Island ;  directly  south,  in  sight,  but  at  a  greater  dbtance,  is  Staten 
Island;  beyond  which,  and  in  ^e  same  direction,  lies  Sandy  Hook. 
The  Americans  having  been  informed  of  the  destination  of  the  British 
armament,  had  been  at  great  pains  to  fortify  New- York  town  and  island, 
and  to  make  the  access  as  difficult  as  possible,  by  sinking  ships  in  the 
most  approachable  part  of  the  channel ;  they  were  also  provided  with  a 
numerous  artillery,  and  guarded  by  a  strong  body  of  troops.  On  the 
northern  extremity  of  New-York  island,  it  communicated  with  the  conti- 
nent by  a  bridge,  called  Eingsbridge.  Long  Island,  from  its  extent,  was 
not  so  strongly  fortified,  yet  was  well  guaided,  had  an  encampment  on 
the  side  next  New-York,  and  also  works  on  the  most  accessible  parts  of 
the  coast  Staten  Island  being  less  valuable,  was  not  guarded  with  equal 
strength  and  vigilance :  thither,  therefore,  he  proceeded,  and  landed  with- 
out opposition :  he  met  with  Mr.  Tryon,  late  governor  of  New-York,  and 
other  loyalists,  who  informed  him  of  the  disposition  of  the  province,  and 
strength  of  the  enemy.  From  the  accounts  which  he  received  of  the 
provincial  force,  he  found  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  commence 
hostilities  until  the  armament  from  England  should  arrive.  It  was  the 
14th  of  July  before  lord  Howe  reached  Staten  Island :  the  troops  that 
were  conveyed  in  the  fleet  consisted  of  twenty  regiments  of  foot,  and  a 
regiment  of  light  dragoons,  and  also  the  Hessian  auxiliaries :  so  re- 
enforced,  the  British  army  amounted  to  near  thirty  thousand  men.  The 
commanders  possessed  high  characters,  and  had  distinguished  themselves 
in  subordinate  stations  of  trust  and  importance  in  the  former  war.  The 
naval  oflker  had,  in  the  year  1758,  on  the  coast  of  France,  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  fame  which  was  increased  during  subsequent  services : 
the  military  gentleman  was  the  distinguished  favourite  of  ^general  Wolfe, 
led  the  body  which  first  seized  the  heights  of  Abraham,*  and  afterwards 
atqpported  and  advanced  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held.    It  was 

*  See  this  volome,  p.  102. 
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true,  he  never  had  an  opportaiiity  of  sigaafizhig  himsdf  as  a  general,  ex* 
cept  at  Bunker's  hill ;  and  having  acted  there  under  the  conunand  of  an- 
other, he  merely  proved,  as  hefore,  that  he  was  an  active  and  intrepid 
soldier :  but  from  his  conduct  in  secondary  situations,  he  was  very  na- 
turally allowed  credit  for  abilities  which  could  fill  up  the  first  with  equal 
propriety.  From  their  near  relation,  no  doubt  was  entertained  that  there 
would  be  the  utmost  harmony  between  the  general  and  admiral ;  and  the 
appointment  of  lord  Howe  and  sir  William  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
naval  and  military  operations,  affi>rded  general  satisfaction  in  £agland, 
and  the  most  sanguine  expectations  were  entertained  of  their  success* 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  their  hopes  were  not  without  apparently 
probable  grounds*  The  American  army  did  not  exceed  twenty  thou- 
sand,* raw  and  undisciplined, f  to  oppose  thirty  thousand  veterans.  These 
were  unprovided  with  the  various  accommodations  and  even  necessaries 
of  a  military  life,  whereas  the  British  forces  were  abundantly  supplied 
with  every  article  that  could  be  useful  in  warfare. 

Besides  their  military  powers,  the  general  and  admiral  were  appointed, 
under  the  late  act  of  parliament,  the  commissioners  for  restoring  peace 
to  the  colonies,  and  for  granting  pardon  to  such  as  should  deserve  the 
royal  mercy.  Before  they  commenced  hostile  operations,  they  tried  pa- 
cific proposals ;  and  their  first  act  was  a  circular  letter  from  lord  Howe 
to  the  late  governors  of  the  several  provinces,  acquainting  them  with  the 
power  which  was  intrusted  to  his  brother,  and  accompanied  with  a  decla- 
ration to  the  public  to  a  similar  effect  His  lordship,  at  the  same  time, 
sent  a  letter  to  the  American  general,  addressed  to  George  Washington, 
esq.  which  that  commander  refused  to  receive,  as  it  did  not  describe  the 
rank  that  he  held  under  the  United  States.];  On  the  20th  of  August, 
general  Howe  sent  his  adjutant  general,  Patterson,  with  a  letter  addressed 
to  George  Washington,  &c.  &c.  &c.  The  general  received  them  with 
great  politeness,  but  absolutely  declined  to  accept  an  official  letter  with- 
out an  address  naming  his  office.  A  conference,  however,  ensued,  in 
which  nothing  effectual  was  done*  General  Washington  said,  the  power 
of  the  commissioners  appeared  to  be  no  more  than  to  grant  pardons : 
they  were  only  defending  what  they  deemed  their  indisputable  right,  had 
committed  no  fault,  and  therefore  wanted  no  pardon.  Dr.  Franklin  had 
for  many  years  resided  in  England  as  agent  for  the  colonies  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Pennsylvania ;  he  was  lately  returned  to  America,  and  be- 
ing a  member  of  the  congress,  possessed  very  great  influence.  Lord 
Howe  addressed  a  letter  to  him  soon  aAer  his  arrival  at  Staten  Island ; 
therein  stated  (he  nature  of  his  commission,  expressed  his  hopes  th^ 
America  would  unite  with  the  British  in  dispositions  for  peace,  and  re- 
quested the  assistance  of  Doctor  Franklin  to  effect  this  purpose.  Frank- 
lin replied,  by  informing  his  lordship,  that  preparatory  to  any  propositions 
of  amity  or  peace,  it  would  be  required  that  Britain  should  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  America,  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  in-  * 
demnify  the  colonies  for  burning  their  towns.    A  correspondence  also 

*  See  Stedman. 

f  See  general  Washington's  letter  to  Mr.  Lund  Wasliington. 

i  This  condact  was  highly  applauded  by  the  congress,  which  passed  a  resolu- 
tion, directing,  that  for  the  future  no  commander  in  their  service  should  receive 
any  letters  or  message  from  the  enemy  which  did  not  ackaowledge  in  its  addreas 
their  official  character. 
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took  plactt  between  lord  Howe  and  lord  Drummond,  which  the  latter 
communicated  to  general  Washington ;  but  it  was  equally  unavailing,  the 
same  arguments  being  used  on  the  side  of  Britain,  met  with  the  same 
objections  on  the  side  of  America* 

These  overtures  of  Britain  being  unavailing,  and  the  re*enforeemenii 
being  now  arrived,  the  British  commanders  opened  the  campaign  on  the 
22d  of  August,  a  very  late  season,  especially  in  a  country  in  which  winter 
sets  in  soon  and  severely ;  but  as  it  evidently  arose  from  the  tardiness 
with  which  troops  arrived  from  Europe,  the  delay  was  not  imputable  to 
the  commanders  in  America.  The  British  forces  began  with  an  attempt 
to  reduce  Long  Island ;  and  a  division  of  four  thousand  men,  crossing 
from  Staten  Island,  under  cover  of  three  frigates  and  two  bomb-ketefaes^ 
landed  there  without  resistance  in  Gravesend  Bay,  adjoining  the  strait 
that  separates  the  two  islands.  The  detachment  having  effected  its  pur<^ 
pose,  the  rest  of  the  army  without  difficulty  effected  their  landing*  The 
Americans  were  posted  near  Red-Hook,  almost  opposite  to  New-Tork, 
commanded  >y  general  Putnam*  The  road  from  Crravesend  to  Red- 
Hook  lay  across  Flatbush,  a  woody  tract  of  land,  behind  which  a  ridge 
of  hilb  arise.  General  Putnam  had  sent  a  great  body  of  troops  to  seize 
the  defiles  which  led  through  those  eminences*  Lord  Cornwallia  ad* 
vanced  towards  the  pass,  but  finding  it  already  seiased  by  the  enemy,  in 
conformity' to  orders  which  he  had  received,  he  refrained  from  an  attack* 
Major-general  Grant  commanded  the  left  wing  that  extended  to  the  coast 
The  Hessians  under  general  de  Heister  composing  the  centre,  advanced 
to  Flatbush,  while  the  commander  in  chief,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
British  forcos,  marched  to  the  right  over  Flatland.  General  Clinton  and 
sir  William  Erskine  having  reconnoitred  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and 
finding  also  that  their  attention  was  chiefly  directed  towards  the  Hes- 
sians, repoAed  to  general  Howe,  that  they  thought  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  turn  the  lefl  flank  of  the  provincials,  and  thereby  force  them  either 
to  hazard  a  battle,  or  abandon  tlie  hills*  Thinking  the  proposal  practi- 
cabloy  the  general  consented.  It  was  concerted,  that  to  favour  the  de- 
sign of  the  right  wing,  the  attack  should  be  begun  by  general  Grant  and 
the  Hessians  on  the  left,  and  centre*  Farther  to  draw  off  the  attention 
of  the  enemy  from  the  principal  movement,  the  king's  ships  stationed  to 
the  right  of  them  moved  towards  the  town,  so  as  to  make  them  conceive 
New-xork  to  be  the  immediate  object 

On  the  26th  of  August,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  general  Ctinton, 
lord  Cornwallis,  and  lord  Percy,  advanced  with  part  of  the  troops,  and 
general  Howe  himself  brought  forward  the  rest  of  that  division.  At  mne 
m  the  morning,  the  British  passed  the  heights ;  general  Clinton  turned 
the  leA  of  the  enemy,  and  crossed  to  Bedford,  while  Grant  and  De 
Heister  attacked  the  right  and  the  centre.  On  the  side  of  Flatbush,  the 
Americans  made  a  vigorous  resistance ;  but  their  left  wing,  finding  itself 
'attacked  both  on  flasik  and  rear,  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  fled  in 
all  directions.  The  centre  and  right  of  the  provincials,  hearing  of  this 
total  rout  of  the  left,  suddenly  retreated  in  disorder ;  about  two  £ousand 
of  the  enemy  were  killed,  and  one  thousand  taken  prisoners*  Among 
the  captured  were,  generals  Sullivan,  Udellf  and  lord  Stirling :  about 
three  hundred  British  were  killed  and  wounded*  Of  the  slain  were, 
leutenant-colonel  Grant  and  sir  Alexander  Murray,  both  officers  of  great 
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merit ;  the  lattera  young  Scottish  baronet*  of  tndependeot  fortune}  who 
leaving  the  comforts  of  ease  and  affluence  for  hardship  and  danger,  earned 
a  premature,  but  glorious  death  in  the  service  of  his  king  and  country. 
General  Washington  had  been  at  New- York  when  the  engagement  be- 
gan ;  heariDg  thata  battle  had  commenced,  he  hastened  over  to  the  as- 
sistance of  his  countrymen  ;  but  when  he  arrived,  he  found  his  troops 
involved  in  diilicuUies  by  the  stratagem  of  the  enemy.  On  seeing  their 
situation,  he  did  not  doubt  but  they  would  be  entirely  destroyed,  as 
he  conceived  general  Howe  would  certainly  attack,  and  as  certainly 
force,  the  American  lines.  Many  of  the  British  officers  and  soldiers 
were  of  the  same  opinion.  Confident,  however,  that  they  must  be  re- 
duced by  regular  approaches,  without  risking  the  loss  that  might  be  sus- 
tained by  an  assault,  the  general  declined  the  attempt  On  the  evening 
of  the  27th,  the  British  army  opened  the  intrenchments  before  the  Ame- 
rican lines :  the  provincials  finding  it  impossible  to  maintain  their  post 
in  Long  Island,  on  the  29th  evacuated  their  encampment,  and  general 
Washington  executed  the  retreat  with  great  ability ;  his  troops  were  with- 
drawn from  the  camp  and  the  different  works,  and  with  the  baggage, 
stores,  and  part  of  the  artillery,  were  conveyed  to  the  water  side,  they 
embarked,  and  passed  over  a  long  ferry  to  New-York  with  such  won- 
derful silence  and  order«  that  the  British  army  did  not  perceive  the  least 
motion,  and  were  surprised  in  the  morning  at  finding  the  lines  abandoned, 
and  seeing  the  last  of  the  rear  guard  in  their  boats  and  out  of  danger* 
To  do  full  justice  to  this  masterly  retreat,  it  must  be  considered  that  they 
had  been  driven  to  the  comer  of  an  island  where  they  were  enclosed  in 
a  space  of  two  square  miles,  with  near  twenty  thousand  well  discipUned 
troops  in  front ;  and  in  the  rear,  an  arm  of  the  sea  a  mile  wide,  which 
could  not  be  crossed  but  in  several  embarkations.  Notwithstanding 
these  obstacles,  the  provincials  did  not  lose  a  single  man,  and  carried  off 
the  greater  part  of  their  provisions,  ammunition,  and  artillery.  Militaiy 
critics  were  of  opinion,  that  sir  William  Howe  might  have  forced  their 
lines  on  the  day  of  the  battle ;  and,  since  he  chose  the  more  gradual  ope- 
ration of  a  siege,  and  must  have  known  that  from  their  reduced  force  it 
was  their  interest  to  withdraw,  he  might  have  divined  it  to  be  their  wish ; 
therefore,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  he  would  have  been  so  vigilant  as 
to  render  their  retreat  impracticable ;  and  such  a  prevention  would  have 
been  by  no  means  difHcult,  because  the  sea  between  Red  Hook  and 
New-York  is  deep  enough  for  a  seventy-four  gun-ship  to  anchor,  and  he 
might  have  easily  stationed  frigates  which  would  have  commanded  the* 
passage,  and  prevented  their  escapcf  The  boats  which  had  brought 
them  from  New- York  to  Long  Island,  had  laid  on  the  Long  Island  shore 
three  days  after  their  defeat,  in  readiness  to  carry  them  over  to  New- 
York.  ThesOj  it  is  affirmed,  might  have  been  easily  destroyed  by  the 
British ;  but  they  did  not  experience  the  smallest  annoyance. 

Possessed  of  Long  Island,  the  English  army  had  the  command  of 
New- York,  and  made  preparations  for  a  descent  upon  the  island :  two 
brigades  of  Hessians,  and  one  British  being  leffc  at  Bedford,  the  rest  of 
the  army  was  posted  at  Newtown,  Hellgate,  Bushwick,  and  Flushing. 
On  the  west  side  of  Long  Island,  opposite  to  Horan^s  Hook,  where  the 
enemy  had  thrown  up  strong  works,  two  batteries  were  erected. ;t^    This 

*  Representative  of  the  family  of  Balmano  in  Perthshire, 
t  See  Stcdman.         4  Stedman,  toL  i«  p.  199. 
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work  commanded  Hellgate,  a  pasisage  between  the  islands  of  Buchanan, 
Montresor,  and  the  Two  Brothers,  into  Ae  sound  which  separates  Long 
Island  from  New- York  and  the  Connecticut  shore.  The  English  bat- 
teries, in  a  short  time,  not  only  silenced  the  fire  of  the  enemy  from  the 
work,  but  broke  it  up  entirely,  and  rendered  it  utterly  indefensible. 

While  these  preparation  were  going  on,  the  British  commanders  again 
made  overtures  for  peace.     General  Sullivan  was  dismissed  on  his  pa- 
role, and  despatched  to  Philadelphia,  to  submit  to  the  congress  some 
propositions,  whereby  lord  Howe  expressed  a  wish  to  confer  with  several 
moderate  members,  not  as  deputies  from  an  independent  state,  but  pri- 
vate gentlemen  of  influence  in  the  colonies,  that  in  these  conferences 
they  might  adjust  preliminaries  for  an  accommodation  of  differences :  he 
strongly  insisted,  that  this  was  a  favourable  crisis,  as  neither  party  were 
reduced  to  a  state  of  humiliation,  so  as  to  preclude  discussion  and  mo- 
dification of  terms.   The  congress  replied,  that  they  could  not  send  their 
members  to  confer  with  him  as  private  gentlemen,  but  they  would  depute 
a  committee  to  learn  whether  his  lordship  was  authorized  to  treat  with 
persons  appointed  by  congress :  if  that  were  the  case,  the  committee 
would  receive  such  proposals ;  and  accordingly  doctor  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, Messrs.  John  Adams,  and  Edward  Rutledge,  were  the  committee 
appointed  to  confer  with  lord  Howe  on  this  subject.     Howe  still  ad- 
hered to  the  contents  of  the  message  which  he  sent  by  general  Sullivan : 
the  committee  informed  him  that  they  could  not,  nor  should  not,  act  but 
as  deputies  from  the  congress ;  nevertheless  they  were  desirous  of  hear- 
ing what  proposals  he  had  to  make.     His  lordship  told  them,  that  the 
king  and  government  of  Great  Britain  anxiously  wished  to  finish  the  dis- 
sensions between  Britain  and  the  colonies.     Te  accomplish  this  desira- 
ble end,  the  obnoxious  acts  should  be  revi9ed,  and  every  just  cause  of 
complaint  removed,  if  America  would  declare  her  willingness  to  submit 
to  the  authority  of  Britain.     The  committee  replied,  that  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  British  superiority  could  not  now  be  expected :  petitions,  his 
lordship  must  remember,  had  been  presented  by  the  colonies  to  the  king 
and  parliament,  but  had  been  disregarded  and  despised ;  America  had 
not  separated  herself  from  Britain,  but  Britain  from  America.     The  co- 
lonies had  not  declared  themselves  independent,  till  the  parent  country 
had  declared  war :  the  subjects  had  not  renounced  allegiance,  until  the 
sovereign  had  withdrawn  protection :  even  were  the  congress  willing  to 
replace  America  in  the  situation  which  she  held  in  1763,  that  body  was 
not  competent  to  execute  such  intentions :  independence  was  declared  in 
consequence  of  the  collective  voice  of  the  people,  by  whom  alone  it  could 
be  annulled :  but  though  the  Americans  did  not  desire  to  return  under 
the  dominion  of  England,  they  were  willing  to  enter  into  any  treaty  which 
might  be  advantageous  to  both.     From  this  answer,  lord  Howe,  seeing 
that  America  was  determined  to  persist  in  independepce,  put  an  end  U> 
the  conference.     He  soon  afler  published  a  declaration  to  the  people  of 
America,  in  which,  he  offered  pardon  and  protection  to  all  who  should 
return  to  their  former  submission  and  obedience ;  and  acquainted  them, 
that  it  was  his  majesty's  intention  to  consent  to  the  revisal  of  such  acts 
ns  might  aggrieve  his  subjects.     The  proclamation,  however,  produced 
very  little  effect ;  the  concession  was  too  late,  and  the  sword  only  could 
decide  the  contest. 
The  two  armies  were  divided  by  the  East  river,  about  thirteen  hundred 
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yards  in  breadth ;  and,  afler  a  long  and  severe  cannonade,  it  was  resolved, 
that  the  first  division  of  the  army  should,  on  the  15th  of  September, 
enter  the  island  of  New-Tork.  Accordingly,  commanded  by  general 
Clinton,  lord  Cornwallis,  major-general  Yaughan,  brigadier-general  Les- 
lie, and  the  Hessian  colonel  Donop,  they  embarked  at  the  head  of  New- 
town-bay,  which  deeply  indents  Long  Island,  and  where  they  were  out 
of  sight  of  the  enemy.  Being  covered  by  five  ships  of  war,  on  their  en- 
trance into  the  river  they  proceeded  to  Kipp's  Bay,  about  three  miles 
north  of  New- York ;  where,  being  less  expected  than  in  some  other 
places,  the  preparation  for  defence  was  not  so  great :  the  works,  how- 
ever, were  neither  feeble  nor  destitute  of  troops,  but  the  fire  from  the 
ships  was  so  inpessant  and  so  well  conducted,  that  they  were  soon  aban- 
doned, and  the  army  landed  without  opposition.  The  enemy  immediately 
abandoned  the  city  of  New- York,  and  all  their  posts  on  the  south  part  of 
the  island,  and  retired  towards  the  north,  where  their  strength  chiefly  lay. 
The  Americans  had  resolved,  if  the  English  obtained  possession  of  New- 
York,  previous  to  the  evacuation  to  set  it  on  Hre ;  but  they  were  obliged 
to  leave  it  too  quickly  to  carry  their  designs  into  execution.  Some  in- 
cendiaries, however,  secreted  themselves  in  deserted  houses,  and  con- 
trived to  set  fire  to  the  town  in  several  places.  On  the  morning  of  the 
21st  of  September,  about  a  third  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed ;  and  it 
was  owning  to  the  extraordinary  exertion  of  the  soldiers,  that  the  whole 
was  not  consumed. 

The  general  had  fortified  Eingsbridge,  in  order  to  secure  a  retreat ; 
and  the  works  on  both  aides  of  the  passage  were  so  strong,  that  they  ap- 
peared to  defy  all  attempts  on  either.  At  Kingsbridge,  ten  thotisand  of 
the  Americans  were  posted,  and  six  thousand  five  hundred  at  Haerlem, 
near  New- York.  The  whole  for6e  was  so  advantageously  disposed,  as 
to  render  an  attack  dangerous  from  New- York.  General  Howe,  finding 
he  could  make  no  impression  on  them  in  that  quarter,  resolved  to  attack 
them  from  another :  he  proposed  to  move  a  great  part  of  his  army  to  the 
continent  behind  Eingsbridge,  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  on  the  side 
whence  they  derived  their  provision ;  but  to  retain  possession  of  New- 
York  by  a  strong  garrison,  protected  in  front  by  a  chain  of  redoubts,  and 
in  the  re&r  and  on  both  the  sides  by  the  fleet.  This  mancBuvre  would 
compel  the  provincials  either  to  hazard  a  battle,  or  be  confined  in  New- 
York  island,  cut  off  by  the  army  or  fleet  from  every  supply  of  provisions, 
the  ships  guarding  the  passage  from  the  Jerseys,  while  the  troops  pos- 
sessed the  country  adjoming  Eingsbridge.  On  the  12th  of  October,  ge- 
neral Howe  embarked  his  troops,  crossed  over  to  the  continent  towards 
Connecticut,  and  landed  on  Frog's  Neck,  near  West  Chester :  here  he 
was  obliged  to  wait  five  days  for  stores  from  Staten  Island  ;  and  on  the 
18th,  receiving  information  that  Pell's  Point  would  be  a  more  convenient 
place  for  landing,  the  British  re-embarked,  and  came  ashore  at  the  mouth 
of  Hutchinson's  river,  whence  they  advanced  up  the  country.  Extending 
from  East  Chester  to  New-Rochelle,  there  are  two  roads  to  Connecticut, 
the  lower  near  the  sea,  the  upper  through  high  grounds  called  the  White 
Plains.  The  lower  route  was,  by  their  last  movement,  in  possession  of 
his  majesty's  troops ;  and  they  now  prepared  to  seize  the  higher.  Mean- 
while general  Washington  discovered  that  if  he  remained  in  his  present 
position,  he  would  be  obliged  to  hazard  a  general  battle,  which  might  be 
in  its  event  decisively  fatal  to  the  colonies,  as  there  could  be  no  possibi- 
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Ittj  of  a  retreat  His  army  was  originally  inferior  in  force  and  discipline 
to  the  royal  host,  and  now  reduced  by  recent  defeat  and  sickness,  it  was 
still  more  dispirited  :  from  the  same  causes,  great  animosities  prevailed 
between  the  troops  of  the  northern  and  the  southern  colonies.  As  victory 
was  little  to  be  expected  in  such  circumstances,  it  was  Washington's  ol>- 
ject  to  avoid  a  battle  if  possible ;  but  if  an  engagement  was  inevitable^  to 
change  his  ground,  that  he  might  have  the  greater  probability  of  securing 
a  retreat.  Leaving  therefore  New- York  island,  he  posted  his  army,  about 
seventeen  thousand  in  number,  nearEingsbridge,  and  occupied  the  ground 
from  thence  to  White  Plains,  having  the  river  Brunx  in  front,  and  de- 
tached eight  thousand  men  to  occupy  the  eastern  bank ;  on  the  26th, 
crossing  with  his  whole  army,  he  occupied  a  very  strong  position. 

On  &e  28th  of  October,  the  royal  army,  which  consisted  of  thir- 
teen thousand  men,   leaving   its  encampment,   advanced  in  two  co- 
lumns ;  general  Clinton  commanding  the  nght|  general  de  Heister  the 
left     They  found  the  Americans  encamped  on  a  long  ridge  of  hill,  on 
the  brow  of  which  they  had  hastily  constructed  lines.     A  bend  of  the 
Brunx  protected  the  right  flank,  and  another  tnming  surrounded  the  rear 
of  the  right  wing.     The  left  wing  was  posted  on  uneven  ground,  steep 
and  rugged  in  front,  but  affording  a  secure  retreat  in  the  rear.    The  most 
accessible  part  was  the  centre,  the  slope  of  the  hill  being  there  gradual, 
the  lines  not  fraised,  and  the  ditches,  from  the  rockiness  of  the  soil  and 
the  shortness  of  the  time,  necessarily  shallow-     A  body  of  provincials 
posted  on  the  other  side  of  the  Brunx,  commanded  a  ford  opposite  to  the 
right  flank.    General  Howe,  informed  of  the  position  of  this  detachment 
and  judging  that  it  was  stationed  there  to  cover  the  right  flank,  sent  a 
body  of  troops  across  the  river,  with  a  view  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from 
their  rising  ground,  gall  the  flank  which  would  be  thus  left  defenceless, 
and  thereby  facilitate  the  operations  in  front  of  the  camp.    The  troops 
sent  upon  that  service  under  general  Leslie  and  colonel  Donop,  consist- 
ing both  of  British  and  Hessians,  vied  with  each  other  in  courage  and 
expedition,  passed  the  ford  in  the  fkce  of  the  enemy's  fire,  formed  on  the 
bank,  marched  with  alacrity  and  vigour  up  the  hill,  charged  the  enemy 
with  their  bayonets,  and  drove  them  from  their  works.     General  Howe, 
in  the  mean  time,  made  no  attempt  to  attack  the  enemy's  lines,  or  to 
force  their  main  body  to  battle.     During  the  night,  the  provincials  drew 
back  their  encampment,  and  thereby  strengthened  their  entrenchments ; 
whereupon  the  British  commander  thought  it  unwise  to  make  a  general 
assault  until  some  fresh  troops  should  arrive  from  York  island.     On  the 
30th,  the  expected  re-enforcement  came,  and  the  general  professed  ma 
intention  of  attacking  the  camp  next  morning.     A  heavy  rain  having 
fallen  during  the  night,  he  judged  the  ground  too  slippery  on  so  steep 
a  hill  for  being  attempted,  therefore  that  day  the  assault  was  deferred. 
The  succeeding  night  the  provincials  evacuated  their  Camp,  and  retired 
back  into  the  country ;  after  having  in  their  retreat  set  fire  to  all  the 
houses  on  White  Plains,  they  took  possession  of  the  high  ground  to- 
irards  North  Castle.     General  Howe,  conceiving  the  enemy  could  not 
be  drawn  to  an  engagement,  judged  it  expedient  to  pursue  them  no  far- 
ther, and  employed  himself  in  reducing  Kingsbridge  and  Fort  Washing- 
ton, that  he  might  be  master  of  the  whole  of  New*Tork  island.    T^ 
last  of  these  posts  was  very  important,  as  it  secured  an  immediate  in- 
tercourse with  the  Jersey  shore,  and  cominaoded  the  navigation  of  the 
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* 
North  river.     Sensible  of  the  value  of  this  place,  the  provuieiab  had 

garrisoned  it  with  three  thousand  men,  commanded  by  colonel  Magaw. 
On  the  15th  of  November,  the  fort  was  summoned  to  surrender ;  but  the 
commander  answered  that  he  would  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity :  it 
was  therefore  resolved  to  attempt  a  storm.  Next  morning  the  royalists 
made  an  assault  in  four  divisions ;  the  first,  consisting  of  Hessians,  was 
conducted  by  general  Eynphausen,  on  the  north  side  of  the  three  others, 
being  British  troops ;  the  second  was  led  by  genera]  Matthew,  supported 
and  covered  by  lord  Comwaliis ;  the  third  was  conducted  by  eolonel 
Stirling ;  and  the  forty-second  regiment,  the  last,  by  lord  Percy.  The 
Hessians  were  obliged  to  pass  through  a  wood  in  which  the  enemy  were 
very  advantageously  posted ;  a  hot  engagement  taking  place  in  the  ascent 
of  a  hill,  they  made  their  way  through  the  thicket,  and  climbed  to  the  top 
of  an  eminence.  The  other  divisions  were  equally  active  and  success- 
ful ;  the  royal  Highlanders  particularly  distinguished  themselves :  before 
they  landed  from  the  continent,  they  were  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  from 
the  American  batteries ;  and  these  continued  to  play  upon  them  as  they 
were  ascending  a  steep  hill.  The  heroes  h<fre  all  with  firmness  and  per- 
severance, gained  the  summit,  and  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  took  gne 
hundred  and  seventy  prisoners :  the  enemy,  unable  to  resist  any  longer, 
surrendered  at  discretion.  By  the  capture  of  Fort  Washington,  and  the 
surrender  of  Eingsbridge  which  followed  soon  after,  the  British  troops 
were  in  possession  not  only  of  New-Tork  and  the  adjacent  islands,  but 
also  of  an  easy  access  either  to  New-£ngland  or  the  Jerseys.  Thus 
situated,  general  Howe  planned  t\^o  expeditions,  one  under  lord  Corn- 
wallis  to  the  Jerseys,  another  under  sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Rhode 
Island.  General  Clinton  and  sir  Peter  Parker  commanded  an  expe- 
dition to  Rhode  Island :  the  provincials  abandoned  it  at  their  ap- 
proach, and  they  took  possession  of  the  province,  which  was  deemed 
a  very  advantageous  acquisition,  since  it  had  been  a  great  rendezvous 
for  privateers,  that  had  captured  a  considerable  number  of  British  ships. 
On  the  18th  of  November,  lord  Comwaliis  crossed  over  to  the  Jersey 
shore  with  about  five  thousand  men,  and  landed  eight  miles  above  Fort 
Lee ;  when  they  had  almost  surprised  the  garrison»  and  made  the  eneiioies 
prisoners  of  war ;  but  a  deserter  informing  the  Americans  of  the  approach 
of  the  king's  troops,  they  evacuated  the  fort  with  great  expedition,  leaving 
to  the  British  their  provisions  and  artillery.  His  lordship  now  penetrated 
into  East  and  West  Jersey,  and  took  possession  of  the  principal  towns 
as  far  as  Brunswick.  The  American  troops  fled  before  him  in  the  greatest 
dismay.  In  this  career  of  success  and  pursuit,  he  was  arrested  by  an 
order  firom  the  commander  in  chief,  to  prevent  him  from  advancing  far- 
ther. From  the  consternation  of  the  provincial  forces  in  the  Jerseys,  it 
was  the  general  opinion  of  military  men,  that  if  lord  Comwaliis  had  been 
permitted  topoceed,  he  would  have  taken  Philadelphia. 

General  Washington  commanded  the  troops  in  the  Jerseys  and  on  the 
Delaware ;  •  Lee  was  intrusted  with  a  body  of  forces  in  the  province  of 
New-Toricy  and  having  conceived  Washington's  situation  to  be  danger- 
ous, resolved  to  cross  the  North  river,  and  form  a  junction  with  him,  as 
they  marched  westwards  towards  the  Delaware.  On  the  13th  of  Decem- 
ber he  quitted  his  camp,  in  order  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy ;  in  the  course 
of  this  employment,  being  about»three  miles  distant  from  his  army,  he 
itopped  at  a  house  to  teeidcftst   Ctonenl  Howe  had  despatched  colonol 
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Harcourt  to  obtain  inteUigenGe  coocerniog  general  Lee's  route  and  mo- 
tions. Having  trabed  lum  aa  he  advanced,  he  determined  still  longer  to 
watch  his  progress.  In  the  course  of  this  service,  he  intercepted  a  coud- 
tryoian  carrying  a  letter  from  general  Lee,  by  which  he  found  where  he 
was  ;  learning  also  that  he  was  slightly  guarded,  he  projected  to  carry 
him  off,  and  galloping  with  his  party  to  the  place  where  Lee  had  halted, 
took  effectual  means  to  prevent  his  escape,  forced  open  the  doors,  made 
him  a  prisoner,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  commander-in-chief  at  New* 
Tbrk.  The  Americans  Severely  felt  the  loss  of  this  general,  who  pos- 
sessed great  abilities  and  very  extensive  knowledge ;  he  had  formerly 
been  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  British  service,  had  served  with  reputa- 
tion in  the  seven  years  war  both  in  America  and  Portugal,  and  was  highly 
esteemed  for  his  militaiy  conduct  .A  restless  disposition,  and  a  fortune 
which  enabled  him  to  gratify  his  inclinations,  had  induced  him  afler  the 
peace  to  travel ;  he  traversed  most  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  visited 
the  various  courts,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  respective  govern^ 
ments,  customs,  manners,  and  languages  of  the  several  nations.  Being 
disgusted  by  some  persons  in  the  British  administration,  he,  on  the  first 
disturbances  in  America,  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  offered  his  services  to 
the  congress.  His  proposals  were  received  with  joy,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed major-general.  By  his  ialent?,  activity,  and  skill,  he  had  been 
eminently  useful  in  disciplining  the  American  troops,  and  greatly  contri- 
buted to  support  the  proWncial  cause.  This  able  man  was  by  no  means 
without  his  defects ;  he  disbelieved  and  ridiculed  revealed  and  even  na- 
tural religion,  was  loose  in  his  moral  principles,  and  profligate  in  his  cha- 
racter :  his  very  efforts  in  the  service  of  the  colonies  arose  from  unwor* 
thy  motives ;  because  he  conceived  some  ground  of  displeasure  against 
persons  employed  under  the  British  government^  he  made  war  against 
his  king  and  native  country.  There  being  no  British  officer  of  equal  rank 
a  prisoner  with  the  A>>)oricans,  general  Washington  offered  six  field  of- 
ficers in  exchange  for  Lee :  but  general  Howe  answered,  that  he  was  a 
deserter  from  the  British  service,  and  therefore  could  not  be  considered 
as  a  prisoner  of  war.  Washington  contended,  that  having  resigned  his 
commission  before  he  accepted  of  a  command  in  the  provincial  service, 
the  general  was  not  a  deser(er4  Howe  adhered  to  his  resolution,  and 
would  not  release  him,  but  kept  kim  a  close  prisoner.  This  rigorous  con- 
duct produced  retaliation  on  the  other  side :  colonel  Campbell,  who  had 
been  before  treated  as  befitted  his  condition,  was  the  first  who  experien- 
ced disagreeable  efilects,  owing  to  the  British  treatment  of  Lee ;  be  was 
now  confined  m  a  dungeon,  and  the  other  officers,  though  not  handled 
.  with  such  severity,  underwent  very  great  hardships. 

The  affairs  of  the  provincials  appeared  now  to  be  in  a  desperate  situa- 
tion :  by  the  orders  of  the  general  to  lord  Comwallis,  they  had  been  su^ 
fered  to  cross  the  Delaware;  but  no  doubt  was  entertained  that,  as  boob 
as  the  river  was  frozen  over,  ngt  only  a^otachment,  but  the  wh<^  army 
under  Howe  himself)  would  advance  in  pursuit  of  the  discomfited  and  fly- 
ing enemy,  proceed  to  Philadelphia,  and  for  so  important  ah  object,  and 
with  such  probability  of  cofnplete  success,  brave  all  the  hazards  asd  hard- 
ships of  a  winter  campaign.  The  soldiers  were  quite  disheartened ;  the 
panic  extended  its^  to  the  civil  deparlments :  the  governor,  council, 
assembly,  and  magistracy  of  New^-Jeney  deserted  their  proviace ;  tiieir 
breihreo  gf  Phikdeiptkia  i&spetaed ;  aikd  the  oongress  e4Q>ecCiiig  ttie 
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speedy  arrival  of  the  British  arroj,  fled  to  Maryland*  Three  of  the  prin- 
cipal citizens,  jn  the  name  of  the  rest,  declared  their  resolution  to  entxoat 
the  protection  of  general  Howe.  The  chief  cky  of  North  America,  th« 
seat  of  the  new  government^  appeared  ready  to  submit,  if  the  British  ar- 
my should  advance.  Alarmed  at  these  dangers,  congress  did  not,  how- 
ever, despair  ;  they  proceeded  not  only  to  repair  their  actual  losses,  but 
to  remove  the  causes.  Their  soldiers  had  only  been  enlisted  for  a  year : 
they  now  ordained  that  they  should  be  levied  for  three  years,  or  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war.  The  army  was-  to  consist  of  eighty-eight 
battalions,  to  be  furnished  and  maintained  by  the  respective  colonies  in  a 
certain  proportion,  according  to  the  ascertained  ability  of  each.  Liberal 
offers  were  made  of  bounties  and  of  pay,  as  an  iodncament  to  men  to  en- 
list ;  and  an  allotment  of  lands  at  the  end  of  the  war  waa  promised  to  all 
who  survived,  or  to  the  families  of  those  who  fell.  They  also  published 
an  appeal  to  the  American  people,  to  remind  them  of  their  assurances  of 
protection  and  support ;  they  recapitulated  the  various  grievances  which 
they  had  so  oflen  stated,  and  the  rejection  of  all  their  applications  for  re- 
dress :  nothing  but  unconditional  submission  would  satisfy  their  enemies ; 
the  only  alternatives  were  resistance  or  slavery — ^which  of  the  two  were 
free-bom  men  to  chooset  The  success  of  the  British  arms,  they  alleged, 
had  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  cosl  very  dear.  They  assured  them  of 
the  assistance  of  foreign  powers,  and  exhorted  them  to  firm  reliance  and 
resistance ;  to  prepare  for  a  vigorous  defence  of  their  liberties,  proper- 
ties, and  every  object  which  could  be  dear  to  man.  The  appeaJ  had  t^e 
desired  effect,  it  revived  the  spirits  of  the  people,  and  stimulated  the  most 
astonishing  efforts  to  procure  re-enforcements  for  the  army. 

With  the  zeal  of  the  Americana,  the  wisdom  and  ability  of  their  gene- 
ral most  powerfully  co-operated,  not  without  being  seconded  by  some  un- 
fortunate circumstances  in  the  army  of  Britain.  To  the  surprise  of  both 
friends  and  enemies,  general  Howe  did  not  attempt  to  prosecute  the  suc- 
cess of  his  detachment,  but  retired  into  winter  quarters.  He  so  cantoned 
his  troops  that  they  could  not  easily  be  condensed^  should  a.  sudden  oo 
casion  require  them  to  act  in  concert;  bodies  of  Hessians  were  quartered 
at  Trenton  and  Bordentown,  near  the  Delaware,  and  from  knowing  the 
reduced  situation  of  the  enemy,  had  given  way  to  great  laxity  of  disci- 
pline. Without  being  restrained  by  their  officers,  or  by  the  commander- 
in-chief,  they  ravaged,  plundered,  and  in  short  exercised  every  cruelty 
which  could  be  expected  from  mercenary  hirelings,  who  fought  without 
Rentiment  or  principle,  merely  as  the  instruments  of  a  petty  tyrant  whose 
ways  and  means  were  the  blood  of  his  subjects.  They  revelled  in  the 
proceeds  of  rapine,  and  gave  way  to  excesses  so  natural  to  men,  who  by 
indigence  are  usually  debarred  from  the  comforts  of  life,  when  they  hap- 
pe|i  to  obtain  temporary  abundance.  New- Jersey  became  a  scene  of  rob- 
bery, disorder,  and  licentiousness.  The  Americans,  while  they  dreaded 
the  force,  and  abhorred  the  cruelties  of  Hessians,  contemned  their  davish 
pubmission  to  the  most  sordid  despotism.  Washington,  perfectly  in- 
formed of  the  Hessian  laxity,  projected  to  surprise  their  detachments  at 
Trenton,  and  knowing  the  detestation  and  resentment  with  which  his 
countrymen  regarded  men  whom  they  considered  as  hirelings,  purchased 
to  butcher  those  who  had  done  them  no  injury,  encouraged  them  with  the 
hopes  of  punishing  those  hated  enemies  before  they  should  be  aware  of 
their  danger.   In  order  to  prevent  the  division  at  Bord^town  from  ai^ 
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fordiog  any  assistanca  to  their  countrymen  at  Trenton,  he  despatched  a 
body  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  militia,  very  lightly  accoutred  and  armed, 
to  Mount  Holly,  in  sight  of  the  Hessian  post,  with  orders  not  to  fight,  but 
to  fly  as  soon  as  they  had  provoked  their  enemies  to  advance,  and  draw 
them  to  as  great  a  distance  as  possible.    The  stratagem  was  successful : 
colonel  Donop,  who  commanded  that  cantonment  of  Hessians,  with  the 
wiiole  of  his  party,  except  eighty  men  left  at  the  quarters,  had  proceeded 
twelve  miles  from  his  own  station,  and  eighteen  from  Trenton.    General 
Washington  discerned  that  his  absence  was  the  fit  moment  for  enterprise, 
and  empraced  the  opportunity.  He  passed  the  Delaware,  already  almost 
frozen  over,  by  forcing  the  boats  through  the  ice,  during  the  night  after 
Christmas  ;  and  by  day-break  on  the  26th,  surrounded  the  Hessian  can- 
tonment   The  Germans  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  astonishment  and 
eonfosion,  and  before  they  could  be  called  to  arms,  Washington  galled 
them  with  a  heavy  fire.    Rhalle,  the  Hessian  commander,  assembled  a 
considerable  number  of  his  troops,  and  was  beginning  to  charge  the  ene- 
my with  great  courage,  when  he  received  a  mortal  wound,  on  which  his 
soldiers  refused  to  continue  the  battle,  and  surrendered  themselves  pri- 
soners of  war.    The  number  of  killed  and  wounded  was  considerable, 
but  the  prisoners  amounted  to  nearly  a  thousand.    This  success  proved 
very  advantageous  to  the  American  cause,  as  it  revived  the  spirits  of  the 
soldiers,  and  co-operated  with  the  address  of  the  congress,  to  encourage 
and  stimulate  the  people.    The  Americans  had  particularly  dreaded  the 
Hessians,  on  account  of  their  known  warlike  discipline  ;  but  from  seeing 
80  many  of  them  taken  prisoners,  then*  fears  greatly  decreased.    The  ge- 
neral and  congress,  with  great  judgment,  paraded  the  prisoners  through 
the  streets  of  Philadelphia  and  other  populous  places,  and  thus  promoted 
in  the  people  a  disposition  to  enlist.    Notwithstanding  this  advantage, 
general  Washington  did  not  choose  to  encamp  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Delaware  ;  he  had  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  with  such  a  superior  force 
as  he  possessed,  general  Howe  would  re-occupy  the  posts  in  Jersey,  and 
even  cross  the  Delaware.    Instead,  however,  of  attempting  to  regain  the 
position  which  was  thus  lost,  the  gener^  directed  colonel  Donop  to  aban- 
don his  situation,  and  retire  to  Princeton.    Washington,  encouraged  by 
movements  so  very  different  from  what  he  apprehended,  again  crossed 
the  river,  and  marched  to  Trenton  at  the  (lead  of  four  thousand  men.    It 
was  now  believed  that  general  Howe  would  have  taken  the  field  immedi- 
ately, but  these  expectations  proved  unfounded.    Instead  of  marching 
witb  the  main  army,  he  sent  loni  Oomwallis  to  take  command  of  the  de- 
tachment in  Jersey,  while  he  himself  remained  quiet  at  New- York.  Lord 
Oomwallis  no  sooner  arrived,  than  he  marched  to  attack  the  enemy  at 
Trenton«    General  Washington's  object  was  to  fatigue,  harass^  and  dis- 
tress the  king's  troops,  without  hazarding  a  battle.    On  the  approach  of 
the  British  detachment,  therefore,  he  retired  from  the  town,  posted  him- 
self on  some  high  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there  seemed  re- 
solved to  await  the  assault  of  the  enemy.    Lord  Gomwallis  determined 
to  force  the  post  of  the  enemy;  but  the  next  morning,  Washington, 
leaving  his  fires  burning,  and  piquets  advanced,  retreated  in  profound 
silence ;  and  taking  a  circuitous  route,  marched  with  a  design  to  surprise 
a  British  detachment  at  Princeton,  consisting  of  the  seventeenth,  fortieth, 
and  fifty-fifth  regiments,  under  lieutenant-colonel  Mawhood.  This  corps 
was  preparing  to  follow  lord  Coniwallis,  when  Wasliington  made  his  ap- 
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pearance  about  sunriae*  Mawhood  immediately  concluded  that  the  Ame- 
ricaa  general  was  retreating  from  lord  Cornwallis,  and  that  by  obstruct- 
ing his  march  he  might  afford  the  British  troops  from  Trenton  tune  to 
arrire.  A  foggy  morning,  and  thick  woods,  prevented  him  from  disco- 
vering the  number  of  the  enemy  :  under  these  mistakes  he  resolved  to 
hazard  an  action ;  the  fortieth  regiment,  which  had  not  been  included  in 
the  orders  to  march,  was  behind  at  Princeton ;  and  to  that  corps  he  sent 
immediate  orders  to  join  his  party.  Meanwhile  the  battle  began,  and  a 
heavy  discharge  of  British  f^rtillery  did  considerable  execution ;  the  se- 
venteenth regiment  rushed  forwards  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  a  dreadful 
slaughter  ensued.  The  fifty-(iAh  and  fortieth  were  not  sufficiently  advan- 
ced to  support  their  fellow- soldiers.  Several,  by  their  ardour,  were  severed 
from  the  rest  of  the  detachment ;  the  seventeenth,  notwithstanding  the 
great  superiority  of  numbers,  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy,  and  re- 
treated to  Brunswick  with  a  loss  of  near  one  half  of  their  number.  The 
exploit  of  the  seventeenth,  just  recorded,  was  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  gallant  achievements  during  the  war.  The  field  officers  b^ing  aU 
absent,  captain  Scott,  who  led  the  regiment,  received  just  and  very  high 
applause  for  his  conduct ;  the  loss  of  the  Americans,  from  the  valour  of 
that  corps,  was  very  considerable.  Lord  Cornwallis,  discovering  the  re- 
treat of  the  enemy,  hastened  to  pursue  them  ;  but  Washington,  though 
he  kept  so  near  the  British  troops  as  to  give  them  full  employment,  did 
not  hazard  an  engagement.  The  troops,  of  CornwalUs  being  broken  with 
the  toilsome  warfare,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Brunswick  to  refresh 
'  his  corps,  and  wait  for  the  arrival  of  assistance  from  the  commander-in- 
chief.  Washington,  meanwhile,  overran  Jersey,  seized  the  principal 
towns,  and  secured  the  posts  on  the  Delaware,  by  which  means  he  com- 
manded an  easy  passage  for  himself  whenever  it  should  be  expedient  to 
recross  that  river. 

The  conduct  and  event  of  these  winter  operations  proved  very  difierenl 
from  what  the  friends  of  Britain  expected,  and  the  provincials  appre- 
hended. It  was  conceived,  that  the  general  would  have  acted  at  the 
head  of  his  whole  combined  army,  instead  of  remaining  unemployed 
himself,  and  parcelling  his  troops  out  in  a  great  number  of  detachments. 
If,  instead  of  preserving  his  force  concentrated,  and  pressing  forward  oa 
the  enemy  with  its  whole  impulse,  they  must  be  spread  into  such  a  num- 
ber of  cantonments,  it  was  thought  the  posts  next  to  the  enemy  ought  to 
have  been  the  strongest,  whereas  they  were  the  weakest.  The  Ameri- 
cans, with  reason,  dreaded  that  they  would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  Bri- 
tish army;  directed  by  the  conduct,  and  encouraged  by  the  example  of  its 
commander  in  chief  to  activity  and  enterprise,  but  they  found  they  had 
only  to  contend  with  partial  detachments,  while  the  main  force  and  the 
general  himself  were  stationary  and  inactive.  The  army  of  Washington 
did  not  amount  to  seven  thousand  militia,  the  army  of  general  Howe  to 
'  twenty-eight  thousand  disciplined  troops :  during  six  months,  from  the 
middle  of  this  winter  to  the  middle  of  the  following  summer,  Washington 
remained  upon  the  Delaware,  within  thirty  miles  of  tlie  British  head- 
quarters, without  any  attempts  to  dislodge  him  from  his  posts,  or  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  great  object  of  the  war. 

The  plan  of  the.  campaign  under  general  Carleton  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  t6  drive  the  enemy  from  Canada,  and  afterwards  proceed  by  the 
lakes  to  the  northwestern  parts  of  the  province  of  New- York,  that  he 
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might  co-operate  with  the  main  army,  and  have  it  in  his  power  to  invade 
either  the  northern  or  middle  colonies  as  occasion -might  require;  that 
thus  they  could  separate  the  southern  from  the  northern  pr6vinces^  en- 
close New* York  between  the  two  armies,  and  thereby  compel  those  pro- 
vincials to  surrender  at  discretion.  We  lefl  the  British  generals  at  tie 
capture  of  Fort  St.  John's  in  the  endgpf  June;  there  an  atmamcnt  was 
prepared  for  crossing  lake  Champlain,  in  order  to  besiege  Crown  Point 
and  Ticonderoga.  The  Americans  had  a  considerable  fleet  on  lake 
Champlain,  whereas  the  British  had  not  a  single  vessel.  It  was  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  gain  a  superiority,  to  prepare  .thirty  fishing  sloops,  and 
to  equip  them  with  cannon.  The  general  used  every  effort  to  procure 
the  requisite  naval  force :  the  largest  of  the  vessels  were  brought  from 
England,  and  were  afterwards  obliged  to  be  taken  in  pieces  and  re-con- 
sfructed,  in  order  to  answer  their  purpose  upon  the  lake.  It  was  neces- 
sary also  to  transport  over  land,  and  drag  up  the  rapid  current  of  St. 
Therese  and  St.  John's,  with  thirty  long  boats,  a  great  number  of  flat 
boats  of  great  burthen,  a  gondola  weighing  thirty  tons,  and  about  four 
hundred  batteaux.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking, 
and  the  complexity  of  the  labour  and  impediments,  such  was  the  ardour 
and  activity  of  the  British  troops  that  it  was  finished  in  three  months. 
By  this  time,  however,  the  season  was  far  advanced ;  not  only  lake  Cham- 
plain and  lake  George  were  to  be  encountered,  and  an  unknown  force 
on  each  subdued,  and  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga  x^aptured;  but, 
after  these  difficulties  were  overcome,  a  wild  and  desolate  country  co- 
vered with  intricate  forests,  indented  with  swamps  and  morasses,  was  to 
be  pervaded,  in  order  to  arrive  at  Albany,  and  open  a  communication 
with  general  Howe.  October  was  begun  before  the  fleet  vvas  ready  to 
oppose  the  Americans  on  lake  Champlain:  the  naval  force  consisted  of 
the  Inflexible,  which  was  re-constructed  at  St.  John's  in  twenty-eight 
days,  and  mounted  eighteen  twelve-pounders ;  one  schooner  mounting 
fourteen,  and  another  twelve  six-pounders;  a  flat  bottomed  batteau, 
carrying  six  twenty-four,  and  the  same  number  of  twelve-pounders,  be- 
sides howitzers ;  and  a  gondola,  with  seven  nine-pounders :  twenty  gun 
boats,  carrying  either  field-pieces,  or  howitzers,  were  furnished  in  the 
same  manner.  There  was  besides  a  great  number  of  large  boats  for 
transporting  the  troops,  provisions,  stores,  and  other  necessaries.*  The 
American  force  was  by  no  means  equal  to  the  British:  they  had  made  the 
most  skilful  use  of  their  materials,  but  they  wanted  timber  and  artillery: 
their  fleet  amounted  to  fiflecn  vessels,  commanded  by  Arnold.  On  the 
1 1th  of  October,  the  British  fleet,  conducted  by  captain  Pringle,  and  un- 
der the  general  direction  of  Carletoui  discovered  the  armament  of  the 
enemy  posted  to  defend  the  passage  between  the  island  of  Valicour  and 
the  western  main.  An  engagement  commenced,  and  continued  on  both 
sides  for  several  hours  with  great  intrepidity ;  the  unfavourableness  of 
the  wind  prevented  the  chief  ships  of  the  British  from  taking  a  share  hi 
the  fight  Night  approaching,  it  was  thought  prudent  to  discontinue 
the  action;  they  were  accordingly  withdrawn,  but  notbefote  the  strong- 
est of  the  enemy's  ships  was  run  aground,  and  one  of  their  gondolas 
sunk.  Arnold,  sensible  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  strength,  retreated 
during  the  night;  the  British  fleet  pursued  them  the  next  day,  and  the 

*  See  Gazettes. 
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day  following;  and  the  wind  being  favourable  for  bringing  ail  the  ships 
into  actioi\,  overtook  them  a  few  leagues  from  Crown  Point  The 
American  commander,  unable  to  avoid  an  engagement,  made  the  best 
disposition  which  his  force  permitted :  about  noon  the  battle  began,  and 
continued  with  great  fury  for  two  hours ;  but  at  length  the  superior  force 
and  skHl  of  the  British  prevailed.  The  provincials  burnt  several  of  the 
ships,  to  prevent  them  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  On  the 
15th  of  October  the  British  fleet  anchored  oflf  Crown  Point,  and  the  ene- 
my retired  to  Ticonderoga.  General  Carleton  remained  at  Crown  Point 
till  the  third  of  November:  and  9s  the  winter  was  commenring,  he  did 
not  think  it  advisable  to  besiege  Ticonderoga.  Some  of  his  officers 
wished  the  attempt  to  have  been  made  immediately  on  his  arrival  at 
Crown  Point.  The  distance  was  only  fifteen  miles,  and  the  garrison, 
they  conceived,  would  not  hold  out  ten  days  against  the  British  force. 
General  Carleton,  however,  thought  the  capture  of  that  place  might  be 
attended  with  considerable  loss,  while  the  benefit  arising  from  it  would 
be  immaterial  during  the  current  campaign,  because  so  late  in  the  sea- 
son they  could  not  think  of  entering  upon  lake  George,  and  proceeding 
to  Albany.  From  the  difficulty  of  subsistence,  a'  garrison  could  not 
easily  be  maintained  during  the  winter:  and  thus,  though  taken,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  evacuate  it  again,  and  leave  it  to  the  enemy.  Though 
these  arguments  did  not  convince  the  other  officers,  yet  they  determined 
general  Carleton  to  r^embark  the  army,  and  return  to  St  John's  ;'whence 
he  distributed  his  army  into  winter  quarters. 

Thus  of  the  three  great  objects  of  the  campaign  of  1776,  the  soathem 
expedition  totally  failed,  and  the  other  two  were  but  partially  obtained. 
The  Canadian  armament  achieved  only  the  reduction  of  Crown  Point: 
general  Howe  acquired  possession  of  Long  Island,  and  New-Tork,  with 
part  of  the  Jerseys.  His  operations  had  very  little  impaired  the  re- 
sources of  the  enemy;  on  the  other  hand,  t>y  allowing  them  to  gain  un* 
expected  advantages,  he  had  animated  hope,  inspirited  courage,  pro- 
rooted  firmness  and  tmanimity,  and  afforded  them  a  fair  prospect  of 
ultimate  success. 

During  this  year  the  American  privateers  were  extremely  active  and 
duccessful.  The  West  India  islands,  as  had  been  predicted,  were  in 
great  distress  by  the  interclusion  of  commerce  with  America.  The 
most  essential  necessaries  of  life,  especially  Indian  com,  the  principal 
food  of  the  negroes  and  of  the  poor  and  laborious  whites,  had  risen  from 
three  to  four  timed  the  customary  price.  Slaves,  next  in  importance 
and  necessity,  were  not  to  be  procured  in  sufficient  quantity  for  any  sum; 
and  other  wants  and  distresses  multiplied.  In  this  period  of  calamity,  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  for  an  insurrection  of  negroes  in  Jamaica,  most 
of  the  soldiers  having  b^en  drafled  to  America.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  sail  of  merchantmen  were  about  to  depart  for  Europe,  and  the 
conspirators  had  fixed  on  their  departure  as  the  proper  time  for  carrying 
the  plot  into  execution,  as  the  island  would  then  be  still  more  defence- 
less. The  conspiracy  was  brought  to  light  a  few  days  before  the  fleet 
actually  sailed,  and  the  ships  were  retained  until  it  was  effectually  crush- 
ed, and  order  restored.  This  detention  was  afterwards  attended  with 
very  ruinous  effects.  The  American  priviiteers  had,  during  the  former 
part  of  the  summer,  been  very  active  and  successful :  and  as  the  increaM 
of  captures  enlarged  the  capitab  of  the  adventurers  for  more  distaat  es* 
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terprises,  they  extended  the  scene  of  their  depredations.  A  consider- ' 
able  part  of  this  rich  fleet  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  provincials ;  and  en- 
couraged by  such  an  acquisition,  they  afterwards  sent  cruisers  to  the 
West  Indies,  which  captured  many  other  ships.  The  planters  and  mer- 
chants were  almost  ruined  by  the  complicated  evils  that  resulted  to  them 
from  the.  war.  The  merchants  who  had  traded  to  America,  continued 
io  be  great  sufferers,  not  only  by  the  loss  of  trade,  but  by  the  detention 
of  their  property,  which  was  no  longer  remitted.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  year,  American  ships  infested  the  coasts  of  Europe,  and  seizing  the 
British  traders,  distressed  other  merchants.  The  provincial  privateers 
found  refuge,  protection,  and  encouragement  from  France,  iiotwitbstand- 
ing  the  professions  of  amity. 
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British  nation  still  favoursble  to  coercive  measures — yarious  causes  of  this  dispo- 
sition.—Conspiracy  and  trial  of  John  the  Painter — Meeting  of  parliament. — 
King's  speech — debate-*-Motion  for  a  revision  of  acts  obnoxious  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, in  conformity  to  general  Howe's  proclsmation— rejected^-secession  of 
members. — Letters  of  marque,  flee— Reprisal  bill.— Bill  for  seizinf^  suspected 
persons ;  in  which  lord  North,  wishing  to  please  both  parties,  satitiies  neither, 
—Important  amendments,  through  Mr.  Dunning,  passed.—Affairs  of  India- 
nabob  of  Arcot,  council  of  Madras,  and  rajah  of  Tanjore.— Lord  Pigot  sent  out 
— conspiracy  against  him,  executed  by  colonel  Stuart — proceedings  thereon  in 
the  India  houae>-in  parliament — seceding  members  retum—loid  Chatham's 
motion  for  terminating  the  war-^rejected— difference  of  opinion  among  oppo- 
iiition  concerning  American  independence — Unexpected  demand  from  Hesse- 
Cassel Prorogation  of  parliament. 

Destructive  as  the  maoifold  losses  which  we  have  been  relating 
were  to  the  mercantile  interest,  yet  the  nation  in  general  continued  fa- 
vourahle  to  the  war.  The  declaration  of  independence  separated  from 
the  cause  of  the  Americans  persons  who  had  before  regarded  them  as 
oppressed  and  suffering  fellow-subjects :  these  now  contended  that  the 
qtiestipn  no  longer  was,  '^  Have  our  brethren  been  well  or  ill  treated? 
but  shall  we  not  reduce  our  declared  enemies  ?  As  long  as  they  acknow- 
ledged themselves  subjects  of  the  British  constitution,  we  wished  them 
to  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  our  excellent  polity  confers 
and  secures;  bat  now  they  have  renounced  connexion,  and  declared  hos- 
tility to  this  country,  we,  as  Britons,  must  oppose  the  enemies  of  Bri- 
tain." By  this  species  of  reasoning,  extended  farther  than  the  subject 
of  the  analogy  justified,  they  inferred,  that  the  parental  authority  extend- 
ed to  the  control  of  the  property  eventually  acquired  by  the  children 
through  their  own  ability,  industry,  and  skill.  The  asserted  ingratitude 
they  enhanced,  by  alleging  that  the  preceding  war  was  commenced  and 
carried  on  for  the  sake  of  these  colonies,  and  that  they  were  debtors  to 
us  for  all  those  efforts  by  which  we  had  vanquished  the  enemy,  and  se- 
cured our  American  settlements.  No  arguments  were  more  frequently 
repeated  by  the  censurers  of  American  resistance,  than  this  charge  of  in- 
gratitude; the  weight  of  which  so  obviously  depends,  not  on  the  benefit 
conferred,  but  on  the  motives  for  rendering  the  service.  Th.e  hostilities 
that  commenced  in  1755,  arose  on  one  side  from  a  determination  to  pre- 
vent France  from  being  aggrandized  at  our  expense,  and  to  repress  en- 
croachments upon  colonies  which  were  so  beneficial  in  Britain*  The 
consideration  of  filial  duty  led  to  parental  dignity  as  well  as  claims;  zeal 
for  the  maintenance  of  British  authority  and  supremacy  induced  many  a 
loyal  and  patriotic  subject  to  reprobate  the  Americans ;  and  not  doubting 
that  our  demands  were  founded  in  right,  and  conducive  to  honour,  they 
did  not  examine  whether  this  assertion  of  our  alleged  rights  would  not 
be  over  balanced  by  the  expense  and  danger  of  the  contest;  and  in. 
spite  of  the  experience  which  they  had  already  received  in  the  course  of 
two  very  costly  yearS|  still  regarded  ih»  reduction  of  the  colonies  w  a 
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profitable  object  The  ministerial  system  they  conceived  would  greatly 
diminish  our  national  burthens ;  on  a  balance  of  accounts,  we  should 
find  ourselves  gainers  by  the  war;  besides  those  who  from  public  mo- 
tives approve  of  the  contest,  there  were  not  wanting  men  who  supported 
it  from  private  interest;  the  certainty,  or  believed  probability,  of  acquir- 
ing lucrative  contracts,  or  rather  profits  from  the  war,  which  they  could 
not  expect  in  peace.  The  multitude  were,  as  usual,  directed  by  autho- 
rity; the  greater  number  of  peers,  and  of  the  principal  gentry,  were 
staunch  supporters  of  the  ministry ;  and  in  addition  to  their  immediate 
dependents  connected  with  them  by  the  ties  of  interest,  there  were  many 
more  who,  either  from  attachment,  admiration  of  rank  and  fortune,  or 
vanity,  were  influenced  by  their  opinions,  followed  their  example,  praised 
the  measures  and  conduct  of  ministry,  and  reviled  the  Americans  and 
the  British  opponents  of  administration.  Great  numhers  felt  resentment 
and  indignation  at  the  ingratitude  and  insolence  which  they  imputed  to 
the  colonists,  for  resisting  such  reasonable  demands  of  their  benefactors, 
under  whose  fostering  care  they  had  been  reared  to  their  present  strength: 
they  formed  analogies  from  the  returns  incumbent  on  tilial  duty  for  paren- 
tal affection,  and  support  bestowed  in  the  days  of  inabihty  to  provide 
for  themselves.  From  these  various  causes,  and  probably  others,  a 
large  majority  of  the  people  of  ail  ranks  at  this  time  approved  of  the 
American  war  throughout  the  nation.  Those  who  still  continued  to  cen- 
sure  the  compulsory  system  that  had  been  adopted  towards  the  colonists, 
if  far  less  numerous,  were  by  no  means  deficient  in  respectability;  among 
these,  besides  the  partisans  of  parliamentary  opposition^  were  some  of 
the  chief  gentlemen  and  a  great  number  of  the  smaller  landholders  in 
English  counties ;  a  considerable  portion  of  independent  merchants,  who 
neither  possessed  nor  expected  contracts  from  government,  and  found 
commerce  injured  by  the  war;  manofacturers  in  similar  circumstances; 
protestant  dissenters,  the  ardent  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  who 
carried  their  zeal  perhaps  farther  than  was  consistent  with  order;  the 
ablest  of  English  counsellors  who  held  no  office  under  government,  but 
who,  relying  on  personal*  etTorts,  and  having  no  motives  to  be  expec- 
tants of  donatives,  free  and  independent  by  their  talents,  were  the  friends 
of  constitutional  liberty.  Literary  men  did  not  then  constitute  so  nume- 
rous a  class  as  they  have  since  become;  lord  NoKh,  a  scholar  and  a 
man  of  taste,  was  a  friend  to  literature,  and  some  of  the  ablest  writers 
and  many  of  subordinate  rank,  were  patronized  by  the  court;  though  in- 
dividuals of  superior  celebrity  were  adverse  to  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment, yet  authors,  as  a  body,  could  not  be  said  to  be  hostile  to  a  minis- 
try which  held  genius  and  learning  in  high  estimation.  The  clergy  of 
England  were  in  general  friendly  to  administration:  of  the  Scottish 
church,  except  a  few,  by  office,  sinecure,  or  pension,  connected  with  go- 
vernment, the  men  of  most  ability  and  influence  were  inimical  to  the 
stamp  act,  and  all  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  compulsory  sys- 
tem; and  though  they  did  not  justify  the  wisdom  of  the  American  decla- 
ration of  independence,  yet  imputed  it  to  the  united  rashness,  violence, 
and  weakness  of  the  British  cabinet.  From  continued  contrariety  of 
sentiment,  a  general  virulence  prevailed  between  the  supporters  and  cen- 
surers  of  the  ministerial  system;  and  to  the  charge  of  erroneous  reason- 
ing, the  parties,  very  oflen  reciprocally  added  the  accusation  of  corrupt 
and  oven  flagitious  motives,  by  which  there  is  no  evidence,  and  little 
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probability^  that  the  greater  number  of  either  side  were  actuated.  An 
incident  which  happened  about  this  time  caused  very  great  alarm  through 
the  kingdom,  produced  very  contrary  constructions  from  the  opposite 
parties,  and  from  both,  as  far  as  we  have  any  evidence,  interpretations 
very  different  from  the  truth. 

Near  the  close  of  this  year,  the  rope-house  at  Portsmouth  was  set  on 
fire,  and  the  perpetrator,  when  discovered,  exhibited  a  singular  instance  of 
human  depravity  ;  this  was  James  A  it  ken,  destined  to  immorta)  infamy 
under  the  name  of  John  the  Painter.    According  to  his  own  confession, 
this  man,  though  only  four-and-twenty  years  of  age,  had  committed  a 
surprising  number  and  variety  of  atrocious  acts,  with  a  secrecy  which 
long  escaped  detection,  with  a  perseverance  wliich  manifested  a  firm- 
ness and  constancy  of  enormity  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
crimes,  and  with  a  machination  that  displayed  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  ingenuity.     Totally  unsocial  in  his  villainy,  he  by  solitary  guilt 
precluded  an  usual  source  of  impeachment  in  the  confession  of  accom- 
plices, and  at  last  incurred  by  circumstantial  evidence  the  long  merited 
punishment  which  from  his  isolated  wickedness  no  direct  testimony 
could  sanction.     Aitken  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  and  bred  a  painter ;  of 
a  melancholy  temper,  a  gloomy  disposition,  and  ardent  passions,  he  had 
a  strong  propensity  to  vice,  and  sought  his  own  sole  gratification.  Hav- 
ing no  pleasure  in  the  converse  of  other  men,  he  found  no  charms  in 
convivial  profligacy  and  associated  turpitude.     Very  early  in  life  he  had 
been  seized  with  a  desire  of  wandering,  and  exploring  in  other  countries 
the  means  and  opportunities  of  wickednesfs.     About  three  years  before 
this  time  he  had  betaken  himself  to  America,  where  he  had ,  imbibed  a 
mortal  antipathy  to  his  country,  and  formed  the  extravagant  design  of 
subverting  the  government,  and  destroying  the  nation  which  he  so  much 
abhorred.     He  projected  to  annihilate  the  maritime  force  of  England, 
as  well  as  her  internal  riches  and  strength,  by  burning  the  royal  dock- 
yards, the  principal  trading  cities  and  towns,  with  their  respective  ship* 
ping.     He  traversed  the  kingdom  to  discover  the  state  and  accessibility 
of  the  several  docks,  and  found  them  in  general  not  rigidly  guarded  :  he 
took  great  pains  to  construct  fire-works,  machines,  and  combustibles  : 
he  attempted  the  greaC  hemp-house  at  Portsmouth,  but  failed  :  he  suc- 
ceeded in  setting  fire  to  the  rope-house,  and  having  immediately  set  off 
for  London,  from  Portsdown-hill  feasted  his  diabolical  malignity  with 
contemplating  the  dreadful  conflagration,  which,  from  its  prodigious  ap- 
pearance, he  imagined  to  have  extended  to  all  the  docks,  magazines, 
and  buildings.     He  made  similar  attempts  at  Blymouth  and  at  Bristol, 
but  fortunately  without  success.     In  pervading  the  country  to  execute 
his  designs,  he  committed  robberies,  burglaries,  and  rapes.     At  last, 
some  intimation  of  his  conduct,  with  e  description  of  his  person,  reached 
the  chief  police  magistrate,  sir  J<ihn  Fielding,  and -he  was  apprehended 
for  a  iHirglary.     No  evidence  appearing  to  establish  the  charge,  ^e  was 
on  the  point  of  being  dismissed,  when  some  circumstances  excited  a 
suspicion  against  him  as  an  incendiary :  being  examined  by  the  privy- 
council  and  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  he  behaved  with-great  caution 
and  presence  of  mind,  and  bafiled  all  their  attempts  to  discover  the 
truth.     At  Idst  another  painteir  sent  to  him  in  confinement,  insinuated 
himself  into  his  confidence,  and  procured  an  acknowledgment  of  designs 
and  aots  which  proved  eventually  a  clue  to  the  whole  labyrinth  of  his 
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guilt.  He  was  tried  at  Portsmmith,  and  the  chain  of  circumstanees  be- 
ing so  strong  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  doubt,  though  he  himself 
displayed  great  ingenuity,  acuteness,  and  dexterity,  in  rebutting  obvious 
inferences,  the  jury,  without  leaving  the  court,  adjudged  him  gaiUy. 
Finding  death  inevitable,  he  made  a  full  confession  of  his  manifold  ini- 
quities, and  acknowledged  the  justness  of  his  condemnation.  In  detail- 
ing his  own  acts,  he  asserted  that  going  to  Paris,  he  had  informed  Mr. 
Silas  Dean,  an  agent  from  America,  of  bis  project  to  burn  the  English 
docks,  and  had  been  promised  a  great  reward  if  he  should  execute  his 
attempts. 

The  facts  and  circumstances  brought  to  light  by  or  through  this  mis- 
creant, gave  full  scope  to  the  rage  and  virulence  of  both  parties.  Sup- 
porters of  the  ministerial  system  attributed  the  acts  of  Aitken  to  the  in- 
stigation of  American  and  republican  partisans  within  the  kingdom;  their 
opponents,  no  less  bigoted,  considered  the  alleged  discoveries  as  the 
inventions  or  exaggerations  of  tories,  in  order  to  bring  whigs  and  liberty 
into  discredit.  There  was  not  the  smaHest  shadow  of  probability  that 
either  party  was  concerned  with  John  the  Painter,  or  was  any  farther  to 
blame  than  for  credulity  and  illiberal  comments.  Various  hypotheses, 
however,  respecting  this  despicable  person,  constituted  the  principal 
subject  of  discussion,  declamation,  and  invective,  to  the  inferior  adhe- 
rents both  of  ministers  and  opposition  for  several  months  ;  so  readily  do 
the  zealous  votahes^of  party  believe  improbable  stories,  and  adopt  ab- 
surd opinions,  when  agreeable  to  their  favourite  notions. 

On  the  31st  of  October  pafliament  assembled.  His  majesty's  speech 
informed  them,  that  so  daring  and  desperate  was  now  the  spirit  of  Ame- 
rican leaders,  whose  object  had  always  been  dominion  and  power,  that 
they  had  openly  renounced  all  allegiance  to  the  crown,  and  all  political 
connexion  with  the  country,  rejected  with  indignity  and  insult  our  offers 
of  conciliation,  and  had  presumed  to  set  up-their  rebeUious  confederacies 
as  independent  communities.  Were  American  treason  suffered  to  take 
root,  it.  would  prove  pernicious  to  the  loyal  colonies,  to  the  commerce 
and  political  interests  of  the  kingdom,,  and  to  the  present  system  of  all 
Europe.  One  advantage  to  be  expected  from  the  open  avowal  of  this 
object,  would  be  at  home  the  general  prevalence  of  unanimity,  and  a  con- 
viction that  the  measures  pursued  by  government  were  necessary.  The 
events  of  the  campaign  afforded  the  strongest  hopes  of  ultimate  succoss ; 
but  the  delays  unavoidable  in  commencing  operations,  prevented  the 
progress  from  being  complete.  Other  courts  continued  to  assure  the 
king  of  their  amicable  ^dispositions ;  nevertheless,  in  the  present  situa- 
tion of  affairs,  it  was  expedient  to  put  the  kingdom  in  a  respectable  state 
of  defence.  He  fegretted  the  expense  necessarily  attendant  upon  our 
present  situation,  but  doubted  not  that  the  commons  would  checarfully 
grant  the  supplies  that  might  be  .wanted  for  such  momentous  purposes. 
His  sole  object  was  to  promote  the  true  interest  of  all  his  subjects ;  no 
people  ever  lived  underli  milder  government  or  enjoyed  more  happkiess, 
than- the  revolted  colonies,  as  was  demonstrated  by  their  population^  arts, 
wealth,  and  the  streogth  by  sea  and  land,  which  now  gave  them  confi- 
dence to  contend  with  the  mother  coimtiy.  Addresses  being  framed  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  form  of  complimentary  repetition,  produced  very 
vehement  debates,  and  motions  of  amendment  diametrically  opposite  to 
the  original  propositions.    The  opponents  of  ministers  asserted,  that 
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Uie  dttaffection  and  rerolt  of  a  whole  people  could  not  have  taken  place 
without  error  or  miBConduct  in  their  former  rulers ;  they  repeated  their 
objections  to  the  present  system  of  measures,  imputed  to  them  pemi* 
cious  effects,  and  contended  that  notfting  could  restore  Britain  and  Ame- 
rica to  their  former  happy  state  and  relations,  but  a  total  change  both  of 
counsels  and  counsellors.  Nothing  could  be  more  inconsistent  with  a 
proper  spirit  in  parliament,  than  an  attempt  to  bend  British  subjects  to 
an  abject  unconditional  submission  to  any  power  whatever;  to  anni- 
hilate their  liberties,  and  subdue  them  to  servile  principles  and  passive 
habits  by  means  of  foreign  mercenaries.  Amidst  the  excesses  (it  was 
said)  which  have  happened,  we  ought  to  respect  the  spirit  and  principles 
which  so  evidently  bear  an  exact  analogy  to  tliose  that  supported  the  most 
valuable  part  of  our  own  constitution.  The  speech  had  asserted,  that 
the  prosperous  state  of  America  was  owing  to  the  mild  government  and 
fostering  protection  of  Britain :  they  admitted  the  proposition,  but  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  truth  was,  that  those  who  had  wantonly 
changed  so  beneficial  a  system  deserved  the  severest  censure.  The 
Americans  bad  been  charged  with  implicitly  obeying  arbitrary  leaders ; 
who  were  these  tyrants  1  In  no  country  of  great  population  and  power 
was  there  so  near  an  equality  between  individuals,  or  so  little  of  depend- 
ence ;  in  ntuations,  wherein  labour  was  extremely  productive  even  to 
the  lowest  operator,  a  very  moderate  share  of  industry  produced  an  am- 
ple subsistence,  and  removed  the  cause  which  in  other  countries  so  oHcn 
rendered  the  lower  classes  retainers  to  some  patron  in  the  higher.  As 
the  general  prevalence  of  independent  and  easy  subsistence  precluded 
the  necessity  of  abject  submission  to  wealth,  the  want  of  nobility  pre- 
vented the  authority  annexed  in  other  countries  to  rank  and  title*  The 
provincials  had  no  motives  to  yield  to  the  authority  of  adventitious  dis- 
tinctions ;  Mr.  Hancock,  their  civil  president,  was  a  plain  merchant,  of 
fair  character,  who  possessed  no  influence  over  the  people  beyond  that 
which  arose  from  the  trouble  caused  by  British  administration*  Mr* 
Washington  was  a  country  gentleman  of  a  great  landed  estate,  such  as 
several  private  gentlemen  possess  in  every  county  in  England;  respect- 
Me  in  his  own  district,  but  little  known  beyond  its  limits  before  the  situa- 
tion of  his  country  called  him  from  obscurity.  Others,  now  most  emi- 
nent in  the  field  and  congress,  would  have  been  still  more  obscure,  had 
not  the  oppressive  acts  of  Britain  stimulated  the  public  exertion  of  their 
atnlities :  in  circumstances  rendering  resistance  necessary  to  preserve 
their  liberties,  they  naturally  reposed  their  chief  confidence  in  virtue  and 
ability :  they  acknowledged  the  power  of  talents  and  qualifications ;  lis- 
tened to  the  advice  which  they  thought  wisest  and  most  patriotic,  from 
their  own  delegates  and  agents ;  and  followed  their  counsels  with  a  will- 
ing ratification,  and  not  an  extorted  obedience.  The  persons  represent- 
ed by  ministers  as  governing  the  Americans  with  despotical  tyranny, 
were  no  other  than  their  own  olfBcers  and  servants,  appointed  by  their 
will,  and  removeable  at  their  pleasure.  The  conciliatory  offers,  in  them- 
selves totally  inadequate  to  the  case,  had  not  been  brought  forward  until 
the  whole  system  declaring  them  rebels  and  .enemies,  and  denouncing 
the  vengeance  due  to  such,  had  full  tinie  and  scope  for  operation.  The 
amicable  and  pacific  professions  of  other  powers  deserved  no  reliance, 
while  they  were  really  assinting  the  Americans,  and  making  powerful  pre- 
parations both  by  sea  and  land.  Respecting  the  required  unanimity,  mi- 
VoL.  VlI.-^53 
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Biitera  could  notbe  flerious.  **  We  (coDtinoed  their  opponents)  predicted 
the  miechiefii  which  have  since  actually  arisen,  because  we  reprebated 
ministerial  proceedings  as  pernicious ;  and  though  they  have  really  prov- 
ed more  fatal  than  we  represented,  yet  we  are  called  upon  to  give  our 
approbation  and  support" 

Ministers  contended,  that  ''  the  American  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence  had  entirely  destroyed  the  grounds  on  which  they  bad  been  formerly 
supported  in  parliament.  Our  colonies  enabled  us  to  hold  a  principal 
place  among  the  chief  powers  of  Europe ;  deprived  of  these  setUemei^ 
we  should  1^  reduced  to  a  state  of  humihation  and  dependence*  Should 
we  ingloriously  relinquish  our  present  situation,  or  by  a  vigorous  exer- 
tion retain  our  usual  power  and  splendour  ?  Besides  interest  and  safety, 
indignation  and  resentment  ought  to  rouse  the  British  spirit  to  chastise 
the  ingratitude  and  insolence  of  the  American  rebeb*  Though  the  atro- 
ciousness  of  their  crimes  would  justify  any  severity  of  punishment,  it  was 
still  wished  to  treat  them  with  lenity,  when  brought  to  a  knowl^ge  of 
their  condition,  and  a  sense  of  their  duty.  Designing  and  ambitious 
leaders  never  could  have  succeeded  in  instigating  the  Americans  to  hos- 
tility and  a  declaration  of  independence,  if  their  disobedient  and  rebelli- 
ous spirit  had  not  been  fomented  and  nourished  by  aspiring  and  factious 
men  in  this  country,  who  sacrificed  loyalty  and  patriotism  to  their  own 
selfish  and  unjustifiable  projects.  The  opponents  of  ministers  in  parlia- 
ment having  hitherto  avowedly  regulated  their  conduct  on  the  supposition 
that  the  Americans  never  designed  or  even  desired  independence,  were 
now  bound  to  support,  with  the  utmost  vigour,  measures  necessary  for 
their  reduction."  The  votes  in  favour  of  ministry  were  nearly  as  nume- 
rous as  usual,  but  in  debate  the  animation  of  their  friends  Was  not  so  ar- 
dent ;  the  hopes  of  an  immediate  reduction  of  America  they  saw  were 
not  fulfilled ;  another  campaign  must  be  encountered,  very  great  expense 
must  be  incurred,  and  foreign  powers  would  probably  interfere  in  the  pro« 
traeted  contest. 

The  declaration  of  American  independence  placed  the  supporters  of  the 
colonists  in  a  situation  never  before  known  in  the  history  of  parliament ; 
the  Americans  were  no  longer  fellow-subjects  complaining  of  grievances, 
but  a  separate  state  engag^  in  hostilities  with  this  country.  Parliamen- 
tary annals  do  not  before  this  session  afibrd  an  instance  of  a  party  in  our 
senate  avowedly  defending  the  cause  of  a  power  with  which  our  country 
was  at  war,  with  the  approbation  of  both  the  senate  and  nation.  Mem- 
bera  may  have  censured  either  the  impolicy  or  precipitancy  of  intended 
hostilities,*  but  after  they  were  actually  commenced,  have  abstained  from 
such  opposition,  as  tending  to  inspirit  the  enemy,  and  to  dishearten  their 
countrymen.  They  have  objected  to  specific  plans  for  carrying  on  the 
war,  and  censured  instances  of  rash  or  feeble  execution ;  but  their  ao- 
imadverstotts  were  confined  to  management  without  extending  to  origin : 
they  showed  themselves  aware  that  when  a  powerful  state  is  ojace  involv- 
ed in  a  war,  tlie  only  effectual  means  of  honourable  and  secure  extrica- 
tion are  vigorous  efforts ;  but  the  opponents  of  minislers  at  this  period 
took  a  difibrent  course,  and  however  prudent  and  just  tiieir  exertions 
might  be  while  they  tended  to  avert  war,  they  became  much  more  ques* 

*  In  the  Dutch  wmr  undertaken  by  the  mean  and  profligate  Charlea,  not  merely 
a  party,  but  the  parliament  and  nation  were  averae  to  hoBtilttiea. 
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tionable  in  point  of  expediency,,  from  the  time  that  the  colonies  sepanted 
themselves  from  the  mother  country. 

A  few  days  after  the  introdactory  debate^  lord  John  Cavendish  hav« 
ing  produced  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  issued  by  lord  Howe  and  his 
brother  on  the  capture  of  New- York,  proposed  that  in  conformity  to  its 
promises,  the  house  should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  for  revising 
the  acts  by  which  the  Americans  thought  themselves  aggrieved.  Minis- 
ters replied,  that  the  proffered  redress  of  grievances,  was  intended  only 
for  those  who  should  return  to  their  duty*  A  disavowal  of  independence 
and  an  acknowledgment  of  British  supremacy  were  requisite,  on  the  part 
of  the  colonies,  before  any  conciliatory  measures  could  be  adopted  by 
Britain.  The  proclamation  was  perfectly  conformable  to  the  general 
spirit  of  an  our  proceedings ;  sanctioned  by  great  majorities  in  parlniment, 
it  assured  protection  and  the  maintenance  c^  their  constitutional  rights  to 
those  who  should  return  to  their  duty,  but  vindicated  the  authority  and 
dignity  of  this  country.  To  revise  and  repeal  laws  with  a  view  to  redress 
the  grievances  of  a  people,  who,  denying  the  authority  of  such  laws, 
could  not  be  aggrieved  by  their  existenee,  would  be  grossly  absurd  and 
nugatory.  If  Uiey  persisted  in  their  renunciation  of  dependence,  there 
was  no  doubt  from  our  force  and  our  recent  successes,  that  we  could 
soon  reduce  them  to  submission.  Although  the  ministerial  argument, 
that  it  was  absurd  to  debate  upon  the  degree  of  authority  to  be  exercised 
over  men  who  denied  the  asserted  right  of  exercising  any,  was  fair ;  yet 
their  assertion,  that  this  proclamation  ofiered  no  more  than  preceding 
acts  of  the  legislature  and  executive  government,  was  not  equally  just ; 
before,  they  had  promised  amnesty  to  unconditional  submission  ;  in  this 
paper  they  had  proposed  a  condition,  in  compliance  with  which  a  revision 
of  obnoxious  laws  and  a  redress  of  grievances  were  proffered.  In  (he 
course  of  the  debate,  ministers,  though  they  agreed  in  opposing  the  mo- 
tion, took  different  grounds.  Lord  Nortli  dwelt  chiefly  on  conciliation, 
which  he  appeared  to  think  the  commissioners  might  effectuate :  lord 
€reorge  Germaine,  and  other  speakers,  trusted  chiefly  to  compulsion,  as 
the  only  means  of  driving  out  of  them  their  spirit  of  independence.  Op- 
position did  not  fail  to  observe  and  mention  their  diversity,  which,  in- 
deed, had  very  frequently  been  discovered ;  but  that  body  itself,  without 
harmony  and  system,  notwithstanding  the  great  abilities  of  several  mem- 
bers, and  the  extraordinary  powers  of  some,  did  not  so  effectually  coun- 
teract the  schemes  of  ministers,  as  it  might  have  done  by  unanimity  and 
concert  In  debatibg  this  question,  the  speeches  of  opposition  rather  in- 
dicated than  showed  the  difference  of  opinion  concerning  American  inde- 
pendence, which  afterwards  became  manifest,  and  even  produced  a 
political  schism  among  the  opponents  of  the  North  administration.  Mr. 
Burke  and  the  Rockingham  party  eariy  intimated  a  wish  to  treat  with 
America  without  questioning  her  independence :  Mr.  Fox  had  joined  op- 
position through  no  party  connexion,  but  chiefly  associated  with  Mr. 
Burke  and  his  political  friends,  and  adopted  many  of  their  principles  and 
doctrines ;  he  agreed  to  thid  opinion,  avowed  it  with  his  usual  openness, 
and  supported  it  with  his  usual  force.  Mr.  Dunning,  colonel  Barr6, 
lords  Camden,  Shelburne,  and  Temple,  and  others  connected  with  the 
earl  of  Chatham,  wished  to  treat  with  America,  but  to  maintain  the  su- 
premacy of  Britain. 

After  the  rejectioaof  this  molioni  many  of  the  minority,  especially  of 
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the  Rockingham  party,  witbdrew  from  the  house  when  any  question  ve- 
spocting  America  was  discussed;  they  attended  on  ordinary  bunneas, 
but  when  that  was  despatched,  retired.  They  said,  they  were  wearied 
with  opposing  reason  and  argument  to  power  and  numbers  without  any 
.effect.  This  secession  was  by  no  means  approved  by  opposition  in  g^ 
neral|  many  even  loudly  blamed  such  proceedings.  A  member  of  pariaa« 
ment,  they  asserted,  consistent  with  his  duty,  cannot  withdraw  himself 
from  the  business  of  parliament,  merely  from  an  opinion  that  he  will  be 
outvoted,  and  ought  not  thence  to  infer  that  his  attendance  must  be  use* 
less ;  though  by  vigilance  they  did  not  procure  a  majority,  they  wwe  not 
without  effect,  as  by  discovering  and  exposing  the  absurdity  and  mis- 
chievous tendency  of  measures,  they  could  ol^en  modify,  if  they  did  not 
prevent,  pernicious  laws  and  counsels.  Some  acknowledged,  that  the 
whole  body  of  the  miuority  might  secede  jointly,  but  that  members  ought 
not  to  absent  themselves  separately ;  and  in  support  of  this  opinion  they 
rather  quoted  precedents  than  adduced  arguments.  In  1738,  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  the  whole  opposition  to  sir  Robert  Walpole,  had  on  the  ratification 
of  the  Spanish  convention,  absented  themselves  from  parliament.  The 
defenders  of  individual  secession  contended,  that,  in  cases  of  imminent 
danger  to  the  constitution,  such  conduct  might  operate  as  a  call  to  the 
nation,  and  awaken  the  people  to  a  real  sense  of  thoir  condition :  its  as* 
sailants  insisted,  that  whoever  was  fit  for  being  a  useful  member  of  par* 
liament,  must  derive  his  utility  not  from  inaction  but  from  effort :  that  by 
his  presence  he  might  lessen  the  evil  of  hurtful  propositions,  though  he 
could  not  amend  them  by  his  absence.  They  appealed  to  experience  to 
prove  the  beneficial  amendments  which  ministerial  motions  oflen  under* 
wont  from  the  strictures  of  opposition,  so  as  to  be  rendered  more  inno* 
cent  before  they  passed  into  laws. 

After  the  proposed  revision  of  obnoxious  acts,  no  political  question  of 
material  magnitude  engaged  the  attention  of  parliament  until  the  expira- 
tion of  the  Christmas  recess.  In  the  beginning  of  February,  a  bill  was 
introduced  by  lord  North,  for  granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisals 
against  American  ships,  which  passed  the  house  of  commons  without 
opposition ;  in  the  house  of  lords  it  underwent  the  small  alteration  of 
inserting  the  word  ;>ermt5»on  instead  of  mor^tie,  the  latter  being  supposed 
applicable  only  to  foreign  enemies. 

Another  bill  proposed  soon  afler  by  the  minister,  excited  severe  ani« 
madversion  in  parliament,  and  great  alarm  among  the  people ;  this  was 
a  law  to  enable  his  majesty  to  secure  and  detain  persons  msputtd  of 
treason,  committed  either  in  America  or  on  the  high  seas,  or  accuied  of 
piracy.  By  the  bill,  persons  so  charged  or  suspected  were  liable  to  be 
imprisoned  in  a  common  gaol  or  any  other  place  of  confinement  withki 
his  majesty's  dominions,  there  to  remain  without  either  bail,  or  the  pri- 
vilege of  demanding  a  trial  to  ascertain  the  charges.  The  law  was  to 
comprehend  crimes  supposed  to  be  generated  in  these  realms,  though 
committed  abroad,  and  the  penalties  were  to  extend  to  all  at  home,  by 
whom  they  should  be  suspected  to  be  suggested  or  encouraged.  The 
law  was  to  continue  in  force  for  a  year ;  and  thus  any  man  asserted  to 
be  suspected  of  these  crimes,  might  at  the  pleasure  of  ministers,  be  de- 
tained in  prison  at  home,  or  even  sent  to  our  foreign  setilemonts ;  do* 
privod  of  his  liberty,  or  doomed  to  banishment  without  any  investigatioa 
of  his  case.    EVcry  British  subject  might  be  alleged  to  be  an  objoci  of 
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«iwpiGioa ;  his  fibertj,  therefore^  the  enjoyment  of  hie  friends  aad  Mh 
tive  country,  the  exercise  of  his  talents,  industry,  and  skill,  might  de- 
pend upon  the  penpission  of  administration.  Mr.  Dunning  first  disco- 
vered  and  exposed  the  nature  and  tendency  of  this  proposition;  it  might, 
he  proved,  operate  not  only  as  a.  suspension  of  the  habtoi  carpuBf  but  as 
a  temporary  banishment  to  persons  against  whom  there  was  no  evidence 
ef  criminal  conduct  It  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  laws  and  a  free 
constitution,  founded  in  arbitrary  principles,  and  fitted  to  produce  tyran- 
nical consequences ;  these  positions  be  established  by  a  recital  of  its 
various  provisions,  and  an  enumeration  of  its  obvious  effects*  The 
strongest  objections  being  already  adduced,  Mr.  Fox  followed  the  pro- 
bable operation  of  the  law  through  a  great  variety  of  cases,  and  by  his 
luminous  eloquence  ilhistiated  its  injustice  and  impolicy.  Recurring  to 
its  principle,  he  inferred  it  to  be  an  index  of  a  general  design  long  ibnn* 
ed  for  changing  the  constitution  of  this  covmlry,  and  executed  as  oppor- 
tunities served,  circumstances  suited,  and  power  increased.  To  support 
their  motion,  ministers  employed  the  usual  topics ;  in  dangerous  situa- 
tions it  is  necessary  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  government,  and  impos- 
sible to  carry  on  public  business  without  ddegating  power  to  the  crown, 
which  would  be  improper  in  seasons  of  tranquillity.  The  apprehensions 
from  the  operation  implied  a  want  of  that  confidence  in  ministers,  without 
which  they  could  not  perform  their  official  duties ;  should  the  authority 
intrusted  to^  the  executive  government  for  a  specific  and  indispensable 
purpose  be  abused,  the  means  of  redress  were  easy ;  parliament  could 
not  only  withhold  future  reliance,  but  prosecute  past  malversation.  To 
these  common  arguments,  the  luminaries  o[  the  law  and  eloquence  urged 
their  objections  with  a  force  which  lord  North  saw  it  was  in  vain  to  com* 
bat ;  he  was  moreover  informed  that  great  fears  were  entertained  by  the 
people  from  the  proposed  law :  to  satisfy  all  parties,  his  characteristic 
dexterity  gave  such  an  explanation  of  his  purposes,  as  permitted  a  very 
material  change  in  the  bill.  Perceiving  the  minister  begin  to  relax,  Mr. 
Dunning  ofiered  two  amendments ;  the  one  circumscribing  the  objects, 
the  other  the  penalties  of  the  law.  Afler  a  long  discussion,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  bill  should  extend  to  none  who  were  not  out  of  the  kingdom 
when  the  offences  were  committed,  and  that  the  confinement  should  be 
in  no  part  of  his  majestjr's  dominions  but  within  this  realm.  Lord  North, 
in  admitting  these  changes,  declared  that  the  present  state  of  the  bill 
corresponded  with  his  principles  and  objects ;  and  that  he  was  sorry  if 
any  ambigoity  of  expression  excited  a  different  opinion  :  he  hoped  the 
present  correction  would  satisfy  gentlemen  in  opposition,  and  that  the 
law  would  meet  universal  approbation.  While  the  minister  thus  strove 
to  please  both  parties,  he,  as  is  usually  the  case,  satisfied  neither ;  op- 
position thought  he  conceded  too  little,  many  of  the  ministerial  party 
that  he  conceded  too  much ;  and  Uiat  to  render  the  bill  agreeable  to  his 
political  adversaries,  he  deviated  firom  the  intent  with  which  it  was  de- 
signed by  his  coadjutors.  Lord  North,  indeed,  often  rendered  it  evi- 
dent, that  on  very  important  questions  he  either  did  not  originally  agree 
with  some  of  bis  own  colleagues,  or  that,  in  the  progress  of  a  discussion, 
be  fluctuated  between  contrary  opinions.  His  education  had  rendered 
him  a  tory ;  his  situation  and  many  concurrent  circumstances  made  him 
the  official  promoter  of  coercion,  but  his  temper  and  disposition  inclined 
him  to  mildness  and  coociUation.  If  any  of  bis  measures  were  imperious 
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or  arUtraiy,  their  Mnrerity  and  hanhness  aroee»  not  from  a  mind  dKelato- 
rial  and  tyranniGaly  but  too  yielding  and  indulgent,  and  which,  from  ex- 
cessive pliancy,  too  often  gave  way  to  understandings  far  inferior  to  Us 
own.  The  bill,  with  the  alteratioBs,  passed  the  house  of  commons ;  and 
being  carried  to  the  peers,  occasioned  neither  debate  nor  amendment 
The  peers  of  opposition  absented  themselves  so  genendiy,  that  the  only 
protesting  opponent  was  lord  Abingdon. 

The  attention  of  the  nation  for  several  years  had  heen  almost  solely 
engrossed  by  the  American  contest ;  but  a  transaction  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel  now  attracted  the  regard  of  the  public  to  the  East  Indiea* 

At  the  trea^  of  Paris,  France  had  been  obliged  to  admit  SsHabat 
Sing  as  lawful  soubab  of  the  Decan :  Mahomed  Aii  Cawn,  as  lawful 
nabob  of  the  Camatic,  or  of  Arcot  This  prince  had  ever  since  cuki- 
vated  a  very  close  intercourse  with  the  civil  and  military  powers  of  the 
English  presidency  at  Madras,  and  resided  in  the  fortress.  He  display- 
ed  vigorous  ability,  enterprise,  and  ambition ;  and  formed  a  considerable 
army,  which  he  disciplined  by  British  oflhsers.  His  ^pensive  estabUah- 
ment  and  munificent  gifts  to  the  company's  servants,  had  greatly  e&- 
hansted  his  treasures ;  but  his  dcmations  and  character  acquired  an  in- 
flence  in  the  council,  through  which,  widi  the  assistance  of  his  forces,  he 
did  not  doubt  that  he  would  soon  supply  the  deficiencies.  Accordin^y  a 
joint  project  was  concerted  by  the  nabob  and  his  finends  of  the  British 
presidency ;  this  was  an  expedition  to  Tanjore.  Fnligee,  rajah  of  Tan- 
jore,  was  a  Oentoo  prince,  near  Cape  Comorin,  whose  ancestors  had 
never  been  conquered  by  the  Mahomedan  invaders  of  Hindostan :  they 
were,  however,  obliged  to  pay  a  tribute.  He  himself  had  been  for  many 
years,  and  then  was,  in  alliance  with  both  the  English  and  the  nabob, 
and  held  his  dominions  under  their  joint  guarantee.  When  the  mogul 
granted  to  the  English  such  extensive  powers,  and  they  formed  such  ar* 
rangements  as  would  render  them  most  profitable,  it  was  resolved  that 
Mahomed  Ali  Cawn  should  be  appointed  to  collect  a  revenue  due  to  his 
superior,  and  that  a  considerable  sum  should  be  allowed  to  himself  fer 
agency.  After  this  nomination,  a  great  variety  of  pecuniary  transactions 
took  place  between  Mah0m9d  and  the  king  of  Tanjore.  The  nabob  ap- 
plied to  Fuligee  for  the  revenue  that  was  due ;  the  rajah  alleged  that  he 
had  a  right  to  deduct  sums  owing  to  him  by  the  other,  on  the  balance  of 
their  private  accounts.  The  nabob  insisted  on  the  immediate  payment 
of  the  whole  revenue,  and  proposed  to  refer  their  own  concerns  to  sub- 
sequent consideration.  FuUgee  repeated  bis  proposals  for  the  deduction, 
and  pleaded  his  inability  by  any  other  means  to  pay  the  demand.  The 
nabob  applied  to  the  government  at  Madras,  and  engaged  the  presidency 
to  support  him,  by  invading  Tanjore  with  the  company's  forces.  The 
event  of  this  convention  was,  that  the  rajah  was  despoiled  of  his  riches, 
and  his  subjects  were  plundered.*  The  proceeds  of  this  iocuraion 
amounted  to  about  five  millions  sterling ;  and  the  chief  part  of  the  booty 
was  divided  among  the  company's  servants.  When  the  news  of  this  ex- 
pedition reojched  England,  the  East  India  directors  manifested  great  dis- 
pleasure against  the  plunderers  of  Tanjore,  and  concerted  measures  for 
making  all  possible  restitution  to  the  injured  rajah.  For  that  purpose, 
they  sent  out  as  governor  to  Madras,  lord  Pigot,  so  highly  respected  for 

*  Annual  Bister,  1777,  p.  94—110. 
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hb  able  aad  efieetual  deface  of  it  seventeen  years  befofe  against  the 
French ;  to  him  the  company  were  indebted  for  preserving  its  posses- 
sions in  that  part  of  India.  Ub  civil  government  was  no  less  distinguii^- 
ed  than  his  military  exploits,  and  his  private  character  procured  him  ex- 
tensive esteem.  The  English  presidency,  meanwhile,  prepared  to  guard 
against  the  c<msequences  of  their  late  acts ;  and  the  nabob  was  still  more 
anxiously  making  provisions  for  not  only  retaining  what  he  had  already 
acquked,  but  for  securing^  through  his  friends  at  Madras,  th^  perpetual 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Tanjore.  Lord  Pigot  arrived  in  the  latter 
end  of  1776,  and  was  violently  opposed  by  the  majority  of  the  council 
and  the  commander  in  chief,  in  executing  the  proposed  plans  of  reform. 
Notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  he  succeeded  so  far  as  to  restore  the 
king  of  Tanjore  to  his  ancient  and  hereditary  dominions.  This  act  of 
justice  enraged  the  nabob,  who,  with  his  soil,  an  impetuous  and  daring 
youth,  joined  the  most  avowedly  violent  of  their  friends  in  the  presidency. 
Lord  Pigot  thought  it  of  the  highest  moment  to  send  a  proper  officer  to 
restore  tiie  king  of  Tanjore ;  but  the  majority  of  the  council  opposed  the 
appointment  of  the  person  whom  he  nominated  for  that  purpose,  and 
contended  that  their  board  had  a  right  to  act,  notwithstanding  the  dissent 
of  the  governor.  Pigot  contended,  that  the  governor  was  a  part  in  every 
legal  and  orderiy  act  of  government  His  lordship  finding,  as  he  affirm- 
ed, that  the  sole  principle  of  the  council  was  to  traverse  all  his  endea- 
vours to  carry  the  orders  of  the  company  into  execution,  embraced  a 
very  strong  measure :  having  put  the  question,  he,  by  his  own  casting 
vote,  suspended  two  of  the  council ;  and,  by  his  supreme  authority  put 
the  commander  in  chief  under  arrest.  Enraged  at  these  proceedings, 
die  secluded  members,  together  with  the  nabob  and  his  son,  formed  a 
plot  for  securing  the  person  of  the  president,  and  effecting  a  revolution 
in  the  government,  which  should  place  the  power  entirely  in  their  own 
hands.  By  the  confinement  of  sir  Robert  Fletcher,  colonel  Stuart  suc- 
ceeded to  the  immediate  command  of  the  forces.  This  gentleman  was 
extremely  intimate  with  the  governor,  to  whom  he  appeared  warmly  at- 
tached; nevertheless  he  was  closely  connected  with  the  suspended 
members  and  their  adherents.  Becoming  an  accomplice  in  their  con- 
iqpiracy,  he,  by  his  mHitary  power  and  personal  ability,  was  a  formidable 
accession  to  their  party.  Stuart  was  aware  that  violence  offered  to  the 
governor's  person  by  the  troops  within  the  precincts  of  the  fortress,  would 
invdve  the  actors  in  the  capital  penalties  of  the  motiny  laws ;  but  by 
means  of  his  professed  firiendship,  he  was  able  to  invent  a  stratagem  for 
seizing  the  person  of  the  governor,  without  incurring  the  legal  criminali- 
ty. On  the  24th  of  August  1776,  colonel  Stuart  spent  the  day  at  the 
bouse  of  lord  Pigot,*  and  was  entertained  with  all  the  cordiakty  that  a 
host  could  exert  to  a  visitant  whom  he  thought  his  sincere  and  affection- 
ate firiend.  The  guest,  oomplaining  of  the  excessive  heat  of  the  fortress, 
and  observing  his  entertainer  also  affected  by  it,  advised  him  to  spend 
the  night  at  a  villa  belonging  to  the  governor,  and,  as  an  inducement,  of- 
fered to  accompany  him  in  the  excursion.  The  governor  being  per- 
suaded, they  set  out  together :  when  they  were  beyond  the  precincts  of 
the  fort,  his  lordship,  according  to  the  concert  of  hts  guest  and  professed 

*  Annual  Register*  1777,  p.  351;  355;  and  in  detail  in  the  evidence  before  the 
company. 
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friend  with  his  avowed  enemies,  was  met  by  an  oflker  and  a  paitj  of  se- 
poys, rudely  and  violently  dragged  out  of  the.  chaise,  carried  prisoner  to 
the  Mount,  and  strcmgly  guarded.  Public  orders,  signed  by  the  princi- 
pal conspirators,  were  issued,  by  which  immediate  death  was  denounced 
on  all  who  should  attempt  his  rescue.  The  conspirators  and  their  friends, 
under  a  course  of  legal  forms,  assumed  the  whole  power  of  government. 
Representations  of  these  transactions  were  immediately  transmitted  by 
the  different  parties  to  Europe;  and  the  nabob,  who  had  taken  so  active 
a  share  in  the  disturbances,  sent  a  gentleman  as  his  agent  both  to  the 
company  and  ministers.  A  court  of  proprietors  having  considered  the 
business,  recommended  to  the  directors  to  reinstate  lord  Pigot,  and  pun- 
ish those  who  had  dispossessed  him  of  his  power*  The  directors  were 
not  so  decided  in  their  opinion  as  their  constituents :  they  voted  indeed 
for  the  restoration  of  lord  Pigot,  and  the  suspension  of  the  conspirators 
from  th^r  offices ;  but  they  also  resolved,  that  his  lordship's  conduct  had 
been  reprehensible  in  several  instances.  When  they  re-con^dered  the 
business,  it  was  evident  that  their  opinions  were  much  farther  distant 
from  those  of  the  proprietors,  than  at  first.  The  agents  of  the  ruUng 
party  at  Madras,  and  the  commissioners  from  the  nabob,  had  by  this 
time  pressed  their  arguments  and  statements  with  a  force  and  effect 
which  weakened  the  professions  that  had  produced  the  late  resolutions. 
Government  also  had  listened  with  such  attention  to  the  accounts  of  the 
prevailing  party,  as  to  have  become  manifestly  favourable  to  the  oppoa- 
ers  of  lord  Pigot.  On  the  9th  of  May,  the  question  being  again  discussed 
in  the  India  house,*  it  was  determined  that  the  governor  should  be  re- 
stored, but  that  he  and  the  council  of  Madras  should  be  ordered  home, 
and  their  respective  conduct  undergo  a  legal  scrutiny.  From  this  deter- 
mination governor  Johnstone  appealed  to  the  house  of  commons,  and 
moved  for  resolutions  expressing  strong  approbation  of  the  conduct  of 
lord  Pigot,  condemning  the  proceedings  of  his  opponents,  and  annulling 
the  resolution.  The  secedets  were  now  returned  to  the  house,  and,  with 
the  rest  of  the  party,  supported  the  motion  of  governor  Johnstone.  The 
adherents  of  ministry  censured  the  conduct  of  lord  Pigot,  as  well  as  bis 
opponents,  and  contended,  that  in  such  ckcumstances  it  was  right  and 
equitable  to  bring  both  parties  to  England,  where  only  a  just  and  impar- 
tial inquiry  into  their  conduct  could  be  carried  into  execution.  By  the 
restoration  of  lord  Pigot,  the  dignity  of  government  would  be  supported 
and  established  ;  but  he  had  abused  his  trust,  and  violated  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  company,  therefore  his  removal  was  equally  just  and  neces- 
sary. Opposition  justified  the  conduct  of  the  governor,  and  insisted  that 
the  proceedings  toward  him  amounted  to  an  insurrection  against  estab- 
lished government.  Mr.  Burke  displayed  the  atrocity  of  inferior  ser- 
vants towards  a  superior,  who  was  promoting  the  honour  and  interests  of 
their  mutual  master ;  and  entered  very  deeply  into  the  conduct  of  the 
nabob  of  Arcot,  and  the  corrupt  and  dangerous  influence  acquired  not 
only  at  Madras  but  in  this  country  by  that  ambitious  prince.  The  British 
government  had  espoused  his  cause,  and  that  of  his  factious  adherents : 
administration,  by  becoming  the  tools  of  this  nabob,  and  countenancing; 
schemes  destructive  to  the  interests  of  the  company,  had  rendered  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  parliament  to  interfere  for  the  security  and  prescr- 

*  See  proceedings  of  the  India  house  reitpecting  lord  Pigot. 
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vation  of  India.  These  arguments  had  considerable  weight,  and  the 
motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  otily  twenty-three,  being  mut  h 
smaller  than  those  which  usually  voted  for  ministers.  As  povernnr 
Johnstone's  appeal  was  rejected,  the  resolutiont^of  the  India  house  met 
with  no  further  animadversion  from  parliament :  an  ordrf  was  sent  out 
for  recalling  lord  Pigot,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  council. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  the  earl  of  Chatham  made  one^effort  to  rescue 
his  country  from  the  miseries  of  war.  This  illustrious  statesman  disVc- 
garded  the  disai)pointment  of  his  former  attempts,  and  was  more  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  event  in  his  reprobation  of  hostilities  destructive  to  the 
parties:  enfeebled  by  age,  borne  down  by  distemper,  and  supported  by 
crotches,  with  a  body  fit  only  for  the  bed  of  sickness,  but  a  mind  quali- 
fied to  restore  the  nation  from  siciiuess  to  health  if  it  would  follow 
his  prescription,  the  venerable  patriot  eame  forward  to  propose  the  sal- 
vation of  the  state  by  h.  change  of  coun«>els  and  of  conduct.  He  moved 
an  address  to  the  throne,  representing  that  they  were  deeply  penetrated 
by  the  misfortunes  which  impended  over  the  kingdom  from  tlie  continua- 
tion of  an  unnatural  war.  He  recommended  an  immediate*  cessation  of 
hostilities,  and  a  removal  of  accamulated  grievances,  as  the  only  means 
of  regaining  the  aliections  of  our  brethren,  and  securing  to  Great  Britain 
the  commercial  and  political  advantages  of  thosO  valuable  pos^sessions. 
In  explaining  his-  general  object,  he  unavoidably  repeated  statements 
formerly  made,  and  arguments  frequently  advanced,  both  by  himeelf  and 
other  statesmen.  But  he  exhibited  more  fully  and  circumstantially  than 
at  any  preceding  period,  the  danger  to  which  our  discord  and  situation 
exposed  us  from  the  house  of  Bourbon.  This  part  of  his  speech  was  a 
forcible,  eloquent  and  impressive  comment  on  his  own  t6xt,  delivered  at 
a  much  earlier  stage  of  the  contest-r-FRANCE  and  Spain  are  watching 
THE  MATURITY  OF  YOUR  ERRORS,  it  showed  wtth  what  penetrating  sa- 
gacity and  enlarged  comprehension  a  mind  of  which  "  age  had  neitiier 
dimmed  the  perspicacity  nor  narrowed  the  range,"*  darted  into  the  secret' 
counsels  of  our  rivals,  developed*  the  proofs  of  tlieir  designs,  and  unfolded 
the  series  of  their  policy.  Ministers,  he  said,  as  they  had  blundered 
from  the  beginning,  are  led  into  a  fatiil  error  respecting  our  inveterate 
enemies  the  French;  they  imagine  nothing  is  to  be  dreaded  from  France, 
because  she  has  not  directly  interfered  in  favour  of  America.  Would 
they  have  France  incur  the  expense  and  hazaid  of  a  war,  when  Britain 
is  doing  all  for  her  that  she  can  possibly  wish  or  des>ire{t  She  has  been 
sedulous  to  give  just.that  degree  of  countenance  and  protection,  which 
has  hitherto  served  to  keep  the  civil  wac  alive,  so  as  to  bafHe  your  de- 
signs^ or  to  waste  your  strength.  The  energetic  orator  described  in  tie 
truest  light,  as  well  as  th^  most  glowing  colours,  the  evils  that  had  ari^^en, 
were  proceeding,  and  must  farther  issue,  froni  the  miuistertal  system.  Ne- 
y  jrtheless  his  reasoning  and  il  jquence  were  again  unavailing,  his  pacifica- 
tory motions  were  rejected,  and  wisdom  cried,  but  she  was  not  regarded. 

The  su()pUes  for  the  current  year  were  very  grrat:  they  consisted  of 
about  forty-five  thousand  seamen,  and  about  sixty  thousand  land  forces, 
including  all  in  the  British  pay  at  home  and  abroad.  The  sums  required 
for  the  three  great  departments  of  annual  provision,  the  nayy,  army,  and 

*  Sec  Mackintosh's  Vtndicix  Gallicar. 
f  See  parUamenUry  repbrt-s  3d  \Uy,  177T. 
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ordiaaoce^  were  granted  without  a  division.  The  demands  of  the  jear 
rendering  a  loan  neceti^ary,  five  millions  were  voted;  the  new  taxes  for 
paying  the  interest  were,  a  duty  upon  male  servants  not  employed  in 
agriculture,  manufactures,  or  commerce;  on  auctioneers,  and  on  goods 
sold  by  auction;  and  additional  imposts  on  glass  and  stamps.     These 

.  being  all  taxes  which  could  not  be  charged  with  affecting  the  necessaries 
of  life,  or  extending  greatly  to  the  poorer  classes,  were  deemed  «nob« 
jectionable  as  measures  of  finance*  On  inspecting  the  accounts  of  ex- 
penditure during  the  preceding  year,  opposition  contended  that  they  were 
perplexed,  obscure,  and  nearly  unintelligible.  Besides  this  intricacy, 
which  they  imputed  to  them  generally,  there  were  in  various  instances 
great  sums  stated  in  the  gross  amount,  without  any  specification  of  items. 
This  objection  was  .urged  with  peculiar  severity  against  the  charges  for 
contracts ;  the  agreement  for  snpplying  the  army  and  fleet  in  America 
with  rum,  afforded  an  ample  field  for  animadversion:  four  shilling^  per 
gallon  had  been  allowed,  when  three  was  the  market  price;  and  the  con* 
tractor  was  in  one  account  credited  with  thirty-five  Uiousand  pounds  for 
r4im,  without  any  statement  of  the  quantity^  quality,  or  price  of  the  goods 
delivered :  the  same  person  had  also  the  benefit  of  a  very  objectionable 

'  contrast  with  government  for  furnishing  horses.  In  discussing  these 
bargains,  lood  North's  dealings  with  contractors,. which  afterwards  con- 
stituted so  capital  a  subject  of  reprehension,  were  for  the  first  time  scru- 
tinized and  censured ;  and  it  was  strongly  contended,  that  in  the  depart- 
ment of  his  business  which  respected  national  grants,  the  minister  was 
far  from  being  0  fit^gal  sietvard  of  the  jni^lic  money.  But  the  animad- 
versions on  this  profusion  %vere  by  no  means'  confined  to  economical 
considerations,  .they  also  extended  to  political.  Opposition  charged  the 
minister  .not  only  with  waste,  hut  corruption:  several  contractors  had 
seats  in  parliament ;  national  treasure,  it  was  observed,  was  squandered 
in  iniquitous  contracts,  and  the  contractor  was,  by  the  money  of  his 
constituents,  bribed  to  betray  their  interests,  which  he  had  been  chosen 
to  protect.  Bad  and  unwholesome  provisions*  were  allowed  to  be  sent 
by  persons  receiving  a  price  much  beyond  the  market  value  of  provisions 
that  were  really  good  and  wholesome :  such  deleterious  fare  spread  dis- 
temper through  the  troops,  and  carried  ofif  many  more  than  actual  ser- 
vice. Tlic  minister  endeavoured  to  defend  himself  from  these  charges ; 
but  his  arguments*,  though  plausible  and  dexterously  urged,  were  by  no 
means  cogent  and  convincing. 

The  payment  of  an  unexpected  demand  to  the  langrave  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  for  a  debt  alleged  by  him  to  have  been  duo  for  levy  money  ever 
since  1755,  was  severely  censured.  The  minister  contended  that  the 
daini  was  fair,  though  from  the  distance  of  time  not  expected.  The 
Hessian  prince  was  in  justice  entitled  to  the  amount,  though  there  had 
been  no  late  treaty;  and  while  ue  were  now  deriving  such  benefit  from 
his  troops,  poliry  required  us  to  keep  on  the  best  terms  with  him,  by 
satisfying  his  just  demands. 

Afler  the  pecuniary  business  had  been  thought  to  be  entirely  at  an 
end,  and  the  session  was  drawing  near  to  a  close,  a  message  was  deli- 
vered from  bis  majesty,  informing  the  house  that  a  debt  of  61S,000/. 
had  been  incurred  by  the  civil  list.  The  mibii^ter  moved,  that  the  re- 
quis  te  sum  should  be  granted  for.  discharging  the  amount;  and  that  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  should  be  i^dod  annually  to  the  eight  hundred 
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thousand.  This  motion  tt^as  strongly  opposed :  the  incumbrance,  it  was 
alleged,  wais  owing  entirely  to  the  profusion  of  ministers,  and  had  been 
contracted  for  the  sake  of  carrying  on  and  supporting  a  system  of  cor- 
ruption. The  accounts  were,  as-  usual  with  that  minister,  intentionally 
intricate,  obscure,  and  general;  no  less  than  294,000/.  was  placed  to  the 
account  of  secrot^service  money;  and  vast  sums  were  charged  for  foreign 
ambassadors  and  for  the  board  of  works,  without  any  particularization* 
It  was  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  the  commons  to  their  constituents, 
to  vote  away  the  national  money,  without  any  evidence  of  value  receiv- 
ed i  the  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  waa  sufficient  for  answering  the 
various  appropriations,  and  supporting  the  regal  dignity  and  splendour. 
The  desired  addition  was  peculiarly  unreasonable  at  the  present  time, 
when  the  nation  was  groaning  under  thehr  accumulated  burthens  to  pro- 
mote the  ruinous  projects  of  ministry,  and  to.  encourage  their  extrava- 
gance and  corruption.  Ministers  argued,  that  the  present  debt,  and  the 
necessity  of  an  addition*  to  the  income  of  the  civil  list,  arose  from  the 
same  cause,  the  diminished  value  of  money;  besides  the  royal  family 
had  increased  in  number.  The  grt€ttest possible  economy  (said  lord  North) 
always  had  6een,  and  always  should  he  employedy  while  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  treasury.  The  motions  being  carried  through  both  houses,  the 
speaker,  a  few  days  after,  in  presenting  the  bill  to  the  king  for  assent, 
used  the  following  words:  *'  In  a  time  sire,  of  public  distress,  full  of  diffi- 
culty and  danger,  their  constituents  labouring  under  burthens  almost  too 
heavy  to  be  borne,  your  faithful  commons,  postponing  all  other  business, 
have  not  only  granted  to  your  majesty  a  large,  present  supply,  but  also  a 
very  great  additional  revenue,  great  beyond  example,  great  beyond  your 
majesty's  highest  expense  j  but  all  this,  sire,  they  have  done  in  the  well 
grounded  confidence,  thai  you  will  apply  wisely  what  they  have  granted 
liberally."  On  their  return  to  their  own  house,  the  commons  voted  unani- 
mous thanks*  to  the  speaker.  Some,  of  the  ministerial  party,  however, 
on  reconsidering  the  subject  were  greatly  displeased  with  what  he  had 
delivered,  as  it  appeared  to  them  to  contain  an  insinuation  not  favourable 
to  the  character  which  they  claimed  of  being  economical  stewards  for  the 
•public.  Mr.  Rigby,  a  few  days  after,  declared  that  the  speaker  had  not 
expressed  the  sense  of  the  commons:  Mr*  Fox  immediately  moved,  that 
he  had  spoken  the  sense  of  the  house.  Lord  North  and  the  more  mode- 
tate  part  of  the  ministerial  adherents,  though  they  wished  the  motion 
'withdrawn,  finding  Mr.  Fox  would  not  comply,  to  avoid  altercation  voted 
in  its  favour:  and  on  the  8th  of  June,  parliament  was  prorogued. 
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Occupations  of  Howe  d«innR  winter — of  Wntlunfifton. — Plan  of  (he  campaign*— 
iu  late  commencement  by  g-enerai  Howe — desultory  operations  in  the  Jerseys. 
— Genera]  Howe  moves  from  winter  quarters— attempts  by  a  strata.i^cm  to  bring 
'\V:ishington  to  bsttle — filling  in  that  expedient,  ev:«ciiaTes  the  Jerseys. — ^Ex- 
pedi  io  1  byseato  Philadelphiji.--Battle  of  Brandy  wine—Major  Ferguson  essays 
a  new  species  of  rifle,  invented  by  iMmself.— Capture  of  Philadelphia — Battle 
of  Germantawn  — 'Americun  fortifications  on  the  river. — Red  Bank  and  Mud  Isl- 
and la'  en  — American  fleet  burnt.— Situation  of  the  Americans  at  White 
Marsh  and  Valley  Forge  favourable  to  an  attack.— General  Howe's  inaction— he 
retires  early  to  winter  qtiarters- — Condnct  of  general  and  troops  at  Philadel- 
phia.— Kxpedition  of  sir  Henry  Clinton  up  the  North  river. — Capture  of  Presc«>t 
in  Kliode  Island.—.*  onhern  army — Burgoyne  takea  tlic  command. — Carleton 
offended  w  tb  the  appointment,  resigns  his  employment. — Burgoy/ie  purchases 
the  aid  of  Indmn  siivwjfes  -ntimber  of  his  troops. — Expedition  of  c  »lonel  St. 
I.ejrer — Tlie  general's  manifesto. — Capture  of 'iicon(k*n>ga  an*!  Fort  Indepen- 
dence— Destruction  of  American  galleys — The  army  reached  the  Hudson. — 
Cruelties  of  the  Indians. — Defeat  at  Bennington. — Siege  of  Stanwix — raised. — 
B.ittle  with  general  Gates  at  S(iltw;iter — Distressed  situation  of  the  army — de- 
sertion of  the  Indians — B'lrpoyne  retreats — Battle  near  Samtoga— reduced 
state  of  the  army.. -troops  8urrounded--convention  with  the  Americans  at  Sara- 
toga. 

Thr  public  attention  was  now  turned  to  the  campaign  in  America,  and 
great  expectations  were  formed  that'  it  would  terminate  in  the  complete 
reduction  of  the  colonies.  The,  general  plan  was  nearly  the  same  as  in 
the  preceding  year;  that  tbe  Canadian  army  should  co-operate  with 
genera]  Howe,  and  thos  .the  command  of  New-York  province  divide  the 
northern  from  the  sotithern  colonies. 

A  body  of  provincial  loyalists  was  formed,  under  the  direction  of  the 
commander  in  chief;  they  were  allowed  the  same  pay  as  tlie  regulars, 
and  officered  by  gentlemen  who  had  been  obliged  to  leaVe  their  respec- 
tive habitations  for  their  attachment  to  the  royal  eause.  -  Inexperienced 
and  not  inured  to  military  discipline,  they  were  not  yet  fit  for  active  ser- 
vice and  were  therefore  so  stationed  as  to  allow  the  veterans  to  take  the 
field.  General  Howe  himself  enjoyed  every  luxury  at  Nc^  York  which 
he  could  have  found  in  the  metropolis  of  Britain :  his  favourite  occupa- 
tion was  gaming,  a  pastime  in  which  many  of  his  young  officers  became 
thoroughly  initiated.  There  were  roifts,  balls,  and  apsemblies  in  great 
abundance:  so  that  the  head-qaarters  bore  the  appearance  of  a  gay  and 
voluptuous  city  in  the  time  of  peace,  rather  than  a  military  station  for 
watching  and  annoying  the  enemy  in  war.*  Such  were  the  pursuits  of 
the  British  commander  from  December  to  June.  While  general  Howe 
thus  amused  himi^elf  and  his  troops  with  the  diversions  and  pleasures 
of  New-York,  Washington  was  very  differently  employed.  The  diffi- 
ctiltiea  which,  notwithstanding  the  forbearance  of  his  antagonist,  tlie 
American  commander  had  to  enrounter,  were  extremely  arduou.s.  The 
provincial  forces  were  hiliierto  but  a  militia,  both  in  their  discipline  and 

■  Siedmaji's  History  of  the  Amerxtn  war,  vol.  i.  p  287. 
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the  tenure  of  their  service:-  the  late  success  at  Trenton  promoted  the 
disposition  of  the  colonists  to  resist ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  severity 
of  the  season  suspended  their  military  ardour,  insomuch  that  about  the 
middle  of  February  the  colonial  army  did  not  exceed  four  thousand  men;* 
and  this  small  body  of  raw  peasants  was  moreover  sickly.  Nevertheless 
for  four  months  they  occupied  a  position  at  Morristown,  not  fifly  miles 
from  the  brave  and  numerous  veterans  of  the  royal  army,  where  they  not 
only  experienced  no  annoyance  from  general  Howe,t  ^"^  harrassed  and 
distressed  the  British  posts  and  foraging  detachments.  Washington  did 
not  fail  to  profit  by  the  cessation  of  British  effort.  The  boundless  spirit 
of  individual  independence,  which  so  naturally  followed  the  American 
claims  and  ayertions,  was  adverse  to  the  operation  of  authority,  and 
especially  to  that  prompt  and  implicit  submission  which  is  necessary  in 
military  bodies.  Washington  saw  that  the  powers  which  were  allowed 
in  the  various  gradations  of  command,  were  inadequate  to  their  object: 
hitherto  the  commander  in  chief  tiimself  was  obliged  to  act  according  to 
the  specific  instructions  of  the  congress.  The  general  represented  the 
disadvantages  which  accrued  to  the  common  cause  from  authority  so 
fettered ;  and  such  was  the  influence  of  his  known  wisdorh  and  patriotism, 
that  he  was  vested  with  full  and  anfiple  powers  to  collect  an  army  of  foot 
and  horse  in  addition  to  those  which  were  already  voted,  to  raise  artillery 
and  engineers,  and  to  establish  their  pay.  Thus  empowered  to  organize 
an  army,  the  next  care  of  Washington  was  to  bind  the  troops  to  military 
fidelity  as  well  as  political  allegiance.  To  the  powerful  motives  of  con- 
ceived patriotism  and  freedom  he  added  the  cement  of  religion,  and,  with 
the  approbation  of  congress,  proposed  an  oath  of  adherence  to  the 
provincial  cause.  Provisions  so  wise  produced  the  expected  success; 
the  colonists  soon  ceased  to  be  an.irregular  miUtia,  and  became  skilful 
and  disciplined  soldiers.  During  the  same  important  interval,  twenty 
thousand  stand  of  arms  arrived  from  the  continent  of  £urope,  and  before 
the  expiration  of  the  spring  the  hopes  and  spirits  of  the  Americans  were 
revived  and  invigorated  to  meet  the  dangers  of  the  approaching  cam- 
paign. Such  were  the  efforts  of  Washington  during  the  momentous 
period  which  the  British  general  passed  in  pleasurable  quarters. 

Summer  being  commenced,  Howe  proposed  to  begin  the  operations 
of  the  present  campaign,  according  to  the  same  mode  in  which  he  termi- 
nated the  last,  and  to  send  out  detachments,  while  with  the  main  army 
he  continued  in  his  present  residence.  Upon  the  Hudson  river,  about 
fif\y  miles  from  New  York,  on  the  western  shore,  is  a  place  called  Peek's 
Hill,  which  served  as  a  port  to  Courtland  Manor,  and  were  stores  and 
provisions  were  received  for  the  American  army :  to  distress  the  enemy, 
general  Howe  thought  it.adviseable  to  attempt  the  seizure  of  this  port 
before  the  main  army  took  the  field.  Accordingly  he  detached  colonel 
Bird  with  five  hundred  men  upon  this  service.  On  the  approach  of  the 
British  corps,  the  Americans,  afler  setting  fire  to  the  barracks  and  store- 
houses, evacuated  the  fort :  by  the  conflagration,  the  king's  troops  were 
prevented  from  seizing  the  expected  provision  and  ammunition,  but  they 
eflTected  the  chief  purpose  of  their  expedition  by  curtailing  the  resources 

•  Washinglon's  nfllclal  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  51. 

f  Uamsay,  tlie  American  historian,  informa  us,  that  his  countrymen  were  aston- 
ished »t  the  inacliun  of  the  Briiish  during  so  critical  a  period|  vol.  ii.  p  2. 
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of  the  eneidy*  Another  detachment  of  two  ihousand  men  was  sent,  un- 
der general  Tryon  and  sir  William  Erskine,  to  Danbury,  in  the  confines 
of  Connecticut,  where  they  destroyed  a  large  quantity  of  stores :  fatigued 
by  their  march,  they  were  attacked  by  the  enemy,  but  repulsed  the  as- 
sailantSy  though  with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  of  their  own  troops*  Lord 
CornwaJlis  also  surprised  and  defeated  a  body  of  colorasts  near  Bruns- 
wick. The  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  destroyed  a  considerable 
quantity  of  our  provision  near  Sag  Harbour  in  Long  Island.  General 
Stevens  with  two  thousand  provincials  attempted  to  surprise  the  forty- 
second  regiment  cantoned  at  Piscataway,  amounting  to  less  than  a  thou- 
sand men ;  but  after  a  furious  engagement^  the  gallant  Highlandersi 
under  their  able  commander  colonel  Stirling,  completely  rqpited  the  ene- 
my. While  this  desultory  warfare  was  carried  on  by-  detachments,  the 
commander  in  chief  remained  quiet  at  New  York  another  month.  His 
alleged  reason  for  beginning  the  campaign  so  late  was,  that  there  wof  no 
green  forage  an  ike  ground  :*  there  was  plenty  of  corn  and  hat,  which 
persons  conversant  in  the  management  of  horses  affirmed  to  be  prefera* 
ble  food  for  them  when  employed  in  active  service,  but  the  general  pro- 
fessed a  different  opinion. 

On  the  X2th  of  June,  the  general  with  thirty  thousand  men  marched 
towards  Courtland  Manor,  where  the  enemy  were  posted  to  <the  number 
of  eight  thousand.  The  position  of  Washington  appeared  to  the  British 
commander  so  strong,  that,  notwithstanding  his  great  superiority  both  in 
numbers  and  discipline,  be  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  venture  an  attack ; 
after  in  vain  trying  to  bring  the. American  general  to  battle,  he,  on  the 
19th  of  June^  pretended  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat.  The  Americans 
left  their  fastnesses  to  pursue  the  enemy ;  liowe  marched  his  army  back^ 
and  sent  lord  Cornwallis  to  secure  tbe  passes,  so  that  the  provincials  be- 
ing hemmed  in  might  be  compelled  to  fight.  On  the  26th,  his  lordship 
met  the  advanced  body  of  the  enemy,  attacked  them  with  great  fury,  and 
soon  put  them  to  route.  Washington,  finding  that  he  had  been  deceived 
by  a  feint,  immediately  returned  to  his  hilly  station,  and  occupied  the 
passes  before  lord  Cornwallis  could  arrive.  Not  having  succeeded  in 
this  stratagem,  general  Uowe  somewhat  hastily  concluded  that  ft  would 
be  useless  to  attempt  any  other  expedient  for  bringing  the  enemy  to  bat- 
tle ;  he  therefore  resolved  to  abandon  tlie  Jerseys,  and  crossed  with  his 
army  to  Staten  Island.  The  general  himself  in  apian  of  operations  sent 
to  lord  George  Grermaine,  had  declared  his  intention  of  penetrating  to 
Philadelphia,  through  Jersey :  the  minister  had  apfN'oved  and  strongly 
enjoined  him  in  all  his  movements  to  have  in  view  co-operation  wiUi  the 
northern  army.  Certain  military  critics  allowed,  that  if  be  had  continued 
in  the  Jerseys,  by  intercepting  Washington's  xonvoys  he  might  have 
compelled  him  either  to  fight,  or  with  his  army  to  perish  by  famine ;  that 
the  short  and  direct  road  to  Philadelphia  was  through  the  Jerseys,  and 
that  M'ith  thirty  thousand  veterans  he  could  have  easily  forced  his  way 
through  eight  thousand  so  lately  levied.  Notwithstanding  these  con- 
siderations, the  weight  of  which  it  required  little  sagacity  to  perceive,  he 
determined  on  undertaking  an  expedition  round. the  coast ;  nautical  gen- 
tlemen represented  to  him,  that  at  this  season  of  the  year  the  winds  weic 
very  contrary ;  the  admonitions  were  unavailing,  he  persisted  in  his  re- 

• 

*  Stedman,  vol.  i.  p.  287, 
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solution.  Leaving  a  considerable  body  of  troops  under  general  Clinton 
to  guard  New  York,  he  embarked  the  rest  of  the  army  on  the  5th  of  July, 
but  by  some  unaccountable  delay  did  not  sail  till  the  23d.  Havmg  ar- 
rived at  the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  he  learned  that  the  enemy  had  blocked 
up  the  river,  he  therefore  proceeded  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  sailed 
up  the  Elk,  but  did  not  coma  to  land  till  the  24th  of  August.  Thus^ 
from  the  beginning  of  November  the  commander  in  chief,  with  thirty 
thousand  of  the  bravest  and  best  disciplined  troops,  opposed  by  less  thai^ 
ten  thousand  undisciplined  recruits,  had  not  advanced  one  step  nearer 
the  object  of  his  appointment.  He  was  in  autumn,  by  a  circuitous  and 
difficult  route,  proceeding  to  a  city,  which  in  the  foregoing  winter  was 
ready  to  yield,  if  he  had  advanced  by  a  short  and  then  unguarded  road ; 
but  Philadelphia  was  to  be  captured  by  the  hardships  of  a  winter  cam- 
paign, and  not  by  luxurious  indulgence. 

On  landing  the  army,  sir  William  Howe  published  a  proclamation, 
qfTering  pardon  and  protection  to  all  who  should  surrender  themselves  to 
the  British  army,  and  assuring  the  inhabitants  that  the  soldiers  should 
observe  strict  order  and  discipline  on  their  march.  General  Washington 
informed  that  the  arnay  was  arrived  in  Pennsylvania,  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware with  his  army  on  the  11th  of  September.  The  British  troops  ad- 
vanced to  Brandywine,  a  river  which  running  from  the  west,  falls  into 
the  Delaware  below  Philadelphia.  On  the  led  bank,  pext  to  the  city, 
the  Americans  posted  tliemselves,  and  erected  batteries  at  Chadsford, 
where  they  presumed  the  royal  army  would  attempt  to  pass :  Under  co- 
ver of  their  batteries  a  body  of  them  also  occupied  the  right  bank.  Ge- 
neral Howe  detached  lord  Cornwallis  with  two  battalipns  of  British 
grenadiers,  as  many  of  light  troops,  two  battalions  of  Hessian*  grena- 
dicrd,  two  British  brigades,  and  part  of  the  seventy-first  regiment,  to  cross 
the  river  farther  up,  and  thus  gain  the  enemy's  rear.  At  the  same  time, 
coneral  Knyphausen,  with  another  division,  marched  io  Chadsford, 
against  the  provincials  who  were  placed  there ;  in  this  service  the  Ger- 
man experienced  very  important  assistance  from  a  corps  of  riflemen, 
cominanded  by  major  Patrick  Fergusson.  The  dexterity  of  the  provin- 
cials as  marksmen  had  been  frequently  quoted,  and  held  out  as  an  object 
of  terror  to  the  British  troops.  Fergusson,  a  man  of  genius,  which  was 
exercised  in  professional  attainments,  invented  a  new  species  of  rifle, 
that  combined  unprecedented  quickness  of  repetition  with  certainty  of 
effect,  and  security  to  the  soldiers.  The  invention  being  not  only  ap- 
proved, but  highly  admired,  its  author  was  appointed  to  form  and  train 
a  corps  for  the  purpose  of  practice ;  but  an  opportunity  did. not  o0cr  of 
calling  their  skill  into  action,  until  the  period  at  which  we  arc  now  arriv-. 
ed.  Fergusson,  with  his  corps,  supported  by  W^emyss's  American  ran- 
gers, was  appointed  to  cover  the  front  of  Knyphausen's  troops,  and 
scoured  the  ground  so  effectually  that  there  was  not  a  shot  fired  by  the 
Americans  to  annoy  the  column  in  its  march.*     So  secured,  Knyphausen 

^  The  merritoriou*  conduct. of  Fcrji^isson  was  acknnwiedj^ed  by  the  whole 
army,  and  publicly  attested  by  order  of  the  communder  in  chief. 

Ferijusson,  in  a  private  letter  of  wliich  Dr.  Atlam  Fcrg^iisson  has  transmitted 
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was  enabled  to  advance  without  interruption,  attacked  the  enemy,  obliged 
them  (though  protected  by  their  batteries)  to  cross  the  river,  made  good 
the  passage  of  his  own  division,  and  opened  the  way  to  the  rest  of  the 
army.  Meanwhile  lord  Comwallis  crossed  behind  the  enemy's  rear ; 
and  general  Washington,  informed  of  this  movement,  sent  general  Sulli- 
van with  a  .considerable  force  to  oppose  the  British  detachment  The 
Americans  seized  the  heights  which  rose  from  the  banks ;  having  his 
rear  and  right  flank  covered  by  woods,  and  hia  led  by  the  river.  The 
British  commander  began  the  attack  by  four  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon  ; 
the  provincials,  ailer  a  very  obstinate  resistance,  were  driven  into  the 
woods ;  and  posting  themselves  on  another  eminence,  made  a  second 
stand  still  more  vigorous  than  the  first :  they  were  again  dislodged,  and 
forced  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  a  thousand  killed  and  wounded,  and  four 
hundred  taken  prisoners.  The  main  body  of  the  British  army  had  now 
crossed  the  river ;  sir  William  Howe  turned  the  right  of  Washington's 
troops,  Knyphausen  was  in  front,  the  Brandywine  on  the  leA,  and  the 
Delaware  at  a  small  distance  in  the  rear.  Lord  Comwallis,  after  his 
victory,  was  able  to  join  the  general.  The  only  way  by  which  the  pro- 
vincials could  escape  was  between  the  Delaware  and  the  division  under 
the  immediate  command  of  general  Howe ;  it  was  apprehended,  that  if 
the  commander  in  chief  had  advanced  farther  round  the  enemy's  flank, 
he  might  have  enclosed  the  provincial  force :  this  movement,  however, 
was  not  attempted,  and  general  Washington  drew  ofl*  his  troops  during 
the  night  to  Chester,  near  Philadelphia.  Even  the  next  morning,  it  was 
alleged,  that  the  British  troops  might  have  intercepted  the  Americans ; 
but  the  experiment  was  not  tried.  General  Howe  remained  several 
days  at  Brandywine  after  the  enemy  had  retired.  Washington  employed 
this  very  unexpected  cessation  in  collecting  his  dispersed  troops,  and 
supplying  from  his  magazines  the  stores  which  had  been  lost  in  the  bat- 
tle. On  the  20th  of  September,  intelligence  being  received  that  general 
Wayne  was  concealed,  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  in  the  wood  on  the  left 
wing  of  the  British  army ;  general  Howe  dispatched  major-general  Grey 
with  a  strong  body  to  surprise  and  dislodge  the  provincial  detachment. 
Proceeding  with  great  secrecy,  the  royal  troops  executed  this  project  so 


lowing  account :— '*  We  had  not  lain  longf  when  a  rebel  officer  remarkable  by  a 
Hussar  dress,  passed  towards  our  army,  within  a  hundred  yards  of  my  ri^lit  flank» 
not  perceiving  us.  He  was  followed  by  another  dressed  in  dark  green  and  blue, 
mounted  on  a  good  bay  horse,  with  a  remarkable  large  high  cocked  hat.  I  or- 
dered three  good  shots  to  steal  near  to  them  and  fire  at  tfaem ;  but  the  idea  dis- 
gusted  me  ;  I  recslled  the  order.  The  Hussar  in  returning  made  a  circuit,  but 
the  other  passed  within  a  hundred  yards  of  us ;  upon  which  t  advanced  from  the 
wood -towards  him.  Upon  my  calling  he  stopped;  but  after  looking  at  mc 
proceeded.  I  again  drew  his  attention,  and  made  sign  to  him  to  stop,  levelling 
my  piece  at  him  ;  but  he  slowly  continued  his  way.  As  I  was  within  that  distance 
at  which,  in  the  quickest  firing,  I  could  have  lodged  half  a  dozen  balls  in  or  about 
him  before  he  was  out  of  my  reach,  I  bad  only  to  determine ;  but  it  was  not  plea, 
sant  to  fire  at  the  back  of  an  unoffending  individual,  who  was  acquitting  himself 
very  coolly  of  his  duty,  so  I  let  him  alone.  The  day  after,  1  had  been  telling  this 
story  to  some  wounded  officers  who  lay  in  the  same  room  with  me,  when  one  of 
our  surgeons  who  had  been  dressing  the  wounded  rebel  ofiicers,  came  in  and 
told  us,  that  they  had  been  informing  him,  that  general  Washington  was  all  the 
morning  with  the  light  troops,  and  only  attended  by  a  French  officer  in  a  Hussar 
dress,  he  bimself  dressed  and  rooimted  in  every  point  as  above  described.  I  am 
not  sorry  that  1  did  not  know  at  the  time  who  it  was.*' 
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completely,  that  they  killed  or  took  aEb^ut  foar  hundred,  with  (he  loss  of 
ooly  seven  soldiers  and  one  officer.  On  the  22d  of  September,  sir  Wil* 
liam  Howe  crossed  the  Schuylkill  with  (lis  whole  ar^ny :  on  tlie  26th,  he 
advanced  to  Germantown ;  and  the  folio  Wing  day,  with  Cornwallis,  took 
possession  of  Philadelphia  without  opposition.  Being  thus  masters  of 
the  capital  of  North  America,  the  British  commander  next  turned  hiii 
attention  to  establish  a  communication  with  the  fleet,  by  removing  the 
obstructions  which  the  Americans  had  placed  in  Ihe  river,  and  strengthen- 
ed it  by  forts.  There  were  disposed  rows  of  chevaux-de-frize,  floating 
batt'eries,  and  gun-boats,  in  the  most  accessible  parts  of  the  river,  co- 
vered by  intrenchments  and  redoubts  on  ihe  banks.  General  Wash- 
ington, now  encamped  at  Skippach  Creek,  qn  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Schuylkill,  formed  the  design  of  surprising  the.  British  camp  at  German- 
town.  The  3d  of  October  was  the  day  fippOJDted  for  executing  this  pro- 
ject :  Washington  advancing  with  his  fbrce  divided  into  five  columns^ 
attempted  to  separate  the  British  army  i^b  as  to  ensure  success  in  the 
different  flanks.  The  fortieth  regiment. and  colonel  Musgrave  having 
the  advanced  post  were  first  attacked,  but  the  skill  and  activity  of  that 
officer,  together  with  the  determined  courage!  of  the  soldiers,  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  enemy,  preventec^  the  separation  of  the  right  and  led 
flank,  and  gave  ihe  whole  array  time  to  jEbnn  the  line.  Major-general 
Grey  brought  up  a  division  with  such  rapidity  bud  force,  that  the  Ame- 
ricans were  obliged  to  act  on  thedcfensivei:  the  engagement  became  ge- 
neral, and  was  for  some  hours  very  wai1n'*;'at  length,  part  of  (he  right 
wing  forced  the  enemy's  led  to  give  groQnd,  and  fly  with  great  precipi- 
tation. The  rest^of  the  provincials  also'reireAted,  attempted  to  rally  on 
rising  grounds  near  the  scene  of  action,  afid  pretended  to  renew  the  bat- 
tle ;  but  this  was  only  a  feint  to  secure  tR^ir/etreat  In  their  flight  they 
were  favoured  by  af  fog,  which  prevented  the  British  troops  from  an  ef- 
fectual pursuit  Though  the  king's  Uffops  €fove  the  enemy  from  the 
field,  our  loss  was  very  considerablo.^  bA  liundred  were  killed  and 
wounded ;  and,  among  the  former,  colonels  Agnew  and  Bird,  two  offi- 
cers of  very  high  character;  the  killed, 'wpunded,  ^nd  taken  prisoners 
of  tbe  enemy  amounted  to  about  twelve  hundred.  On  the  10th  of  Octo- 
ber, general  Howe,  withdrawing  his  arihy  from  Germantown,  encamped 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,'  whence  he  sent  detachmentu 
to  co-operate  with  the  fleet  in  the  Delaware.'  Oiie  of  the  strongest  of  the 
American  forts  was  at  Billing's  Harbour,'  on  tbe  Jersey  side  of  the  river, 
thither  the  commander  in  chief  detached  0ire^  regiments  under  colonel 
Stirling  to  attack  the  place :  on  his  approach  the  works  were  abandoned. 
The  English  fleet  being  arrived  in  the  Delaware,  preparations  were  made 
for  attacking  the  water  force  of  the  proviiicials*  The  Americans  had 
constructed  a  very  strong  fortification  on  Mud  Island,  in  tbe  Delaware, 
oflfthe  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill;  this  post^commanded  the  navigation  of 
the  river,  and  unless  reduced,  could  intercept  the  stores  and  provisions 
of  the  army ;  opposite  to  this  place  was  Red  Bank,  which  commanded 
the  fort  on  the  east;  while  Province  Island,  possessed  by  the  British, 
adjoined  in  the  west,  and  the  British  fleet  on  the  south.  Colonel  Stirling 
applied  to  general  Howe  for  leave  to  fortify  so  advantageous  a  position, 
the  general  did  not  think  proper  to  comply :  the  Americans  did  not  how* 
ever  neglect  to  secure  so  important  a  means  of  defence,  and  with  great 
rapidity  raised  fortifications.  At  length  discovering  the  adfantage  of 
YoL.  VU 55 
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Red  Bank,  general  Howe  sent  colonel  Donop  with  three  battalkMur  of 
Hessian  grenadiers  to  attempt  the  redoubt  by  assault.  The  German 
leader  setting  out  on  the  20th  of  Oetober,  arrived  the  next  dajr  at  the 
place  of  destination.  Having  marched  up  in  the  face  of  the  enemy's 
fire,  not  only  from  the  fort,  but  from  floating  batteries  and  galleys  on  the 
river  and  forces  in  an  extensive  outwork,  they  arrived  before  the  redoubt, 
which  they  found  to  be  more  than  eight  feet  high,  with  a  parapet  boarded 
and  fraized,  and  impregnable  without  scaling  ladders ;  for  the  comman* 
der  in  chief  had  omitted  to  furnish  them  with  this  implement  so  necessary 
in  storming  a  fort.  With  victory  within  their  reach,  if  the  proper  pre- 
parations had  been  made,  they  were  through  this  negligence  obliged  to 
retreat  precipitately  through  4he  triple  Are ;  and  lost  their  leader,  who 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  three  days  after  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Five  ships  of  war  had  attempted  to  second  Donop's  efforts,  but 
two  of  them  ran  aground :  one  the  Augusta,  was  set  on  fire,  by  the  ene- 
my ;  and  the  other,  the  Merlin,  was  obliged  to  be  abandoned.  Mean- 
while preparations  were  going  on  for  attacking  Mud  Island  from  the 
western  shore,  but  the  batteries  were  not  opened  till  the  lOth  of  Novem- 
ber ;  the  part  of  the  fleet  destined  to  co-operate  was  prevented  by  con- 
trary winds  from  advancing  till  the  fifteenth.  The  provincials  quitted  the 
fleet  the  following  night,  and  twa  days  after  Red  Bank  was  also  aban^ 
doned ;  a  few  of  the  American  galleys  escaped,  but  the  greater  number 
were  destroyed :  a  commnnieation  was  opened  between  the  fleet  and 
the  army. 

While  detachments  were  performing  these  services,  general  Howe, 
with  the  main  army,  eonthaued  inactive  at  Germantown,  frem  the  8d  of 
October  to  the  4th  of  December.  General  Washington  having  received 
a  re-enforcement  of  four  thpuaand  men  from  the  northern  army,  Howe 
hoped  he,  would  venture  a  battk ;  with  this  view  he  marched  to  White 
Marsh,  where  the  American  general  was  encamped*  On  the  5th  and 
6th,  he  offered,  battle  to  the  Amerieans,  but  they  would  net  come  from 
Ibeir  lines ;  general  Howe  made  no  attempt  to  force  the  camp,  and  do- 
ring  the  night  changed  his  position.  Columns  tmder  lord  Comwallis  and 
general  Grey  dislodged  the  enemy  from  two  of  their  outposts ;  die  gene- 
ral still  judged  it  imprudent  to  venture  the  safety  of  his  troops  by  attack- 
ing the  enemy  in  their  intfencbments.  It  had  been  expected  that  tho 
commander  in  chief  would  have  attacked  the  previncials  cm  the  rear, 
where  their  fortifications  were  by  no  means  so  strong  as  in  the  front  and 
flanks,  and  as  the  roads  in  that  quarter  were  very  excellent,  general 
Washington  himself  apprehended  that  such  an  attempt  woukl  be  made, 
but  he  was  inistaken.  Indeed,  the  prmciples  by  which  the  British  g^ 
neral  directfid  his  military '  operations,  were  such  as  baffled  even  the  s^ 
gacity  of  Washington  to  discover.  The  general,  without  making  any 
attempt  on  the  practicable  part  of  the  enemy's  camp,  retired  with  his  ar- 
my to  Philadelphia.  General  Howe  began  the  campaign  in  1T77  with 
thirty  thousand  veterans,  4he  enemy  with  ei^t  thousand  recmita:  by  all 
Us  marches,  couoter-marchea,  detachments,  expeditions,  and  battles, 
he  got  liresh  winter  quarters,  without  impairing  the  force  of  his  enetay : 
the  attainment  of  the  object  for  which  be  was  appointed  was  no  nearer 
than  when  he  sailed  from  Halifax.  Thus  dosed  a  campaign,  with  few 
parallels  in  military  history  for  twiting  efficiency  of  fpree  and  muiliplicitf 
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of  operatioii  with  futilitj  of  result.  Such  matt  inpsrtial  history  tranflioit 
to  posterity  the  warfare  of  general  Howe  in  America* 

Tne  commander  fouud  Philadelphia  equally  productive  of  pleasurable 
indulgence  as  New^York.  The  winter  was  spent  in  dissipation  of  every 
kind,  but  particularly  in  the  frenzy  of  gaming,  which  was  not  only  per- 
mitted by  the  general,  but  sanctioned  by  his  own  daily  practice.  A  Ger* 
man  officer  kept  a  pharo  bank,  and  accumulated  a  considerable  fortune 
by  preying  on  the  British  youth,  who,  through  want  of  employment  from 
the  professional  inaction  of  their  leader,  were  driven  to  fill  up  their  time 
with  this  pernicious  pastime,  and  encouraged  by  the  example  which  he 
exhibited.  Many  were  utterly  ruined,  and  obUged  to  sell  their  commis- 
sions, because,  instead  of  pursuing  Washington  and  compelling  him  to 
fight  or  surrender,  general  Howe  suffered  his  gallant  and  active  troops  to 
spend  the  winter  in  idleness  at  Philadelphia.  The  dissipation  spread 
through  the  army,  and  tended  as  usual  to  produce  indolence  and  want  of 
discipline,  which  relaxed  both  bodies  and  minds*  Washington,  apprised 
of  the  retirement  of  the  British  army,  quitted  his  camp,  and  took  a  posi- 
tion at  Valley  Forge,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  determined 
to  winter  there  in  a  camp,  instead  of  retiring  to  the  towns  of  Lancaster, 
York,  and  Carlisle,  at  a  greater  distance  from  Philadelphia ;  by  which 
means  he  would  have  lefl  a  large  fertile  district  to  supply  the  royalists 
with  provisions.  Though  his  army  was  destitute  of  clothing,  and  many 
other  necessaries,  and  ill  provided  with  tents  and  other  accommodations 
for  rest,  yet  did  raw  and  undisciplined  troops  from  enthusiastic  attach* 
roent  to  their  meritorious  general,  imitation  of  his  example,  and  ardent 
patriotism,  bear  all  those  hardships  without  repining.  Among  other  wants 
of  the  Americans,  was  a  great  seait^ity  of  intrenching  tools;  from  this 
cause  their  lines  were  much  weaker  than  usual :  the  approach  in  front 
was  almost  level  ground ;  on  the  front  and  right,  there  was  a  ditch  six 
leet  wide,  and  three  in  depth ;  and  a  mound  of  small  width,  that  could 
be  easily  broken  by  cannon.  On  the  rear  there  was  a  precipice,  nnpas- 
sable  except  by  a  defile,  whiph  could  be  easily  occupied.  On  the  left 
was  the  Schfuylkill,  which,  if  it  guarded  them  from  approach  on  that  side, 
also  cut  off  their  flight  if  successfully  attacked  on  the  front  and  right.* 
It  has  been  generally  iigreed  by  military  judges,  that  if  the  British  com- 
mander had  made  the  attempt  during  aay  part  of  the  winter,  there  was  a 
moral  certainty  of  crushing  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy,  but  from  I>e9 
comber  to  JHay  he  sufiered  them  to  be  unmolested. 

At  New-York  sir  Henry  Clinton  received  from  Europe  considerable 
re-enforcements,  to  undertake  an  expedition  up  the  Hudson  river  taopen 
"ft  communication  with  the  northern  army.  A  division  of  his  troops  hav- 
ing stormed  Fort  Montgomery,  he  himself  attecked  Fort  Clinton.  The 
approach  to  this  post  was  over  a  pass  of  about  one  hundred  yards  square, 
between  a  lake  and  a  precipice  that  overhung  the  river :  the  defile  was 
covered  with  felled  trees,  which  prevented  the  troops  from  advancing 
with  either  quickness  or  order ;  and  from  the  fort  they  were  galled  witii  a 
dreadful  fire.  Notwithstanding  the  dangers  and  difficulties  they  had  to 
encounter  and  surmount,  the  soldiers,  both  British  and  fioteign,  presseil 
forward  with  undaunted  courage  and  perseverance,  and  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  the  work.    The  Americans  defended  themselves  wid)  intrepid  ceil- 

•  Stedmaa,  Andrews. 
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rage,  but  at  length  were  overpowered  by  the  resolute  and  active  valour 
of  the  king's  forces ;  and,  af\er  discharging  a  last  volley,  surrendered  at 
discretion.  In  no  action  that  occurred  during  the  war,  was  British  va- 
lour more  conspicuously  diplayed  than  in  this  expedition,  and  the  con- 
querors treated  their  prisoners  with  a  humanity  equal  to  their  gallantry. 

This  advantage  having  been  achieved  by  land,  commodore  Hotham^ 
who  commanded  the  naval  equipment,  was  no  less  successful  by  water, 
and,  either  under  bis  own  imnsediate  direction,  or  through  sir  James 
'Wallace,  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  American  shipping  on  the 
river.  A  messenger  arriving  ^omtheporthern  army,  ufged  general  Clin- 
ton to  penetrate  so  far  that  he  might  co-operate'  with  those  troops ;  but 
he  deeming  the  attempt  impracticable,  returned  to  New- York.  While 
Clinton  was  employed  on  the  Nofth  Yiver,  Barton,  an  American  colonelt 
f<M:med  a  project  of  surprising  general  Prescot  at  Rhode  Island,  with  a 
view  to  exchange  him  for  genepal  Lee.  The  American  bad  learned  that 
Prescot's  head-quarters  were  at  the  West  side  of  the  island,  near  the  shore, 
and  that,  trusting  for  security  to  ft  sloop  of  war  which  anchored  in  the 
bay,  he  was  guarded  by  only  one  ^niiael,  and  was  about  a  mile  from  bis 
troops.  Cobnel  Barton,  with  soQie  officers  and  soldiers,  landing  at 
night  unperceived  by  the  guard-ships  effected  their  purpose,  and  by  this 
means  soon  procured  the  re^t,oratioa  of  Lee  to  the  service  of  the  provin- 
cials. 

While  in  the  south  the  British  antl^  were  obtaining  unproductive  vic^ 
tories,  ultimately  disastrous,  by  coosumtng  our  resources  and  impairing 
our  strength ;  in  the  north,  they  experienced  signal  defeat,  and  a  com- 
plete overthrow. 

The  object  of  the  Canadian  ex|)ediiton  was  to  eflect  a  co-operation 
with  the  principal  force ;  and  the  command  of  the  armament  was'con* 
ferred  on  general  Burgoyne.  Sir  Guy'^'arleton,  from  his  official  situation 
in  Canada,  his  conduct,  and  especially  his  defence  of  Quebec,  might 
have  reasonably  expected  this  appointnienl ; '  he  was  an  older  general,  of 
more  military  experience,  and  better  acquaiitted  with  the  country,  its  in- 
habitants, and  resources.  His  character  commanded  greater  auUiority 
than  Burgoyne's  had  hitherto  established;  the  prof^sional  reputation  of 
Burgoyne,  indeed,  was  liable  to  ho.  objection,  \^  be  had  not)  like  Car- 
letOR,  obtained  celebrity.  As  no  military  grounds  coul4,  be  alleged  for 
superseding  Carleton  to  make  room  for  Burgdyne»  \ih  promotion  was  im- 
puted to  parliamentary  influence,  more  than  to.hfs  official  talents*  Car- 
leton, disgusted  with  a  preference  by  no  means  merited,  as  spon  as  he 
beard  of  the  appointment,  resigned  his  government.  •  The  event  was 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  delegation  of  impqrtant  trust,-  from 
extrinsic  considerations  instead  of  the  fitness  of  the  trustee  for  the  service 
required. 

The  plan  of  the  expedition  through  the  wilds  of  America  was  concert- 
ed in  London  between  general  Burgoyne  and  lord  George  Germaine. 
It  was  agreed,  that  besides  regular  troops,  Indian  savages  should  be 
employed  by  the  British  commander ;  the  alleged  reason  for  calling  in 
such  auxiliaries  was,  thut  if  they  were  not  engaged  in  our  service  they 
would  join  the  provincials ;  they  would  be  useful  in  desultory  warfare, 
and  tlie  British  troopd  would  moderate  their  atrocity.  The  force  required 
by  Burgoyne*was  eight  thousand  regulars,  two  thousand  Canadians,  and 
a  thousand  Indians.    Of  these  near  seven  thousand  two  hundred  vote- 
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rans,  incladiog  Bronswick  merceoaries,*  a  condiderable  part  of  the  Ca- 
nadian militia,  and  the  requisite  number  of  indianil,  yrere  ready  when  Bur- 
goyne  arrived  from  England  to  commence  the  f^ampaign.  He  was 
besides  furnished  with  chosen  officers,  among  whom  were  generals  Phi- 
lips, Fraser,  Powel,  and  Hamilton.  Having  sent  colonel  St.  Legcr  with 
a  body  of  light  troops  and  Indians  to  create  a  diversion  on  lake  Ontario 
and  the  Mohawk  river,  he  himself,  on  the  16th  of  June,  set  out  from 
Fort  St.  John,  proceeded  up  lake  Cbamplain,  and  landed  near  Crown 
Point :  here  he  gave  the  Indians  a  war  feast,  at  which  he  made  them  a 
speech,  praising  and  stimulating  their  courage,  but  exhorted  them  to  re- 
press their  ferocity.  At  Putnam  Creek  he  judgod  it  expedient  to  pub- 
lish a  comminatory  manifesto,  m  which,  by  a  profusion  of  epithets  and 
rhetorical  figures,  he  represented  the  Americans  guilty  of  the  most  fla- 
grant enormities ;  he.  threatened  the  severest  punishments  against  tliose 
who  should  still  adhere  to  the  cause  of  rebellious  subjects  ;  he  should 
send  the  Indian  forces  to  overtake  the  hardened  enemies  of  Britain  and 
their  own  country ;  he  declared  the  most  assured  confidence  that  he 
should  be  able  to  subjugate  all  stubborn  and  refractory  revolters.  After 
having  expatiated  on  the  wickedness  of  their  proceedings  and  the  ven- 
geance which,  if  they  did  not  repent,  they  must  expect  from  justice  armed 
with  his  irresistible  powers,  he  concluded  with  explaining  to  them  what 
the  penitent  might  hope  from  his  wise,  generous,  and  forbearing  mercy. 
It  required  no  great  sagacity  to  divine  that  men,  who  conceived  them- 
selves fighting  for  their  liberties,  and  for  two  years  had  shown  a  prompt- 
ness to  face  any  danger  on  account  of  so  valuable  an  object,  were  not 
to  be  frightened  from  their  purpose  by  high  sounding  words.  The  impo- 
licy of  this  declaratory  boasting  was  ofovious,^  and,  in  the  opinion  of  im- 
partial men,  stamped  the  character  of  its  author  as  deficient  in  sound 
wisdom,  and  that  knowledge  of  human  nature,  without  which  neither  a 
general  nor  a  statesman  can  expect  to  succeed  in  arduous  undertakings : 
his  denunciation  tended  only  to  excite  stronger  resentment  in  the  colo- 
nists, and  to  inspire  more  vi«rorous  exertions  to  defend  themselves  from 
the  threatened  atrocities.  Gates  the  American  general,  replied  to  this 
production  in  a  very  plain  but  strong  manifesto,  which  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  pompous  phraseology  and  empty  gasconades  of  Bur- 
goyne's  performance.;];  The  British  general  advancing  on  the  2d  of 
Juiyt  reached  Ticonderoga,  which,  with  another  fort  opposite  to  it,  re- 
cently built,  under  the  name  of  Mount  Independence,  were  immediately 
abandoned  by  the  Americari^  The  general  despatched  commodore 
Lutwitch,  with  the  naval  armament,'  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy's  fleet  that 
was  conveying  the  provisions  from  the  evacuated  garrison  to  Skenesbo- 
*rdugh ;  overtaking  Ihem  near  the  place  of  their  destination,  he  captured 
some  of  their  galleys,  and  set  fire  to  the  rest. 

On  (he  6th  of  July,  the  advanced  corps  of  grenadiers  and  light  infan- 
try, under  general  Fraser,  consisting  of  nciir  twelve  hundred  men,  came 
up  with  the  enemy's  rear^  commanded  by  colonel  Francis,  composed  of 

*  Stedman,  p.  S20. 

f  See  Annual  Regisler. 

♦  Speaking  of  the  proffered  mercy  immediately  after  the  threat  of.«cndiiig  In- 
dian savages  upon  the  provincials,  he  aaid,  •*  the  tender  mercie9of(he  huHan  toma- 
hawk we  will  not  aolicit.*'    See  in  state  papers  1777,  both  the  manjfcstocft. 

§  Sledman  and  liamsay. 
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fifteen  hundred  of  theii'  chosen  troops.     Fraser.,  notwithstanding  his  in- 
feriority, attacked  the  provincials,  who  received  him  with  the  firmest 
intrepidity.     The  battle  was  long  doubtful,  but  the  arrival  of  general 
Reidesel  with  the  Brunswick  troops  delernitned  the  event.     The  Ameri* 
,  cans,  conceiving  that  (he  whole  German  force  had  arrived,  retreated  with 
the  greatest  precipitation.     They  lost  two  hundred  killed,  as  many  taken 
prisoners,  and  about  six  hundred  wounded,  of  whom  the  greatest  num- 
ber died  in  the  woods.     Of  the  British,  about  one  hundred  add  forty,  in- 
cluding twenty  ofiicers,  were  killed  and  wounded.     Colonel  Hill,  with 
the  ninth  regiment,  was  sent  to  pursue  a  party  of  the  enemy  that  had  re- 
tired to  Wood's  Creek.     Having  overtaken  them,  the  British  leader  per- 
ceived that  they  were  much  superior  in  numbers  to  his  corps ;  he  never- 
theless engaged,  and  posted  his  men  so  judiciously  as  to  prevent  their 
repeated  attempts  to  surround  him  by  their  numbers.    After  a  battle  of 
three  hours,  the  provincials  were  forced  to  retreat  with  great  slaughter. 
Schuyler,  the  American  general,  employed  a  sU'atagem  frequently  used 
afterwards  in  the  course  of  the  war ;  he  wrote  a  letter  to  general  Sullivan, 
intended  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Burgoyne ;  which  being  taken  and  pe- 
rused by  the  British  commander,  so  puzsled  and  perplexed  him  as  to 
retard  his  operations  several  days,  before  he  could  determine  whether  he 
was  to  Sidvanco  or  retreat    At  last  he  resolved  to  penetrate  to  Hudson 
river,  while  major-general  Philips  should  bring  the  stores  from  Ticonde* 
TOga  along  lake  George  to  Fort  George,  whence  there  was  a  wagon 
road  to  Fort  Edward  on  the  Hudson.     Military' critics  afiirmed  that  it 
would  have  been  much  wiser  in  Burgoyne  to  have  orofitsed  the  country 
from  Skenesborough  to  lake  Greorge,  embariced,  and  proceeded  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  route  by  water,  than  to  have  marched  by  land  through 
a  wild,  woody,  and  swampy  country.    Their  march  was  frequently  in- 
terrupted by  morasses,  impassable  without  bridges,  of  which  the  con- 
struction employed  a  considerable  time.     Burgoyne  alleged,  that  if  he 
had  returned  to  lake  George,  the  retrogade  movement  would  have  damp- 
ed the  ardour  of  his  troops ;  but  the  necessary  slowness  of  their  progress 
through  those  wilds  and  intricacies  was  more  likely  to  repress  their  {ani- 
mation.    It  was  the  30th  of  July  before  they  arrived  at  the  river;  there 
they  were  obliged  to  wait  several  days,  until  their  provisions,  stores,  and 
ether  necessaries  should  be  embarked.    Burgoyne's  expedition  had  at 
first  struck  grent  consternation  into  the  minds  of  the  Americans ;  but  on 
finding  his  advances  much  more  tardy  than  they  expected,  their  spirita 
began  to  revive,  and  they  made  various  dispositions  for  recruiting  their 
strength  :  re-enforcements  were  sent  to  general  Schuyler,  who  was  post- 
ed at  Saratoga  on  the  Hudson,  about  twenty  miles  norih  from  Albany. 
They  sent  Arnold  to  watch  the  motions  of  colonel  St  Leger»  and  to  pre- 
vent his  co-operation  with  the  main  army.    St  Leger  was  now  advanced 
to  Fort  Stanwix  on  the  Mohawk  river :  the  general  saw  it  was  necessary 
to  co-operate  with  that  officer,  and  to  move  rapidly  forward ;  but  he  had 
a  very  mrge  train  of  artillery :  horses  and  carriages  were  wanting,  pro- 
vinions  also  wore  nearly  exhausted.     Having  leahied  that  the  Americans 
bad  deposited  a  great  quantity  of  stores  at  ^Bennington,  about  twenty-four 
miles  east  from  Hudson  river,  Burgoyne  resolved  to  attempt  the  seizure 
of  this  magazine:  and  despatched  colonel  Baum,  a  German  officer,  on 
that  service,  with  six  hundred  troops,  including  dragoons.    It  was  re- 
presented to  the  general,  that  the  proposed  enterprise  would  require  no 
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1688  than  three  thousand  men ;  and  that  Germaoa,  from  the  slowness  of 
their  movement,  were  by  no  means  so  fit  for  surprising  the  enemy  as  the- 
British  ;  that  they  were,  besides,  totally  unacquainted  with  the  country 
and  the  language,  so  that  they  could  receive  no  information  even  from 
friends  of  tl^  royal  cause.  The  genera),  however,  persisted  in  his  reso- 
lution :  the  habitual  slowness  of  German  movements,  added  to  the  bad- 
ness of  the  roads  and  the  want  of  carriages,  rendered  Baum's  advance  so 
tedious,  that  the  enemy  were  informed  of  bis  approach,,  and  prepared  for 
his  reception.  When  he  arrived  at  Bennington,  he  foupd  the  enemy  so 
strong,  that,  with  the  small  body  intrusted  to  him,  it  would  have  been 
madness  to  attempt  an  attack.  He  accordingly  fortified  himself,  and  nent 
a  message  to  the  general,  th^t  the  scheme  would  be  impracticable  with- 
out a  re-enforcement.  Colonel  Breyman  was  sent  to  his  assistance,  with 
five  hundred  Germans,  who  advanced  with  their  usual  tardiness.*  Alean- 
while  Starke,  an  American  genera!,  who  was  en  his  way  with  a  thousand 
men  from  New-Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  to  join  the  provincial 
army  under  Schuyler,  hearing  of  Baum's  expedition  to  Benniugton,  turn- 
ed aside  to  second  the  efforts  of  Warner,  who  commanded  the  provin- 
cials at  that  place.  On  the  16th  of  August,  the  Americans  surrounded 
Baum»  who,  though  he  made  a  gallant  resistance,  was  overpowered  by 
numbers,!  himself  mortally  wounded,  and  his,  troops  put  to  the  route* 
£lated  with  their  victory,  the  provincials  marched  to  attack  Breyman, 
who  ignorant  of  Baum's  defeat,  was  advancing  to  his  assistance.  Brey- 
man had  just  met  some  fugitives  from  Baum's  detachment,  when  the 
Americans,  before  he  had  time  to  order  a  retreat,  fell  upon  his  troops  ; 
he  made  a  very  valiant  defence,  but  was  at  last  conipelled  to  retire.  Th^ 
loss  of  the  royalists  in  both  battles  amounted  to  six  hundred  men  :  this 
first  materia]  check  which  the  king's  troops  suffered,  is  imputed  to  the 
employment  of  Germans  on  a  service  requiring  rapid  expedition,  and  to 
the  smallness  of  their  number. 

Colonel  St.  Leger  invested  Fort  Stanwix,  a  small  fort,  defended  by 
seven  hundred  men.  On  the  3d  of  August,  being  informed  that  a  thou- 
sand provincials  were  marching  to  its  relief,  the  British  leader  despatched 
air  John  Johnson,  with  a  party  of  regulars  and  a  great  number  of  sav- 
age, %o  lie  in  ambush  in  the  woods :  th^  stratagem  succeeded^  the  pro- 
vinciaU  were  unexpectedly  attacked  on  all  sides  by  the  fire  of  the  British 
tcoopsi  and  the  tomahawks  of  the  Indians.  Having  made  a  very  brave 
resistance,  after  losing  half  their  number,  the  remainder  were  enabled  to 
retreat  with  some  degree  of  order.  Meanwhile  the  besieged,  being  ap- 
prised that  the  artillery  of  their  assailants  was  too  light  to  make  any  im- 
furession  on  the  fort,  and' being  welt  supplied  with  provisions,,  rejected 
every  overture  to  induce  them  to  surrender.  A  man  belonging  to  the 
fort,  pretending  to  be  a  deserter,  came  to  the  British  camp,  and  told  St. 
Leger  that  Arnold  was  advancing  with  two  thousand  men,  and  ten  pieces 
of  cannon,  to  protect  the  fort,  and  that  general  Burgpyne's  army  had 
been  cut  to  pieces.  This  account  made  little  impression  on  the  colonel, 
but  produced  an  immediate  effect  on  the  savages^  of  whom  a  large  party 
instantly  lefl  the  camp,  and  the  rest  threatened  to  follow  if  the  British 

*  So  foolishly  sttsched  were  tbey  to  forms  of  discipline,  that  in  maiching 
through  thickeu  they  stopped  ten  times  in  tn  hottr,  /•  drewa  their  ronkt.  See  Sted- 
nmn,  vol.  i.  p.  333. 

t  StedflUUH  p*  3^3* 
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commander  would  not  begin  to  retreat.  St.  Leger  was  oompelled  to 
abandon  his  enterprise,  and  to  retreat  precipitately  with  the  loss  of  bis 
artillery  and  stores.  The  failure  of  this  undertaking  so  soon  after  the 
defeat  at  Benningtoni  damped  the  spirits  of  the  royal  army,  and  elated 
the  Americans.  The  conduct  of  tlieir  savage  auxiliaries  w^  extremely 
prejudicial  to  the  British  interest.  The  admonitions  of  Burgoyne  had 
litdo  more  effect  on  these  murderous  tribes,  than  if  lectures  on  humanity 
had  been  addressed  to  the  tigers  of  Hindostan ;  and,  indeed,  the  expec- 
tations of  mildness  were  as  reasonable  from  habitual  butchery  as  fiom 
instinctive  ferocity ;  the  barbarities  of  the  Indians,  like  those  of  their 
four-footed  brethren,  were  totally  indiscriminate;  loyalists  and  revolters, 
if  they  came  into  the  ppwe'r  of  the  savages,  .experienced  the  same  fate* 
An  instance  of  cruelty  which  happened  about  this  time  was  peculiarly 
aiHicting :  Mr.  Jones,  an  officer  in  the  .British  serviced,  had  paid  his 
addresses  to  the  daughter  of  an  American  loyalist,  a  young  lady  in  the 
bloom  of  youthful  beauty :  she  listened  to  his  suit  ^nd  consented  to  be- 
come his  bride.  Anxious  for  her.  safety^  he  offered  to  reward  with  a  bar- 
rel of  rum  any  person  who  should  escort  her  from  her  fathers  house  to  a 
place  where  he  was  himself  to  meet  her,  ^nd  that  very  day  receive  her 
hand.  Two  Indians  undertook  the  tiisky  and  had  conducted  her  near  the 
appointed  spot,  when  a  dispute  arose  l^etween  them,  which  should  pre- 
sent the  lady  to  her  lover*  Both  were  eager  for  the  reward,  and  the  one 
to  prevent  the  other  from  receiving  k,  murdered  the  blooming  innocent 
muidon ;  and  the  youth,  instead  of  his  beloved  bride,  found  a  mangled 
corpse*  This  and  other  instances  of  atrocity  inflamed  the  American 
people:  the  cruelties  of  the  Indians,  and  the  cause  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  were  associated  together,  and  presented  in  one  view 
to  the  alarmed  inhabitants.  They,  whose  interest  it  was  to  draw 
forth  the  militia  in  support  of  AinerTcao  independence,  strongly  ex- 
pressed their  execrations  of  the  army  ^hich  submitted  to  accept  of 
Indian  aid,  and  they .  loudly  condemned  that  government  which  conld 
call  such  auxiUaries  into  a  civil  centest,  as  were  calculated  not  to  sub- 
due, but  to  exterminate  a  people  whom  they  affected  to  reclaim  as 
subjects.  Their  cruel  mode  df  warfare/  liy  putting  to  death,  as  weU  the 
helpless  infant  and  defenceless  female)  .as  the  resisting  armed  .man,  ex- 
cited an  universal  spirit  of  resistanee.  -  In  conjunction  with  other  circum- 
stances, it  impressed  on  tlie  minds  of  the  inhabitants  a  general  conviction, 
that  a  vigorous  determined  opposition  was  (he  only  alternative  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  property,  their  children,  and  their  wives.  CooM  they 
have  indulged  the  hope  of  security  and  protection  while  they  remained 
peace&bly  at  their  homes,  they  would  have  faund  many  excuses  for  de- 
ehning  to  assume  the  profession  of  soldiers;  but  when  they  contrasted 
the  dangers  of  a  rnanly  resL<)tance  with  those' of  a  passive  inaction,  they 
chose  thd  former  as  the  least-  of  two  unavoidable  evils.  All  the  feebte 
aid  which  the  royal  army  received  from  their  Indian  auxiliaries  was  infi- 
nitely overbalanced  by  the  odium  it  brought  on  their  cause,  and  by  that 
determined  spiiit  of  opposidon  which  the  dread  of  savage  cruelties  ex- 
cited.* In  the  command  of  the  American  army  a  change  took  place 
which  proved  fatal  to  the  royal  interests;  general  .Gates  was  appointed 
commander  in.  chief  of  the  northern  forces.     The  British  commander 

^  Bamyay,  vol.  ii.  p.  38. 
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having  by  great  industry  collected  about  thirty  days  provisions,  and  con- 
structed a  bridge  of  boats,  on  the  14th  of  September  crossed  the  river, 
and  occupied  the  heights  of  Saratoga,  about  thirty  miles  from  Albany. 
Thence  the  army  set  forward  in  a  southern  course;  but  the  march  was 
obstructed  by  the  difficulties  of  the  road  which  the  rains  had  almost  ren- 
dered impassable,  and  retarded  by  a  great  train  of  artillery,  which  required 
frequent  construction  of  bridges.    On  the  1 9th  of  September  they  arrived 
at  Stillwater,  where 'the  enemy  were  encamped ;  the  right  wing  was  com- 
manded by  general  Burgoyne,  and  covered  by  general  Fraser,  with  the 
grenadiers  and  light  infantry;  the  lefl  by  general  Philips  and  Reidesel. 
The  enemy  attempted  to  turn  the  right  wing  of  the  king's  troops,  and  at- 
tacked them  in  the  river;  Fraser  with  his  brigade  holding  the  extreme 
position  on  that  side,  perceived  their  design,  and  prevented  its  execution. 
Changing  their  situation,  they  attacked  the  British  line  in  front  of  the 
right  division :  the  battle  began  at  three  o'clock  in  the  aflernoon,  and 
contmued  till  aAer  sunset     The  right  wing  only  of  our  army  was  com- 
pletely engaged :  the  twentieth,  twenty-first,  and  sixty-second  regiments 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle  with  the  most  intrepid  firmness  and  enter- 
prising courage ;  they  were  very  hardly  pressed,  when  major-general 
Philips  found  means  to  send  artillery  through  a  thick  wood,  which  sup- 
ported and  aided  their  efforts.     The  twenty-fourth  regiment,  with  the 
grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  also  came  forward  to  assist  their  fellow- 
soldiers.     The  Americans  fought  with  no  less  coolness,  valour,  and 
skill :  at  last,  they  left  the  British  army  in  possession  of  the  field :  the 
loss  on  each  side  amounted  to  about  six  hundred  men.     Though  our 
troops  remained  masters  of  the  scene  of  action,  yet  the  battle  of  Still- 
water was  by  no  means  favourable  to  their  ultimate  success:  they  were 
far  advanced  in  an  enemy's  country ;  their  numbers  were  diminishing, 
without  the  means  of  re-enforcement;  their  provisions  were  sufficient 
only  for  a  temporary  supply;  the  army  of  the  enemy  was  daily  increasing, 
and  as  it  grew  in  force,  it  became  the  abler  to  prevent  our  troops  from 
successful  foraging.  The  savages  showed  an  inclmation  to  leave  the  Bri- 
tish, from  the  time  the  hopes  of  plunder  were  disappointed ;  and  it  was  ap- 
prehended they  would  become  enemies,  as  well  as  deserters :  a  few  days 
after,  the  Indians  actually  lef\  the  British  camp.   Burgoyne  had  advanced 
in  conformity  to  the  minister's  plan,  in  expectation  of  assistance  from 
generals  Clinton  and  Howe.     The  expected  aid  had  failed ;  and  without 
it,  the  project  was  no  longer  practicable.     Before  him  was  an  enemy 
already  strong  and  collecting  new  strength,  in  a  country  abounding  with 
difficulties:  the  only  means  of  saving  himself  and  his  troops  therefore 
from  destruction  appeared  to  be  a  retreat.     Generals  Gates  and  Arnold, 
well  informed  of  Burgoyne's  embarrassment,  projected  his  interception* 
For  that  purpose  they  sent  an  expedition  under  colonel  Brown,  who, 
from  his  activity  and  knowledge  of  the  country,  turned  the  British  rear^ 
arrived  at  lake  George,  and  surprised  and  took  boats  that  were  convey- 
ing provisions  to  our  troops.     Burgoyne  began  his  retreat  towards  Sara- 
toga: his  difficulties  were  accumulating;  his  army  did  not  exceed  five 
thousand  men:  their  stores  were  almost  exhausted;  and  a  fresh  supply 
being  cut  off,  he  was  obliged  to  restrict  his  soldiers  to  a  reduced  allow- 
ance.    The  enemy  had  augmented  their  forces,  and  nearly  surrounded 
him  on  all  sides;  it  was  necessary  to  dislodge  them  before  it  would  be 
possible  to  return  to  the  lakes.     To  effect  this  purpose,  on  the  7th 
YoL.  VU.— 56 
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of  October  he  headed  fifteen  hundred  men  himself  accompanied  by 
geperab  R^idesel^  Philips,  and  Fraser.  This  body  had  arrived  within 
half  a  mi!^  of  the  enemy's  intrenchments,  when  a  furions  attack  was 
made  by  the  Americans  on  the  left  wing  and  centre  of  the  royal  army. 
Major  Auckland,  commanding  the  grenadiers,  sustained  their  first  onset 
with  great  resolution ;  but  their  numbers  soon  enabled  the  enemy  to  ex- 
tend their  attack  along  the  whole  line.  The  right  had  not  yet  l>een  en- 
gaged ;  but  the  enemy  moving  round  to  prevent  a  retreat,  the  light  infan- 
try and  twenty-fourth  regiment  instantly  formed  to  defeat  their  purpose. 
MeanwhUe  the  left  wing,  nearly  overpowered  by  numbers,  attempted  to 
retire,  and  was  on  the  point  of  being  overwhelmed,  when  the  corps  sent 
to  the  assistance  uf  the  right  division,  rapidly  changing  their  movement, 
endeavoured  to  secure  the  left  from  impending  destruction,  by  which 
timeljT  aid  they  at  last  made  good  their  retreat  to  the  camp.  The  right 
was  also  compelled  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  many  men  and  several 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  Americans  attempted  to  force  the  intrench- 
ments;  on  that  side  the  engagement  was  a  long-  time  doqbtful,  but  Ar- 
nold being  wounded,  the  provincials  were  repulsed.  On  the  left  wing  of 
the  camp,  the  American  attack  was  more  successful :  they  carried,  sword 
in  hand,  the  lines  which  were  defended  by  colonel  Breyman  and  the 
German  troops,  and  also  took  the  baggage,  stores,  and  artillery.  In  this 
battle,  amonff  the  slain  were  colonel  Breyman  and  general  Fraser:  and 
a  considerable  number  of  officers  were  killed  or  wounded  on  both  sides. 
During  the  night,  the  general,  aware  that  in  his  present  position  the  ene- 
my would  in  tne  mormng  renew  the  battle  with  almost  certain  success, 
changed  his  position  wnh  his  whole  army,  and  occupied  a  very  strong 
post  Convinced  that  nothing  less  than  a  decisively  successful  action 
could  extricate  him  from  his  difficulties,  the  next  day,  from  his  advan- 
tageous ground,  he  offered  the  enemy  battle.  The  provincials,  however, 
were  projecting  measures  much  safer  to  themselves,  and  no.  less  danger- 
ous to  their  adversaries.  They  advanced  strong  bodies  of  troops  be- 
yond Burgoyne's  right,  with  a  view  to  enclose  his  army.  Burgojme, 
perceiving  this  operation,  resolved  to  hasten  his  retreat  to  Saratoga  i  and 
accordingry,  during  that  night,  began  his  march.  He  did  not  reaeh  Sara- 
toga till  the  10th;  there  he  found  the  passes  before  him  secured  by  the 
ehemy,  the  shores  of  the  river  lined  with  troops,  and  the  whole  naviga- 
tion entirely  in  their  power.  He  attempted  to  retreat  to  Fort  George, 
to  make  a  rapid  march  along  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  and  cross  by 
the  ford  at  Fort  St.  Edword's,  but  received  intelligence  that  both  the  fort 
and  road  were  beset  byj  the  enemy.  The  condition  of  the  British  army 
was  now  most  deplorable:  worn  down  by  incessant  exertion  and  obstinate 
contest,  disappointed  of  expected  aid,  in  their  distress  deserted  by  their 
auxiliaries,  compelled  to  abandon  their  object  without  any  prospect  of  a 
safe  Retreat,  with  their  numbers  reduced  from  eight  thousand  to  three 
thousand  five  hundred,  their  provision  exhausted,  surrounded  by  an  army 
four  times  their  number,  and  exposed  to  continual  cannonade,  fast  lessen- 
ing their  before  impaired  force.*  This  dismal  situation  they  bore  with 
the  constancy  of  British  soldiers ;  tliey  eagerly  wished  for  a  battle  to  ex- 
tricate themselvss,  or  die  in  the  attempt;  but  this  alternative  the  enemy 
would  not  afford. 

*  Stedman,  Andrews,  and  Ramsay. 
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On  the  13th  of  October,  Burgoyne,  seeing  every  hope  of  relief  rankb- 
ed,  took  an  exact  account  of  provisions,  and  found  there  was  subsistence 
only  for  five  days.  He  called  a  council  of  war,  and  that  he  might  obtain 
rthe  sense  of  the  army  as  generally  as  possible,  with  the  higher  officers 
were  included  the  captains.  I'he  result  was  an  unanimous  determina- 
tion to  open  a  treaty  with  general  Gates.  That  very  night,  at  nine 
o'clock,  a  messenger  was  despatched  to  the  enemy's  camp^  and  the  next 
morning  was  appointed  for  commencing  the  negotiation.  The  British 
army,  equally  incapable  of  subsisting  in  its  present  situation,  or  making 
its  way  to  a  better,  lay  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  The  terms 
proffered  in  those  circumstances  were  very  moderate ;  besides  the  arti- 
cles that  related  to  the  maintenance  and  accommodation  of  the  army  on 
its  way  to  Boston,  the  principal  conditions  were,  that  the  troops  should 
be  allowed  to.  march  out  of  the  camp  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  to  a 
fixed  place  where  they  were  to  deposit  their  arms,  and  to  sail  from  Bos- 
ton to  Europe,  on  a  promise  not  to  serve  again  in  America  during  the 
present  war;  the  baggage  was  not  to  be  searched  or  molested,  but  pri- 
vate property  was  to  be  held  sacred:  all  persons  of  whatever  country 
were  to  be. included  in  the  capitulation,  and  the  Canadians  to  be  returned 
to  their  own  country,  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  convention.  On 
this  melancholy  occasion,  general  Gates  conducted  himeelf  with  the 
greatest  humanity  and  generosity,  and  not  only  treated  the  wounded  with 
the  most  feeling  care  and  kindness,  but  was  so  considerately  benevolent, 
that  when  the  British  were  laying  down  their  arms,  he  would  sufi^er  none 
of  his  soldiers  to  be  present  at  so  mortifying  an  operation. 

Such  vras  the  conclusion  of  Burgoyne's  expedition,  from  which  fh6 
most  important  advantages  had  been  predicted  by  ministers  and  their 
supporters.  So  untoward  an  issue  in  the  usual  course  of  human  opinions 
produced  charges  of  erroneous  judgment,  ill  digested  plans,  inadequate 
preparations,  and  unskilful  conduct.  The  train  of  artillery,  it  was  said, 
that  Burgoyne  carried  with  him,  was  superfluous,  and  retarded  move- 
ments, the  success  of  which  depended  on  a  rapidity  that  should  have 
given  the  enemy  no  time  to  collect  an  opposing  force.  Neither  horses 
nor  carriages  were  provided  until  the  army  was  ready  to  take  the  field; 
and  this  circunristance  detaining  the  forces  too  long  at  Fort  Edward,  was 
ultimately  one  cause  of  the  disaster  at  Bennington,  the  prelude  of  greater 
misfortunes.  After  the  failure  at  Bennington  and  Fort  Stanwix,  it  was 
urged  that  Burgoyne  ought  to  have  abandoned  the  project  of  penetrating 
to  Albany,  and  by  no  means  to  have  crossed  the  Hudson :  he  should 
have  secured  himself  at  Fort  Edward,  where,  according  to  the  co-ope- 
ration which  he  received  from  the  south,  he  might  have  either  advanced, 
or  retreated  to  Canada.  These  censnres  of  Burgoyne,  if  just,  rest  en- 
tirely on  his  judgment  and  skill,  and  thus  ultimately  fall  upon  the  dis- 
cernment of  the  ministers  from  whom  he,  received  his  appointment. 
There  was  no  charge  of  neglecting  obvious  opportunities,  remitting  per- 
sonal eflforts,  relaxing  military  discipline,  or  sacrificing  professional  duty 
to  pleasurable  indulgence.  If  the  failure  of  an  expedition  proceeded 
from  want  of  skill  in  the  commander  in  chief,  the  obvious  question  is, 
why  was  a  person  employed,  who,  neither  by  any  particular  act,  nor  his 
general  character,  had  discovered  sufficient  military  abilities  for  con- 
ducting so  important  an  undertaking? 

While  the  political  counsels  of  England  produced  war  with  her  coIo- 
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nies,  and  military  operations  proved  either  inefficient  or  destructive,  the 
state  of  Ireland  was  by  no  means  tranquil.  The  octennial  act,  as  a  co- 
temporary  historian  observes,  was  no  longer  an  object  of  exultation  than 
while  it  was  recent.*  The  greater  expenses  attending  elections  were 
severely  felt ;  the  constant  residence  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  which  now 
first  became  a  part  of  his  duty,  gave  offence  to  many,  who  found  their 
power  and  influence  diminished,  and  a  strong  opposition  was  speedily 
formed.  Government  proposed  a  very  considerable  addition  to  the  mili- 
tary establishment,  and,  through  the  influence  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  a 
bill  to  that  effect,  afler  violent  contests,  was  passed  into  a  law :  but  the 
opposition  was  powerful ;  their  arguments  making  a  deep  impression  on 
the  people,  increased  the  discontents ;  and  the  exertions  of  the  anti- 
ministerial  party  soon  proved  successful  in  the  parliament  itself. 

From  the  settlement  of  Ireland  by  king  William,  money  bills  had  ori* 
ginated  in  the  privy-council,  by  whom  they  were  proposed  to  the  com- 
mons. Agreeably  to  this  usage,  in  November  1769,  ministers  framed  a 
bill  for  a  supply,  and  having  introduced  it  into  the  house,  their  opponents 
reprobated  the  proposition  as  trenching  on  the  rights  of  the  national  re- 
presentatives«  The  court  party  quoted  precedent,  while  their  adversa- 
ries asserted  the  principles  of  the  constitution :  the  popular  champions 
prevailed,  and  the  bill  was  rejected.  To  demonstrate  that  they  were 
actuated  by  a  regard  for  their  rights,  and  not  by  parsimony,  the  commons 
granted  an  aid  much  greater  than  had  been  required ;  instead  of  a  supply 
for  three  months  which  ministers  had  proposed,  they  provided  a  propor- 
tionable amount  for  two  years.  The  liberality  of  the  grant  did  not,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  viceroy,  compensate  the  -deviation  from  the  customary 
mode.  Regarding  precedent  as  law,  in  a  speech  to  the  houses  he  con- 
tended that  the  procedure  had  violated  the  just  righta  of  the  crown,  and 
protested  against  the  claim  of  the  commons  to  the  origination  of  money 
bills ;  but  tinding  that  the  delegates  of  the  people  were  not  to  be  swayed 
by  his  asseverations  contrary  to  their  own  judgment  and  will,  Townshend 
prorogued  parliament. 

The  prorogation  of  the  national  council  soon  afler  the  commencement 
of  its  deliberations,  and  on  account  of  an  assertion  of  constitutional 
right,  rapidly  and  widely  augmented  dissatisfaction.  The  popular  lead- 
ers employed  the  recess  in  increasing  their  strength,  concerting  plans, 
and  consolidating  efforts.  Unity  of  character  exhibited  internal  evi- 
dence, sufficient  to  evince  that  the  same  heads  and  hearts  which  admin- 
istered the  affairs  of  Britain,  directed  the  government  of  Ireland :  in  the 
counsels  of  rulers  were  to  be  seen  the  general  causes  which,  in  other 
operations,  we  have  been  contemplating; — weakness  of  conduct  exem- 
plified in  fluctuating  and  inconsistent  measures,  and  a  desultory  alterna- 
tion of  precipitate  violence  and  conciliatory  attempt.  Actuated  by  resent- 
ment, the  counsellors  of  the  king  deprived  of  their  offices  two  of  the 
most  powerful  favourites  of.  the  people,  lord  Shannon  and  Mr.  Ponson- 
by,  and  thereby  drove  them  to  tlie  anti-ministerial  side.  During  the 
whole  year  1770,  the  parliament  did  not  meet,  and  the  public  dissatis- 
faction continued  to  ferment.  Early  in  the  following  year,  government 
essayed  a  conciliatory  experiment :  parliament  was  assembled,  and  ad- 
dressed by  the  viceroy  in  a  mild  and  soothing  speech.     Measures,  he 

*  See  Adolphotj  roL  i.  p-  409. 
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said,  were  adopted  and  carried  into  execution  for  promoting  the  maou- 
factures  and  trade  of  the  kingdom ;  through  the  economy  of  government 
no  new  aids  would  be  required,  and  every  thing  argued  prosperity  to 
Ireland,  if  harmony  in  the  senate  permitted  them  to  devise  the  best  mea- 
sares  for  stimulating  the  industry  of  the  people.  This  attempt  to  atone 
by  general  professions  of  good  will  for  specific  violence,  was  not  suc- 
cessful ;  no  mention  being  made  of  the  prorogation  of  parliament  and 
its  cause,  the  source  of  popular  discontent  still  remained.  The  vehe- 
ment ardour  of  the  Irish  character  burst  forth  in  outrage  against  govern- 
ment and  its  adherents ;  a  mob  armed  with  clul^s  and  cutlasses  surround- 
ed the  parliament  house,  attempted  to  impose  an  oath  upon  ministerial 
members,  and  proceeded  to  such  violence  as  required  military  force  to 
repress.  In  parliament,  opposition  was  powerful  and  strenuous;  instead 
of  agreeing  to  the  address,  they  proposed  an  amendment,  reprobating 
the  general  system  of  administration,  and  desiring  the  recall  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant.  Though  this  proposition  was  negatived,  yet  the  anti-minis- 
terial party  was  formidable  by  rank  and  talents,  and  supported  by  the 
voice  of  the  country ;  a  supply  of  money  not  being  wanted,  the  chief 
subject  of  contention  was  dormant,  and  the  session  was  short  and  unim- 
portant. During  the  recess  the  discontents  continued  to  glow,  while 
popular  writer^  fanned  the  flame,  and  the  Irish  became  more  violently 
incensed  against  the  ministerial  party,  especially  the  lord-lieutenant. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  parliament  was  again  assembled.  The 
viceroy  opened  it  with  a  speech,  which  was  severely  reprobated  in  both 
houses.  In  the  peers,  the  duke  of  Leinster  and  lord  Moira  very  strongly 
represented  the  distressed  and  discontented  state  of  the  country,  and 
imputed  it  to  the  viceroy.  The  same  arguments  were  supported  in  the 
house  of  commons  with  such  force  and  efiect  that  government  carried 
the  address  by  a  majority  of  only  five.  On  the  grand  question  of  a  mo- 
ney bill,  the  popular  party  proved  victorious.  The  commons  framed  a 
proposition  of  supply,  which  was  adopted  by  the  lords.  The  lord-lieuten- 
ant sent  the  bill  to  England,  whence  it  was  returned  with  three  material  al- 
terations by  the  British  council.  The  commons  of  Ireland  saw  that  the 
amendments  were  in  themselves  expedient,  but  indignantly  reprobated 
their  origination.  A  debate  ensued,  of  that  animated  eloquence  which 
generous  breasts  pour  out  on  questions  concerning  their  freedom.  Ope- 
rating on  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  the  popular  speeches  were  so  impress- 
ive, that  in  favour  of  ministry  there  was  not  even  a  division ;  and  thus  the 
vigorous  efforts  of  the  votaries  of  liberty  still  farther  approximated  the 
constitution  of  Ireland  to  the  constitution  of  Britain,  by  ascertaining  that 
the  contributions  of  the  people  must  originate  with  the  commissioners 
chosen  by  the  people.  Ireland  had  long  been  the  source  of  donatives  to 
the  creatures  of  administration  not  only  connected  with  herself,  but  be- 
longing to  Britain ;  and  many  pensions  on  the  Irish  establishment  were 
bestowisd  on  persons  from  whom  no  benefit  appeared  to  the  Irish  them- 
selves to  have  accrued  to  their  country.  The  reason  frequently  alleged 
by  government  for  such  grants  was,  that  the  receivers  or  their  connexions 
had  been  beneficial  to  the  whole  empire,  and  consequently  to  Ireland  as 
well  as  every  other  part  The  Irish  patriots,  in  a  great  number  of  in- 
stances, denied  this  allegation,  and  affirmed  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
sums  paid  for  Irish  pensions  was  without  any  adequate  advantage  to  their 
island,  or  indeed  to  Britain.    This  objection  they  in  a  certain  degree  ex- 
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tended  to  placemen :  various  holders  of  nominal  offices  with  real  sftlaries, 
receiving  their  emoluments  from  Ireland,  resided  in  England ;  the  popu- 
lar advocates  alleged  that  persons  so  circumstanced  were  mere  pension- 
ers under  another  name.  About  this  time  the  customs  and  excise  were 
placed  under  different  boards,  in  consequence  of  which  there  was  a  great 
increase  of  revenue  officers.  Opposition  proposed  a  resolution  for  ex- 
pressing a  disapprobation  of  the  change :  objecting  to  this  motion,  minis- 
ters contended  that  the  alteration  was  extremely  beneficial  in  preventing 
fhiuds  and  depredations.  Their  adversaries  replied,  that  manj  of  the 
persons  who  were  nomiiiated  officers  under  these  boards,  and  received 
salaries,  actually  resided  in  England,  and  contended  that  persons  resi- 
dent in  Britain  could  not  prevent  contraband  trade  in  Ireland.*  These 
arguments  appearing  to  a  majority  not  without  weight,  the  resolution  was 
carried,  and  though  inefficient  as  to  any  legislative  purpose,  manifested 
the  disposition  of  the  commons  to  confine  grants  within  the  bounds  of 
utility,  without  allowing  reins  to  ministerial  largesses.  While  patriotic 
senators  endeavoured  to  free  the  country  from  useless  incumbrances, 
ignorant  barbarians  carried  dissatisfaction  to  turbulent  outrage :  a  ban- 
ditti, associating  under  the  name  of  hearts  of  steely  perpetrated  horrid 
atrocities,  and  alarmed  the  whole  country  during  many  months.  The 
intervention  of  the  military  strength  restrained,  but  did  not  totally  sup- 
press desperadoes. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Ireland  in  October,  1772,  when  lord  Townshend 
was  recalled,  and  lord  Harcourt  appointed  viceroy.  Tills  nobleman  was 
individually  very  popular  among  the  Irish  ;  but  the  discontents  still  pre- 
vailedf  and  when  the  contest  with  the  colonies^ came  to  a  crisis,  Iri^h 
dissatisfaction  raged  with  augmented  fury.  The  disputeii  between  the 
popular  party  and  administration  in  Ireland,  naturally  excised  in  the  sister 
kingdom  a  very  warm  interest  concerning  their  American  fcllow^subjects, 
whom  the  discontented  in  Ireland  regarded  as  labouring  xinder  a  similar 
oppression  with  the  grievances  of  whieh  they '  themselves  complained. 
They  considered  the  British  govemmerat  proposing  to  render  both  Ice- 
land and  America  mere  provinces  of  Britain.  These  sentinients  were 
eagerly  promoted  by  American  agents,  who  represented  Ireland  as  toil- 
ing, that  England  might  wallow  in  luxury ;  the  labours  and  manufactures 
of  Ireland,  like  those  of  the  silk-worm,  were  of  little  moment  to  herself, 
and  served  only  tq  decorate  the  idle.  Such  suggestions  exactly  coinciding 
with  their  own  notions,  deeply  impressed  the  Irish,  who  observed  the  va- 
rious schemes  of  American  policy,  military  efforts,  and  turns  of  fortune, 
with  an  anxiety  almost  sympathetic :  of  the  people  of  all  ranks,  a  much 
greater  proportion  in  Ireland  were  friendly  to  the  colonies,  than  in  Eng- 
land. Great  numbers  appeared  ripe  for  even  imitating  (he  example  of 
the  revolted  provinces  ;  but  the  wisdom  of  Harcourt  avoiding  the  infatu- 
ation of  British  ministers,  employed  moderation  without  timidity,  and 
firmness  unmixed  with  violence.  Proceeding  in  a  course  directly  oppo- 
site to  that  which  lord  North  and  his  coadjutors  followed,  he  produced 
totally  contrary  effects;  while  they  lost  America,  he  saved  Ireland.  Dis- 
satisfaction indeed  continued,  but  from  the  time  of  his  'government  the 
object  of  the  disaffected  was  not  separation  from  Britain,  but  a  participa- 
tion of  benefits  through  a  closer  eoanexion.    At  the  period  to  which  the 

*  See  irisb  parliamentary  reports. 
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bistoiy  has  reached,  thq  priaci[>al  subject  of  complaiQt  among  the  Iriah 
was  the  restrictions  under  which  their  manufactures  and  trade  laboured^ 
from  the  illiberal  and  impolitic  system  of  British  monopoly.* 

During  the  first  seventeen  years  of  the  present  reign,  Scotland 
made  considerable  advances  in  various  departments  of  industry  and 
improvement.  Her  progress,  however,  was  such  as  rather  to  afford 
materials  of  reflection  to  the  philosophical  contemplator  of  general  re- 
sults, than  remarkable  events  for  the  recording  pen  of  the  hibtorian. 
The  acquirements  of  Scotland,  doubtless,  were  originally  owing  to 
the  ability,  virtue,  and  enterprise  of  her  people,  but  favourable  inci«- 
dents  and  measures  tended  powerfully  to  call  her  energies  into  efiec- 
tual  action.  The  prime  source  of  the  benefits  which  poured  upon 
Scotland  during  the  later  periods  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the 
union;  hence  arqse  her  .commerce  and  her  manufactures,  or  rather 
her  access  to  commerce,  and  excitement  to  manufactures.  Scotland 
was  not  locally  more  distant  front  the  scenes  of  valuable  trade  than 
England,  but  she  wanted  naval  force  to  protect  her  traffic,  and  secu* 
rity  to  her  nautical  enterprise  she  derived  from  the  navy  of  England. 
When  the  interests  of  the  poorer  country  were  identified  with  the 
interests  of  the  richer,  the  former  became  opulent  through  her  cha- 
racteristic industry  and  perseverance,  while  her  exertions  were  be- 
neficial to  her  partner  as  well  as  herself.  The  able  and  skilful  capi- 
talist, and  the  able  and  skilful  adventurer,  thus  acting  in  concert,  pro- 
moted reciprocal  and  mutual  benefit.  If  participation  of  English  trade 
brought  riches  to  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  Perth  and  Dundee,  Mont* 
rose  and  Aberdeen,  the  demands  of  these  cities,  and  the  appendant 
towns  and  districts,  enlarged  the  call  for  the  productive  labour  of 
England  ;  and  the  advantages  were  interchanged  by  action  and  re- 
action. Time  must  elapse  before,  in  a  new  system,  beneficial  causes 
produce  a  correspondent  effect:  the  union  very  early  evinced  its  be- 
nefits to  the  Scottish  nation  ;t  and  during  the  reign  of  George  I.  and 
II.  Scotland  considerably  rose  in  commerce  and  opulence;  political 
dissensions,  however,  impeded  her  advancement,  and  much  of  that 
ardour  and  perseverance  which  have  since  been  exercised  in  enter- 
prises profitable^  and  honourable  to  individuals  and  the  community, 
were  then  suspended  by  contest,  or  wasted  in  a  hopeless  cause.  Sus- 
pected, if  not  convicted,  of  adhering  to  principles  and  interests  hostile 
to  liberty  and  the  English  constitution,  Scotchmen  were  regarded 
with  a  jealous  eye,  and  avenues  which  political  establishment  had 
opened  to  profit  and  honour  were  obstructed  by  local  prejudice.  The 
ruin  of  rebel  hopes  proved  eventually  advantageous  to  the  great  body 
of  Scotchmen,  and  the  impediments  to  honourable  ambition  and  emo- 
lument were  removed.  The  comprehensive  policy  of  the  present  so- 
vereign regarded  neither  place  of  nativity  nor  political  party;  the 
empire  increasing  in  commerce^  the  means  of  opulence  and  aggran- 
dizement, Scotchmen  as  well  as  Englishmen  came  in  for  their  share  ; 
wealth  flowed  on  that  recently  poor  country,  not  only  from  her  own 
mercantile  residents,  but  from  bold,  keen,  and  assiduous  adventurers 

•  See  Wealth  of  Nations,  Aa«Mm. 

t  Insomuch  that  in  the  rebellion,  1715,  its  vehenicnt  opponents,  the  Jacobites, 
stipulated  with  (he  pretender  adherence  to  the  union,  if  he  should  prove  success- 
ful.  See  SmoUet  and  Cunningham. 
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whom  she  sent  ta  distant  regions  of  the  globe.  The  proceeds  of  Hin* 
dostan  manufactures  afforded  capitals  that  stimulated  the  industry  of 
Paisley ;  the  produce  of  the  Ghauts  cultivated  the  Grampians ;  and 
the  enriching  inundations  of  the  Ganges  fertilized  the  banks  of  the 
Tay.  While  such  an  opening  to  Scottish  adventure  enlarged  the  ca- 
pital that  nurses  the  useful  and  lucrative  arts,  other  consequences  re- 
sulting from  the  union  were  especially  favourable  to  Scottish  agri- 
culture. This  momentous  treaty  paved  the  way*  for  the  abolition  of 
the  heritable  jurisdictions,  which  formerly  enabled  Scottish  lords  to 
exercise  arbitrary  power  within  their  own  districts,  and  to  be  separate 
tyrants,  instead  of  being  an  order  of  men  enjoying  certain  privileges 
for  the  good  of  the  state* 

This  emendation  was  extremely  beneficial  to  agriculture  ;  formerly 
the  vassals  had  bestowed  a  servile  attendance  on  their  chieftain,  at 
whose  call  they  had  been  obliged  to  repair  to  his  castle,  and  neglect 
their  own  private  affairs.  In  that  dependent  state  they  had  estimated 
themselves  and  each  other  according  to  their  place  in  the  favour  of 
their  liege  lord,  and  their  chief  occupation  had  been  to  court  his  good 
graces  by  being  lounging  retainers  about  his  mansion.  Emancipated 
from  thraldom,  they  attended  to  the  cultivation  of  their  lands :  the 
generous  pride  of  personal  independence  succeeded  the  contemptible 
vanity  which  had  been  gratified  by  second  hand  importance.  To  in- 
dependence the  surest  road  was  industry ;  the  subject  for  the  em- 
ployment of  their  industry  was  their  hitherto  neglected  land ;  to  their 
inferiors  they  communicated  a  portion  of  that  independence  which 
they  possessed  and  began  to  enjoy  ;  they  let  their  farms  upon  long 
leases,  and  dispensed  with  the  most  humiliating  services ;  by  the  se- 
curity of  their  tenures  the  tenants  were  stimulated  to  unusual  indus- 
try. With  this  deliverance  from  feudal  servitude,  no  doubt,  the  in- 
crease of  manufactures  and  commerce  very  powerfully  co-operated  to 
the  promotion  of  agriculture :  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, mutually  and  reciprocally  advanced  each  other,  and  conjointly 
tended  to  form  that  middling  class,  which,  though  not  before  existing 
in  Scotland,  has  in  England  proved  the  most  efficacious  supporters 
of  our  laws,  liberty,  and  constitution.  As,  however,  the  operation  of 
political  causes  is  generally  gradual,  the  progress  of  husbandry  was 
not  hitherto  universal  in  Scotland  ;  in  the  lowland  districts  it  had 
made  such  considerable  advances  as  to  equal  most  counties  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  highland  frontiers  gentlemen  were  beginning  to  know 
the  use  of  fertilising  composts  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
climate,  and  by  means  of  these  to  establish  a  regular  rotation  of  crops : 
but  opinion  and  usage  surviving  institution,  the  encouragement  to 
farmers  was  in  those  districts  inadequate.  The  tenements  were  too 
small  to  admit  an  accumulation  of  capital  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  improvement ;  and  few  leases  being  granted,  the  precarious  depen- 
dence of  the  tenure  prevented  every  expenditure  that  was  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  productiveness  of  a  single  year.  Some  landed 

*  The  deitruction  of  feudal  vassalage  never  could  have  happened  had  Scotland 
retained  a  separate  legislature;  because  most  of  the  members  of  that  parliament, 
from  vanity,  pride^  and  ambition,  would  have  opposed  a  measure  which  reduced 
them  from  being  pettv  princes  on  their  own  estates,  to  an  equal  submission  to  the 
laws  with  tlieir  vassals  and  even  poorest  tenants. 
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proprietors,  however)  amoDg  the  vallies  of  the  Grampians  exercised 
a  liberal  and  wise  policy  in  the  allotment  of  their  farms,  by  letting 
such  quantities  of  land  as  to  admit  the  full  employment  of  the  tenant's 
skill,  and  granting  leases  which  stimulated  his  industry.  The  benefi- 
cial effects  which  accrued  to  such  judicious  landlords,  influenced 
others,  and  the  prospect  of  agricultural  improvement  in  those  dis- 
tricts was  favourable.  A  succession  of  cold  seasons  some  years  be- 
fore, had  damped  the  spirit  of  agricultural  improvement ;  but  these 
terminated  in  1773,*  and  were  followed  by  fruitful  seasons.  In  more 
remote  and  barren  parts  of  the  highlands,  during  the  years  of  scarcity, 
extreme  indigence  prevailed,  and  the  evils  were  dreadfully  aggrava- 
ted by  subordinate  oppression. »  Though  dissolved  by  law,  the  feudal 
system  here  continued  in  fact,  without  the  patriarchal  sentiments 
which  had  rendered  the  chieftain  and  his  retainers  one  large  family. 
The  proprietors  having  assigned  their  lands  in  Large  allotments  td 
tacksmen^  who,  both  in  situation  and  conduct,  bore  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  middle^men  who  are  so  oppressive  to  the  Irish  peasantry^ 
great  emigrations  took  place.  For  improving  the  state  of  the  people, 
the  only  effectual  means  of  repressing  this  spirit,  attempts  were  miide 
to  stimulate  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  to  s.eek  from  the  ocean  tkose 
riches,  which  the  coldness  of  the  climate  and  the  barrenness  of  the 
soil  denied  to  their  industrious  efforts.  Various  projects  were  formed 
for  promoting  the  fisheries,  but  hitherto  with  very  partial  success. 
The  influence  of  the  union  began  to  extend  even  to  the  remote  high- 
lands: gentlemen  in  the  army  .or  other  professions  became  conversant 
with  English  sentiments  and  principles,  learned  a  respect  for  the 
rights  and  happiness  of  their  fellow  men,  and  perceived  that  by  en- 
couraging activity  and  enterprise  among  their  tenants,  they  would 
eventually  render  them  more  productive.  But  this  spirit  was  not  yet 
become  general;  many  of  the  lower  proprietors,  as  well  as  of  the 
higher  class,  whose  range  of  observation,  thought,  and  sentiment  was 
narrowed  within  the  circle  of  their  domains,  preferred  lordly  supre- 
macy over  humble  dependents,  to  all  the  benefita  accruing  to  a  land- 
lord from  an  independent  cultivator  of  his  lands  on  the  terms  of  fair 
reciprocity  between  man  and  man.   Light  and  civilization  required  to 

*  Here  I  think  it  will  not  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  mention  a  theory  which 
was  formed  by  the  peasants  of  AthoT,  a  district  of  Perthshire,  conderning  the  se- 
vere years,  the  natural  cause  of  their  continuance  and  termination,  as  it  illustrates 
the  character  and  notions  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  an  extensive  and  populous  dis- 
trict. Acute  and  intelligent,  with  thejr  time  not  fully  occupied  by  rural  business» 
the  highlanders  are  much  addic'ted  to  speculation,  especially  on  physical  subjects^ 
which  make  a  forcible  impression  on  their  senses  and  observation.  The  eolu  sea- 
sons that  had  sterilized  their  fields  were  naturally  the  chief  topics  of  their  dis- 
course. Desirous  of  ascertaining  the  cause,  inthe  want  of  facts,  like  much  deeper 
philosophers,  they  had  recourse  to  conjecture.  The  favourite  hypothesis  was, 
that  Scotland  had  revoWed  within  the  influence  of  a  frozen  star,  and  wotrid  become 
colder  and  colder  as  long  as  this  attraction  lasted.  In  the  ydar  177 ^y  the  king*i 
astronomer,  Mr.  Maskelync,  came  to  that  country,  with  the  view  of  n^akrng  o|)ser- 
vations  from  one  of  the  highest  mountains;  Shichallion  was  accordingly  chosen* 
The  theorists  apprehended  his  object  was  to  melt  the  frozen  star:  the  season 
proved  at  first  extremely  rainy,  which  they  impofed  to  the  dissolution  of  the  frost, 
but  it  afterwards  became  warm  and  genial,  which  they  attributed  to  the  complete 
success  of  the  experiment.  Such  was  their  belief  at  the  time,  and  long  after,  as  I 
myself  know ;  and  I  have  heard  that  among  the  old  it  continues  to  this  day. 
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be  moch  more  perfectlf  diffused,  before  the  energies  of  the  high- 
landers  were  employed  to  the  degree  of  advantage  of  which  their 
combined  talents,  resolution,  and  enterprise  are  susceptible. 

*  The  lower  ranks  in  Scotland  have  a  greater  proportion  of  know- 
ledge, than  corresponding  classes  in  many,  other  countries.  One  great 
branifeh  of  the  study  even  of  peasants  and  mechanics,  (strange  to  say  I) 
is  metaphysical  divinity.  The  equalizing  spirit  of  presbyierianism,  in 
matters  of  faith  pays  much  less  regard  to  human  authority,  than  is  be- 
flitowed  by  the  votaries  of  hierarchical  establishments ;  and  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  find  a  day  labourer  contending  with  the-  parson 
of  tKe  parish  concerning  intei'pretations  of  scripture  and  points  of  or- 
thodoxy. Connected  with  this  anxious  care  for  the  doctrines  of  the 
church,  is  a  no  less  vigilant  watchfulness  for  her  government.  While 
England  was  so  much  occupied  by  Wilkes  and  the  colonies,  Scotland, 
wttli9ttt  being  regardless  of  these,  was  chiefly  agitated  by  questions 
concerning  the  source  of  clerical  appointments.  The  law  of  the  land 
established  patronage,  either  of  the  crown,  public  bodies,  or  indivi- 
duals :  a  great  body  in  the  chuixh,  headed  by  Robertson,  supported 
the^ominuance  of  the  law  as  it  stood ;  a  smaller  but  considerable  bo« 
dyin  the  church,  supported  by  numerous  votaries  among  the  peopler 
desired  an  abolition  of  the  law  of  patronage  ;  and  until  that  should  be 
effected,  such  a  modification  in  its  execution  as  would  eventually 
amount  to  popular  election.*  After  the  re-establishment  of  the  law  of 
patronage  in  1713,  the  clergy  found  the  people  extremely  averse  to 
the  revived  mode,  which  they  considered  as  a  remnant  of  episcopacy^ 
and  even  of  popery ;  and  many  of  their  owp  body  entertained  a  similar 
opinion.  It  was  a  maxim  in  presbyterjan  government,  from  John 
Kno3t  downwards,  that  a  presentee,  although  perfectly  well  qualified, 
end  unexceptionable  in  life  and  doctrine,  was  nevertheless  inadmissi- 
ble to' his  clerical  office,  till  the  concurrence  of  the  people  who  were 
to  be  under  his  ministry,  had  been  re^;ularly  ascertained.  The  form 
of  expt^essing  this  concurrence  was  by  the  subscription  of  a  paper 
term'ied  a  ca//,  and  many  of  the  clergy  would  refuse  the  lawful  pre- 
sentee, unless  he  had  in  his  favour  this  expression  of  parochial  appro- 
bation; thus  the  mode  intended  and  ordained  by  the'law  of  the  land 
was  transgressed,  and  the  people  were  gratified  by  a  violation  of  the 
statute.  During  the  first  years  cf  the  present  reign  this  subject  was 
very  strongly  debated  under  two  views,  judicial  process  in  the  pre- 
sent circumstances,  and  the  expediency  of  application  for  a  total  re- 
peal of  the  law.  On  the  first  question  which  came  before  almostevery 
meeting;  of  the  general  assembly  in  some  case  of  appeal,  the  support- 
ers ojf  calla  argued  from  the  maxims  of  presbyierianism  and  repeated 
practice,  which  they  endeavoured  to  establish  as  usage  and  common 
law  J  and^i-oip  t"he  general  spirit  of  liberty.  The  advocates  of  patron- 
age argued  from  the  express  statute,  which  every  judge  is  bound  to 
follow,  whatever  may  be  his  own  private  or  individual  maxima  or 
opinions;  and  contended  that  practice  never  can  be  pleaded  in  opposi- 
tion to  positive  law.  A  great  majority  of  the  people,  as  might  be  na- 
turally expected,  adhered  to  those  clergy  who  proposed  to  allow  such 

•  See  Dt.  Hill's  paper  on  this  subject,  m  quoted  by  Mr.  Stewtrt  in  bti  Life  of 
Bobert0on,  p.  139,  ate.,  which  exhibits  a  very  misterly  view  of  this  qaettion,  but 
m  moreidetaU  \hm\l  would  suit  the  purposes  of  tliii  histoi7  ^  iranscribe. 
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weight  to  popular  sufFrage,  and  the  clerical  opponents  of  patronagf 
were,  as  a  body,  the  chief  favourites  of  the  multitude.    Among  them 
there  were  many  individuals  of  respectable  talents,  and  some  of  trans* 
cendent  abilities  ;*  but  the  great  mass  of  clerical  erudition,  and  the 
brightest  luminaries  of  literary  genius,  were  on  the  side  of  existing 
law.    Against  particular  exercises,  as  well  as  the  general  principle  of 
patronage,  an  outcry  was  raised,  which  disturbed  Scotland   much 
longer  than  the  Middlesex  election  agitated  England.    In   1766,  the 
leaders  of  the  popular  party  proposed  an  application  to  the  legislature 
for  the  abolition  of  patronage ;  but  after  a  very  able  debate,  their  m^^ 
tion  was  rejected.    From  that  time  no  regular  attempt  was  made  tp 
change  the.  law,  although  on  every  judicial  question  within  its  opera- 
tion it  continued  to  be  reprobated  by- the  votaries  of  popular  election. 
Scotland,  during  this  period,  was  peculiarly  distinguished  ibr  literary 
effort.     In  the  preceding  yeart  died  David  Hume,  whose  writings  must 
occupy  such  an  important  share  in  a  history  of  the  learning  of  the  eigh« 
teenth  century.     As  a  profound  and  comprehensive  philosopher,  Hume 
had  few  equals.     The  powers^  of  his  understanding  were  extraordinary 
in  natural  acuteness  and  strength,  and  sharpened  and  invigorated  by  as* 
siduous  exercise ;  his  knowledge  was  extensive,  accurate  and  multifari- 
ous ;  his  faculty  of  communication  w&s  proportioned  to  his  talents  and 
acquisitions ;  his  language  is  plain,  easy,  varying  with  the  subject,  fre- 
quently elegant,  and  always  strong,  without  any  apparent  effort.     Such 
intellectual  abilities,  however,  even  though  accompanied  by  integrity  and 
benevolence,  were  not  uniformly  directed  to  the  real  benefit  of  mankind. 
With  valuable  good  that  accrued  from  this  sage,  there  was  mixed  an 
alloy  of  evil.'    His  enmity  to  the  religion  of  his  country,  was  pernicious 
in  proportion  to  the  ingenuity  of  his  sophistry,  and  the  extent  of  his 
fame.  His  Treatise  upon  Human  J^ature^  from  false  principles,  by  a  sub- 
tle system  of  inferences,  endeavoured  to  establish  conolusions  contra- 
dictory to  common  sense,  and  rarely  has  greater  genius  been  exerted  in 
discovering  important  and  beneficial  truths,  than  are  here  exercised  to 
impress  extravagant  absurdities  :  seldom  has  mind  more  powerfully  dis- 
played its  energies  than  in  trying  to  disprove  its  own  existence.;];    Wild 
and  visionary  as  the  system  is,  yet  there  are  many  Observations  of  the 
highest  value  :  and  the  author's  mode,  together  with  his  example,  stimu- 
lated readers  to  a  degree  of  intellectual  exercise  which  strengthened 
their  understandings ;  the  examination  of  false  o^  erroneous  subtlety 
eventually  faciKtated  the  attainment  of  truth.     The  publication  of  these 
notions  was  moreover  of  signal  service  to  the  science  of  pneumatology, 
in  the  answers  which  they  called  forth.    Of  these  the  most  distinguished 
were  Beattie's  Essay  upon  Truth ;  which  in  a  popular,  animated,  and 
impressive  manner,  expatiated  on  the  wild  theories  that  Hume  support- 
ed ;  and  Reid's  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  on  the  Principles  of  Com- 
mon Sense.    >  By  rousing  the  investigating  powers  of  this  very  profound 
philosopheri  Mr.  Hume  has  beea  the  means  of  enlarging  man's  know- 
ledge of  his  own  faculties.     The  infidelity  of  Hume,  mischievous  as  it 

*  Sach  as  Drs.  Erskine  and  Webster.;  but«  beyond  all.  Dr.  Dick.    See  Stew- 
art's Life  of  Robertson. 
t  August,  1776. 
^  See  Hume's  theory  of  ideas  and  tmpreaions,  Ti-eaHse  of  Buman  Mitur$, 
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IS"  in  itself,  has  incited  the  friends  of  religion  to  add  new  mnniments  to 
the  Christian  faith.  The  Essay  on  Miracles,  and  the  Natural  History 
f]f  Religion,  produced  from  the  ability  and  learning  both  of  Scotland* 
and  Englandf  answers  which  constitute  valuable  additions  to  rationai 
theology ;  and  thus  the  aberrations  of  genius,  corrected  by  sound  reason- 
ing an^  wisdom,  serve  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth.  The  impression, 
however,  of  the  Huroean  infidelity  was  by  no  means  effaced :  so  re- 
nowned an  author  gave  a  currency  to  his  opinions  which  they  long  re- 
tained, and  at  the  period  before  us  they  were  extremely  prevalent  among 
youthful  men  of  letters.  The  moral  system  of  the  philosopher,  though 
far  less  objectionable  than  his  religion,  is  not  without  its  defects ;  pro- 
"bably  less  in  the  intention  of  the  author,  than  the  interpretation  which  his 
principles  may  admit.  Identifying  virtue  with  u^lity,  and  not  exactly 
marking  the  boundaries  of  that  utility  which  he  denominates  virtuous,  he 
has  misled  inferior^  theorists  into  very  absurd  and  pernicious  conclu- 
sions. His  scheme,  implicitly  and  indiscriminately  adopted,  tends  to 
render  indefinite  expediency,  private  interest,  and  state  policy,  the  springs 
of  human  conduct,  instead  of  conscience  and  religion ;  but  though  this 
treatise  cannot  be  admitted,  at  least  by  the  Votaries  of  revealed  or  even 
natural  theology,  as  a  just  and  salutary  system  of  morals,  the  illustra- 
tions and  incidental  remarks  contain  a  portion  of  wisdom,  which,  apart 
from  his  other  works,  would  be  sufficient  to  evince,  the  profound  ability 
of  the  author.  '  The  politics  of  Hume  are  differently  estimated  accord- 
ing to  the  previous  opinions  which  their  examiners  have  formed.  One 
observation  id  obvious,  that  though  he  verges  to  the  notions  of  the  tones 
concerning  government,  he  inculcates  his  doctrines  on  a  very  dif&rent 
principle.  Far  from  having  recourse  to  divine  right,  he  only  carries  his 
moral  doctrineof  expediency  to  affairs*  of  state;  and  infers,  that  in  the 
usual  course  of  conduct,  it  is  safer  for  the  individual  and  society  to  ac- 
quiesce in  partial  abuses  than  to  attempt  correction  by  force,  and  this  is 
the  whole  extent  of  Hume's  toryism ;  so  that,  according  to  him,  com- 
pliance or  refijsal  comes  to  be  a  mere  question  of  prudence  in  the  exist- 
ing case.§ 

Writings  contrary,  to  the  observation  and  experience  of  mankind  are 
rarely  lasting.  The  metaphysical  paradoxes  of  this  extraordinary  man 
are  not  the  foundation  of  his  permanent  fame ;  the  work  which  conse- 
crates Hume  to  inrrmortality  is  that  monument  of  his  genius,  which  leav- 
ing speculative  subtlety,  descends  to  be  the  vehicle  of  practical  wisdom. 
His  history  is  pt-obably  the  first  composition  of  that  important  species 
which  is  to  be  found  in  ancient  or  modern  times ;  not  less  penetrating 
and  profound  than  Tacitus  and  Thu'cydidcs,  he  has  chosen  a  subject  that 
admitted  of  greater  extent  and  variety  than  eitlier  of  the^a  illustrious 
writers;  he  has  exhibited  man  as^rogrcssively  advancing  from  barba- 
rism and  ignorance  to  civilization  and  knowledge  ;  apd  in  all  these  situa- 
tions, employments,  and  exertions,  which  develop  his  intellectual  and 
moral  character;  the  narrative  is  interesting  and  deeply  engages  the 
reader ;  the  materials  are  arranged  with  the  clearness  of  a  mind  thatsur- 

•  Dr.  Campbell.  f  ^^'  Hurd. 

♦  See  Godwin's  Political  Justice,  passim, 

S  Hence  Dr.  Jphnson  calls  Hume  a  tory  by  accident,  and  not  from  principle. 
Bee  Boswell. 
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yeyed  every  part  and  the  whole  of  its  subject ;  the  civil,  ecclesiasticalt 
political,  and  literary  features  of  the  times  are  exactly  and  strongly  de- 
lineated ;  throughout  this  grand  production,  we  perceive  the  critic  of  com- 
bioed  taste  and  science,  the  philosopher,  the  politician,  the  successful 
investigator  and  exhibitor  of  active  man.  £very  friend  to  Christianity 
must  regret  that  there  is,  in  such  an  estimable  work,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  matter  which  is  really  inimical  to  religion,  though  professedly  in- 
tended to  expose  to  ridicule,  contempt,  and  censure,  some  of  the  su- 
perstitions that  assumed  its  name ;  but  the  sceptical  impressions  that 
render  such  strictures  dangerous,  are  only  temporary ;  whereas  the  be- 
nefit of  the  illustrious  lessons  of  wisdom  will  endure  as  long  as  the  lan- 
guage that  conveys  them  is  known,  and  as  judgment  exists  to  appreciate 
excellence.  With  the  Cor3rpheus  of  Scottish  literature  many  others  were 
nearly  cotetnporary.  Having  founded  his  fame  in  the  former  reign,  Ro- 
bertson, in  the  present,  raised  a  isplendid  superstructure ;  the  historian 
of  Charles  Y.  traced  the  connexion  between  ancient  and  modern  man, 
in  the  old  world  ;  then  winging  his  flight  to  the  new,  he  exhibited  the 
spectacle  of  savage  life  in  a  more  just  and  striking  form  than  is  elsewhere 
to  be  found.  On  nations  in  the  cradle  of  society  he  bestowed  a  patient 
investigation  and  able  deduction  in  exhibiting  the  wants  and  character  of 
their  infant  state ;  by  unity  of  design,  skilful  selection,  and  masterly  exe- 
cution, he  presented  an  exact,  glowing,  and  interesting  picture ;  he  be- 
stowed on  his  story  and  characters  almost  dramatic  animation  ;  while  the 
impressive  description  of  the  poet  did  not  preclude  the  truth  of  the  his- 
torian, or  the  reflection  of  the  philosopher.  In  his  inquiries  into  the 
bodily  constitution  of  the  Americans ;  the  qualities  of  their  minds;  their 
domestic,  civil,  and  political  state  and  institutions  ;  their  arts,  their  re- 
ligion, their  manners,  and  their  customs ;  he,  instead  of  imputing  their 
character  and  condition  to  physical  nature,  with  vigorous  sense,  and 
sound  philosophy,  ascribes  them  to  moral  and  political  causes.  The 
success  of  Hume  and  of  Robertson  stimulated  historical  adventure  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  >  and  contributed  to  rouse  a  writer  fitted 
for  transmitting  to  posterity  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  first  volumes  excited  a  curiosity  and  expectation  which  it  required 
historical  powers  of  the  highest  kind  to  gratify  in  the  subsequent  efibrts. 
These  illustrious  writers  chose  some  specific,  though  grand  portion  of 
story,  as  the  subject  of  their  exhibition  of  human  nature.  Ferguson  pre- 
sented man  under  a  more  general  view;  The  Essay  on  civil  Society 
traced  the  species  through  all  the  varieties,  progression,  and  declension 
of  the  social  state ;  from  the  first  perceptions  of  sense  to  the  general  con- 
clusions of  science;  the  earliest  operations  of  sentiment  and  reason  to 
the  heights  of  niioral  and  political  knowledge;  and  following  barbarity 
through  various  stages,  conducted  it  to  refinement ;  until  politeness  de- 
generated into  enervation,  and  effeminate  vice  destroyed  what  manly  vir- 
tue had  acquired.  Smith  unfolded  the  philosophy  of  political  economy, 
and  promulgated  the  rules  and  conduct  by  which  individuals  and  nations 
might  arrive  at  opulence,  and  the  various  speties  of  productive  industry 
might  be  exerted  with  the  greatest  success.  £lair  gave  to  the  public  the 
first  volume  of  sermons  which  decorated  christian  morality  with  all  the 
charms  of  refined  taste  and  polished  composition,  and  by  persuasive 
eloquence  impress^]  beneficial  truth.    Home  introduced  the  tragic  muse 
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into  the  Scottish  woods,  rendered  the  bonks  of  the  Carron  as  ioteresting 
as  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  engaged  the  heart  for  sir  Malcolna's 
Matilda  as  if  she  had  heen  PriuU's  Belvidera.  These  were  among  the 
inost  distinguished  efforts  in  philosophy,  history,  and  poetry,  by.  which 
Scotland  aspired  at  literary  fame,  not  unworthy  of  the  partner  with  whom 
•he  was  now  happily  united ;  whose  liberal  munificence  springing  from 
tiie  energy  of  freedom,  affords  to  every  species  of  beneficial  talents  the 
strongest  motives  for  ezartion  and  display. 
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Conduct  of  Frtnce  and  Spain. — Changing  sentimenti  oF  the  French-^Meetiny 
of  parliament. — Ring's  speech  declares  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  war.— > 
Debates  on  the  address. — Inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  nation. — Lord  Chatham 
takes  an  active  part  in  parliament. — Renewal  of  the  law  for  detaining  suspected 
persons. — Mr.  Pux's  grand  plan  of  inquify  into  the  state  of  the  nation — allowed 
under  modifications. — ^News  arrives  of  Burgoyne's  fkte.— Different  conduct  of 
lord  North  and  lord  George  Gennaine. — Operations  of  ministers  during  the  re- 
cess — Voluntaiy  contributions  for  levying  new  regimenta. — Propriety  of  these 
discussed  in  parliament. — Mr.  Fox's  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  nation.— Mr. 
Burke's  motion  respecting  the  employment  of  Indians. — Lord  North's  plan  of 
negotiation  with  the  colonies. — ^Commissioners  appointed. — Hostile  intimation 
from  France. — Mr.  Pox's  proposed  inquiry  thereon  into  the  «tate  of  the  navy..^ 
His  inquiry  into  the  plan  and  preparations  of  the  Canada  expedition. — Schism 
in  opposition,  on  the  question  of  American  independence. — Discussion  on  the 
subject  in  the  house  of  peers- — Last  efforts  of  lord  Chatham. — His  illness,  death, 
and  character. — Tributes  of  respect  and  gratitude  paid  to  his  memory  by  par- 
liament— Application  to  parliament  in  favour  of  Ireland.-- Consideration  post- 
poned.— Repeal  of  king  William's  act  respecting  Roman  catholics. — Supplies.-^ 
IVays  and  means,  and  taxes. — Motion  for  an  inquiry  respecting  expenditure*-- 
rejected.— Dignified  speech  of  his  majesty  at  the  close  of  the  nation. 

Whils  Britain  was  engaged  in  so  momentous  a  contest^  her  Eu- 
ropean  neighbours  anxiously  watched  operations  and  events.  France 
and  Spain  opened  their  points  to  American  ships  so  early  as  1776,  and 
treated  the  colonists  in  every  respect  as  an  independent  people.  The 
laws  for  prohibiting  commerce  between  Britain  and  her  opponents, 
ultimately  punished  only  Britain  herself:  precluded  from  trade  with 
the  parent  state,  the  provincials  supplied  the  deficiency  from  the 
markets  of  our  rivals.  Not  contented  with  reaping  the  benefit  of  the 
new  traffic,  the  great  Bourbon  kingdoms  abetted  tlie  revolters  in  their 
hostilities ;  their  privateers  were  openly  received,  and  their  prizes 
publicly  sold,  in  the  French  and  Spanish  ports.  The  French  furnished 
the  provincials  with  artillery  and  all  kinds  of  warlike  stores ;  their  en« 
gineers  and  officers  carried  skill  and  discipline  to  the  American  ar- 
mies. Two  principles  prompted  our  potent  neighbours  to  assist  the 
revolted  colonies;  the  ancient  spirit  of  rivalry  determined  the  court, 
and  the  modern  sentiments  of  liberty  instigated  the  people.  The  lite- 
rary efforts  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  had  been  chiefly  employed  on 
works  of  fancy  and  taste,  or  of  physical  research,  but  now  began  to 
take  a  different  direction,  and  to  investigate  theological  and  political 
philosophy.  It  required  little  penetration  to  perceive,  that  both  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  establishments  of  France  were  extremely  de- 
fective ;  that  they  nourished  superstition  instead  of  true  religion,  and 
sought  the  gratification  of  the  court  instead  of  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple. Having  discovered  these  imperfections,  many  now  ran  into  the 
contrary  extreme :  Voluire,  D'Alembert,  Uelvetius,  and,  above  all, 
Rousseau,  gave  the  tone  to  fashionable  literature :  great  numbers  of 
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the  nobility  and  gentry  became  deists  and  republicans ;  and  as  the 
friends  of  a  commonwealth,  they  were  easily  induced  to  favour  the 
revoUers  from  a  monarchical  government.  Mild,  gentle,  and  indo- 
lent, if  left  to  himself,  the  king  would  have  been  little  inclined  to  bos- 
tilities :  but  those  who  had  the  greatest  influence  with  him  were  of  a 
vciy  different  character :  his  queen,  Marie  Antoinette  of  Austria,  hav- 
ing the  enterprising  spirit  of  her  mother,  was  desirous  of  promoting 
the  glory  and  power  of  the  crown  to  which  she  was  afiianced,  and 
humbling  its  rival.  The  duke  de  Choiseul,  always  an  enemy  to  the 
enterprising  rival  of  France,  eagerly  promoted  the  cause  of  the  Ame- 
ricans against  England.  Sartine,  the  naval  minister,  hoped  that  a  war 
"With  England,  when  so  much  of  her  strength  was  employed  against 
her  late  subjects,  would  attain  his  favourite  object,  the  exaltation  of 
the  French,  and  the  depression  of  the  British  navy.  These  disposi- 
tions were  promoted  by  the  Atnerican  ambassadors ;  first,  partially  by 
Messrs.  Silas  Dean  and  Arthur  Lee,  and  afterwards  more  effectually 
and  completely  by  the  illustrbus  Franklin.  Having  reached  the  high- 
est distinctions  as  a  natural  philosopher,  this  sage  eclipsed  the  glory 
of  his  physical  theories  by  his  political  practice ;  patriotically  devoted 
to  his  native  country,  he  was  warmly  attached  to  the  British  interest, 
while  he  considered  it  as  compatible  with  the  welfare  of  America.  He 
had  sojourned  many  years  in  the  metropolis,  and  from  his  extraordi- 
nary talents  was  connected  with  able  men  of  all  ranks :  he  strenuously 
deprecated  the  measures  of  government,  and  uniformly  foretold  that 
the  consequences  would  be  fatal.  Finding  the  proceedings  of  admi- 
nistration daily  more  hostile  to  the  colonies,  and  that  no  petitions 
would  be  received  or  regarded,  he  withdrew,  to  assist  his  native  land, 
preparing  for  war,  which  he  now  deemed  unavoidable.  He  encouraged 
her  efforts,  increased  her  resources,  and  presided  in  arranging  her 
plans  and  forming  her  government.  Having  employed  his  inventive 
genius  and  profound,  wisdom  in  providing  the  means  of  internal  secu- 
rity to  his  country,  he  next  undertook  to  procure  her  the  most  useful 
foreign  assistance.  Arrived  at  Paris,  Franklin  was  courted  by  all 
ranks  as  the  philosopher,  the  politician,  th^  enemy  of  England,  and 
the  friend  of  liberty.  He  succeeded  in  determining  the  court  of 
France  to  a  war  apparently  pregnant  with  discomfiture  and  distress 
to  Britain,  but  destined  eventually  to  recoil  on  the  aggressor.  The 
state  of  France  was  at  this  time  favourable  to  financial  resources :  in 
1776,  M.  Neckar  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  t^  his 
skill  and  industry  so  much  reduced  the  national  expenditure,  and  im- 
proved the  revenue,  that  the  king  saw  himself  in  a  condition  to  en- 
counter England  without  subjecting  his  people  to  new  taxes.  Gredt 
warlike  preparations  were  carried  on  during  the  year  1777;  but,  as 
the  prophetic  wisdom  of  Chatham  had  foretold,  France  continued  to 
abstain  from  actual  hostility,  until  the  event  of  the  contest  with  the  co- 
lonies should  be  ascertained.  Thoroughly  informed  of  the  mighty 
force  which  Britain  was  employing  in  America,  from  her  experience 
of  British  valour  and  conduct  she  could  pot  reasonably  anticipate  the 
ineffectual  result  of  partial  success,  or  the  decisive  completion  of  dis- 
aster. The  hopes  of  England,  she  knew  from  the  late  campaign,  had 
been  extremely  sanguine ;  but  they  had  in  no  quarter  been  fulfilled, 
and  in  one  bad  entirely  been  blasted. 
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The  calamity  of  Saratoga  finally  decided  the  counsels  of  France ; 
the  moment  of  humiliation  and  debasement  was  chosen  by  the  court  of 
Versailles  to  give  a  fatal  blow  to  the  formidable  power  of  her  rival. 
Spain  was  no  less  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  Amercans:  but  ha- 
rassed and  fatigued  by  her  wars  with  the  barbarians  of  Africa,  though 
as  prone  to  hostilities  with  England  as  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bour- 
bonsy  she  was  not  equally  prepared  for  immediate  commencement. 

Parliament  met  the  20th  of  November ;  at  that  time  intelligence 
had  not  been  received  of  the  .disastrous  fate  of  Burgoyne's  expedition, 
and  the  progressive  advantages  of  general  Howe,  with  the  force  under 
his  command,  justified  the  expectation  of  much  more  signal  and  im- 
portant successes,  than  those  that  were  actually  attained,  when  the 
general,  instead  of  pursuing  Washington,  closed  the  campaign  in  the 
dissipation  of  Philadelphia.  His  majesty's  speech  spoke  hope  and  con* 
fidence.  Having  afforded  his  servants  the  means  of  victory,  the  king 
concluded  that  they  would  be  employed  with  effect.*  The  powers  (he 
said)  committed  by  parliament  to  the  crown  had  been  faithfully  ex- 
erted; and  he  trusted,  that  the  conduct  and  courage  of  the  officers, 
with  the  spirit  and  intrepidity  of  the  soldiers,  would  be  attended  with 
important  success.  Persuaded  that  both  houses  would  see  the  ncftea- 
sity  of  preparing  for  such  further  operations  as  the  contingencies  of 
the  war  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  rebels  might  render  expedient,  his 
majesty  was  for  that  purpose  pursuing  the  proper  measurea  for  keep- 
ing the  land  forces  complete  to  their  present  establishments ;  if  "he 
should  have  occasion  to  increase  them,  a  reliance  was  placed  on  the 
zeal  and  public  spirit  of  parliament  to  enable  him  to  make  the  requi- 
site augmentation.  Although  repeated  assurances  %vere  received  of 
the  pacific  disposition  of  foreign  powers,  yet,  as  the  armaments  in  the 
ports  of  Fnilnce  and  Spain  were  continued,  he  judged  it  advisable  to 
make  a  considerable  addition  to  our  naval  force  ;  it  being  equally  tlie 
determined  resolution  of  the  king  not  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe, 
and  to  be  a  faithful  guardian  of  the  honour  of  his  crown,  and  the 
rights  of  his  people.  He  informed  the  commons,  that  the  various  ser- 
vices which  had  been  mentioned  wotild  unavoidably  require  large  sup- 
plies ;  and  assured  them  that  nothing  could  relieve  his  mind  from 
the  concern  which  it  felt  for  the  burthens  imposed  on  his  subjects, 
but  a  conviction  that  they  were  absolutely  necessary  for  their  honour 
and  safety.  His  majesty  was  resolved  to  pursue  the  measures  in 
which  they  were  now  engaged  for  the  re-establishment  of  constitu- 
tional subordinationf  and  still  hoped  that  the  deluded  multitude  would 
return  to  their  duty.  The  restoration  of  peace,  order,  and  confidence# 
to  his  American  colonies,  he  would  consider  as  the  greatest  happiness 
of  his  life,  and  the  chief  glory  of  his  reign.  The  addresses,  as  usual, 
echoed  the  speech ;  and  their  supporters  not  only  justified  the  mea- 
sures of  government^  but  expatiated  on  the  bentjicial  con9eguence$ 
which  they  had  produced,  and  on  the  flourishing  state  of  public  af- 
fairs. The  opponents  of  ministers  proposed  an  amendment,  request* 
ing  his  ipajesty  to  adopt  some  measures  to  accommodate  the  differ- 
ences with  America:  and  recommending  a  cessation  of  all  hostUitieSf 
in  order  to  effectuate  so  desirable  a  purpose.  We  were  now,  they 
said,  in  a  much  worse  situation  than  when  we  began  the  war ;  fiftj 

*  See  state  papers,  1777. 
Vol.  VIL— 5« 
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tbousaRd  land  forces,  a  hundred  ships  of  war,  and  thirty  millions  of 
increased  debt,  had  not  advanced  the  attainment  of  our  object.  Minis- 
ters had  asserted  that  we  were  fighting  /or  a  revenufy  and  thus  had 
deluded  the  country  gentlemen  and  others  into  an  approval  of  their 
system  :  was  the  accumulation  of  mortgages  the  means  of  meliorating 
income  ?*  The  ministerial  assertions  concerning;  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation  were  totally  unfounded  in  truth.  The  loss  of  our  American 
trade  was  in  itself  such  a  diminution  of  opulence  and  strength,  as 
must  have  severely  and  visibly  affected  the  greatest  and  wealthieai 
state  that  ever  existed ;  but  when  to  this  was  added  the  consequent 
ruin  brought  on  our  West  India  islands,  the  annihilation  of  our  Medi- 
terranean«  African,  and  Levant  commerce,  with  the  failure  of  our  fish- 
erics,  arising  from  the  same  cause,  could  our  circumstances  be  justly 
said  to  be  flourishing  ?  The  depreciation  of  landed  estates,  the  rise  of 
interest,  the  fall  of  stocks,  and  the  multiplicity  of  bankruptcies,  were 
barometers  which  plainly  indicated  the  commercial  and  political  fall 
of  British  prosperity.  Were  these  the  documents  from  which  minis- 
ters .could  evince  the  truth  of  their  position  ?  If  such  already  were 
the  consequences  of  the  contest  with  our  colonies  only,  what  were  we 
to  expect  when  the  house  of  Bourbon  contributed  its  combmed 
strength  and  resources  ?  Let  parliament  reflect  on  the  situation  to 
which  they  had  brought  the  country  by  their  support  of  ministerial 
counsels,  and  change  a  system  so  often  demonstrated  to  be  perni- 
cioiis,  but  of  which  the  mischiefs  had  far  exceeded  the  predictions  of 
warning  wisdom.  The  earl  of  Chatham  took  a  very  active  share  in 
adducing  and  supporting  these  arguments  :  and  whereas  ministers  in- 
sisted that  both  the  honour  and  interest  of  Great  Britain  required 
perseverance,  he  denied  that  it  was  truly  honourable  to  persist  in  a 
hopeless  undertaking,  or  advantageous  to  seek  an  impracticable  ob- 
ject by  destructive  means.  Such  was  the  reasoning  by  which  the  ce- 
lebrated orators  and  statesmenf  of  opposition  simplified  and  exhibited 
the  state  of  the  country  and  the  conduct  of  administration,  in  order  to 
show  that,  to  recover  our  former  greatness,  it  was  necessary  to  aban- 
don those  measures  by  which  our  distresses  had  been  incurred.  They 
"Were,  however,  unavailing:  the  proposed  amendments  were  rejected, 
and  the  addresses  carried  by  considerable  majorities,  though  not  so 
great  as  those  which  had  voted  with  the  minister  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war.  In  the  house  of  commons  especially,  the  country 
gentlemen  began  to  perceive,  that  the  promises  of  American  revenue 
to  relieve  them  from  their  burthens,  were  so  far  from  being  realized, 
that  the  imposts  were  rapidly  accumulating :  they  indeed  did  not  vote 
against  ministry,  but  were  very  cold  in  their  support. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  session  was  a  renewal  of  the  law  for  de« 
taining  suspected  persons.  In  discussing  this  proposition,  the  oppo- 
nents of  administration  contended,  that,  as  its  principle  was  uncon«> 
atitutional,  so  its  operation  had  been  found  lu  be  useless:  in  fact, 
no  occasion  had  occurred  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  Ministers  ar- 
gued, that  its  cause,  the  American  rifbeHion,  siill  continued,  and 
thereby  rendered  its  renewal  necessary ;  it  had  been  originally  in* 
tekided  less  to  punish,  than  to  prevent  treason.    The  circumstance 

•  See  parliamentary  debates,  1777. 

f  See  speeches  of  Fox,  Burke,  and  Chatbain»  with  others  in  the  debate- 
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from  which  opposition  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  its  uselesanesSy 
really  arose  from  its  preventive  efficacy  :  disaffected  men  were  by  the 
fears  of  this  law  restrained  from  acting  according  to  their  disposi- 
tions, by  abetting  and  cherishing  revolt.  The  law  was  renewed.  From 
the  debate  with  which  the  session  commenced  to  the  Christmas  re- 
cess, the  great  object  of  opposition  was  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
nation.  After  several  incidental  and  prelusive  debates,  the  conduct  of 
this  momentous  question  was  undertaken  by  the  comprehensive  ge- 
nius of  Mr.  Fox.  The  penetrating  and  expansive  understanding  of 
this  extraordinary  man  conceived  and  proposed  a  plan  adequate  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  object.  '<  It  was  useless  (he  said)  to  waste  time  in 
vain  declamation ;  let  us  establish  general  facts  by  an  accurate  induc- 
tion of  particulars.  The  great  question  concerning  the  propriety  of 
perseverance  in  the  American  war,  depends  on  the  Experience  which 
we  already  possess,  and  a  calculation  of  the  means  which  remain  to 
the  nation  for  the  attainment  of  this  favourite  object.'*  The  principal 
premises  of  his  projected  investigation  he  reduced  to  the  following 
general  heads  :  1st,  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  the  resources  which 
the  nation  possessed  to  raise  the  supplies  necessary  for  its  continu- 
ance ;  2dly,  the  loss  of  men  from  that  war:  3dly,  the  situation  of  trade, 
boih  with  respect  to  America  and  the  foreign  markets ;  4thly,  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  war,  the  hopes  that  might  be  rightly  entertamed 
from  its  continuance,  the  conduct  and  measure^  of  the  present  admi- 
nistration, the  means  of  obtaining  a  lasting  peace,  and  our  present 
state  with  regard  to  foreign  powers;  5tbly,  what  progress  the  com*, 
missioners  had  made,  in  consequence  of  the  powers  with  which  they 
were  entrusted  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  These  inquiries  would  include  a 
great  variety  of  questions,  and  would  demand*  the  production  of  a 
multiplicity  of  documents.  If,  he  said,  on  fully  exploring  our  situa- 
tion, it  should  appear  dangerous  and  disigraceful,'  and  to  have  arisen 
from  the  misconduct  of  ministers,  a  new  set  must  be  necessarily  ap- 
pointed ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  state  of  the  country  be  flourish- 
ing and  glorious,  as  its  advantages  and  splendour  are  confessedly  owing 
to  the  present  ministers,  they  must  be  supported.  By  inquiry  only 
can  it  be  ascertained  what  our  condition  is,  and  how  far  their  conduct 
has  been  wise  or  foolish.  The  more  complete  the  communication  of 
documents  may  be,  the  more  thoroughly  can  we  estimate  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  ministers.  If  they  are  conscious  that  their  measures  are 
right,  they  will  court  discussion :  if  they  are  aware  they  are  wrong, 
they  will  either  oppose  a  scrutiny,  or  endeavour  to  defeat  its  purpose 
by  garbled  or  imperfect  information.  Lord  North  easily  perceived, 
that  such  strong  reasoning  could  not  be  directly  conti*overted ;  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  admission  of  the  proposition  in  its  full  ex- 
tent would  be  neither  expedient  nor  agreeable  to  administration  ;  he 
therefore  endeavoured  to  please  both  parties.  He  professed  to  sup- 
port Mr.  Fox's  motion,  it  would,  he  said,  aiford  ministers  an  oppor- 
tunity of  justifying  their  conduct,  and  proving  the  nation  to  be  in  a 
flourishing  state :  he  wished,  however,  to  reserve  to  himself  the  right 
of  withholding  such  papers  from  the  house,  as  it  might  be  inconve- 
nient, dangerous,  or  prejudicial  to  government,  to  expose.  Mr.  Fox 
readily  perceived  the  object  and  latitude  of  this  discretionary  excep- 
tion, and  soon  put  the  real  intentions  of  ministry  to  the  test.  A  mul- 
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iiplicity  of  papers  being  at  his  instance  produced*  be  proposed  that 
they  should  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  which 
should  sit  two  months  after  that  day,  on  the  2d  of  February,  to  afford 
time  for  the  production  of  the  required  -papers,  lists,  and  accounts. 
These  propositions  being  carried,  he  moved  for  an  address  to  his  ma- 
jesty, for  copies  of  all  the  papers  relative  to  steps  taken  in  conformity 
to  the  prohibitory  act  of  1776,  for  granting  peace  to  those  who  should 
submit  to  the  king's  authority.  The  minister  saw  that  the  object  of 
this  motion  was  to  prove  that  the  prohibitory  act  had  estranged  the  co- 
lonies, as  opposition  had  predicted,  instead  of  conciliating  them,  as 
ministers  had  prophesied.  He  therefore  vehemently  opposed  the  mo- 
tion, as  tending  to  produce  discoveries  which  would  be  unwise  and 
prejudicial  to  the  country.  Without  proving  this  assertion,  he  re- 
peated it  with  such  a  variety  of  illustration,  as  by  many  members  was 
received  for  proof;  and  the  papers  were  withheld.  In  the  house  of 
peers,  however,  very  much  to  the  surprise  of  both  parties  in  the  com* 
mons,  on  a  similar  motion,  the  required  papers  were  ordered*  without 
a  debate.  From  this  grant  of  the  ministerial  lords,  of  what  was  refus- 
ed by  their  colleagues  in  the  other  house,  opposition  conceived  the 
grounds  of  their  opinions  strengthened,  respecting  the  want  of  con- 
cert among  the  members  of  administration. 

But  the  arrival  of  intelligence  from  America  soon  presented  the 
state  of  the  nation'  in  a  mOre  diamal  light)  than  the  sagacity  of  a  Fox, 
a  BurkC)  or  a  Chatham,  had  anticipated.  On  the  3d  of  December, 
despatches  were  received  at  the  secretary  o£  state's  office,  announcing 
the  fate  of  the  northern  arnay.  Uncertain  rumours  being  spread  in  the 
course  of  the  morning,  as  soon  as  parliament  met  the  secretary  was 
questioned  respecting  t|ie  intelligence.  Rising  up  slowly  from  his 
seat,  he,  in  a  low  voice  and  sorrowful  accent,  acknowledged  that  ge- 
neral Burgoyne  at)d  his  army  were  prisoners  of  war.  For  a  considera- 
ble time  after  the  Iktal  -tidings  were  delivered,  a  dead  silence  over- 
spread the  house ;  shame,  consternation,  and  dismay,  from  the  de- 
clared issue  of  their  boasted  armaments,  did  not  more  closely  enchain 
the  tongues  of  the  promoters  of  the  war,  than  astonishment  and  grief 
at  so  signal  a  calamity  overwhelmed  the  thoughts^  feelings,  and  ut* 
terance  of  their  opponents.  The  stillness,  however,  of  amazement 
and  grief  at  length  gave  way  to  the  loudness  of  lament  and  the  fury 
of  indignation.  All  the  charges  and  censures  that  ever  had  been  or 
oould  be  adduced,  were  repeated  and  accumulated  against  the  authors 
of  a  war  so  unjust  in  principle,  and  so  inexpedient  in  policy ;  against 
conductors  so  deficient  in  wisdom  of  plan*  vigour  of  execution,  and 
skilful  and  effectual  application  of  the  multifarious  resources- allowed 
them  by  the  misplaced  confidence  of  parliament*  and  the  credulity  of 
the  country.  As  ministers,  it  was  said,  they  displayed  gross  igno- 
rance, despicable  incapacity,  and  infatuated  obstinacy,  in  all  and  every 
part  of  their  measures.  After  having,  by  a  long  and  uniform  series  of 
mismanagement  and  folly,  brought  their  country  from  exalution  to 
distress,  they  crowned  the  mischief  of  their  system  by  a  most  dreadful 
disaster.  This  ruinous  expedition  flowed  entirely  from  the  same 
source  as  the  whole  of  their  pernicious  system ;  confidence  in  ialse 
reports  and  gross  exaggeration,  which  could  not  once,  much  less  re* 
peatedly  and  even  constantly,  have  imposed  upon  understandings  in 
fhe  smallest  decree  di^rixninating,  unless  they  had  been  blinded  by 
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their  wishes.  The  secretary  had  projected  the  northern  expedition  in 
his  closet.  Sitting  in  Westminster,  he  ventured  to  direct,  not  only 
the  general  operations,  but  the  particular  movements  of  an  army  tra- 
versing the  deserts  of  America :  there  were  rumours  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Albany  would  co-operate  with  the  British  army,  and  ministers 
had  formed  their  Canadian  plan,  according  to  their  u«ual  practice,  6n 
implicit  faith  in  idle  reports.  A  junction,  it  had  been  said,  was  de- 
signed between  the  armies  of  generals  Burgoyne  and  Howe.  To  ef- 
fect this  purpose  by  sea  would  have  been  easy,  but  by  land  would  have 
occupied  a  whole  campaign  :  before  the  armies  could  have  joined,  the 
season  for  united  exertions  must  have  been  past.  General  Hovve,  in- 
stead of  co-operating  with  Burgoyne,  was  ordered  to  betake  himself 
to  the  south  ;  and  Burgoyne  and  his  brave  soldiers  being  commanded 
to  advance  into  the  wilds  of  the  enemy's  country,  had  fallen  a  sacrifice 
to  the  ill-advised  directions  of  ministers. 

Lord  North,  in  the  mildness  of  his  disposition,  acknowledged  mis- 
carriage, but  deprecated  blame ;  his  intention  had  been  to  promote 
the  honour  and  interest  gf  his  country ;  he  had  counselled  and  acted 
according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment ;  he  had  always  been  the  adviser 
and  promoter  of  peace,  and  would  gladly  relinquish  his  office,  if  his 
resignation  would  facilitate  its  honourable  attainment.  He  had  been 
forced  into  a  situation  of  the  highest  responsibility  by  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  times  and  obedience  to  his  sovereign,  and  had  not  accepted 
the  appointment  from  choice.  He  had  found  American  affairs  in  a 
state  which  he  by  no  means  approved ;  from  the  dispositions  of  the 
Americans,  he  saw  the  difficulty,  danger,  and  unproductiveness  of  tax- 
ation, and  had  therefore  proposed  and  carried  a  clause  of  repeal ;  in 
his  subsequent  measut*es,  he  had  been  driven  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, instead  of  being  led  by  his  own  deliberate  approbation.  This 
gentle  reply,  which  was  better  calculated  to  disarm  resentment  than  to 
confute  argument,  diminished  the  asperity  of  invective,  without 
weakening  the  efforts  of  reas'oning.  Whatever  his  motives  or  wishes 
might  be,  (said  his  censurers,)  the  measures  actually  proposed  by 
him,  and  adopted  through  his  ministerial  influence  with  such  obsti- 
nacy of  perseverance,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  and  uniform 
warnings  that  he  had  received,  had  in  lour  years  brought  enormous 
debt,  flagrant  disgrace,  and  direful  calamity  on  his  country.  If,  there- 
fore, his  intentions  ^ere  so  pure  and  faultless  as  he  represented,  he 
incurred  a  charge  of  incapacity,  which  ought  immediately  to  deprive 
htm  of  his  situation. 

Lord  George  Germaine  was  not  so  explicit  as  his  colleague:  he 
merely  requested  the  house  should  suspend  its  judgment,  until  the 
facts  were  properly  examined.  He  also  insinuated  that  the  conduct 
ef  the  minister  and  general  should  undergo  a  scrutiny,  before  a  just 
and  accurate  opinion  could  be  formed.  This  observation  being  con- 
strued to  imply  censure  against  the  absent  general,  revived  the  flame 
of  rage  which  the  mildness  of  lord  North  had  cooled ;  and  produced 
acrimonious  violence,  with  personal  retrospections,  totally  irrelevant 
to  any  business  before  the  house. 

Earl  Chatham  frequently  attended  in  parliament  this  session,  which 
was  destined  to  be  his  last :  he  moved,  on  the  5th  of  December,  that 
copies  of  all  the  orders  issued  to  Burgoyne  relative  to  the  northern 
expedition,  should  be  hid  before  the  house.  After  pouring  out  his 
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eloquence  against  the  pernicious  system,  blunders,  and  iniscarriages 
of  ministry,  the  spirit  of  delusion,  hb  said,  had  gone  forth ;  the  minis- 
ters had  imposed  on  the  people,  parliament  hud  been  induced  to 
sanction  the  Imposition,  and  false  lights  had  been  held  out  to  the 
country  gentlemen ;  by  a  promised  diminution  of  tax,  they  had  been 
seduced  to  the  support  of  a  most  destructive  war  ;  but  the  visionary 
phantom,  which  had  been  thus  conjured  up  for  the  basest  deception, 
was  now  abont  to  vanish,  and  the  conduct  of  ministers  ought  to  be 
probed.  His  lordship's  motion,  eloquently  and  fbrcibly  as  it  was  sup* 
ported,  was  carried  in  the  negative.  On  the  lOih  of  December,  Mr. 
Wilkes  proposed  a  repeat  of  the  obnoxious  laws.  Opposition  gave  bitn 
little  support ;  it  was  now,  they  conceived,  too  late  to  expect  concili- 
ation from  such  a  tardy  concession,  and  measures  must  be  adopted 
more  seasonable  in  the  existing  circumstances.  On  the  1 1th  of  De- 
cember, an  adjournment  to  the  20th  of  January  was  moved  and  car- 
ried, contrary  to  the  strenuous  remonstrances  of  opposition,  who,  in  a 
situation  of  such  emergency,  were  extremely  inimical  to  so  early  and 
long  a  recess  :  and  ministers  employed  this  interval  in  forming  and 
arranging  measures  adapted  to  the  present  reverse  of  fortune. 

The  loss  of  the  northern  army  appeared  to  have  entirely  counteract- 
ed the  schemes  of  administration  for  subjugating  America-  The  ad- 
vantages obtained  under  general  Howe  were  far  from  being  decisive  ; 
he  had  taken  towns,  but  had  not  Conquered  the  enemy*8  troops.  No 
additional  force",  could  he  expected  from  the  German  princes,  and  it 
would  be  with  difficulty  that  their  corps  in  our  service  would  be  re- 
cruited to  their  full  complement.  The  bdd  success  which  liad  already 
attended  our  efforts,  was  very  inimical  to  the  increase,  or  even  sepa- 
ration, of  our  armies  from  otir  own  country.  These  actual  difficulties 
were  enhanced  by  expected  dangers ;  the  conduct  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  was  so  openly,  and,  indeed,  so  gflaringly  adverse  to  Britain, 
that  War  appeared  probable,  if  not  certain.  In  such  circumstances, 
many,  not  inimical  to  ministers,  conceived,  that  perseverance  in  our 
attempts  would  bo.  infatuated  obstinacy,  instead  of  magnanimous  firm- 
ness, and  expected  that  they  would  desist  from  such  a  hopeless  enter- 
prise ;  but  these  expectations  were  totally  disappointed ;  it  was  re- 
solved to  persist  in  the  system  of  compulsion.  Lord  North  was  de- 
sirous of  offering  some  terms  of  conciliation ;  but  he  agreed  with  his 
colleagues,  that  if  these  did  not  produce  the  intended  effect,  it  was 
incumbent  on  Britain  to  persist  in  her  plans  of  force.  And  if  this  de- 
termination be  not  altogether  consonant  to  political  wisdom,  it  was 
perfectly  conformable  to  the  general  series  of  ministerial  conduct. 
From  a  review  of  the  measures  and  proceedings  for  the  last  four 
years,  it  is  evident  that  they  had  not  considered  the  great  subject  of 
their  thoughts  and  policy  so  comprehensively  and  acutely,  as  to  ex- 
amine, compare,  and  estimate  the  value  of  the  object,  with  the  trou- 
ble, expense,  and  danger  of  the  means,  but  narrowed  their  thoughts 
to  the  probability  of  success.  Continuing  this  imperfect  and  partial 
mode  of  appreciation,  they  still  entertained  hopes  that  they  might  ul- 
timately prevail.  The  force  which  they  had  furnished  was,  they  al« 
legedi  sufficient  for  the  object,  if  it  had  been  properly  employed. 
Much  more  effectual  advances  might  have  been  made  by  an  army  so 
powerful,  knd  so  well  supplied,  against  such  an  inferior  enemy.  By 
wise  and  judicious  efforts^  the  British  arroyi  if  properly  recruited  Mid 
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repaired)  must  be  victorious ;  but,  although  the  necessity  of  raiaipq^ 
A  considerable  body  of  new  troops  was,  on  this  ground  of  policy,  suf- 
ficiently evident,  the  means  were  not  so  obvious.  The  late  misfortune, 
and  the  little  appurent  room  for  hope,  which  now  remained,  of  better- 
ing; our  condition  by  force,  allowed  no  encouragement  for  an  applica- 
tion to  parliament ;  the  ministers,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  the  per- 
sons and  clashes  who  had  shown  the  greatest  eagerness  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  American  war,  and  professed  to  afford  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  testifying  their  peculiar  attachment  and  loyalty  to  the  crown. 
They  proponed,  that  individuals  and  corporations  should  raise  regi* 
ments,  and  being  allowed  the  bounty  money  given  by  government  in 
the  time  of  peace,  should  defray  the  recruiting  expenses  beyond  that 
sum  ;  in  return  for  which,  the  contracting  parties  hhould  have  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  officers,  who,  it  waa  not  doubted,  would  willingly 
undertake  to  levy  a  number  proportioned  to  their  respective  commis- 
sions ;  such  a  quota  of  men  would  make  up  the  requisite  supply.  In 
the  former  war,  Mr.  Pitt  had  experienced  many  important  advantages 
from  Scotch  highlanders.  Actuated  by  a  mi<itaken  zeal,  these,  cou- 
rageous, hardy,  and  enterprising  mountaineers  had  twice  struck  ter- 
ror into  the  bravest  British  veterans,  and  the  most  populous  parts  of 
England ;  but  had  shown,  in  Flanders,  Germany,  and  America,  that, 
when  properly  instructed  and  guided,  they  could  fight  as  well  for 
their  king  and  country,  as,  when  misinformed  and  misled,  they  had 
fought  against  our  constitutional  law  and  government.  Part  of  the 
present  plan  was,  to  bring- great  bodies  of  highlanders  into  his  ma- 
jesty's service.  Of  a  qiigraiory  atid  adventurous  disposition,  and,  in 
those  days  of  unimproved  agriculture,  possessing  scanty  means  of 
livelihood,  those. men  were  much  more  inclined  to  the  military  pro- 
fession, than  people  in  richer  countries,  and  of  stationary  habits.  Be- 
sides, there  had  been  a  succession  of  cold  and  withering  seasons, 
which  had  greatly  diminished  their  usual  resources  from  pasturage. 
Distress  combined  with  courage  and  the  spirit  of  adventure  to  dis- 
pose them  to  be  soldiers.  In  addition  to  these  motives,  another  prin- 
ciple was  addressed ;  the  attachment  of  the  peasantry  to  the  chief- 
tains, so  prevalent  in  all  feudal  countries;  and  which,  in  the  high- 
lands, combined  patriarchal  with  seignortal  relations.  The  noblemen, 
and  other  chiefs  of  the  greatest  power  and  influence,  undertook  to 
raise  regiments.  From  the  north,  the  Mackenzies  brought  two  thou- 
sand, and  the  Gordons  one ;  from  the  northwest  and  the  islea,  the 
Macdonalds  brotight  one  thousand;  from  the  west,  the  duke  of  Ar- 
gyle  two  thousand;  from  the  southwest,  the  duke  of  Hamilton  one 
thousand;  and  from  the  southern  frontiers  of  the  highlands,  the  duke 
of  Athol  one  thousand.  To  this  powerful  support  from  the  landed 
proprietors,  commercial  wealth  added  its  efTorts :  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh raised  a  regiment  equally  numerous  and  well  appointed  aa  the 
others:  nor  was  Glasgow,  though  she  had  suffered  very  much  from 
the  American  contest,  behind  her  eastern  neighbour.  In  England, 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  preceded  other  mercaniie  towns,  in  per- 
forming the  same  service.  But,  in  order  to  render  the  efforts  of  rao- 
nied  opulence  generally  enrployed  and  extensively  beneficial,  it  waa 
ardently  wished,  though  not  so  sangtiiaely  hoped,  that  London  would 
take  the  lead ;  the  city  and  corporation  were  not,  indeed,  so  violently 
inimical  to  the  court|  as  they  had  been  some  years  before ;  of  the 
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popular  leaders,  some  were  dead,  and  others  had,  from  various  causes, 
lost  much  of  their  former  influence.  The  general  sentiment  was  not 
so  completely  changed  as  to  give  ministers  a  majority  in  the  munici- 
pal councils  of  the  metroftolis:  sir  James  Esdime,  the  lord  mayor,, 
was  friendly  to  administration  ;  but  his  authority  was  not  sufficiently 
great  to  determine  Uie  livery  ;  and  his  motion  for  corporate  efforts  to 
recruit  his-  majesty's  forces  was  negatived.  A  private  association, 
however,  was  formed,  to  collect  the  contributions  of  individuals,  and 
considerable  sums  were  raised.  The  same  mode  was  adopted  at  Bris- 
tol, with  proportionate  effect.  In  various  parts  of  England  similar  at- 
tempts were  made,  but  with  trifling  success :  the  great  source  of  con- 
tribution, confidence  in  the  ministers  that  were  to  dispose  of  the  pro- 
duct, appeared  to  be  most  frequently  wanting.  The  troops  levied  in 
this  manner  amounted  to  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  ten  thousand  of 
whom  were  raised  in  Scotland. 

When  parliament  assembled  after  the  recess,  the  contributions  by 
individuals  or  bodies,  for  repairing  the  exhausted  army,  were  repre- 
sented by  opposition  as  illegal  and  unconstitutional;  illegal,  because 
men  and  money  had  been  raised  without  consent  of  parliament ;  un- 
constitutional, because  such  levies- were  indefinite  as  to  number,  and 
might  be  employed  to  deprive  the  country  of  its  liberties.  The  law 
lords,  and  commoners  connected  with  administration,  argued,  that  the 
king,  by  his  prerogative,  was  empowered  to  levy  men,  and  to  raise  on 
army.  When  the  new  levies  were  reported  to  parliament,  it  was  the 
duty  of  that  body,  if  they  approved  of  the  measure,  to  provide  for 
their  subsistence ;  if  otherwise,  to  refuse  a  supply,  which  in  effect 
would  disband  the  troops.  The  money  raised  was.  offered  by  indivi- 
duals and  bodies,  who  had  a  right  to  present  their  own  money  to  the 
king  as  well  as  to  any  other  person.  Voluntary  coptributiens  of  either 
men  or  money,  or  both,  had  been  frequently  offered  in  times  of  emer- 
gency;.  as  for  instance,  in  the  rebellion  of  1745,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  seven  years  war,  which  were  highly  approved  by  men  most  dis- 
tinguished for  attachment  to  the  constitution  ;  in  the  former  of  these 
eras,  by  the  lord-chanceilor  Hardwicke  ;  and  the  latter,  by  Mr.  se- 
cretary Piu.  That  the  offers  of  individuals,  in  dmes  of  national  dif- 
ficulty, to  contribute  their  utmost  efforts,  either  by  men  or  money,  to 
the  extrication  of  their  country,  were  not  laudal^le,  and  ought  not  to 
be  received,  opposition  leaders  were  too  able  to*  affirm :  without  dis- 
cussing the  general  principle,  they,  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the 
cases  were  totally  different ;  and  that  the  only  means  of  relief  from 
our  present  calamities  was,  to  abandon  coercive  measures,  and  with- 
draw our  troops  fi-om  America.  But,  if  the  augmentation  was  at  all 
necessary,  it  should  have  been  effected  by  filling  up  the  old  regiments 
to  their  full  complement;  which  would  be  both  more  conducive  to 
military  discipline,  by  attaching  new  recruits  to  veterans;  and  more 
economical,  by  saving  immediately  the  pay,  and  ultimately  the  half- 
pay  of  the  officers.  The  mode  now  adopted,  raised  many  gentlemen 
of  no  experience,  to  appointments  fit  only  for  veteran  officei*s.  The 
distribution  of  military  trust  bore  much  more  the  appearance  of  mi> 
nisterial  jobs  to  increase  their  patronage,  than  the  policy  of  statesmen 
to  strengthen  the  national  force.  These  objections  being  canvassed 
by  the  supporters  of  administration,  the  question  was  proposed  for 
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granting  the  sums  that  were  required  for  the  new  troops,  and  carried 
in  the  affirmative. 

The  time  appointed  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  nation  now 
drawing  near,  various  motions  were  made  for  the  presentment  of  pa- 
pers; especially  the  instructions  given  to  the  generals  in  America; 
the  correspondence  that  had  passed  between  the  commanders  respect* 
ively  ;  and  also  for  accounts  of  the  troops,  artillery,  and  stores,  which 
were  in  the  various  parts  of  America  in  the  beginning  of  1774^  or  sent 
thither  since  that  lime.  The  papers  required,  were  either  not  pro* 
duced  at  all,  or  so  imperfectly,  as  to  withhold  in  a  great  degree  the 
desired  information.  From  the  materials,  however,  iocomplete  as  thejr 
were,  Mr.  Fox  attempted  to  establish  one  great  proposition:  not  only 
the  expediency,  but  the  absolute  necessity,  of  bringing  the  American 
war  to  the  speediest  possible  conclu&ion  ;  and  of  restoring  harmony, 
upon  a  broad  and  equitable  founduiion,  between  the  mother  country 
and  her  colonies.  He  compiehcndcd  and  exhibited  in  one  view,  the 
whole  scries  of  ministerial  counsels  ;  the  detail  of  means,  and  the  par- 
ticulars and  amount  of  the  result;  ministers,  he  argued,  and  the  ma- 
jority in  parliament,  had  preferred  coercive  to  conciliatory  measures ; 
in  consequence  of  that  preference,  Britain  had  gone  to  war  with 
America ;  that  war  had  lasted  a  certain  Bumbef  of  years,  had  been 
prosecuted  with  a  specified  force  by  sea  and  land,  attended  with  a 
stated  expense  of  money  and  lives,  and  our  utmost  efforts  an  three 
years  had  not  produced  any  material  advantage.  The  army  of  Britain, 
in  the  course  of  hostilities,  had  been  much  more  numerous  and  strong, 
and  the  army  of  the  enemy  less  numerous  and  weaker,  than  they  were 
at  present :  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  place  our  troops  in  America 
on  the  same  relative  footing  to  the  forces  of  the  colonies,  with  these 
which  had  already  failed ;  and,  after  the  repeated  and  continued  fail- 
ure of  a  very  great  force,  we  could  not,  consistently  with  probability 
and  common  sense,  succeed  with  a  much  smaller.  He  enumerated 
the  details  of  expense  incurred  by  the  war,  stated  the  resources  of 
the  country,  and  denied  that  the  nation  could  support*  the  continu- 
ance, much  less  the  increase  of  expense,  which  perseverance  in 
coercion  would  demand :  repeating,  in  detail,  the  various  politi- 
cal measures  of  government,  from  the  Boston  port  bill  downwards, 
he  contended,  that  they  had  so  much  alienated  the  minds  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, that  a  much  greater  arn)y  would  have  been  necessary  to  reduce 
them  to  submission  than  Britain  had  sent,  or  could  send.  Ministers 
had  not  assisted  force  by  policy :  negotiations,  it  is  true,  had  been 
tried,  but  the  obnoxious  laws,  rejection  of  petitions,  and  the  very' 
overtures  themselves,  had  rendered  them  unavailing.  From  this  chain 
of  positions  he  inferred,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reduce  America 
by  arms ;  and  our  situation  respecting  France  made  it  necessary  to 
employ  a  strong  force  for  the  security  of  our  own  country,  and  of  our 
garrisons  in  Europe.  He  moved,  therefore,  that  the  committee  should 

*  An  impartial  reader  may  probably  disapprove  of  Mr  Fox*s  circamscription 
of  the  possible  resources  of  his  country ;  as,  in  the  first  place,  erroneous  in  point 
of  fact,  since  they  were  soon  found  equal  to  much  greater  expenditure  ;  and,  se- 
eondly,  not  proper  to  be  publicly  declared.  Disagreement  or  opinion,  however, 
concerning  the  general  extent,^is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  moat  exact.coin- 
cidence  of  judgment,  concerning  the  impolicy  of  employing  any  part  of  them  in  tn 
attempt  to  subjugate  America,  after  the  disaster  «t  Si^toga. 
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address  his  majesty,  thntno  part  of  the  old  established  national  forces 
in  these  kingdoms,  or  in  the  garrisons  of  Gibraltar  or  Minorca,  should 
be  sent  to  America.  To  the  great  surprise  of  the  public,  no  answer 
was  made  either  to  the  speech  or  motion ;  the  question  being  called 
for  without  a  debate,  Mr.  Fox's  proposition  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  five. 

From  the  silence  of  ministers,  it  was  conceived  that  a  new  scheme 
was  in  agitation  respecting  America,  which  determined  them  to  ab- 
stain  from, that  subject,  until  they  should  be  ready  to  lay  their  plans 
before  parliament.  While  the  public  was  anxiously  expecting  the  re- 
sult of  ministerial  deliberations,  Mr.  Fox  proposed,  and  explained  to 
the  comrhittee  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  twelve  motions,  framed 
agreeably  to  the  principles  and  outlines  which  he  had  already  stated 
and  drawn.  Their  object  was,  to  particularize  the  force  employed, 
the  numbers  lost,  the  sums  expended,  and  progress  made ;  and  to 
establish,  as  a  general  position,  that,  in  every  view  of  this  improvi- 
dent and  destructive  war,  they  should  bear  constantly  in  mind,  that, 
besides  bur  having  suffered  such  disgraces  in  its  progress  as  this 
country  never  before  experienced,  all  those  thousands  of  lives,  and 
millions  of  money,  bad  not  only  been  thrown  away  to  no  manner  of 
purpose,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  vast  expense  of  blood  and  trea- 
sure had  rendered  conciliation  much  more  difficult,  and  consequently 
our  situation  as  a  nation  infinitely  worse,  than  if  the  sword  had  never 
been  drawn.  Ministers  objected  to  the  several  motions,  as  tending  to 
disclose  our  situation  to  the  enemy,  and  being  in  other  respects  hurt- 
ful to  the  country.  Resolutions  of  a  similar  import  were  moved  in 
the  house  of  peers  by  the  duke  of  Richmond,  and  experienced  the 
same  fate. 

In  reviewing  the  conduct  of  the  war,  Mr  Burke  moved  an  inquiry 
into  the  employment  of  the  Indians^  Detailing  the  horrid  massacres 
of  these  savages  with  all  his  animation  and  force  of  description,  he 
contended,  that  the  infliction  of  individual  pain,  more  than  the  politi- 
cal annoyance  of  their  enemies,  was  their  object ;  and  thence  argued, 
that  their  mode  of  hostility  was  not  conducive  to  the  purposes  of  ci- 
vilized nations  engaged  in  a  war ;  these  not  being  torment,  but  re- 
duction and  pacification.  Nothing  but  necessity  could  excuse  the 
employment  of  such  savage  warriors;  the. reasons  that  were  in  force 
in  the  war  between  the  French  and  English,  did  not  now  exist.  The 
Indian  tribes  had  formerly  been  powerful  states,  relatively  to  the  Eu- 
ropean settlers ;  it  was  then  necessary  to  cultivate  amity  with  them, 
in  order  to  prevent  their  murderous  incursions ;  but  now  their  num- 
bers were  reduced,  and  there  remained  no  motive  or  reason  for  seek- 
ing their  alliance.  To  the  purposes  of  conquest  or  coercion,  they 
were  totally  inefficacious  ;  their  employers  might,  through  them,  ob- 
tain partial  butchery,  but  could  derive  no  important  advantage :  on 
tlie  appearance  of  danger,  they  would  immediately  desert  every  other 
commander,  as  they  had  abandoned  Burgoyne.  The  employment  of 
the  savages  was  also  farther  objectionable  as  a  measure  of  economyi 
one  Indian  soldier  cost  as  much  as  five  of  the  best  regular  troops  ; 
even,  therefore,  were  their  mode  of  warfare  unexceptionable  in  other 
respects,  the  service  did  not  nearly  repay  the  expense.  It  was  said  by 
ministers,  that  if  we  had  not  employed  the  Indians,  the  Americana 
would  have  employed  Ihem  against  us ;  but  there  was  no  proof  that 
they  ever  entertained  any  such  intention ;  and  if  they  had,  the  cruelty 
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would  not  have  been  so  destructive  against  regular  embodied  sol- 
diers, who  could  so  easily  repel  those  undisciplined  murderersi  as 
against  scattered  and  defenceless  women  and  children.  The  attempt 
also  to  incite  an  insurrection  of  the  negro  slaves  in  the  southern  colo- 
nies, he  reprobated,  as  equally  barbarous  and  impolitic,  as  farther  ir- 
ritating the  Americans  by  the  attempt,  and  being  in  the  execution  in- 
effectual ;  and  the  motion,  after  a  long  debate,  was  negatived. 

Lord  North  had  frequently  afforded  ground  for  an  opinion  that  he 
was  by  no  means  so  eager  for  coercive  measures,  as  some  of  his  col-  ^ 
leagues.  He  had  made  several  attempts  to  produce  conciliatory  plansi 
and  had  shown  himself  not  indisposed  to  concession,  until  he  wa^  re- 
called by  his  coadjutors  to  the  coercive  tone  of  the  court.*  AIthough| 
in  compliance  with  the  more  obstinate  and  imperious  members  of  the 
cabinet,  he  expressed  a  determination  to  persevere  in  the  attempty 
agreeably  to  his  own  disposition  as  well  as  to  the  policy  which  hi* 
judgment  approved,  he  once  more  made  a  conciliatory  essay,  and  on 
the  17th  of  February,  1778,  he  proposed  to  the  house  of  commons  a 
plan  for  that  purpose.  He  repeated  his  uniform  conviction  of  the  in- 
efficiency of  American  taxation  as  a  measure  of  finance;  and  thereby 
virtually,  though  not  expressly,  acknowledged  the  false  reasoning  of 
those  colleagues  or  supporters  who  proposed  by  war  with  America  to 
increase  our  revenue.  He  had  wished  to  keep  the  discussion  of  taxa- 
tion as  a  right  as  much  as  possible  out  of  parliament,  being  convinced 
that  its  exercise  would  neither  be  productive  nor  expedient.  Circum- 
stances and  events  had  forced  the  subject  upon  the  legislature,  and 
the  uncomplying  conduct  of  the  colonists  had  rendered  war  unavoida- 
ble. The  success  of  the  hostilities  had  been  totally  different  from 
what  the  country  had  reason  to  expect,  from  the  great,  well  appoint- 
edi  and  amply  provided  force,  which  had  been  furnished  by  govern- 
ment. In  the  whole  course  of  the  last  campaign,  sir  William  Howe, 
in  the  number  and  goodness  of  his  troops,  and  all  manner  of  suppUesy 
had  been  hitherto  much  superior  to  the  army  of  Washington.  Gene- 
ral Burgoyne,  until  the  disaster  of  Bennington,  was  nearly  twice  aS 
strong  as  Gates.  The  issue  of  this  expedition  was  totally  different 
from  the  expecaiions  that  were  reasonably  formed;  but  to  eventsy 
and  not  to  hopes,  their  plans  must  be  adapted.  He  moved  to  bring  in 
two  bills,  one  to  declare  the  intentions  of  parliament  concerning  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  taxing  America ;  and  another,  to  enable  his 
majesty  to  appoint  commissioners  for  quieting  the  disorders  now  sub- 
sisting in  the  colonies.  Five  commissioners  were  to  be  appointed, 
any  three  of  whom  were  empowered  to  treat  with  the  congress,  or 
any  other  assembly  of  men,  and  even  with  individuals  in  Americay 
concerning  grievances  existing  in  the  government  of  the  colonies,  or 
in  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  that  extended  to  them ;  and  contributionsy 
or  any  other  regulations  which  might  be  for  the  common  good  of  both 
countries ;  with  a  proviso,  however,  that  such  agreements  should  not 
be  binding  until  ratified  by  parliament.  The  commissioners  were  to 
be  invested  with  absolute  power  for  proclaiming  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties by  sea  and  land,  opening  an  intercourse  with  the  mother  coontryy 
suspending  the  operation  of  all  acu  of  parliament  relating  to  the 

*  Bee  Una  volume^  chap.  xiv.  tnd  patnm. 
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North  American  colonies  passed  since  the  10th  of  February^  1763, 
and  granting  pardons  to  «very  description  of  persons. 

In  viewing  these  propositions  of  lord  North,  one  remark  is  very  ob- 
vious :  if  the  m^easure  now  offered  was  right,  it  ought  to  have  been 
adopted  sooner;  either  the  minister  evinced  want  of  knowledge  and 
wisdom  in  incurring  the  danger  and  expense  of  war  without  an  ade> 
quate  object ;  or  want  of  firmness  and  perseverance  in  too  readily  suc- 
cumbing under  misfortune^  To,  wise  and  magnanimous  nations,  the 
hour  of  distress  is  not  the  hour  of  submission ;  and  the  present  offers, 
after  the  threats  and  denunciations  of  ministers,  were  very  naturally 
and*  fairly  construed  to  be  the  concessions  of  discomfited  boasting. 
Very  mortifying  it  was  to  the  feeling  of  every  patriotic  firlton,  tliat 
his  country,  which  had  so  often  dictated  to  the  most  powerful  nations 
of  Europe,  and  had  lately,  under  the  auspices  of  Piit  acquired  such 
greatness  and  glory,  was  now  so  far  changed  and  humiliated  as  to  be 
the  solicitor  of  peace  from  her  recent  subjects :  galling,  indeed,  these 
reflections  were  to  the  generous  pride  of  patriotibm ;  it  was,  however, 
the  province  of  wisdom  to  attend  less  to  feeling  than  to  real  interest. 
If  it  be  the  highest  office  of  prudence  to  avoid,  in  any  material  case, 
error  of- judgment  conducive  to  prejudicial  conduct,  its  employment 
next  in  importance  is  recantation  and  reform.  Dearly  purchased  ex- 
perience had  taught  us,  that  coercion  would  not  succeed,  ut  least  with> 
out  sacrifices  greater  than  the  value  of  the  object ;  conciliation  was 
therefore  expedient.  But  the  proposed  system  bore  the  general 
character  of  its  author,  wishing  to  please  all  parties,  and  satisfying 
none  ;  defeating  the  purposes  of  benevolent  disposition  and  acute  un* 
derstanding,  by  the  want  of  firmness  of  temper.  It  was  stamped  with 
tho  same  mixture  of  natural  conciliation  and  adventitious  coercion, 
the  same  imperfectness  of  comprehension,  which,  in  the  commenc- 
ing act  of  its  ministry,  after  proposing  the  repeal  of  the  other  obnox- 
ious duties,  reserved  the  three-penny  tax  upon  tea. 

The  speech  with  which  his  lordship  introduced  his  plan,  and  the 
propositions  themselves,  were  heard  with  profound  attention,  but 
without  marks  of  approbation  from  any  party,  class,  or  individual  in 
the  house.  The  minister  declared,  that  his  present  sentiments  were 
those  which  be  had  always  entertained,  and  an  accurate  and  minute 
examiner  of  his  conduct  and  character  could  discover,  that  the  change 
here  supposed  was  perfectly  conformable  to  the  uniform  tenor  of  his 
indecision  and  fluctuation.  But  the  greater  number  of  his  hearers 
had  attended  to  acts,  rather  than  to  the  mind  and  circumstances  in 
which  they  originated,  and  though  surprised  at  his  plan,  wondered 
much  more  at  the  declarations  by  which  it  was  prefaced.  lie  had 
been  considei*ed  by  parliament,  and  represented  to  the  nation,  as  the 
person  the  most  tenacious  of  those  rights  which  he  was  now  willing 
to  resign,  and  the  most  averse  from  that  submission  which  he  now  pro- 
pt)sed  to  offer.  The  minister  received  the  earliest  support  from  those 
who  had  most  vigorously  combated  his  preceding  measures,  but  ex-> 
pressed  their  fears  that  the  concessions  were  too  late,  and  that  they 
had  waited  till  France  had  probably  completed  a  treaty  with  the  Ame- 
rican provinces;  th^y  wopld,  however,  vote  for  any  scheme  that  tend- 
ed to  reconciliation.  The  principal  biU  underwent  various  animad- 
versions from^  the  usual  supporters  of  the  minister.  After  several  ma- 
terial correction^  and  modificationsi  it  passed  in  both  houses  without 
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a  division.  After  its^amendments  being  expressed,  the  new  bill  was 
as  follows  :  ^*  An  act  for  removing  all  doubts  and  apprehensions  con- 
cerning taxation  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  in  any  of  the  co- 
lonies, provinces,  and  plantations  in  North  America  and  the  West  In- 
dies; and  for  repealing  so  much  of  an  act  made  in  the  seventh  year  of 
the  reign  of  his  present  majesty,  as  imposes  a  duty  on  tea  imported 
from  Great  Britain  into  any  colony  or  plantation  in  America,  or  re- 
lates thereto."  The  second  bill,  which  was  a  corollary  from  the  first, 
passed  with  little  opposition.  The  commissioners  were,  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  lord  Howe,  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  William  Eden,  esq. 
and  governor  Johnstone^  The  able  and  learned  Adam  Fergusson  Was 
secretary  to  the  mission. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  the  duke  of  Grafton  informed  the  peers 
that  he  had  received  well  attested  intelligence,  that  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded and  actually  signed  between  France  and  America ;  and  demand- 
ed from  ministers,  either  an  acknowledgment,  or  denial,  of  this  im- 
portant act  Lord  Weymouth,  secretary  of  state  for  the  southern  de- 
partment, protested  that  he  had  heard  no  account  of  such  alliance  be- 
ing formed,  or  even  intended :  but  within  a  week  after  this  declaration, 
a  message  was  delivered  to  each  house  by  the  rtspeclive  ministers,  to 
the  following  effect :  **  His  majesty  having  been  informed,  by  order  of 
the  French  king,  that  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  has  been  signed 
between  the  court  of  France  and  certain  persons  employed  by  his  ma- 
jesty's revolted  subjects  in  North  America,  has  judged  it  necessary 
to  direct,  that  a  copy  of  the  avowal  delivered  by  the  French  ambassa- 
dor to  lord  viscount  Weymouth  be  laid  before  parliament :  and  at  the 
same  time  to  acquaint  them,  that  hi;i  majesty  has  thought  proper,  iii 
consequence  of  this  offensive  communication  on  the  part  of  France, 
to  send  orders  to  his  minister  to  withdraw  from  that  court :  his  ma- 
jesty is  persuaded,  that  the  justice  and  good  faith  of  his  conduct  to- 
wards foreign  powers,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  wishes  to  preserve  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe,  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  the  world  ;  and 
his  majesty  trusts  that  be  shall  not  stand  responsible  for  the  disturb- 
ance of  tranquillity,  if  he  should  find  himseU  called  upon  to  resent  so 
unprovoked  and  so  unjust  &n  aggression  on  the  honour  of  his  crown, 
and  the  essential  interests  of  his  kingdom,  contrary  to  the  most  solemn 
assurances,  subversive  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  injurious  to  the  rights 
of  every  sovereign  power  in  Europe.  His  majesty,  relying  with  the 
firmest  confidence  on  the  zealous  and  affectionate  support  ol  his  faith- 
ful people,  is  determined  to  be  prepared  to  exert  ail  the  force  and 
resources  of  his  kingdoms,  which  he  trusts  will  be  found  adequate  to 
repel  every  insult  and  attack;  and  to  maintain  and  uphold  the  power 
and  reputation  of  his  country."  The  minister  moved  an  address  to 
the  throne,  which,  besides  conforming  to  the  principal  positions  of  the 
message,  declared  the  strongest  indignation  and  resentment  at  the 
unjust  and  unprovoked  conduct  of  France,  arising  from  that  restless 
and  dangerous  spirit  of  ambition  and  aggrandizement  which  had  so 
often  invaded  the  rights  and  threatened  the  liberties  of  Plurope.  It 
concluded  with  the  strongest  assurances  of  the  most  zealous  assistance 
and  support,  and  declared  the  firmest  confidence  that  the  whole  na- 
tion would  contribute  every  possible  exertion  for  the  honor  and  digni- 
ty of  the  crown,  and  the  just  rights  and  essential  interests  of  these 
kingdoms. 
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In  the  house  of  commons  an  amendment  was  proposed,  that  his 
majesty  should  remove  from  his  councils  those  ministers,  in  whom^ 
from  experience  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  their  past  measures,  his 
people  could  place  no  confidence  in  the  present  momentous  situation 
of  public  affairs.  The  chief  arguments  for  the  amendment  were,  that 
it  would  be  extremely  foolish,  and  no  less  dangerous,  to  confide  the 
management  of  the  most  arduous  war  in  which  Britain  had  ever  en- 
gaged, to  ministers  whose  conduct  had  been  a  series  of  ignorance, 
rashness,  and  weakness,  and  had  already  brought  the  country,  from  a 
high  pitch  of  power  and  glory,  to  its  present  humiliation  and  distress  ; 
who,  having  found  the  kingdom  in  peace,  by  their  counsels  and  mea- 
sures had  changed  that  state  of  happiness  and  prosperity  into  all  the 
horrors  and  mischiefs  of  an  unnatural,  cruel,  and  destructive  civil 
war :  and  whose  ignorance  and  obstinacy,  disdaining  all  warning,  had 
plungGd  this  nation  into  all  its  present  danger  and  calamity.* 

There  could  not  be  a  more  glaring  or  criminal  instance  of  minis- 
terial negligence  and  imbecility,  than  that,  in  times  of  peace,  they 
could  not  discover  the  designs  and  transactions  of  France,  until  they 
were  openly  avowed.  Ministers  had  shown  themselves  totally  unfit 
for  managing  our  affairs ;  therefore  they  ought  not  to  be  trusted  with 
the  conduct  of  greater  and  more  difficult  situations.  The  enemy  pre- 
sumed on  the  notorious  weakness  and  instability  which  had  long  cha- 
racterized the  British  counsels.  They  knew,  that  if  the  ministers  had 
been  pensioners  of  France  they  could  not  have  promoted  the  interests 
of  that  country  more  effectually,  thaH  they  had  actually  done.  It 
would  be  useiless  to  offer  any  support  to  his  majesty,  without  inform- 
ing him  at  the  same  time  of  the  incapacity  of  those  to  whom  he  had  in- 
trusted the  management  of  public  affairs.  After  such  repeated  in- 
stances of  folly,  neglect,  and  incapacity,  the  nation  could  repose  no 
confidence  in  his  present  ministers ;  and  their  removal  alone  could 
realize  any  offers  of  support,  and  revive  the  drooping  spirit  of  the 
people.  That  single  measure  would  strike  more  terror  into  the  ene- 
mies of  this  country,  than  all  the  warlike  preparations  which  we  were 
capable  of  making  under  the  present  notorious  imbecility  of  our  coun- 
cils and  conduct.  Against  these  arguments  the  minister  and  his 
friends  did  not  offer  refutations  equally  strong ;  but  they  contented 
themselves  with  asserting  their  conduct  to  have  been  unblamable, 
and  the  best  which  the  state  of  affairs  could  possibly  admit ;  and  re- 
peated their  asseverations,  of  the  flourishing  state  of  the  country,  and 
its  ability  to  defend  itself,  and  inflict  punishment  on  our  enemies  for 
their  unprovoked  attack.  The  course  of  the  debate  brought  forward 
the  question  of  American  independence,  and  manifested  that  diversity 
of  opinion  on  the  subject  between  certain  members  of  opposition 
which  had  before  begun  to  discover  itself,  and  eventually  rendered 
them  distinct  and  even  opposite  parties.  By  a  part  of  opposition,  the 
immediate  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  America  was  con- 
sidered not  only  as  the  wisest,  but  the  only  measure  which  could  ex- 
tricate us  from  the  present  evils,  without  still  greater  losses,  and  with 
any  probable  prospect  of  deriving  future  advantage  from  our  colonies. 
This  was  the  opinion  held  by  the  duke  of  Richmond)  the  marquis  of 
Rockiogham^  Messrs.  Burke,  Foxj  and  other  members  of  that  party  s 
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but  the  earls  Chatham,  Temple,  and  Shelbume,  and  lord  Camden, 
Messrs.  Dunning  and  Barr6,  with  some  other  members  of  both  houses, 
were  totally  averse  from  the  independence  of  America.  Such  a  con- 
cession they  considered  as  the  greatest  of  all  political  and  national 
evils,  and  as  including  the  utter  degradation  and  final  ruin  of  Britain. 
The  other  division  of  opposition  admitted  the  evils  to  be  great,  but 
not  equal  to  those  which  must  be  incurred  in  endeavouring  to  prevent 
its  completion,  and  thought  that  no  effort  for  that  purpose  would  be 
ultimately  successful. 

After  the  hostile  declaration  of  France,  the  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
the  nation  was  principally  directed  to  the  condition  of  the  navy.  On 
the  nth  of  March,  Mr.  Fox  having  taken  a  view  of  our  naval  force  in 
the  various  harbours  of  this  country  and  the  different  stations  abroad, 
as  the  result  of  the  whole  proposed  a  motion,  importing  that  the  pub- 
lie  had  paid,  in  the  last  eight  years,  for  the  ordinaries  and  extraordi- 
naries  of  the  navy,  though  the  greater  part  of  that  period  was  fbee  from 
hostilities,  about  double  the  sum  to  which  the  estimates  for  the  same 
service  amounted  in  the  eight  years  commencing  with  1755  and  end* 
ing  with  i762,  which  included  the  whole  of  the  late  war;  and  that, 
notwithstanding  the  immense  increase  of  cost,  the  present  naval  force 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  inadequate  to  the  very  dangerous 
crisis  of  public  affairs.  Ministers  neither  endeavoured  to  confute  the 
assertions,  nor  to  overturn  the  arguments, of  their  formidable  adversa- 
ry: the  force  which  they  could  not  combat,  they  endeavoured  to  elude ; 
the  motion,  they  said,  was  impblitic,  as  it  tended  to  expose  to  the  ene- 
my the  state  and  disposition  of  our  maritime  strength ;  and  by  this 
common  objection,  they  prevailed  on  parliament  to  stifle  inquiry. 

The  great  statesman  of  opposition  having  failed  in  his  endeavour  to 
investigate  the  future  efficiency  of  our  fleets,  was  not  deterred  from 
prosecuting  his  inquiries,  which  he  now  turned  to  the  past  direction 
and  conduct  of  our  armies,  and  on  the  19th  of  March  he  proposed  to 
the  committee  the  consideration  of  the  Canada  expedition.  He  under- 
took to  demonstrate  that  the  plan  was  impolitic,  unwise,  and  incapable 
•f  producing  any  good  effect ;  that  the  provision  made  for  it  was  in- 
adequate to  the  object,  and  that  general  Burgoyne  had  acted  agreea- 
blyto  the  tenor  of  his  instructions  :  if  he  established  these  three  posi- 
tions, (he  Sdid,)  he  would  deduce  from  them  a  motion  concerning  the 
conduct  of  lord  George  Germaine.  The  ministers  opposed  the  in- 
quiry chiefly  for  the  same  r,eason  that  they  had  resisted  a  former  at- 
tempt of  a  similar  tendency,  the  absence  of  one  of  the  parties  ;  they, 
however,  entered  more  into  the  actual  merits  of  the  plan  than  on  the 
preceding  occasion,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  northern  ex- 
pedition was,  in  the  first  place,  a  wise  and  necessary  measure  ;  that  it 
was  capable  of  success,  and  the  design  evidently  practicable;  and  that 
the  noble  secretary,  in  whose  department  it  lay,  had  omitted  nothing 
which  could  be  done  by  an  attentive  minister  to  insure  its  success. 
Although  they  did  not  fully  enter  iipon  this  justification,  yet  they 
brought  forward  that  which  they  appeared  to  consider  as  their  princi- 
pal ground  of  defence.  The  question  being  at  length  called  for,  the 
first  resolution  was  rejected  by  the  majority  of  164  to  44.  Mr.  Fox» 
enraged  and  indignant  at  the  event  of  this  division,  not  only  declared 
that  he  would  oot  propose  another  motion ;  but,  Uking  the  resolution 
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of  censure  out  of  his  pocket,  tore  it  into  pieces,  and  immediately- 
quitted  the  house. 

The  duke  of  Richmond  early  in  this  session  moved  and  procured 
a  grand  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  nation  ;  and  having 
been  very  active  in  forwarding  its  investigutiops,  on  the  7th  of  April 
he  took  a  general  view  of  thcf  progress  and  result.  It  bad  not  pro- 
duced, in  every  case,  h&said,  the  desired  information,  but  the  effects 
on  the  whole  had  been  important  and  beneficial;  they  had  ascertained 
the  state  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  vast  expendiitire  which  ac« 
crued  from  the  American  war.  Ministers,  it  was  true,  had  used  their 
utmost  efforts  to  prevent  parliament  from  being  informed:  but,  in  op- 
posing Ahe  resolutions  as  unseasonable,  they  had  fully  admitted  the 
facts  on  the  allegation  of  which  they  were  grounded.  They  were  far 
from  pretending  that  the  asserted  deficiencies  of  the  army  and  navy- 
were  unfounded  ;  they  objected  not  to  the  truth  of  the  statement,  but 
to  the  policy  of  the  publicaiion.  Viewing  the  state  of  the  resources 
made  known  through  the  exertions  of  the  committee,  he  proposed  to 
finish  the  inquiry  by  an  address  to  the  throne,  which  should  exhibit 
an  abstract  of  the  information  obtained,  the  resolutions  proposed}  and 
the  general  inferences  which  sprung  from  the  whole. 

Founded  upon  these  bases,  the  projected  address  represented  te 
his  majc'sty  the  state  of  his  dominions  ;  and  expressed  the  indig- 
nation of  the  house  against  the  conduct  of  ministers,  by  which  it  was 
caused.  In  this  calamitous,  though  he  trusted  not  desperate,  situation 
of  public  affairs,  they  reposed  their  ultimate  hope  in  his  majesty's 
paternal  goodness.  It  reminded  the  king  of  the  constitutional  princi- 
ples, whence  issued  the  revolution,  and  the  accession  of  his  illustrious 
house  ;  and  the  great  and  increasing  prosperity  ot  the  country  while 
its  government  adhered  to  these  principles.  It  recalled  to  his  majes* 
ty*s  recollection  the  prosperous  and  glorious  state  in  which 
HE  found  these  REALMS ;  Contrasted  the  condition  of  that  time  with 
the  firesnit  disiresftj  and  declared  a  confidence  that  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  sovereign  would  put  an  end  to  that  system 
under  which  so  fatal  a  reverse  had  taken  place.  This  was  the  sub- 
stance of  the  duk^  of  Richmond's  address,  interspersed  through 
which  was  poignant  asperity  against  his  majesty's  court  and  admini- 
stration. While  proposing  remedies  for  the  alleged  evils,  he  insisted 
that  the  only  sure  means  of  extrication  from  a  war  with  the  colonies, 
w^s  the  recognition  of  their  unqualified  independence.  This  was  a 
proposition,  to  which  not  only  lord  North,  but  the  most  firmly  and 
violently  and  ardent  supporter  of  coercive  measures  was  not  more 
inimical  than  the  illustrious  champion  of  conciliation,  the  earl  of 
Chathani.  His  lordship  had  that  season  frequently  attended  the  house 
of  peers,  less  from  the  relaxation  of  distemper  than  from  the  calls  of 
duty,  which  the  increasing  calamities  of  his  country  made  him  con&i* 
dcr  as  every  day  more  imperious.  In  a  bodily  state  fitted  only  for  the 
stillness  and  quiet  of-  a  bed  of  sickness,  he  encountered  the  active 
warfare  of  the  senate,  hoping  hift  cot^nsels  mig^t  at  length  be  admit- 
ted by  those  who  were  experiencing,  such  evils  from  former  rejection 
and  intractability,  and  that,  in  his  old  age,  he  might  contribute  to  re- 
store part  of  the  prosperity,  greatness,  and  glory,  which  he  had  ac- 
quired for  his  country  in  the  vigpur  of  his  life,  and  which  left  her 
when  he  ceased  to  guide  her  affairs.  His  exertions^  in  the  former  part 
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of  the  aessioDy  so  much  beyond  his  bodily  strength,  had  increased  his 
distemper;  but,  informed  of  the  busine;is  that  was  to  be  agitatefUand 
aware  of  the  doctrines  which  would  be  brought  forward,  he  thought 
It  incumbent  on  himself  to  render  it  manifest  to  the  world,  that  though 
he  agreed  with  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  and  his  adherents  in  re- 
probating the  system  of  ministry,  he  totally  differed  from  them  on  the 
question  of  American  independence.  He  accordingly  betook  himself 
to  the  senate,  of  which,  for  near  half  a  century,  he  had  been  the 
brightest  luminary.  Having  arrived  in  the  house,  he  refreshed  him- 
self in  the  lord-chancellor*s  room,  until  he  learned  that  business  was 
about  to  begin.  The  infirm  statesman  was  led  into  the  house  of  peers, 
attended  by  his  son-in-law,  lord  Mahon,  and  resting  on  the  arm  of  his 
second  son,  Mr.  William  Pitt.  He  was  richly  dressed  in  a  superb 
suit  of  black  velvet,  with  a  full  wig,  and  covered  up  to  the  knees  in 
flannel.  He  was  pale  and  emaciated,  but  the  darting  quickness,  force, 
ard  animation  of  his  eyes,  and  the  expression  of  his  whole  counte- 
nance, showed  that  his  mind  retained  its  primeval  perspicacity,  bril- 
liancy and  strength.  The  lords  stood  up,  and  made  a  lane  for  him  to 
pass  through  to  the  bench  of  the  earls,  and  with  the  gracefulness  of 
deportment  for  which  he  was  so  eminently  distinguished,  he  bowed 
to  them  as  be  proceeded.  Having  taken  his  seat,  he  listened  with  the 
most  profound  attention  to  the  speech  of  the  duke  of  Richmond. 
When  his  grace  had  finished,  lord  Chatham  rose  :  he  lamented  thaty 
at  so  important  a  crisis,  his  bodily  infirmities  had  interfered  so  often 
with  his  regular  attendance  on  his  duty  in  parliament.  ^*  I  have  this 
day  (said  he)  made  an  effort  beyond  the  powers  of  my  constitution,  to 
come  down  to  the  house,  perhaps  the  last  time  I  shall  enter  its  walls, 
to  express  my  indignation  against  the  proposition  of  yielding  the  so- 
vereignty of  America.  My  lord,  I  rejoice  that  the  grave  has  not 
closed  upon  me,  that  I  am  still  alive  to  lift  up  my  voice  against  the 
dismemberment  of  this  ancient  and  noble  monarchy.  Pressed  down 
as  I  am  by  the  load  of  infirmity,  I  am  little  able  to  assist  my  country 
in  this  most  perilous  conjuncture  ;  but,  my  lords,  while  I  have  sense 
and  memory,  I  never  will  consent  to  tarnish  the  lustre  of  this  nation 
by  an  ignominious  surrender  of  its  rights  and  fairest  possessions. 
Shall  a  people  so  lately  the  terror  of  the  world,  now  fall  prostrate  be* 
fore  the  house  of  Bourbon  ?  It  is  impossible.  I  am  not,  I  confess, 
well  informed  of  the  resources  of  this  kingdom ;  but  I  trust  it  hat 
still  sufficient  to  maintain  its  just  rights,  though  I  know  them  not ; 
and  any  state,  my  lords,  is  better  than  despair.  Let  us  at  least  make 
one  effort;  and,  if  we  must  fall,  let  us  fall  like  men.** 

The  duke  of  Richmond  declared  his  grief  and  horror  at  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  empire  to  be  as  great  as  that  of  any  man  in  the 
house  or  nation,  but  how  was  it  to  be  avoided  ?  he  himself  was  totally 
Ignorant  of  the  means  of  resisting  with  success  the  combination  of 
America  with  France  and  Spain.  He  did  not  know  bowr  to  preserre 
the  dependence  of  America.  If  any  person  could  prevent  such  an 
evil,  lord  Chatham  was  the  man;  but  what  were  the  means  that  great 
statesman  would  propose  ?  Lord  Chatham,  agitated  by  this  appeal, 
made  an  eager  effort  at  its  conclusion  to  rise ;  but  before  he  could 
utter  a  word,  pressing  his  hsnd  to  his  heart*  he  fell  down  in  a  convul- 
sive fit.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  and  lord  Temple,  who  were  near- 
est  him,  caught  him  in  their  arms.  The  house  was  immediately  in 
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commotion,  strang;ers  were  ordered  to  depart,  and  the  house  was  ad- 
journed. Lord  Chatham  being  carried  into  an  adjoining  apartment, 
medical  assistance  soon  arrived*  Recovering  in  some  degree,  he  was 
conveyed  in  a>  litter  to  his  villa  at  Hayes  in  Kent,  and  there  he  lingered 
till  the  1 1th  of  May,  when  he  breathed  his  last,  in  the  seventieth  year 
of  his  fige. 

Thus  died  William  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham ;  his  death  being  hastened 
by  his  eflforts  to  save  his  country,  whose  interest  and  glory  it  had  been 
the  business  of  his  life  to  promote.  Many  as  are  the  examples  of  un- 
common ability  which  English  history  presents,  she  has  none  to  re- 
cord more  brilliant,  more  forcible,  or  more  beneficial  to  the  times  in 
which  it  operated.  Surpassing  other  senators  in  glowing,  energetic, 
and  commanding  eloquence,  he  still  farther  exceeded  them  in  politi- 
cal wisdom ;  astonishing  parliament  as  an  orator,  he  astonished  the 
nation  and  all  mankind  as  a  statesman.  Rarely  have  been  united  in  the 
same  person,  such  powers  of  thought,  speech,  and  action.  Grasping 
the  principles,  circumstances,  and  relations  to  be  considered  and  dis- 
cussed, he  instantaneously  perceived  the  arguments  to  be  adduced  in 
deliberation,  or  the  means  to  be  employed  in  conduct.  Sagacious  to 
discover,  rapid  and  powerful  to  invent  and  combine,  luminous  and 
strong  to  explain  and  impress,  he  was  decisive  and  prompt  in  execu- 
tion. He  not  only  discerned  and  chose  effectual  means,  but  applied 
them  at  the  instant  of  time  which  was  most  favourable  to  their  effica- 
cy. Thoroughly  master  of  the  human  character,  he  perfectly  compre- 
hended the  general  and  peculiar  talents  and  qualities  of  all,  with  whom 
either  accident,  inclination,  or  duty  induced  him  to  converse.  Henco 
he  selected  the  fittest  instruments  for  executing,  in  the  manifold  de- 
partments of  public  service,  his  wise,  bold,  and  sublime  plans.  Not 
his  intellectual  powers  only,  but  the  estimation  resulting  from  these, 
in  union  with  his  moral  conduct,  gave  to  Mr.  Pitt  an  authority  far 
transcending  that  of  other  .ministers :  inaccessible  to  avarice,  unse- 
duced  by  pleasure  and  lukury,  the  abstinence  of  his  dispositions,  and 
the  temperance  of  his  habits,  confirmed  that  confidence  which  hi& 
wisdom  and  magnanimity  created  :  destined  for  the  army,  he  did  not 
receive  an  academic  education.  The  ground-work  of  erudition  was 
indeed  laid  in  classical  knowledge  ;*  but  the  superstructure  was  left 
to  himself.  His  studies  were  ethics,  poetry,  eloquence,  history,  and 
politics ;  espeeially  the  history  and  politics  of  his  country.  Thus  he 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  self  taught.  His  genius,  though  eztraordi- 
nai^  in  force  and  fertility,  and  enriched  with  ample  materials,  not  be- 
ing disciplined  in  proportion  to  its  capacity  and  knowledge,  did  not 
habitually  exert  itself  in  close  deduction  ;t  but,  for  grandeur  of  con- 

*  At  Eton«  where  he  was  the  cqtemporaiy  and  friend  of  Lyttelton  and 
Tielding. 

f  Reasoning  does  not  merelv  depend  upon  power,  but  on  power  confirmed  and 
facilitated  by  habit  £?ery  able  roan  la  not  necessarily  a  habitual  logician :  nor  is 
every  age  and  country  which  exhibits  works  of  great  ability,  necessarily  eininent 
for  ratiocinative  efToris.  In  the  reign  of  Geor|^e  the  second,  close  argument  was 
not  the  principal  characteristic  of  oar  senatonal  oratory  {brilliant  and  powerful 
images  to  charm  the  fancy,  pathetic  descriptions  and  exhibitions  to  impress  the 
feelings,  aided  by  graceful  elocution  and  deliveiy  to  strike  the  senses,  were  much 
more  prominent  in  the  most  approved  models,  than  an  unbroken  chain  of  anteee* 
denta  and  consequents  merely  conducting  truth  to  the  understsnding.  Thus  the 
state  of  the  aenate  encouraged  that  mode  of  eloquence  which  the  early  studies 
and  pursuiti  of  Mr,  Fitt  tended  to  bestow. 
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ception  and  comprehensiveness  of  views,  force  of  reasoning,  depth  of 
conclusion,  and  sagacity  of  prediction ;  strength  and  sublimity  of 
imagery,  and  appositeness  of  allusion ;  for  pathetic  in  every  kind  and 
Yariety  ;  for  wielding  at  will  the  judgment,  fancies,  and  passions  of 
his  hearers,  William  Pitt  stood  unrivalled.  But  his  wisdom,  magna- 
nimity, and  energy,  are  most  clearly  beheld  in  their  effects.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  seven  years  war,  the  nation,  perceiving  their  country 
neglected  by  ministers,  her  arms  discomfited  and  inglorious,  and  her 
spirits  drooping  and  desponding,  called  on  Mr.  Pitt  for  relief.  Unsup- 
ported by  court  interest,  obnoxious  to  the  confederacy  which  had  long 
prevailed,  his  genius  overpowered  intrigue.  He  came  to  the  highest 
office,  when  none  else  by  holding  it  could  save  the  state.  Having  risen 
exclusively  by  ability  himself,  his  chief  object  was  to  bring  every  kind 
of  ability  into  action  which  could  be  beneficial  to  the  country.  Dis- 
daining to  govern  by  parties,  he  absorbed  them  all  into  his  own  vor- 
tex. From  torpidity,  weakness,  defeat,  disgrace,  and  dejection,  he 
changed  the  condition  of  the  nation  to  ardour,  strength,  victory,  glory, 
and  triumph.  Nor  did  Britain  by  her  affection,  gratitude,  and  admi- 
ration, or  Europe  by  her  astonishment,  bear  stronger  testimonies  of 
his  exalted  merit,  than  France  by  her  hatred,  and  terror  for  the  name 
of  Pitt.  As  Britain  flourished  while  this  statesman  conducted  her 
councils,  from  the  time  his  direction  ceased,  her  decline  commenced  i 
but,  as  he  had  caused  her  elevation  by  his  own  wisdom  and  vigour,  he 
endeavoured  to  prevent  her  downfall  through  the  rashness,  folly,  and 
weakness  of  others.  From  the  rise  of  this  innovating  system  of  colo- 
nial policy,  he  perceived  its  tendency ;  and  foresaw  and  foretold  its 
effects.  He  tried  to  avert  the  evil,  but  his  attempts  were  vain :  a  feeble 
body,  a  constitution  debilitated  by  intense  application,  and  labouring 
under  grievous  malady,  obstructed  his  regurar  attendance  in  parlia- 
ment, to  deprecate  pernicious  measures ;  but,  when  he  did  appear, 
his  speeches  deserved  record  as  the  emphatic  dictates  of  prophesying 
wisdom.  Nature  arrayed  transcendency  of  genius,  and  grandeur  of 
soul,  in  pleasing  and  striking  colours,  and  bestowed  on  this  favourite 
son  an  animated  and  expressive  countenance,  a  tall  and  graceful  figure, 
with  a  dignified  mien  and  deportment. 

This  statesman  possessed  ambition  in  common  with  other  great 
minds  that  are  engaged  in  active  life.  If,  however,  he  loved  poweri 
it  was  neither  to  enrich  himself  nor  his  friends,  but  to  aggrandize  his 
country,  and  humble  her  enemies.  A  more  appropriate  feature  in  his 
character,  was  contempt  for  tame  mediocrity.  He  perhaps  too  much 
disdained  that  dexterity  and  address,  which,  though  easily  attained, 
and  no  indication  of  superior  talents,  often  smooths  the  road  for  the 
execution  of  wise  and  beneficial  plans ;  such  a  man  must  have  seen 
the  inferiority  of  his  colleagues ;  but  it  was  not  necessary  to  his  po- 
litical purposes  to  make  them  feel  that  inferiority.  His  unbepding 
resolution  is  an  object  of  regret  to  patriots,  as  it  produced  his  resig- 
nation, when  his  services  were  so  essential  to  his  country.  In  the  va- 
rious relations  of  private*  life,  lord  Chatham  was  amiable  and  estima- 
ble. He  married  a  lady,  whose  talents  and  character  rendered  her 
worthy  of  such  a  husband ;  whose  conversation  solaced  his  mind  in  the 
hours  of  infirmity  and  pain,  and  whose  views  coincided,  and  efforts 
co-operated,  with  his  own,  in  the  tuition  of  their  several  children. 
Few  and  trivial  were  the  blemishes,  which  merely  nhowed  that  this 
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extraordinary  man  was  not  exempted  from  the  imperfections  of  hu- 
manity;  but  the  historian  who  desires  to  narrate  the  truth,  must  en- 
deavour to  hand  down  to  posteriiy  William  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham,  as 
one  of  the  chief  glories  of  England. 

When  the  intelligence  of  lord  Chatham's  death  arrived,  the  house 
of  commons  being  sitting,  colonel  Barr6,  in.  a  concise  but  just  eulogi- 
um*  expressed  the  obligation  of  the  country  to  the  deceased  states- 
manjand  moved  an  address  to  his  majesty,  for  directions  that  his  re- 
mains should  be  interred  at  the  public  expense :  the  motion  received 
general  approbation.  A  monument  was  also  proposed,  and  unani* 
mousjy  resolved  to  be  erected  in  Westminster  abbey.  The  following 
day  it  was  stated  to  the  house,  that  the  illustrious  object  of  their  ve* 
neration,  highly  as  he  had  benefited  the  nation,  had  been  by  no  means 
equally  attentive  to  hisown  private  fortune  ;  and  that,  notwithstanding 
his  opportunities,  he  had  left  his  family  destitute  of  all  suitable  pro- 
vision. An  address  was  proposed  and  voted  to  his  majesty,  by  which 
an  annuity  of  4000/.  per  annum  was  settled  for  ever  on  those  heirs  of 
the  late  earl  of  Chatham  to  whom  the  earldom  might  descend,  and 
20,000/.  were  granted  for  the  payment  of  his  debts. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  session,  application  was  made  to  parlia- 
ment in  favour  of  Ireland,  to  relieve  that  country  from  sundry  re- 
straints  respecting  their  manufactures  and  trade :  these  restrictions 
injured  Ireland,  it  was  alleged,  without  serving  Britain.  From  the 
facts  presented  by  lord  Nugent,  who  introduced  the  business,  and 
other 'collateral  evidence,  it  appeared  that  the  trade  of  Ireland  had  suf- 
fered severely  during  the  war ;  that  the  exportation  of  Irish  manufac- 
tures, was  in  a  great  measure  suspended  s  that  thence  numbers  of  the 
people  were  deprived  of  their  stated  employments,  and  rendered  des- 
titute of  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  decay  of  the  trade  was  still 
more  severely  felt,  in  consequence  of  very  heavy  additions  which  had 
been  recently  made  to  the  civil  establishment  by  the  increase  of  pen- 
sions and  other  burthensome  appointments:  the  relief  solicited  was 
to  take  off  some  of  the  many  incumbrances  which  oppressed  both  the 
export  and  import  trafBc  of  that  kingdom.  In  order  to  favour  the 
woollen  manufactory  of  England,  the  Irish  had  been  hindered  from 
manufacturing  their  own  wool  :  the  consequence  was,  that  Irish  wool 
was  smuggled  over  into  France,  to  the  great  detriment  of  British  ma- 
nufacturers, as  with  such  materials  France  would  soon  be  able  to  rival 
England.  Bills  were  introduced  to  revive  the  trade  and  manufac- 
tures of  Ireland,  without  injuring  this  country.  The  relief  proposed 
in  the  house  of  commons  was,  first,  that  the  Irish  might  be  permitted 
to  export  directly  to  the  British  plantations  or  settlements  all  mer- 
chandise which  should  be  the  produce  of  that  kingdom  or  of  Great 
Britain,  wool  and  woollen  manufactures  only  excepted  \  as  also  foreign 
certificate  goods  legally^  imported:  2dly,  that  a  direct  importation 
should  be  allowed  to  all  commodities  being  the  produce  of  the  British 
plantations,  tohacco  only  excepted  :'3dly,  that  the  direct  exportation 
of  glass  manufactured  in  Ireland  should  be  permitted  to  all  places  ex- 
cept Great  Britain:  4tlvly,  th.it  in  the  importation  of  cotton  yarn  the 
manufacture  of  Ireland  should  be  allowed,  duty  free,  in  Great  Bri- 
tain :  as  also,  5thly,  the  importation  of  sailcloth  and  cordage.  Bills 
founded  on  these  propositions  encountered  a  strong  opposition.  The 
projected  change  alarmed  the  merchants  of  Bristol  and  Liverpool, 
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and  also  th^  manufacturers  of  Lancashire  and  the  county  of  Notting- 
hamy  who  strenuously  opposed  the  admission  of  Ireland  to  a  partici* 
pation  of  the  rights  of  British  subjects ;  and  a  general  alarm  was 
spread  through  most  of  the  trading  and  manufacturing  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  They  considered  the  admittance  of  Ireland  to  any  share 
of  British  trade,  as  not  only  destructive  of  their  property,  but  t>eing 
equally  subversive  of  their  rights.  They  were  as  little  disposed  to 
consent  that  the  people  of  Ireland  should  cultivate  their  own  manu- 
factures, and  dispose  of  their  native  commodities  at  the  proper  foreign 
markets,  as  they  were  to  admit  them  to  any  limited  degree  of  partici- 
pation. After  much  discussion,  in  which  the  supporters  of  the  bill 
had  the  advantage,  it  was  agreed  by  both  parties  to  defer  the  final  ad- 
justment until  the  next  session  of  parliament.  .  The  opposers  gave 
way  to  partial  enlargements  with  regard  to  Irish  trade,  from  which 
its  supporters  hoped  that,  by  allowing  them  another  session  before 
its  final  determination,  they  might  become  well  disposed  to  promote 
some  of  the  propositions. 

Sir  Philip  Jennings  Clerk  introduced,  a  bill  for  restraining  contract- 
ors with  government  from  a  seat  in  parliament,  unless  the  contract 
should  be  made  at  a  public  bidding.  The  arguments  on  both  sides 
were  obvious :  by  the  proposers  of  the  law  it  was  alleged,  that  con« 
tracts  were  often  granted,  on  the  most  advantageous  terms,  for  pur- 
poses of  corruption :  by  its  impugners,  that  it  would  be  very  unjust 
to  deprive  an  individual  of  his  privileges  as  a  British  subject,  because 
he  had  engaged  to  furnish  at  a  stipulated  price  articles  wanted  for 
the  public  service.  Members  of  parliament,  who  were  debarred  from 
this  source  of  mercantile  profit,  if  disposed  to  traffic  in  corruption, 
could  easily  accomplish  their  desire  clandestinely  through  .agents  : 
the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  only  two,  the  numbers  being 
against  it  115,  for  it  113. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  near  the  close  of  the  session,  sir  George  Sa- 
ville  proposed  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  certain  penalties  and  disabili- 
ties, that  were  established  by  an  act  of  the  tenth  of  William  III.  for 
preventing  the  farther  growth  of  popery.  The  legal  and  political 
ability  of  Mr.  Dunning  was  chiefly  employed  in  explaining  the  evils 
now  proposed  to  be  removed.  By  the  act  in  question,  popish  priests 
or  Jesuits,  found  to  officiate  in  the  service  of  the  Romish  church,  in- 
curred the  penalties  of  felony  if  foreigners,  and  of  high  treason  if  na- 
tives ;  the  successions  of  popish  heirs  educated  abroad  were  forfeited, 
and  their  estates  descended  to  the  next  protestant  heir :  a  son,  or  other 
nearest  protestant  relation  might  take  possession  of  the  estate  of  a  father 
or  other  next  kinsman  of  the  popish  persuasion,  during  the  life  of  the 
real  proprietor  ;  papists  were  prevented  from  acquiring  any  legal  pro- 
perty by  purchase^  a  term  which  in  law  included  every  mode  of  ac- 
quiring property,  but  descent ;  and  thus  the'  various  sources'  of  ac- 
quisition were  shut  iip  from  the  Roman  catholics.  The  mildness  of 
govemment  had  softened  the  rigour  of  the  law ;  but  it  was  to  be  re- 
membered, that  popish  priests  constantly  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  bas- 
est of  mankind,  common  informers.  On  the  evidence  of  any  of  these 
wretches,  the  magisterial  and  judicial  powers  were  necessitated  to  en- 
force all  the  shameful  penalties  of  the  act.  Others  of  these  punish- 
ments held  out  powerful  temptations  to  horrible  and  flagitious  crimes. 
They  seemed  fitted  to  t)oison  the  sources  of  domestic  felicityi  to 
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dissolve  cWilj  moral,  and  religious  obligations  and  duties^and  to  loos- 
en all  the  bonds  of  society.  Besides  the  intolerant  and  oppressive  prin- 
ciple of  the  act,  it  appeared  from  the  history  of  its  enactment,*  that  it 
vras  a  measure  of  party  intrigue  more  than  of  general  policy.  Even 
if  there  then  existed  reasons  which  justified  severity,  they  were  no 
longer  in  force.  The  Roman  catholics  had  conducted  themselves 
with  unquestionable  propriety  during  the  present  reign,  and  had  that 
very  session  presented  a  petition,  expressive  of  their  loyalty  and  at- 
tachment to  the  king  and  government,  and  their  resolution,  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  to  defend  their  king  and  country  against 
the  apprehended  invasion  of  the  French  and  all  their  enemies.  The 
ministerial  party  was  extremely  well  inclined  to  show  favour  to  such 
meritorious  subjects ;  and,  though  aware  of  their  general  unpopulari- 
ty, they  did  not  themselves  choose  to  hazard  a  proposition  which  would 
most  probably  excite  alarm  among  the  protestants ;  they  very  gladly 
adopted  therefore  the  measure  when  brought  forward  by  oppositiooi 
and  the  bill  passed  both  houses  without  a  division. 

The  supplies  for  this  year  were  sixty  thousand  seamen,  with  a  coissi- 
derable  augmentation  of  land  forces.  The  ways  and  means  were  a  loan 
of  six  millions  at  three  per  cent,  widi  an  annuity  of  two  pounds  ten  shil- 
lings for  a  certain  number  of  years,  or  for  life ;  the  sum  of  480,000/.  was 
raised  by  a  lottery,  and  two  millions  by  exchequer  bills.  The  new  taxes 
were,  an  additional  duty  of  eight  guineas  per  ton  imposed  on  all  French 
wines,  and  four  guineas  on  all  other  wines,  six-pence  in  the  pound  on 
houses  valued  from  five  to  fiAy  pounds  a  year,  and  one  shilling  on  all 
above  fifty  pounds.  The  house  tax  bill  was  strongly  opposed,  as  unjust, 
partial,  and  oppressive ;  from  the  hizh  value  of  the  houses  in  London,  it 
was  asserted  that  nine-tenths  of  the  ourthen  would  be  borne  by  the  metro- 
polis. It  was  answered,  that  the  value  of  houses  arose  chiefly  from 
their  situation,  which  rendered  them  pleasant,  convenient,  or  profitable 
to  their  occupiers,  and  that  the  advantages  much  more  than  compensa- 
ted the  expense  even  with  this  addition:  that,  in  other  commercial  places, 
rents  rose  in  proportion  to  their  lucrative  situation,  and  that  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom  would  contribute  a  much  greater  share  of  the  tax  than 
had  been  asserted :  the  houses  in  every  town  or  village  as  well  as  in 
London,  would  pay  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  arising  from  the  situation. 
Beside  the  specific  sums  granted  by  parliament,  an  application  was 
made  for  a  vote  of  credit.  This  requisition  occasioned  a  very  warm  de- 
bate :  opposition  contended,  that  the  incapacity  of  administration  was  so 
glaring,  and  their  conduct  so  very  absurd  and  ruinous,  that  it  would  be 
extremely  imprudent  to  trust  to  their  discretion.  Ministers  defended  their 
own  measures,  and  insisted  that  a  vote  of  credit  was  both  usual  and  ne- 
cessary in  such  circumstances,  and  that,  though  the  assertions  of  oppo- 
sition, iiprovtdy  would  demonstrate  them  unfit  for  their  offices,  yet,  until 
the  allegations  were  established  on  better  grounds  than  declamatory  in- 
vective, the  present  counsellors,  having  the  confidence  of  parliament, 
remained  in  their  offices;  and  the  public  service  therefore  required,  they 
should  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  discharging  their  duties.  The 
nunority  appeared  not  to  have,  meant  any  objection  to  the  vote  of  credit, 
since,  notwithstanding  the  eloquence  exerted  on  the  subject,  they  suf- 
fered it  to  pass  without  a  division* 

•  See  Burnet's  History  o  his  own  Timts. 
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The  charge  of  boundless  expenditure  was  a  frequent  theme  of  animad- 
version during  the  session,  and  a  committee  was  proposed  for  inspecting 
the  public  accounts ;  but  the  motion  was  controverted  by  the  supporters 

.  of  administration,  who  declared,  that  the  prudence  and  economy  of 
ministers  were  so  very  great  and  satisfactory,  that  all  examination  of  ac- 
counts would  be  superfluous.  If  undue  profits  in  some  particular  in- 
stances had  been  obtained  by  contractors,  Uie  treasury  would  oblige  them 
to  refund  such  sums,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  inquiry  should  be  made. 
The  inspection  might  be  productive  of  great  mischief,  by  disseminating 
ill-founded  jealousies  and  suspicions  among  the  people.  Although  this 
reasoning,  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  investigate  the  management  of  pe- 
cuniary stewards,  because  they  themselves  and  their  connexions  asserted 
that  they  were  prudent  and  economical,  may  not  convince  an  impartial 
reader,  yet  it  convinced  the  majority  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  the 
desired  inquiry  was  prevented. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  parliament  was  prorogued.  His  majesty  in  his 
speech  on  this  occasion,  after  returning  thanks  to  parliament  for  their 
wise  deliberations  and  vigorous  efibrts,  expressed  himself  respecting  the 
interference  of  France,  with  a  dignity  and  magnanimity  worthy  of  the 
first  personage  in  the  first  nation  of  the  universe.  He  spoke  the  me- 
rited resentment  of  conscious  justice,  supported  by  conscious  power. 
*^  My  desire  (said  our  king)  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  has 
been  uniform  and  sincere ;  I  reflect  with  great  satisfaction,  that  I  have 

^  made  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  the  law  ofnations,  the  rule  of  my  conduct; 

"*  and  that  it  has  been  my  constant  card  to  give  no  just  eause  of  oflence  to 
any  foreign  power:  let  that  power,  by  whom  this  tranquillity  shall  be  dis- 
turbed, answer  to  their  subjects,  and  to  the  world,  for  all  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  war:  the  vigour  and  firmness  of  my  parliament,  have  ena^ 
bled  me  to  be  prepared  for  such  events  and  emergencies  as  may  happen; 
and  I  trust  that  the  experienced  valour  and  discipline  of  my  fleets  and 
armies,  and  the  loyal  and  united  ardour  of  the  nation,  armed  and  anima- 
ted in  the  defence  of  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  them,  will  be  able,  under 
the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  to  defeat  all  the  enterprises  which 
the  enemies  of  my  crown  may  presume  to  undertake,  and  convince  them 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  provoke  the  spirit  aild  strength  of  Great  Britain." 
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CHAP.  XXL 


Campaijfn  opens  in  America.— Operations  by  detachments  from  general  Howe's 
army. — Howe  resigns  the  command — festival  in  honour  of  him,  under  the  name 
of  Mrschienza— departs  for  Europe*-and  is  succeeded  by  sir  Henry  Clinton.^ 
Arrival  of  commissioners  from  Britain.— The  Americans  refuse  to  treat,  unless 
M  an  independent  nation.— ^Evacuation  of  Philadelphia— and  march  through 
the  Jerseys. -*-Dal tie  of  Freehold  court-house — the  British  army  issuccesrful — 
and  arrives  at  New-York. — D'Estaing  arrives  with  a  French  fleet — maritime 
operations  — Attempts  upon  Rhode  Island. — Partial  and  detached  expeditions. 
— D^Bstatng  departs  for  the  West-fndies. — ^Farther  proceedings  of  the  commis- 
sioners—tissue a  proclamation  without  effect-^retum  to  Enjfland.— Congress 
publish  a  counter  manifesto.-— Hostilities  in  Europe. — Admiral  Keppel  takes  the 
command  of  the  channel  fleet. — Capture  of  theLieome  French  frigate— of  the 
Pallas. — Keppel  returns  to  Portsmouth  for  a  re-enforcement — sails  in  pnnuit 
of  the  enemy— descries  the  French  fleet  ofl'Ushant. — Battle  oftheSTth  of  July 
indecisive.— The  French  fleet  retires  during  the  night.— ^Apprehensive  of  a  lee 
shore,  Keppel  forbean  pursuit  —Captures  by  frigates  and  privateers.— Balance 
greatly  favourable- to  England. — Depredations  by  Paul  Jones — ^plundera  the 
seat  of  lord  Selkirk. — Crimination  and  recrimination  by  Keppel  and  Paltiier — 
are  respectively  tried  and  acquitted. 


From  political  proceedings  we  now  return  to  military  transactions. 
The  hostile  armies  at  Philadelphia  and  Valley  Forge  passed  the  seventy 
of  the  >vinter  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  in  great  tranquillity. 
Spring  arrived,  and  the  commander  in  chief  continued  to  repose  himself 
at  Philadelphia ;  he,  however,  sent  out  several  occasional  detachments, 
which  displayed  Briti^  intrepidity  and  skill  in  desultoiy  operations, 
without  any  material  result.  In  tlie  beginning  of  March,  colonel  Maw- 
hood  was  sent  with  thO  27th  and  46th  regiments,  and  the  New-Jersej 
volunteers,  to  make  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Jersey,  to  procure  forage* 
and  assist  the  royalists,  who  were  severely  oppressed  by  Livingston,  the 
American  governor.  Various  creeks  communicate  with  the  Delaware 
on  the  Jersey  side ;  over  the.  Allewas,  one  of  these,  there  were  three 
bridges;  Thompson's  farthest  up,  St.  Quinton's  in  the  middle,  and  Han- 
cock's next  the  river.  At  the  two  last  the  provincials  determined  to 
make  a  stand.  Mawhood  having  pretended  to  retreat,  enticed  the  Ame- 
ricans to  cross  St.  Quinton's  bridge,  and  fall  into  an  ambuscade  which 
he  had  previously  formed ;  the  enemy  being  surrounded,  most  of  them 
were  either  killed,  taken  prisoners,  or  drowned.  Major  Simooe,  being 
employed  to  attack  the  party  posted  at  Hancock's  bridge,  crossed  the 
creek  in  boats  by  night  with  a  party  of  soldiers;  assailed,  sur[>rised,  and 
dispersed  the  Americans ;  and  secured  a  passage  for  the  whole  British 
detachment:  colonel  Mawhood  having  completed  his  forage,  retumed-to 
Philadelphia.  In  the  beginning  of  May,*  an  American  brigade,  com- 
manded by  general  Lacj  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia,  being  posted  at  the 
Crooked*bidet,  on  one  of  the  chief  roads  between  the  country  and  Phila- 
delphia, obttmcted  tbo  ftpproaches  of  farmers  with  provisions  for  the  city* 
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That  enterprising  and  intelligent  officer,  major  Simcoe,  having  perceived 
this  position  and  discovered  its  object^  proposed  to  march  round  with  the 
queen's  rangers,  so  as  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  while  another  party 
should  lie  in  ambuscade  to  intercept  their  retreat  to  Washington's  army. 
The  scheme  being  approved,  colonel  Abererombie  was  appointed  to 
command  the  ambuscade,  and  to  lie  in  wait  till  he  should  hear  the  firing 
of  Siracoe's  corps.  On  the  30th  of  May,  major  Simcoe  set  off  with  bis 
detachment  by  the  projected  route,  and  afterwards  Abercrombie  departed 
with  about  four  hundred  light  infantry^  a  large  party  of  liglit  dragoons, 
and  horses,  for  the  sake  of  greater  expedition,  to  mount  his  foot  soldiers* 
The  colonel  could  not  reach  the  place  of  his  destination  at  the  appointed 
time  during  the  night ;  eager,  however,  to  support  major  Simcoe,  he  sent 
forward  his  cavalry  and  light  infantry.  The  commander  of  the  advanced 
corps  having  proceeded  as  far  as  Lacy's  outpost,  was  seen  and  fired  at 
by  the  enemy's  sentinel,  but  did  not  retire.  i?he  American  commander 
concluding  a  stronger  force  to  be  at  hand,  immediately  filed  up  the  coun- 
try,  and,  by  abandoning  his  baggage,  escaped  the  pursuit.  The  British 
troops  having  dislodged  the  provincials,  returned  with  the  captured  bag- 
gage to  Philadelphia;  and,  by  thcsuccess  of  this  excursion,  greatly  facili« 
tated  the  conveyance  of  provisions  to  the  British  army.  An  expedition 
being  sent  under  majors  Maitland  and  Simcoe,  destroyed  a  great  number 
of  American  vessels,  that  had  escaped  the  preceding  campaign  at  the 
capture  of  the  forts  on  the  Delaware.  These  desultory  enterprises 
proved  that  British  courage  and  conduct  by  land. and  water  were  equal 
to  the  efforts  of  former  times,  however  little  they  conduced  to  the  pro- 
motion of  British  interest. 

For  several  months^  sir  William  Howe  had  resolved  to  resign  his 
command,  and  intimated  his  intention  to  lord  George  Germaine.  His 
alleged  ground  for  desiring  to  be  recalled  was,  that  he  had  not  received 
the  necessary  confidenQe  and, support  IVom  administration.  Ministers 
expressed  the  utmost  surprise  at  his  eomplaint,  the  grounds  of  which 
they  affirmed  were  fully  confuted  by  the  written  authority  with  which  ha 
was  intrusted,  and  the  force  with  which  -he  was  furnished.  The  requested 
permission,  however,  was  granted,  and  the  general  accordingly  prepared 
to  depart  for  Europe.     • 

The  easy  and  agreeable  i^anners  and  indulgent  conduct  of  genend 
Howe,  had  gained  the  affection  of  many  of  his  officers.  Those  viewing 
his  exploits  and  services  through  the  partial  medium  of  attachment,  attri- 
buted to  tliem  a  merit  and  efficacy  greater  than  that  which  has  been  al- 
lowed them  by  the  rigorous  scrutiny  of  impartial  judgment.  As  a  testi- 
mony of  the  high  estimation  in- which  they  held  their  general,  some  of 
his  officers  gave  in  honour  of  him,  when  about  to  resign  his  command,  a 
festival,  which  they  denominated  a  MischiisRza.  The  exhibition,  indeed, 
was  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  and  partook  partly  of  the  nature  of  Ro- 
man spectacles  on  the  return  of  victorious  generals  to  their  grateftil 
country;  the  general  marched  through  the  army  between  two  triumphal 
arches.  His  train  of  attendants,  however,  seven  silken  knights  of  the 
blended  rose,  seven  silken  knights  of  the  burning  mountain,  and  fovrteen 
damsels  representing  the  paragons  of  khight  errantry,  called  before  the 
imagination  the  fabulous  glory  of  chivalroiis  ages.  A.  tilt  and  tourna- 
ment, or  mock  representaiion  of  warlike  achiivemenU^  made  a  part  of  the 
entertainment.    On  the  top  of  each  triumphal  aich  was  placed  a  fiinire 
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of  Fame»  omameoted  with  stars,  blowing  from  her  tnimpety  in  letters  of 
light,  Ttn  laurierg  9ont  immorteU.'^  >Vbile  the  muhitude  were  dazzled 
by  the  splendour  of  this  magnificent  spectacle,  some  of  the  bjrstanders, 
whose  fancies  had  not  been  sublimed  into  the  regions  of  romance,  but 
sufTeired  their  memories  fully  to  recollect,  and  their  judgments  to  appre- 
ciate, actual  performance,  wondered  where,  when,  and  how  these  trnmor- 
ial  laurels  had  been  earned.  Soon  after  this  signal  testimony  of  esteem 
and  admiration  had  been  adduced  in  favour  of  his  exploits  as  commander 
in  chief,  sir  William  Howe  returned  to  Europe,  and  the  office  which  he 
lefl  was  conferred  on  sir  Henry  Clinton. 

The  British  commissioners  now  arrived  with  conciliatory  propositions. 
To  the  success  of  their  mission,  many  obstacles  were  foreseen ;  but 
some  had  lately  occurred  which  had  not  been  expected.     Before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  treaty  between  France  and  the  Americans,  the  court  of 
Versailles  stated  a  difficulty,  without  the  removal  of  which  they  said  they 
coold  not  accede  to  an  alliance.     Were  Britain  and  America  to  be  recon- 
ciled,, on  terms  hy  which  the  latter  should  renounce  her  independence, 
the  engagements  which  she  might  have  contracted  would  be  no  longer 
valid.     To  destroy  this  ground  of  objection,  the  congress,  in  November 
1777,  entered  into  a  resolution,  declaring,  that  they  would  reject  all  pro- 
posals for  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  Great  Britain  which  should  be  incon- 
sistent With  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  or  with  sucfat  alliances 
as  might  be  formed  under  their  authority*     In  the  following  April,  having 
seen  copies  of  the  conciliatory  bills,  they,  on  the  22d  of  that  month,  pass- 
ed resolutions,  expressing  reprobation  of  the  conduct  of  the  British  par- 
liament, as  persevering  m  the  same  coercive  plansj  but  b^  indirect  and 
insidious  means  ;  and  declaring  their  contempt  of  the  artifices  and  dis- 
simulation by  which  £ngland  endeavoured  to  put  them  in  execution. 
The  general  spirit  of  their  proceediiigs  was  continuance  in  hostility  to 
Britain,  and  amity  to  France ;  and  the  tendency  of  their  acts  was  to  pro- 
mote the  same  sejitiroents  among  4he  people.     On  the  second  of  May, 
Silas  Dean  arrived  at  York  Town  with  copies  of  the  treaties  concluded 
between  France  and  America  at  Paris.     The  congress  inmiiediaitely  pub- 
lished a  gazette,  which,  besides  a  summary  of  the  whole,  exhibited  the 
most  flattering  articles,  accompanied  by  comments,  in  lyhich  they  extol- 
led to  the  people  the  extraordinary  equity,  generosity,  and  unparalleled 
honour  of  the  French  king.  They  appeared  to  consider  Spain  as  alreadj 
a  party  in  the  confederacy ;  the  other  great  powers  of  .Europe  as  favour- 
able-to  America,  and  desiring  the  humiliation  of  England^    la  such  a 
state  of  American  enmity  to  Great  Britain,  and  exulting  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, the  commissioners  arrived  .with  their  pacificatory  proposals.     Oa 
the  9th  of  June,  they  applied  for  a  passport  to  theiriSecretary,  doctor  Fer- 
gusson,  who,  they  intended,  should  convey  their  propositions  to  the  con- 
gress, and  conduct  the  negotiation  with  that  body.     General  Washington 
refused  a  passport,  until  he  should  consult  the  congress;  whereupon  the 
commissioners  forwarded  their  papers  by  the  ordinary  military  posts,  and 
they  reached  the  congress  on  the  llth  of  June.     On  the  17th,  abrief^ 
but  decisive  answer  was  returned  by  its  president,  manifesting  a  deter- 
mination to  maintain  their  independence,  to  adhere  to  the  engagements 
with  France^  which  as  an  independent  nation  they  had  contracted,  and 
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to  reject  the  present  propositioii,  which  did  not  admit  that  independence; 
Reprobating  the  war  as  unjust  in  principle  and  barbarous  in  conduct^ 
they  notwithstanding  declared  their  willingness  to  enter,  as  an  independ- 
ent state,  into  any  negotiation  consistent  with  their  present  treaties.*  In 
a  paper  of  the  same  date,  the  congress  issued  its  approbation  of  general 
Washington's  refusal  of  a  passport  to  the  British  secretary. 

This  answer  plainly  showed,  that  all  attempts  lo  conciliate  America  on 
the  principles  and  plan  proposed  by  parliament  would  be  ineffectual,  and 
proved  that  Britain  either  should  have  persisted  in  coercion,  or  offered 
terms  more  suitable  to  the  present  state  of  sentiments  and  affiurs.  The 
offer,  indeed,  by  flattering  Uie  pride,  encouraged  the  perseverance  of  the 
American  republicans ;  it  confirmed  the  authority  of  the  congress,  and 
proved  to  Britain,  that  the  only  alternative  was  entire  conquest,  or  the  ac- 
knowledgment (really  at  least,  if  not  verbally)  that  they  were  no  longer 
subject  to  our  power ;  it  held  out  to  the  loyalists  the  discomfiture  of  their 
party^  the  proscription  of  their  property,  and  exile  from  their  native  coun- 
try ;  and  dispirited  the  officers  and  soldiers  themselves,  by  deeply  im- 
pressing them  i^ith  an  idea,  that  the  service  in  which  they  were  employ- 
ed was  considered  as  hopeless. 

A  plan  of  operations  had  been, formed  for  the  campaign,  should  the 
proposed  treaty  fail.  The  first  movement  enjoined  by  the  British  minis- 
ters through  lord  Carlisle  to  the  comn>ander  in  chief  was  the  evacuation 
of  Philadelphia.  The  abandonment  of  the  chief  city  in  America,  and  the 
principal  object  of  so  powerful  an  army  during  the  whole  campaign)  was 
by  no  means  calculated  to  dishearten  our  enemies,  or  the  Americans,  or 
to  encourage  the  loyalists ;  nevertheless  there  existed  circumstances 
which  rendered  such  a  measure  expedient.  We  were  no  longer  at  war 
against  the  revolted  colonies  alone,  but  were  contending  with  the  chief 
maritime  power  of  the  world  nder  our  own.  France  had  sent  out  firom 
Toulon  a  great  naval  arn^ament,  of  which  the  destination  might  either  be 
America  or  the  West  Indies;  if  the  former,  the  fleet  under  lord  Howe, 
very  inferior  in  force,  might  be  blocked  up  within  the  long  and  winding 
river  of  Delaware,  that  abounded  in  shoals,  and  other  impediments  to  na- 
vigation ;  besides,  the  army  ought  to  occupy  a  station  from  which  re-en- 
ibrcements  mrght  be  most  easily  and  expeditiolisly  sent  wherever  they 
were  required.  For  this  purpose  Philadelphia,  so  distant  from  the  sea, 
was  totally  unfit ;  by  retui-ning  (o  New- York,  they  could  despatch  troops 
to  any  other  situation  that  might  most  advantageously  employ  their  ex- 
ertions :  for  these  reasons,  government  determined  to  direct  the  evacua- 
tion of  Philadelphia. 

On  the  ISth  of  June,  the  army  passed  the  Delaware,  and  the  same 
day  encamped  on  the  Jersey  shorel  The  country  through  which  they 
had  to  march,  was  strong,  and  intersected  by  defiles ;  lest  these  being 
occupied  should  obstruct  his  progress,  sir  Henry  Clinton  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  citrry  along  with  him  a  large  supply  of  provisions,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  baggage,  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  the  army<  The 
excessive  heat  of  the  weather,  the  closeness  of  the  roads  through  the 
woods,  the  constant  labour  of  constructing  or  repairing  bridges  in  a  coun- 
try abounding  in  creeks,  brooks,  and  marshes,  were  all  severely  felt  by 

*  See  Mr.  Pre»i<)eiit  Henry  Lawrence's  an^vrer  to  the  British  commissioneri* 
dated  June  VTih,  i77B,  in  the  oollection  of  stMe  papers  for  that  yeMs 
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the  British  forces.  WasUiigtoii,  having  discovered  the  des^n  of  CKa- 
ton,  detached  general  Maxwell  to  obstruct  a  retreat,  until  he  himself 
should  cross  the  American  army^  For  several  days  the  provincials  were 
not  able  materially  to  interrupt  the  British  army ;  our  light  troops  ex- 
pelled them  from  the  defiles,  and  the  only  obstructions  arose  from  the 
bridges  being  destroyed.  The  army  now  came  to  a  place  where  the 
rbad  was  divided  into  two  branches :  that  to  the  left  was  the  shortest, 
but  the  river  Rariton  intervened ;  the  passage  of  which,  in  the  &ce  of  an 
enemy  superior  in  number,  might  be  both  difficult  and  dangerous ;  more 
especially  as  intelligence  was  received,  that*€rates  was  advancing  from 
the  north,  to  form  a  junction  with  Washington  near  that  river.  Sir  Hen- 
ry Clinton  accordingly  took  the  most  circuitous  route,  nearer  to  the  coast* 
Having  proceeded  some  miles,  he  encamped  on  the  27th  on  a  high  ^und 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Freehold  court-house.  Washington  had  before 
kept  to  the  left,  and  being  now  re-enforced,  posted  himself  within  a  f6w 
miles  of  the  British  rear.  Clinton  having  sent  forward  the  baggage  un* 
der  Knyphausen  with  the  first  division  of  the  army,  he  himself  with  the 
hist  waited  tiie  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the  28th  of  June  "was  in* 
formed  that  large  bodies  of  the  provincials  were  marching  on  both  his 
flanks,  while  a  considerable  division  followed  himself.  Suspecting  that 
the  object  of  the  Americans  on  his  flanks  was  to  overtake  Knyphausen) 
who  was  now  retarded  by  defiles,  he  determined  to  attack  the  provincials 
who  hevered  on  his  rear,  that  they  might  recall  their  detachments  fVo'm 
annoying  Knyphausen.  Though  he  was  by  this  time,  in  prosecution  of 
his  march,  descended  into  a  plain,  and  the  enemy  had  occupied  the  emi- 
nence which  ho  had  just  left,  he  attacked  them,  compelled  them  to  fly, 
and  would  have  destroyed  the  whole  front  divibion,  had  not  Washington, 
by  occupying  a  defile  with  his  main  body,  repressed  the  purs4iit*  The 
light  troops  who  had  been  sent  forward  to  attack  Knyphausen,  were  re- 
pulsed by  that  general,  and  recalled,  to  join  and  support  the  main  srmy» 
The  loss  of  the  British  that  day,  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  amount- 
ed to  three  hundredaiid  fifty  eight;  that  of  the  Americans,  to  three  hundred 
and  nxty-onOt  Little  as  was  the  difference  in  point  of  numbers,  it  appears, 
from  his  subsequent  conduct,  that  general  Washington  thought  himself 
worsted,  as  he  did  not  afterwards  attempt  to  disturb  the  British  retreat^  but 
marched  away  to  the  left  towards  the  North  river.  The  circumstances 
of  the  engagement  produced  a  quarrel  between  Lee  and  Washrngton* 
According  to  Washington,  Lee,  who  commanded  the  advanced  corps, 
had  disobeyed  orders,  m  not  attacking  the  enemy  when  they  were  on  tho 
plain,  and  he  on  the  declivity :  and  ^rther  charged  him  with  want  either 
<^f  conduct  or  courage  in  retreating  before  die  British,  though  he  was  so 
advantageously  posted.  Lee  wrote  a  very  angry  letter ;  Washington  an- 
swered ;  Lee  replied  still  more  violently :  a  court-martial  was  demand* 
ed  and  ordered  ,*  the  charges  were,  disrespect  tothe  gen^l,  and  misbe- 
haviour in  an  unnecessary  and  shameful  retreat.  He  wi&s  suspended 
from  his  command  for  twelve  months.  Meanwhile  the  British  army  ar- 
rived in  safety  at  Sandy  Hook,  where  they  found  lord  Howe  landed  the 
preceding  day :  on  the  5th  of  July  the  army  embarking  came  to  New- 
Xork  the  same  night 

The  count  D^Estaing  sailed  from  Toulon  the  13lh  of  April,  with 
twelve  ships  of  the  line  ftnd  si^ frigates,  <;arryin^  a  considerable  number 
of  troops  on  board ;  but  from  adverse  winds,  did  not  pass  the  straits  uf 
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Gibraltar  till  the  15di  of  May*  The  British  miniatfyi  who  Were  not  ua« 
apprized  of  this  equipment,  got  ready,  a  fleet  of  an  equal  number  of  shi^a, 
the  command  of  which  was  given  to  vice-admiral  Byron.  The  anna« 
ment  left  Portsmouth  on  the  20th  of  May,  and  proceeding  to  Plymouth, 
finally  sailed  from  thence  on  the  9th  of  June,  after  such  advices  had  been 
received  as  no  longer  left  it  doubtful  that  the  Toulon  squadron  was  bound 
to  North  America.  D'Estaing  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Virginia  on  the 
5th  of  July,  but  hearing  of  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia,  sailed  to  the 
northward ;  and  on  the  11th  of  July,  in  the  evening,  came  to  an  anchor 
oflTNew-York,  with  an  apparent  design  of  attempting  to  enter  the  harbour. 
The  naval  force  under  lord  Howe  consisted  only  of  six  ships  of  the  line, 
and  four  of  fifty  guns,  with  a  proportional  number  of  frigates  and  smaller 
vessels.  Intelligence  of  the  count  D'Estaing's  approach  having  been 
received  some  &ys  before  he  came  in  sight,  a  masterly  disposition  of 
their  force  for  the  defence  of  the  harbour  was  made,  under  the  inunedi*- 
ate  direction  of  the  admiral,  whose  exertions  were  nobly  seconded  by  the 
universal  ardour  which  prevailed,  not  onlv  in  the  navy,  army,  and  trans- 
port service,  but  among  all  ranks  and  classes  of  people  at  New- York. 
Some  time  after  D'Estaing's  arrival,  the  wind  was  unfavourable  to  the 
execution  of  his  supposed  intention ;  but  on  the  22d  of  July  it  changed 
to  the  eastward,  and  the  French  fleet  was  seen  weighing  anchor.  The 
long  meditated  attack,  it  was  now  supposed,  would  instantly  commence ; 
and  so  confident  were  all  it  would  prove  abortive,  that  the  critical  mo- 
ment which  was  to  decide,  not  only  the  fate  of  the  British  fleet  but  of  the 
army,  was  expected  withimpatiem^  But  D'Estaing,  to  their  great  dis- 
appointment, aasoon  as  his  ships  had  weighed  anchor,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  enter  the  harbour,  mide  sail  to  the  southward.  He  afterwards 
clmnged  his  course  and  steered  directly  to  Rhode  Island,  .before  which 
he  arrived  on  the  29ih  of  July*  Lord  Howe  being  informed  of  the  ene- 
my's station,  ^termined  to  attempt  the  preservation  of  the  island ;  but, 
aa  he  was  inferior  in  number,  not  to  venture  an  engagement,  without  some 
ccmsiderable  advantage,  which  might  counterbalance  their  superiority. 
For  several  months  the  expulsion  of  the  British  troops  from  Rhode  IbU 
and,  had  been  in  contemplation  of  the  provincials.  In  sprang,  general 
Sullivan  was  sent  to  take  the  command  in  its  neighbourhood,  «id  made 
preparation  for  invading  this  province.  To  these  dispositions,  major* 
general  Pigot,  who  commanded  at  Rhode  Island,  was  hot  inattentive; 
he  readily  perceived  their  object,  and,  in  order  to  retard  them,  sent  two 
detachments  under  lieutenant-colonel  Campbell  and  major 'Ejrre,  who 
destroyed  or  took  the  vessels,  naval  stores,  and  ordnance,  which  were 
prepared  for  the  invasion, ^andbomt  their  ship  tiinber' and  dockyards. 
From  these  losses,  the  provincials  were  not  in  readiness  forco-operation, 
when  D'Estaing  arrived  off  Rhode-Island.  Lord  Howe,  after  being  de- 
tained four  days  by  contrary  winds,  put  to  sea  on  the  6th  of  August  with 
the  British  fleet,  which  was  now  increased  to  eight  ships  of  the  line,  five 
of  fifty  guns,  two  of  forty-ibur  guns,  and  four  frigates,  with  three  fire- 
ships,  two  bombs,  and  a  number  of  smaller  vessels.  Justly  deeming 
the  weather*gage  too  great  an  advantage  to  be  added  to  the  superior 
force  of  the  enemy,  the  British  admiral  skilfully  and  ably  contended  for 
that  important  object,  while,  D'Estaing  was  no  less  anxious  to  preserve  it 
in  his  own  favour.  The  contest  of  seamanship  prevented  an  engage- 
ment on  that  day ;  but  the  wind  on  the  following  day,  still  continuing  ad- 
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▼erse  to  the  design  of  the  Brittf  h  admiral,  he  determined  to  make  the  best 
of  the  present  circumstances,  and  to  engage  the  enemy ;  forming  the 
line  in  snch  a  manner,  as  to  be  joined  by  three  fire-ships  which  were  un- 
der the  tow  of  as  many  frigates.  When  the  fleets  were  about  to  engage, 
a  strong  gale  of  wind  increased  to  a  tremendous  storm,  and  continuing 
for  near  two  days,  by  separating  the  fleets,  not  only  prevented  immediate 
battle,  bnt  so  dispersed  and  damaged  (he  vessels  of  both  parties,  as  to 
render  an  engagement  for  some  time  impracticable.  The  accidental 
meeting  of  single  ships  after  the  tempest,  produced  conflicts  which  af- 
forded new  specimens  of  British  valour  and  nautical  skill.  Captain 
Dawson,  of  the  Renown  of  fifty  guns,  on  the  evening  of  the  13th,  fell  in 
with  the  French  admiral's  ship,  the  Languedoc  of  eighty-four,  and  not- 
withstanding the  great  diflerence  of  metal,  attacked  her  with  evident  ad- 
vantage until  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  contest  The  next  morning  the 
gallant  Dawson  w^  preparing  to  renew  the  conflict,  when  the  appear- 
ance of  six  more  of  the  enemy's  ships  compelled  him  to  retire.  The 
same  evening,  captain  Hotham,  with  the  Preston  of  fifty  guns^  attacked 
the  Tenant,  a  Freyich  ship  of  eighty  guns,  with  similar  vigour  and  suc- 
cess; being  also  the  n^xt  morning  obliged  to  desist,  by  the  arrival  of 
several  other  ships.  On  the  16th  of  August,  captain  Raynor,-  of  the  Isia, 
also  of  fifty  guns,  attacked  the  Cflssar  of  seventy-four,  and  after  an  eii>- 
gagement  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  forced  her  to  retreat ;  but  being  her- 
self damaged  in  her  rigging,  was  incapable  -of  pursuit  The  loss  of  the 
English  ship  consisted  of  one  killed  and  iifteen  wounded;  of  the  enemy 
fifty  killed  and  wounded*  The  French  ship.^as,  besides,  so  mvich  injur- 
ed in  her  hull,  that  she  was  compelled  to  go  into  Boston  to  refit  No 
portion  of  the  history  of  war  can  the  patriotic  author  write,  or  the  patri- 
otic reader  peruse,  with  more  exulting  pleasure,  than  accounts  of  actions 
which  manifest  British  braveiy  and  conduct  with  inferior  forcft  triumph- 
ant on  our  peculiar  element  The  disabled  ships  of  Britciin  went  to  New 
York  to  refit,  while  the  French  admiral,  with  the  same  intent,  betook 
himself  to  Boston.  When  lord  Howe's  squadron  was  repaired,  being 
DOW  increased  by  (he  arrival  of  the  Monmouth,  one  of  admiral  Byron's 
fleet,  he,  on  the  30th  of  August,  sailed  to  the  bay  of  Boston,  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy :  but  found  their  fleet  so  well  secured  by  their  position,  under 
cover  of  land  batteries,  that  he  thought  it  prudent  to  retire.  Returning  to 
New-York,  he  found  more  ships  of  Byron's  squadron  arrived,  and  the  ad- 
miral himself  daily  expected.  The  naval  force  of  England,  on  the  admi- 
ral'a  station,  being  now  undoubtedly  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  lord 
Howe,  having  previously  obtained  leave  to  return  to  England,  on  account 
of  his  health,  resigned  the  command  to  admiral  Gambier,  and  departed 
for  Europe. 

The  Americans  trusting  to  the  co-operatiim  of  the  French  fleet*  had 
sent  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men^  under  general  -Sullivan  to  Rhode 
Island,  and  commenced  their  operationd.  But  the  dispersion  of  the 
French  fleet,  and,  its  final  depatare  for  Boston,  daunted  their  sniriU, 
induced  many  to  desert  and  left  the  remainder  inferior  to  the  British 
garrison*  General  Sullivan  thereupon  began  his  retreat,  and  departed 
in  the  night  of  tlie  28 th  of  August  several  hours  before  the  British  per- 
ceived they  were  gone.  Sir  Ttobert  Pigot,  the  English  commander,  fol- 
lowed on  the  29th,  attacked  the  rear  division,  and  gained  an  advanta){:e; 
but  not  so  decisive  as  to  prevent  the  Americans  from  con unuing  their 
route.     Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  was  hastening  by  bea  to  relieve  Rhode 
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Island,  arrived  one  daj  too  late  to  intercept  the  retreating  Americans. 
Although  the  detention  of  sir  Henry  Clinton  probably  saved  Sullivan's 
coi-ps  from  destruction,  yet  the  miscarriage  of  the  first  enterprise,  vtrhich 
they  had  undertaken  in  concert  with  France,  not  only  disappointed, 
but  offended  the  Americans;  and  though  the  officers  and  gentlemen 
endeavoured  to  dissemble  every  appearance  of  displeasure,  the  common- 
alty, less  restrained  by  delicacy  and  policy,  gave  loose  to  their  feelines. 
Indeed,  scarcely  two  nations  could  be  found  in  the  civilized  world, 
whose  manners  could  be  so  reciprocally  repulsive,  as  the  sanctimonious 
austerity  of  the  New-Englanders,  and  the  gay  levity  and  dissipated 
libertinism  of  Frenchmen.     Between  the  seamen  of  both  countries,  out- 
rages and  riots  took  place,  that  were  like  to  have  been  attended  with 
very  serious  consequences;  the  leadine  men  of  Boston,' however,  exert« 
ed  themselves  successfully  to  appease  we  tumults,  and  to  give  satisfac- 
tion to  their  new  allies,    uenenu  Clinton  having  returned  towards  New-* 
York,  concerted  several  expeditions  for  destroying  privateers.     Major- 
general  Grey  being  detached  to  Bazzard-bay  m  New-England,  landed 
on  the  banks  of  thes\cu8himet  riVer,  and  executed  his  enterprise  with 
such  rapidity,  that  in  less  than  one  day  he  burned  and  destroyed  all  the 
ships  in  the  river,  amounting  to  more  than  seventy  sail.     The  next  day 
proceeding  to  Martha's  Vineyard,  a  fertile  and  rich  island,  he  destroyed 
several  vessels,  and  carrying  off  a  valuable  booty  in  provisions,  returned 
to  New-York.     Lord  Cornwallis  soon  afterwards  undertook  the  direc- 
tion of  an  expedition  to  Little  E^-harbour,  on  the  coast  of  Jersey,  which . 
was  also  a  g^eneral  receptacle  for  "privateers :  one  division  of  the  detach- 
ment surprised  and  surrounded  an  American  regimentof  light  horsey 
during  the  night,  at  Old  Tapan  on  the  North  river;  the  greater  num- 
ber were  killed,  or  taken  prisoners.     Captain  Patrick  Fergus^on  under- 
took to  conduct  the  enterprise  to  Little  Egg-harbour,  and  by  combined 
valour,  activity,  and  skill,  sui'prised  an  American  iegi<m  under  count 
Pulaski.    The  success  of  this  enterprise  depending  on  celerity  of  execu- 
tion, a  great  carnage  unavoidably  took  place.     The  Americana  poured 
out  virulent  invectivea  against  what  ihey  termed  the  cruelty  of  the  Bri- 
tish; but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  act  was  committed  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  war.     This  was  the  last  action  of  any  importance  per- 
formed by  the  British  during  this  campaign  in  North  America.     The 
weather  was  that  year  extremely  tempestuous  on  the  American  ocean'; 
admiral  Byron's  fleet  had  been  dispersed  and  separated  by  a  storm  on 
its  passage  from  Europe. ,   After  bemg  refitted  at  New-York,  he  again 
went  to  sea  with  a  view  to  block  up  the  French  fleet  in  Boston-bay;  but 
a  second  tempest  drove  him  from  that  station*     The  count  D'Estaing^ 
taking  tlie  opportunity  of  the  British  admiral's  absence,  sailed  to  the 
West  Indies. 

While  these  operations  were  carrying  on  by  land  and  sea,  the  com- 
missioners continued  in  America,  determined  to  leave  nothing  undone 
that  might  effect  their  purpose.  Although  hopeless  of  success  from  the 
first  answer  of  the  congress,  they  thoua^t  it  necessary  to  reply;  desir- 
ing an  explana^on  of  the  sense  in  which  the  term  independence  was  to 
be  understood,  and  copies  of  the  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  which  had 
been  referred  to  by  the  congress.  Respecting  the  second  preliminary, 
they  declared  the  proposed  removal  of  the  troops  inadmissible,  as  a  force 
must  necessarily  be  kept  for  defence  against  the  common  enemy,  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  loyalists.  To  this  second  letter  of  the  com* 
nuasioners  no  answer  was  given. 
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Goveiwn*  John»t^e  beinK  indiTidttally  acquainted  with  bovmhI  |;en- 
tlemen  of  character  and  inflo^ce,  tried  to  obtain  a  personal  interview, 
in  hopes  of  cenvinciiiff  them  that  it  w^  the  interest  of  the  colonies  to 
renew  their  amity  vmi  the  mother  country;  for  that  purpose  he  re- 
queated  admission  to  several  g^itlevien^but  a  decided  negative  was  re- 
tumedi  he  alsp  wrote  letters  to  differentindividaals,  paragraphs  of  which 
were  construed  into  an  attempt  to  corrupt  the  intemty  of  the  leaders. 
One  of  these  is  addressed  to  general  Reed,  and  the  following  is  the  par- 
agraph tKat  underwent  the  intei-pretation.  After  an  cloaucnt  descrip- 
m>n  of  ^e  evils  flowing  from  the  existing  dissensions,  and  the  blessings 
ofreconciliation^  the  writer  proceeds:  "The  man  who  can  be  instm- 
mental  in  bringing  us  all  to  act  once  more  in  harmony,  and  unite  to- 
gether tihe  varioba  powers  which'  this  contest  has  drawn  forth,  will 
deserve  more  from  the  king  and  people,  from  patriotism,  humanity, 
friendship,  and  all  the  tender  ties  that  are  afiected  by  the  quarrel, 
than  were  ever  yet  bestowed  on  human  kind."  On  the  16th  of  June  in 
a  private  letter  to  Hobert  Morris,  esq.  formerly  his  friend,  he  says, 
*^  I  believe  the  men  who  have  condueted  the  affiurs  of  America  are  in- 
capable of  being  influenced  by  improper  motives;  but  in  all  duch  trans- 
actions there  is  risk,  and  I  think  that  whoever  ventures  should  be  se- 
cured; at  the.  same  time  that  honour  and  emolument  shall  naturally 
follow  the  fortune  of  those  who  have  steered  the  vessel  in  the  storm, 
and  brought  her  safely  to  port.  I  think  that  Washington  and  the 
president  ha^e  a  right  to  every  bvour  that  grateful  nati<ms  can  bestow, 
if  they  could  once  more  unite  our  interests,  and  spare  the  miseries 
and  devastations  of  war.-' 

The  congress  published  the  letters  above  mentioned  by  goremor 
Johnstone,  and  attemped  to  construe  them  into  an  endeavour  to  bribe. 
The  letters  themselves  express  no  such  intentioni*  they  merely  hold  out 
a  prospect  of  honour  and  reward  for  meritorious  conduct  The  congress, 
that  they  might  inflame  the  pMsions  of  the  peo[de,  issued  a  declaration 
that  it  was  incompatible  with  the  honour  of  ton^;ress  to  hold  any  farther 
communication  W]ith  govemcnr  Johnstone.  The  British  commissioners, 
finding  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  the  acoomplishment  of  this  great  object, 
now  confined  their  application'  to  subordiQate  purposes.  Oneof  tiiese 
was  concerning  the  captured  army  of  general  Burgoyne.  By  one  of  the 
articles  of  captulation  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  surrendering^  army 
should  be  at  lib^ty  to  transport  itself  to  Great  Britain^  on  condition  ol 
not  serving  again  in  America  during  the  war.  Boston,  the  place  from 
which  it  was  to  embark,  was  difficult  of  access  to  transports  at  that 
season  of  the  year,  which  was  the  middle  of  Mrinter;  eenend  Burgoyne 
applied  for  leave  to  march  the  troops  to  Rhode  Island,  that  they  might 
tnere  embark.  This  request  the  congress  not  only  refused,  which  was 
merely  the  denial  of  a  solicited  favour,  but  they  declared  a  resolution  of 
violating  a  solemn  compact;  they  resolved  to  prohibit  the  embarkation 
of  the  Saratoga  troops  from  any  port  whatsoever,  until  a  distinct  and 
ex]Aicit  ratification  of  th&  convention  of  Saratoga  should  be  properly 
noticed  by  the  court  of  Great  Britain  to  congress;  and  entered  up«n 

*  Mr.  Belsbam  alleges,  that  Mr.  Johnstone  employed  a  Mrs.  Fergussoin  as  the 
ap^nt  in  bis  proposed  corruption.  As  he  adduces  no  proofs  to  support  hiaasaer- 
txui,  although  he  says  the/act  wtu  dearly  tuceriainedt  an  impartial  historian  camiot 
admit  the  charge  onso  very  vague  an  evidence. 
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their  journals  a  resolution  to  that  effect.  This  resolution  was  erident- 
ly  a  breach  of  the  convention^  as  the  now  desired  ratification  was  no 
part  of  that  treaty.  The  commissioners,  in  a  letter  dated  the  Tth  of 
August,  remonstrated  a^inst  the  detention  of  the  troops,  contrary  to 
the  faith  of  treaties.  Wiuiout  answering  this  remonstrance,  they  entered 
into  a  charge  against  governor  Johnstone,  with  whom  they  declared  they 
could  hold  no  communication.  Governor  Johnstone,  to  remove  the  pre- 
tended bar  to  intercourse,  witlidrew  himself  from  the  commission;  ana,  in 
tiie  public  act  by  which  he  testified  this  determination,  he  very  severely 
reprehended  the  conduct  of  the  congress,  and  exposed  the  shallow  pre- 
text bv  which  they  endeavoured  to  cover  tiieir  own  breach  of  faith.  These 
assertions  respecting  him,  indeed,  were  never  proved;  and  if  they  had 
been  established,  their  authentication  could  not  have  justified  the  con- 
duct of  the  Americans  .  even  if  Mr.  Johnstone  had  attempted  to  bribe, 
the  endeavour  would  not  have  justified  a  breach  of  contract  with  others 
not  concerned  in  that  endeavour.  Governor  Johnstone  set  off  for  Eu- 
rope, leaving  an  able  vindication  of  his  conduct,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  nis  friend  doctor  Adam  Fergusson.  Meanwhile  the  remaining  com- 
missioners attempted  by  new  arguments  to  show  the  congress  the  real 
views  of  France,  and  how  little  advantage  they  could  reasonably  expect 
from  this  connexion;  they  also  sent  again  their  former  remonstrance, 
without  the  signature  of  governor  Johnstone;  and  offered  to  ratify,  in 
the  king's  name,  all  the  conditions  of  the  Saratoga  convention,  though 
Buch  ratification  was  ho  part  of  its  terms^  but  the  congress  pa-severed 
in  the  breach  of  faith.  The  troops  which  had  surrendered  at  Saratoga, 
havinff  trusted  to  a  convention  stipulating  their  free  return  to  Great 
Britain,  were  detained  in  captivity  oy  the  American  congress  violating 
a  contract 

The  commissioners  sent  no  more  letters  to  the  congress:  but  published^ 
on  the  Sd  of  October,  a  manifesto  and  proclamation,  addressed  to  the 
members  of  the  congress,  and  the  members  of  the  general  assemblies  or 
conventions  of  the  several  colonies.  In  this  paper,  tney  recapitulated  the 
steps  which  they  had  taken  for  executing  the  objects  of  their  commission; 
they  enumerated  their  repeated  endeavours  to  restore  tranquillity  and 
happiness  to  America;  and  stated  the  extent  and  beneficial  tendency  of 
the  terms  which  they  were  empowered  to  offer:  notwithstanding  the^'ob- 
structions  they  had  encountered,  they  still  declared  their  reamness  to 
proceed  in  the  execution  of  the  powers  contained  in  their  commission, 
and  to  treat  not  only  with  deputies  from  all  the  colonies  conjunctiy,  but 
with  any  provincial  assembly  or  convention  individually,  at  any  time 
within  the  space  of  forty  days  from  the  date  of  their  manifesto;  next 
addressing  tnemselves  to  all  persons,  ecclesiastital,  military,  civil,  or 
private,  and  suggesting  to  the  consideration  of  each  of  these  classes, 
such  motives  as  might  be  supposed  to  have  the  greatest  influence,  they 
adjured  them  not  to  *let  pass  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  securing 
their  liberties,  future  prosperity,  and  happiness,  upon  a  permanent  foun- 
dation: lastly,  they  appealed  to  the  Americans  collectively,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  **lt  witi  now  become  the  colonies  in  general  to  call  to 
mind  their  own  solemn  appeals  to  heaven  in  the  beginning  of  this  con- 
test, that  they  took  arms  only  for  tiie  redress  of  grievances;  and  that  it 
was  their  wish,  as  well  as  their  interest,  to  remain  for  ever  connected 
with  Great  Britain.  We  again  ask  them,  whether  all  their  grievances, 
real  or  supposed,  have  not  beep  amply  and  fullv  redressed?  and  we  im 
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sist  that  the  offers  wo  have  made7  teave  nothing  to  he  wished,  in  point  of 
either  immediate  liberty  or  permanent  security*"  The  manifesto  ol>- 
served,  that  the  policy  as  well  as  the  benevolence  of  Great  Britain 
checked  the  extremes  of  war,  when  they  tended  to  distress  a  people  who 
were  still  considered  as  our  fellow-subjects,  and  to  desolate  a  coontiy 
which  was  shortly  to  become  again  a  source  of  mutual  advantage.  But 
when  that  countiy  professed  the  unnatural  design,  tiot  only  of  estranging 
her  interests  from  ours,  but  of  mortgaging  herself  and  her  resources  to 
our  enemies,  the  whole  contest  was  changed,  and  the  question  wad,  how 
far  Great  Britain  may,  by  every  means  in  her  power,  destroy  or  render 
useless  a  connexion  contrived  for  her  ruin,  and  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  her  enemy?  Under  such  circumstances,  the  laws  of  self-preservation 
must  direct  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain,  to  render  the  accession  of  the 
American  colonies  as  little  beneficial  as  possible  to  France.  The  com- 
missioners  having  remained  until  the  forty  days  were  expu'ed,  and  not 
finding  the  proclamation  tikely  to  produce  any  conciliatory  efiTect,  set  saO 
for  Europe.  The  cobgress  soon  after  published  a  counter  manifesto,  in 
which  they  afiected  to  consider  the  proclamation  of  the  commissioners 
as  denouncing  new  schemes  of  vengeance  and  desolation,  and  declared 
their  resolution  to  retaliate  with  the  iitmost  seventy. 

Hostilities  in  Europe  were  ^tirely  maritime,  and  confined  to  the  sea 
near  the  northwest  coast  of  France.  The  French  goveriHsent,  as  sooa 
as  it  had  resolved  on  war^' employed  the  most  assiduous  and  vigorous 
preparations  to  equip  a  fleet  sufficient  to  cope  with  England.  In  order 
to  distract  the  attention  of  Great  Britain,  they  pretended  to  threaten  an 
invasion;  and  brought  large  bodies  of  troops  to  their  northern  coast 
The  British  government  order^  the  militia  to  be  embodied,  and  con* 
siderable  numbers  of  soldiers  to  march  to  the  vicinity  of  the  coast ;  they 
directed  camps  to  be  formed  At  Winchester,  Salisbury,  and  St.  Edmonds* 
bury,  Warley  common,  and  Coxheath;  but  they  trusted  the  protection 
of  the  country  chiefly  to  the  fleet 

From  the  first  appearance  of  probable  hostilities  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  so  early  as  November  1776,  lord  Sandwich  had  cast 
his  eyes  on  admiral  Keppei  as  the  most  proper  person  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  important  station.  This  gentleman  haSd  duttnguished  himself  at  the 
Havannah,  being  then  second  in  command,  and  was  highly  esteemed  and 
beloved  in  the  navy.  Having  conversed  with  Mr.  Keppei,  lord  Sand* 
wich  found  that,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  country  required  his  eflbrts, 
his  services  would  not  be  wanting:  the  admiral  was  indeed  poltticaliy 
connected  with  opposition;  but  when  war  with  France  was  become  una- 
voidable, he,  in  consequence  of  his  disposition  before  signified,  was  of- 
fered an  appointment j  which  he  accepted.  In  the  begkming  of  Jime,  a 
fleet  of  twenty  ships  of  the  Kne  was  ready  for  service.  With  these  un- 
der his  command,  the  admiral  set  sail  on  the  13th  of  that  month,  to  pro- 
tect our  commerce,  defend  our  coasts,  and  wateh  the  motions  of  the 
enemy.  The  powers  reposed  in  the  admiral,  were  discretionary  and  un- 
limited. Sir  Robert  Harland  and  sir  Hugh  Falliser,  two  gentlemen  high 
in  his  estimation  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  were  respectively  ap- 
pointed second  and  third  in  command.  At  this  time  war  had  not  been 
declare4,  nor  were  reprisals  ordered.  The  fleet  proceeded  to  the  bay 
of  Biscay. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  two  French  fiigatea  were  seen  reconnoitring  the 
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British  fleet;  one  of  them,  the  Licorae  of  32  gans^  being  overtakeD  by 
some  of  our  ships,  for  some  hours  sailed  with  them;  but  manifesting  an 
intention  of  departure,  a  shot  was  fired  over  her,  when,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  our  fleet,  she  poured  a  broadside  into  the  America,  one  of  our 
ships  of  the  Kne,  and  immediately  struck  her  colours.  To  render  this 
procedure  the  more  extraordinary,  lord  Longford,  captain  of  the  America, 
and  the  French  commander,  were  from  their  respective  ships  engaged 
in  amicable  conversation.  Longford,  instead  of  sinking  the  French  fri- 
gate ibr  her  wanton  attack,  with  cool  magnanimity  sent  her  under  the 
stern  of  the  Victory.  The  other  ship,  the  Belle  Poule,  a  large  frigate, 
was  closely  pursued  by  the  Arethusa  of  32  guns,  but  not  overtaken  till  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  fleet.  Captain  Marshal,  the  British  command-r 
er,  informed  the  French  captain,  that  he  had  orders  from  the  admiral  to 
conduct  him  to  the  fleet;  but  the  Frenchman  peremptorily  refused  to 
comply.  Marshal  fired  across  the  ship;  the  answer  was  a  broadside: 
a  desperate  engagement  ensued;  the  Arethusa  suffered  much  in  her 
rigging,  the  Belle  Poule  in  her  hull,  and  great  numbers  were  killed. 
The  Frenchman  perceiving  the  other  so  much  damaged  as  to  be  unable 
to  pursue,  embraced  the  opportunity  of  retiring  to  the  coast.  This  ad- 
vantage, gained  over  superior  numbers  and  weight  of  metal  in  the  first 
conflict,  much  delighted  the  British  sailors,  and  was  reckoned  ominoua 
of  future  success.  The  next  momipg,  the  Pallas,  another  French  frigate 
of  32  guns,  approaching  to  reconnoitre  the  fleet,  was  pursued  and  taken, 
and  with  the  Licome  sent  into  Plymouth.  The  French  exclaimed 
'against  the  detention  of  the  two  frigates,  and  pretended  to  assert  that 
Britain  was  the  aggressor,  although  France  had  before  began  hostilities, 
by  abetting  the  Americans  in  their  revolt  from  their  mother  country.  Al- 
though admiral  Keppel  seized  two  French  frigates  for  improper  conduct 
in  the  commanders,  be  abstained  from  their  merchantmen,  as  letters  of 
reprisal  had  not  issued.  This  forbearance  in  our  naval  commander  may 
perhaps  have  been  right;  but,  as  the  hostile  conduct  of  France  justified 
hostilities  firom  England,  the  more  efiectually  they  had  been  begun,  the 
greater  would  be  the  prospect  of  ultimate  success.  The  capture  oflheir 
trading  vessels,  as  in  the  commeocemet  of  the  former  war,  would  have 
distressed  the  enemy,  by  depriving  them  both  of  sailors  and  riches.  Ad- 
miral Keppel  being  informed  that  the  French  fleet  lying  in  Brest  water 
«mounted  to  thirty-two  ships  of  the  line,  repah«d  to  St  Helen's  for  a  re- 
enforcemeot.  The  return  of  the  Admiral  occasioned  very  great  astonish- 
ment and  consternation,  not  wiUiout  a  mixture  of  dissatisfaction;  but 
ministers  lost  no  time  in  augmentingf  his  armament;  lord  Sandwich  in- 
stantly setoff  for  Portsmotrth,  and  in  a  fortnight,  ten  ships  of  the  line 
were  added  to  EeppePs  fleet  In  the  middle  of  July  he  set  sail  at  the 
head  of  thirty  British  ships  of  the  line,  one  of  tiiem  the  Victory,  of  the 
firat  rale,  six  of  90  gnnsi  and  the  rest  of  the  third  rate.  The  fleet  was 
formed  into  &ree  divisions,  the  van  commanded  by  sir  Robert  Harland, 
the  rear  by  sir  Hu|^  PalUser,  and  the  centre  by  the  admiral  himselC 
Beprisals  having  been  now  issued,  the  French  fleet  had  left  Brest  har- 
bour on  the  8th  of  July,  commanded  by  count  D'Orvilliers,  and  was 
cruising  off  the  coast  of  Bretagne.  On  the  23d  of  July,  in  the  afternoon, 
the  fleets  descried  each  other;  the  British  ships  being  dispersed,  a- signal 
was  thrown  out  for  forming  ihe  line,  bat  night  came  on  before  the  ships 

•  See  Gibbon's  letter  to  kid  Sheffield  July  1776, 
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were  properly  etattoDed.  The  following  morning,  the  wind  being  wester- 
ly, it  was  discovered  that  the  French  had  gained  the  weather-gage; 
D'Orvillters,  however,  though  superior  in  number,  still  avoided  battle. 
The  British  admiral,  chasing  to  windward  the  three  following  days,  en- 
deavoured to  bring  on  a  battle,  but  in  vain.  On  the  37th,  a  sudden 
squall  came  on,  so  very  thick  as  to  conceal  the  two  fleets  from  the  view 
of  each  other.  When  the  .weather  became  clear,  it  was  found  that  tbe 
French  fleet  had  fallen  considerably  to  leeward,  and  was  near  the  van  of 
the  Bntish.  Instantly  admiral  Keppel  gave  the  signal  for  forming  the 
line;  an  engagement  began,  as  the  fleets  were  passing  each  other  in  con- 
trary directions.  At  this  time  the  Victory,  and  the  other  ships  of  the 
centre  division  were  nearest  to  the  enemy.  Sir  Robert  Harland  being  to 
windward,  was  ready  for  immediate  service;  while  sir  Hugh  PalHser  was 
considerably  to  leeward  with  the  rear,  and  out  of  the  line.  The  French, 
who  were  now  to  leeward,  had.  madQ  an  alteration  in  their  movements, 
which  seemed  to  indicate  an  iptention  of  cutting  off  the  rear  division. 
The  admiral,  professing  to  entertain  this  apprehension,  led  the  station  in 
which  the  battle  began,  and  sailed  to  leeward,*  untJ  he  was  opposite  to 
the  enemy's  van;  while  sir  Robert  Harland,  by  his  orders,  covered  the 
rear.  Keppel  kept  a  signal  constantly  flying  for  Palliser  to  join  the  line, 
but  that  commander  did  not  arrive.  The  admiral  repeated  the  signal  to 
air  Hugh  Palliser  to  come  to  his  station :  but,  before  the  order  was  obey- 
ed, darkness  prevented  the  renewal  of  the  contest.  The  French  admiral 
ranged  bis  fleet  so  as  to  appear  cletermined  to  fight  the  next  ^norning; 
but  ib  the  night  they  quitted  their  station,  leaving  three  frigates  with  lights 
at  proper  intervals,  to  appear  to  the  British  the  leading  ships  of  their 
three  divisions.  The  next  morning  the  French  fleet  was  at  so  great  a 
distance,  that  the  admiral  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  renew  the  pursuit; 
it  would,  he  alleged,  be  impossible  t<$  overtake  them,  and  his  own  ships 
would  be  exposed  to  danger  from  a  lee  shore:  he  therefore  desisted  from 
tbe  attempt,  and  returned  to  Plymouth. 

Though  this  battle  by  no  means  answered  the  expectations  that  British 
experience  of  nautical  valour  and  skill  naturally  and  reasonably  formed, 
from  a  conflict  between  thirty  of  our'ships  of  the  line,  and  thirty-two  ojf 
the  French,  it  effected  one  very  important  Purpose;  the  French  fleet  be* 
ing  obliged  to  go  to  port  to  refit,  several  British  fleets  of  merchanttnen 
from  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  the  Mediterranean  arrived  in  safety. 
Impartial  examiners  very  easily  perceived  that  there  was  a  want  of  con- 
cert in  the  disposition  of  the  fleet  on  the  day  of  battfb.  Admiral  Keppel, 
in  his  letter  to  the  admiralty,  expressed  himself,  in  general  terms,  satis- 
fied with  the  conduct  of  officers  and  men ;  it,  however,  soon  appeared  that 
he  was  much  dissatisfied  with  the  procedure  of  Palliser. 

Both  the  French  and  English  fleets  went  again  to  sea  in  the  month  of 
August,  but  did  dot  again  teeet  during  this  campaign.  Considerable 
capttnres  were  made  by  frigates  and  privateers  on  both  sides,  but  the 
balance  of  prizes  was  greatly  in  favoor  of  Britain.  Two  Liverpool  pri- 
vateers took  a  French  homeward  bound  East  Indiaman,  estimated  at 
320,0001. ;  and  captain  Dawson  of  the  Mentor  took  another,  valued  at 
240,0002. 

•  This  evolution  was  afterwards  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  principal  charges 
a^inat  admiral  Keppel;  it  being  represented  as  wearing  the  appearance  pf 
flil^t,  and  thus  ^lii^iag  di^gcace  «i  the  Biitiah  flag. 
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The  American  privateers,  trusting  to  the  alliance  with  France,  cam« 
this  year  to  the  coast  of  Europe,  and  committed  various  depredations. 
Thp  most  darinfir  commander  of  these  ships  was  the  noted  adventurer 
Paul  Jones.  This  person  had  been  gardener  to  the  earl  of  Selkirk,  at  a 
seat  near  Kirkudbright  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Scotland.  Leaving  his 
employment  abruptly,  on  account  of  some  umbrage  which  he  had  con- 
ceived against  the  family,  he  had  betaken  himself  to  sea,  and  by  profes- 
sional skill,  together  with  intrepid  boldness,  arrived  at  the  appointment 
which  he  then  held.  Jones,  directing  his  eflforts  against  the  coasts  with 
which  he  was  best  acquainted,  landed  at  WhitehaVen  in  Cumberland,  and 
set  fire  to  a  ship  in  the  harbour,  with  the  intention  of  burning  the  town, 
but  was  driven  away  by  the  exertions  of  the  inhabitants.  From  thence 
he  proceeded  over  Sol  way  Frith  to  the  seat  of  lord  Selkirk,  and  pillaged 
the  house  of  all  the  plate,  jewels,  and  other  valuable  effects ;  but  though 
he  greatly  alarmed  the  lady  and  family  (his  lordship  being  in  London,) 
no  violence  was  offered  to  any  individual. 

Admirals  Keppel  and  Palliser  had  each  numerous  partisans  ;  the  differ- 
ence between  them,  therefore,  spread  itself  through  their  fleet,  the  navy, 
and  kingdom.  Keppel's  supporters  alleged,  that  if  Palliser  had  obeyed 
the  signal,  the  action  must  have  been  general,  and  the  consequence  a 
complete  victory  to  Britain.  Palliser's  friends  asserted,  that  the  admiral 
lost  the  moment  of  victory,  when,  instead  of  bearing  forward  on  the 
enemy  with  his  full  force,  he  moved  to  leeward,  lost  the  afternoon  by 
that  movement,  and  thus  allowed  the  enemy  to  escape.  To  this  princi- 
pal imputation  of  Mr.  Palliser  against  Mr.  Keppel,  several  other  charges 
were  added,  that  he  had  formed  his  line  negligently ;  that  he  had  not 
made  proper  dispositions  for  covering  the  rear  division ;  that  he  might 
have  renewed  the  battle  on  that  afternoon;  that  the  next  morning  the 
French  fleet  was  not  at  so  great  a  distance  as  to  render  pursuit  unavaii* 
ing ;  and  that,  ip  short,  the  admiral  had  not  done  his  duty. 

Whether  Mr.  Palliser's  censure  on  Mr.  Keppel  was  right  or  wrong, 
its  ground  was  his  conduct  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  July,  1778.  After 
that  time, .  the  vice-admiral  again  went  to  sea  under  the  admiral ;  deli- 
vered him  a  letter,  testifying  his  majesty's  approbation  of  his  conduct ; 
corresponded  'with  him  in  terms  of  friendship,  and  in  his  letters  expressed 
a  very  high  opinion  of  his  superior  disinterestedness  and  zeal  for  the 
service.''^  This  conduct,  however,  of  Mr.  Palliser  relates  only  to  his 
sincerity  and  consistency,  but  is  totally  irrelative  to  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  the  charges.  After  the  fleet  returned  to  harbour  for  the  winter, 
admiral  Keppel  was  severely  censured  by  ministerial  publications,  and 
admiral  Palliser  by  writings  favourable  to  opposition.  In  a  newspaper 
of  the  latter  class,  an  anonymous  letter  was  inserted,  strongly  repre- 
hending sir  Hugh  Palliser.  The  vice-admiral,  having  read  this  produc- 
tion^  applied  to  Keppel  to  justify  his  conduct,  and  required  him  for  that 
purpose  to  sign  a  statement,  which  not  only  would  have  exculpated  Pal« 
liser,  but  criminated  himself.  The  admiral  having  refused  to  comply, 
Palliser  published  in  one  of  the  morning  papers  a  long  and  particular 
detail  of  the  action  of  the  27th  of  July,  together  with  an  introductory  let- 
ter signed  with  his  name.  The  performance  teemed  with  censure  against 
the  conduct  of  the  commander  in  chief.     Aflter  indignant  remarks  and 

^  See  prooeedings  of  tfae  court-martial  on  admind  Keppel. 
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severe  recrimination  from  Keppel,  and  reciprocal  repetition  of  invective, 
the  trials  of  both  were  ordered. 

Admiral  Keppel  was  first  tried ;  the  charge  consisted  of  five  articles^ 
detailing  the  objects  already  narrated.  Afier  it  had  continued  from  the 
7th  of  January  ,1779,  until  the  11th  of  February,  the  court  not  only  ac- 
quitted the  admiral,  but  declared  the  charges  false,  slanderous,  and  ma- 
licious. When  the  news  of  the  sentence  reached  London,  very  general 
illuminations,  instigated  by  political  partisans,  took  place  for  two  suc- 
cessive nights.  The  populace  was  inflamed  by  a  notion  very  indusi* 
triously  disseminated,  that  the  proceedings  against  admiral  Keppel  weie 
at  the  instance  of  ministry,  in  order  to  screen  their  own  misconduct  in 
furnishing  him  with  an  inadequate  force.  Under  this  impression  the 
mob  committed  many  outrages  on  the  houses  of  lord  Sandwich,  and  other 
ministers. 

Fallisor,  soon  afier  the  acquittal  of  Keppel,  demanded  a  court-martial 
on  himself.  The  charge  against  him  was  iiot  specific,  but  a  general 
assertion  of  non-performance  of  duty ;  and  afier  a  trial  which  lasted  fit>m 
the  12th  of  April  till  the  5th  of  May,  he  was  acquitted. 
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State  of  public  sentiiiMnt  and  opioion  at  the  meeting  of  parliament.— The  nation 
is  disposed  to  strenuous  exertion.— The  king's  speech  intimates  dissatisfaction 
with  the  events  of  the  campaign.— Strictures  of  opposition  on  the  employment 
of  Indian  savages— appeal  to  the  bishops  thereon. — The  dispute  between  Kep- 
pcl  and  Palliser  is  introduced  into  parliament. — Mr.  Foi^  makes  a  motion  for 
censuring  lord  Sandwich— which  is  negatived. — Disputes  arise  in  the  navy  be- 
tween the  partisans  of  the  respective  admifais.-^-Mr.  Fox's  motion  for  the  re- 
moral  of  lord  Sandwich. — Inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  generals  Burgoyne  and 
Howe»  and  admiral  lord  Howe  —The  evidence  is  at  first  favourable  to  sir  Wil- 
liam Howe.— Testimony  of  (^neml  Robertson  and  Mr.  Galloway  unfavoura- 
ble.— lnc|uiry  abruptly  abandoned  — Inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Buivoyne — 
clears  hia  character  from  specific  false  aspersions. — ^Riots  in  Scotland  from  en- 
thusiastic zeal  a{^nst  popery — imputed  by  Mr.  Burke  to  the  supineness^  of 
ministers. — Rupture  with  Spain.— Spain  evidently  the  aggressor.— Resolutions 
and  measures  of  parliament  thereon. — Session  rises. 

The  refusal  of  the  Americans  to  accept  of  the  profiered  terras,  their 
alliance  with  our  ancient  enemy,  and  their  incitement  of  that  enetny  to 
join  them  in  effort  for  the  reduction  of  this  country,  now  estranged  from 
their  cause  many  Britons,  who  formerly  favoured  them,  and  reprobated 
the  conduct  of  administration.  Impartial  patriots  reasoned,  that  deficient 
as  ministers  might  be  in  the  foresight,  wisdom  and  vigour  requisite  at  so 
arduous  a  conjuncture,  reproach  and  invective  were  not  the  means  of 
enabling  them  to  promote  the  national  advantage ;  that  we  were  now  in 
a  state  of  difficulty  and  danger,  in  which  retrospection  of  causes  was 
much  less  a  subject  of  inquiry,  than  the  means  of  extrication.  Strenuous 
exertion  was  now  generally  deemed  the  only  sure  way  of  delivering  us 
from  war,  and  enforcing-  an  honourable  peace.  To  promote  vigorous 
efforts,  the  most  effectual  means  was  unanimity.  From  these  considera- 
tions, though  the  number  of  those  who  venerated  the  ability  of  ministers 
by  no  means  increased,  yt't  a  much  greater  majority  of  the  nation  than 
hefore  was  now  disposed  to  second  their  efforts. 

Parliament  met  on  the  25th  of  November,  1778.  His  majesty's  speech 
very  clearly,  concisely,  and  justly  described  the  conduct  of  France :  **  In 
the  time  of  profound  peace  (said  the  king)  without  pretence  of  provoca- 
tion or  colour  of  complaint,  the  court  of  France  hath  not  forborne  to  dis- 
turb the  public  tranquillity,  in  violation  of  the  faith  of  treaties  and  the  ge- 
neral rights  of  sovereigns ;  at  first,  by  the  clandestine  supply  of  arms  and 
other  aid  to  my  revolted  subjects  in  North  America ;  allerwards  by  avow* 
ing  openly  their  support,  and  entering  into  formal  engagements  with  the 
leaders  of  the  rebellion ;  and,  at  length,  by  committing  open  hostilities 
and  depredations  on  my  faithful  subjects,  and  oy  an  actual  invasion  of 
my  dominions  in  America  and  the  West  Indies."  His  majesty  did  not 
express  Inmself  satisfied  with  the  success  of  the  late  campaign,  but 
trusted  to  future  efforts. 

Opposition,  considering  the  speech  as  the  production  not  of  the  king 
httt  of  the  miaistery  contemled,  that  in  asserting  the  success  liad  not  bee^ 
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proportioned  to  our  efforts,  it  declared  a  falsehood.  The  advantages 
gained  were  far  greater  thaa  could  be  expected  from  the  inferiority  of 
our  fleets,  and  the  tardiness  of  our  pr^eparations.  The  speech  regretted 
the  failure  of  conciliatory  mea:iures.  These  were  themselves  humiliating 
to  England,  and  unsfitisfying  to  America :  but,  notwithstanding  its  de- 
fects and  absurdities,  the  adoption  of  that  scheme  could  not  be  said  to 
be  wholly  useless ;  it  had  destroyed  every  fallacious  argument  by  which 
-ministers  had  beguiled  the  nation  into  the  fatal  contest  with  America, 
for  it  surrendered  all  its  professed  objects.  The  supporters  of  ministry 
justified  the  past  conduct  of  the  war,  and  the  preparation  and  distribution 
of  the  armaments  that  were  employed  in  the  summer.  By  delaying  the 
departure  of  admiral  Byron,  D'Estaing  was  prevented  from  joining  the 
Brest  fleet,  and  giving  France  a  decided  superiority  in  the  channel.  The 
evacuation  of  Philadelphia  was  also,  they  asserted,  a  measure  of  wise 
policy,  from  the  accession  of  France  to  the  war :  New- York  was  much 
more  centrical,  nearer  to  the  coast,  and  fitter  for  sending  re-enforce- 
ments to  the  West  India  islands,  or  wherever  they  might  be  wanted. 
Opposition  admitted  the  propriety  of  evacuating  Philadelphia,  but  con- 
tended that  the  reaaons  in  which  it  was  founded,  demonstrated  the  folly 
of  the  whole  system.  The  army  in  America  was  reduced  to  this  alter- 
native, either  by  retaining  its  acquisitions  to  divide  and  debilitate  its  own 
strength,  or  else  to  stand  exposed  to  disgrace  and  mortification,  and  by 
retracing  its  steps,  to  show  the  inutility  of  all  its  labours.  No  man  could 
expect  to  conquer  a  continent  by  possessing  a  single  town  ;  therefore, 
while  the  nation  persisted  in  carrying  on  an  oflensive  war  in  America, 
whetlier  our  army  advanced,  retreated,  or  stood  still,  the  eflect  would  be 
the  same,  a  fruitless,  expensive,  and  cruel,  because  unnecessary,  war* 
The  amendment  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority.  Patriotism  and  wis- 
dom might  before  have  dictated  opposition  to  the  ministerial  measures 
respecting  America,  while  there  were  hopes  that  by  combating  tlie  plans 
ef  government  they  might  produce  a  conciliatory  change :  now,  how* 
ever,  the  colonists  were  avowed  enemies,  and  were  engaged  in  a  hostile 
confederacy  against  Britain ;  and  there  was  no  alternative  but  victory  or 
submission.  If  ministry  might  be  justly  charged  with  having  brought  us, 
by  their  ignorance  and  want  of  political  abilities,  into  so  bloody  and  ex- 
pensive a  war,  opposition  did  not  employ  the  most  efiicacious  means  for 
procuring  a  safe  and  honourable  peac^  Perpetual  invectives  against 
administration  were  far  from  tending  to  depress  the  enemy,  or  strengthen 
the  country.  Common  sense  could  never  consider  a  regular  and  uniform 
system  of  obstruction  to  his  majesty^s  councils,  as  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  promoting  the  success  of  his  arms. 

The  chief  object  of  opposition  during  this  sessiop,  was  to  censure  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  and  to  impute  all  real  or  alleged  miscarriages  to  the 
incapacity  and  infatuation  of  ministers.  On  the  4th  of  December,  a  mo- 
tion was  made  for  an  address  to  his  majesty  concerning  the  late  manifesto 
of  the  commissioners,  to  declare  the  displeasure  of  parliament  at  certain 
passages  of  the  proolamation,  as  totally  unauthorized  by  the  act  of  i\m 
legislature  for  appointing  these  commissioners,  and  in  themselves  utterij 
inconsistent  with  the  humanity  and  generous  courage  which  at  all  times 
distinguished  the  British  nation,  subversive  of  the  maxims  which  have 
been  established  among  christian  and  civilized  communities,  derogatory 
from  the  dignity  of  the  crown  of  this  realm,  and  tending  to  debese  Che 
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spirit  and  to  subvert  the  discipline  of  his  majesty's  armies.  ;  The  sup- 
porters of  the  motion  interpreted  the  passages  hi  question  in  neatly  the 
same  manner  as  the  Americans  professed  to  have  done,  and  considered 
them  as  replete  with  denunciations  of  the  most  savage  barbarity.  On 
this  assumption  iheir  arguments  proceeded,  and  speakers  expatiated  on 
the  wickedness  and  madness  of  the  new  kind  of  warfare,  which  converted 
British  soldiers  into  butchers,  assassins,  and  incendiaries,  and  proposed 
for  the  model  of  civilized  Britons  the  practices  of  Indian  savages.  Con- 
trary, they  aireged,  as  the  threatened  mode  of  carrying  on  war  was  to 
humanity,  it  was  no  less  inimical  to  soimd  policy,  as  the  colonists  could 
retaliate  on  the  coasts  of  £ngland,  Scotland,  and  Irela^nd  ;  and  various 
parts  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  must^  by  their  exposed  situation,  snfier 
the  most  dreadful  cruelties  from  retaliation :  on  these  grourids,  they 
proposed  to  request  that  it  should  be  disavowed  by  his  majesty. 

To  this  deduction  of  consequences,  ministers  replied,  by  denying  the 
principle ;  the  proclamation,  they  contended,  denounced  no  new  species 
of  war,  no  kind  of  hostilities  dissimilar  to  those  which  have  been  usually 
carried  on  between  belligerent  nations  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  worlds 
In  the:  former  part  of  the  American  war,  Britain  had  considered  the 
colonists  not  as  enemies,  but  as 'subjects  partly  rebellious  from  disposi- 
tion, but  chiefly  misled  by  mischievous  counsel :  it  had  therefore  been 
their  wish  to  instruct  and  persuade,  as  well  ad  to  compel :  but  now  the 
provincials  had  thrown  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Fj-ench  enemies, 
and  were  henceforth  to  be  treated  like  any  other  foep,  so  as  most  speedi- 
ly and  efiectually  to  annoy  and  weaken  the  hostile  cause.  This  was  the 
amount  of  the  reprehended  portion  of  the  manifesto,  such  was  the  inten- 
tion of  its  framers,  such  the .  meaning  which  its  expressions  plainly  and 
explicitly  conveyed.  They  could  not  therefore  consent  to  address  his 
majesty,  that  he  might  disavow  intimations  which  instead  of  censure,  de- 
served the  highest  approbation.  .After  a  very  hard  contest  between  the 
censurers  and  supporters  of  this,  act  of  the  commissioners,  an  occurrence 
took  place,  which  appeared  to  give  the  former  a  considerable  advantage. 
Governor  Johnstone  speaking  on  the  subject,  exhibited  the  irritation4)f 
violent  passion,  much  more  than  the  sound  vigorous  reasoning  by  which 
his  eloquence  was.  generally  distinguished  ;  he  declared  the  manifesto  to 
have  meant  a,  desolating  war,  and  justilied.it  in  that  view  as  not  only  right 
but  necessary..  Opposition  contended,  that  this  avowal  by  one  who  had 
been  a  commissioner,  proved  their  assertion.  Ministers,  however,  ad- 
hered to  their  rejection  of  the  interpretation.  In  discussing  this  ques- 
tion,, general  Howe,  afler  reprobating  the  alleged  plan  of  war,  deviated, 
from  the  question,  to  introduce  a  charge  against  the  secretary,  concern 
ing  his  conduct  to  the  generals  who  coron^nded  in  America.  To  the 
mal-administration  of  Germaine,  Howe  intpated  his  own  request  to  re- 
sign his  employment,  and  strongly  urged  the  institution  of. a  parliamenta- 
ry inquiry,  in  order  that  the  conduct  both  of  the  commanders  and  ministers 
should  be  fully  examined,  justice  done  on  all  sides,  and  the  nation  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  cause  of  that  failure  of  success  which  it  had  hitherto 
experienced.  The  secretary,  after  expressing  his  astonishment  at  the 
accusation,  and  vindicating  his  conduct,  declared,  that  he  certainly  should 
not  object  to  an  inquiry  when  regularly  proposed,  as  he  was  cooiident  it 
must  terminate  to  his  honour.  Reluming  from  irrelevant  topics  to  the 
subject  at  -issue,  the  house  was  called  for  a  vote,  and  the  motion  was 
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negativtsd  by^  a  majority  of  two  hondred  and  nine  to  two  bimdred  and 
twenty-two. 

When  the  proclamation  was  discussed  in  the  house  of  peers,  an  ap* 
peat  was  made  to  (he  bench  of  bishops,  to  exert  that  charity,  humanity, 
4nd  abhorrence  of  blood  and  cruelty  which  were  the  leading  tenets  aad 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  Christianity,  upon'  a  subject  which  not 
only  came  directly  within  their  cognisance,  but  in  which  tiiey  seemed 
bound  by  their  character  to  exert  the  peculiar  and  most  exalted  princi- 
ples, of  th^ir  irligton,  in  prerenting  the  wanton  butchery  and  destruction 
of  mankind.  1  heir  interference  was  required  to  prevent  the  destruCtiOB 
and  spare  tho  b  cod,  not  only  of  men  and  christians,  but  of  Englishmen 
and  prolestan'H,  like  themselves;  to  crush  in  the  outset  an  abominable 
system  of  warfare,  which  io  its  progress  and 'consequences  would  bring 
desolation  and  ruih  on  their  own  flocks.  The  legal  powers  with  which 
they  had  been  invested  by  the  con8titutiT)n  for  such  pious  purposes,  would 
be  found,  in  the  present  instance,  fully  equal  to  the  duty  and  emergency. 
They  were  the  moderators,  oidiimed  by  tlie  wisdom  of  the  coiistitutioD* 
to  check  the  rage,  restrain  the  passions,  -and  control  the  violence  of  tem- 
poral men.  Their  simple  votes  upon  this  occasion  would  at  once  fully 
express  th^ir  detestation  of  tjie  inhuman  system ;  and,  joined  with  those 
of  the  secular  lords  who  held  the  same  principles,  would  cure  its  efieets* 
The  bishops  were  very  far  from  contesting  that  it  was  incumbent  on 
them  to  exert  their  abilities  and  intluence  for  moderating  the  passions  of 
men,  and  preventing  the  wanton  effusion  of  ehristian  blood ;  but,  as  the 
lords  in  opposition  had  not  proved  that  efforts  against  revolted  subjecte, 
who  were  leagued  with  ioveterate  enemies,  were  wanton,  and  they 
thought  the  annoyance  of  such  foes  necessary  for  self-defence,  ihey  did 
not  consider  themselves  as  justified  in  censuring  the  manifesto.* 

Censure  of  ministry  had  constituted  a  consfiderable  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  opposition  in  the  former  years  of  cur  dispute  with  the  colonies  ; 
but  the  reprehension  had  been  combined  with  wise  legislative  proposi- 
tions for  removing  the  evils  of  which  they  complained.     During  the 
present  session,  reproach  of  administration  constituted  nearly  the  sole 
conduct  by  which  they  professed  to  dischnrire  their  duty,  as  senators  de- 
liberating for  the  good  of  their  country.     Every  commander,  whose  suc- 
cess had  not  answered  the  expectations  formed  from  the  means  with 
which  he  was  supplied, -imputed  his  miscarriages  to  industry;  and,  a« 
soon  as  he  made  that  imputation,  was  supported  by  opjjosition  with  aa 
eagerness  that  greatly  outstripped  the  evidence.     On  the  28th  of  Decem- 
ber, a  debate  arose  in  the  house  of  commons,  on  a  proposed  vote  of 
ieventy  thousand  seamen  for  the  service  of  the  'ensuing  year.     During 
the  discussion,  it  was  observed  by  opposition,  that  as  very  different  repre- 
sentations had  been  triven  of  the  naval  proceedings  of  admiral  KeppePs 
fleet  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  July,  an  inquiry  ou^ht  to  be  instituted  for 
ascertaining  the  tmth.     Preliminary  to  such  investigation,  it  was  propos- 
ed, (hat  aa  both  .officers,  being  members  of  the  house,  were  then  present, 

*  Mr.  Belihsm,  tinfformly  desimuft  of  throwing  out  indirect  or  direct  char|^cji 
agfthwt  oiir  eocle^Mtical-etublii^hinent,  in  mentioninfi^  a  protest  that  was  entered 
on  this  occasion,  says,  <*  it  is  painful  to  n-.mark,  that  the  name  of  one  bUbop  only, 
the  ▼enemble  Rhipltjy  ot'Sl.  Asapii/ts  lobe  found  \n\hv.  ItrnR  and  iiluMrious  train 
of  stjrnatures  affixed  to  this  memoraiilc  protest."  This  censure  of  our  prelates, 
Blr.  Beliiiam  supports  by  no  proof;  it  rests  entirely  upon  his  own  aothority; 
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one  or  both  of  them  should  afford  some  satisfaetion ,  on  the  subject 
Admiral  Keppel,  having  nsen  in  compliance  with  this  request^  made. a 
speech,  of  which,  though  some  parts  were  sufficiently  intelligible,  there 
were  others  by  no  means  explicit,  and  of  which  the  exact  import  could 
not  well  be  apprehended  from  the  expressions  themselves,  though  the 
tendency  and  intent  might  be  gathered  from  various  circumstances.  He 
affirmed,  that  on  the  occasion  in  question,  he  had  done  his  utmost  against 
the  enemy ;  the  glory  of  the  British  ^ag  had  not  been  tarnished  in  his 
hands,  and  were  he  again  in  the  same  situation,  he  should  act  in  the  same 
manner ;  But  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  naval  officers  would  dis- 
cover something  in  ^very  engagement  with  which  they  were  before  unac- 
quainted, and  he  acknowledged,  that  day  had  presented  to  him  something 
Qew.  He  impeached  no' man  (he  said)  of  a  neglect  of  duty,  because  he 
was  satisfied  the  officer  who  had  been  alluded  to  had  manifested  no  want 
of  courage,  which  was  the  quality  most  essential  to  a  British  seaman.* 
All  his  direct  complaints  or  animadversions  were  limited  to  an  anonymous 
letter  ioaputed  to  thai  gentleman^  and  another  letter  avowed  and  signed 
by  him,  and  both  published  in  a  newspaper.  In  the  subsequent  part  ot 
his  speech,  complaining  of  the  abuse  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  ia 
diomal  publications,  he  said  he  did  not  charge  ministers  with  being  the 
authors  or  promoters  of  the  invectives  against  him ;  they,  on  thq  contra- 
ry, seemed  to  be  his  friends,  and  caressed  and  smiled  upon  him :  or  if 
any  ministers  were  capable  of  vilifying  and  secretly  aspersing  him,  and 
endeavouring  to  cut  his  throat  behind  his  back,  he  diiLnol  think  iliey  vfere 
then  near  him,*  Sir  Hugh  Palltser  charged  the  admiral  with  dark  and 
indirect  insinuations,  called  on  him  to  state  his  charges,  justified  his  own 
conduct,  and  expressed  his  wish  for  a  public  inquiry ;  the  institution  and 
result  of  which  I  have  already  narrated,  as  far  as  concerned  the  two  ad- 
mirals. Opposition  in  parliament  condemned  the  admiralty  for  granting 
a. court-martial  at  the  instance  of  Falliser.  Tl^ey  should  (they  said)  have 
acted  as  moderators  upt)n  this  occasion,  given  passion  time  to  cool,  and 
interposed  their  influence  in  heahng  the  differences  between  two  brave 
and  valuable  officers,  at  a  time  when  their  services  w^re  so  much  wanted ; 
instead  of  which  they  blew  up  the  flame  by  precipitately  receiving  a  rash, 
hasty,  and  passionate  accusation ;  and  thereby  drawing  on  the  fatal  dis<« 
sensions  in  the  naval  service,  and  the-numerons  evils  to  the  public,  which 
they  had  themselves  declared  must  be  inevitable  consequences  of  such  a 
triaL  The  commissioners  of  the  admiralty  strenuously  insisted  their  con- 
stitution to  be  such,  that  in  all  matters  of  accusatiop  they  were  obliged 

*  The  reader  must  here  see  very  inde^nite  expressions,  and  reasoning  by  no 
means  conchisive.  What  the  a1ie|»-ed  novelty  (hjit  had  occurred  in  the  engage- 
ment was,  he. did  not  explain,  thotifirh,  without  p^reat  likeliliood  of  mistake,  com- 
mon sagacity  mi gfht  conjecture  what  roeaningf  he  intended  to  convey.  Heimpeached 
no  tnan  of  neglect  ofdnty^  BSCAtrsx-ihe  office  r  irtluded  to  manifeotedno  -want  o/eour^ 
age%  Though  coura{i^e  be,  as  he  observed,  the  most  essential  quality  of  a  seaman, 
yet  it  is  not  his  only  duty,  and  there  mij^ht  be  grounds  of  impeachment  ap^ainst 
an  ofBrer  who  had  exerted  cotirag^e.  In  fuct,  admiral  Keppel  does  not  disai'ow 
the  existence  of  other  i^roimds ;  but  the  exclusive  admission  of  that  quality  tends 
by  a  naiiiral  construction  to  insinuate  a  denial,  or,  at  least,  a  doubt  ntf  the  per- 
formance of  other  neceftsary  dulies  by  the  indiviilual  to  whom  he  alhidcd. 

j-  Lord  S.indvvich,  jirst  Ion!  of  the  admiralty,  and  a  member  of  the  other  house^ 
being  in  anti-mi-nistci;ial  works  represented  as  both  politically  and  personally 
inimical  to  admiral  Keppel,  was  understood  to  be  meant  by  this  insmuation. 
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to  act  minislerially,  they  had  do  judicial  power ;  that,  when  a  complaint 
was  preferred,' they  were  as  a  matter  of  course  and  in  discharge  of  their 
office,  not  only  compelled  to  receive  it,  but  to  give  the  necessary  direc- 
tion for  the  trial. 

The  vice-admiral  had  preferred  an  accusation  consisting  of  five  sepa- 
rate articles,  or  charges,  properly  drawn  up,  and  specifically  pointed. 
What  line  of  conduct  then  could  the  admiralty  board  pursue?  They  muat 
either  prejudge  the  truth  of  tbode  charges,  or  admit  them  to  be  such  as 
were  fit  to  bo  sent  to  the  consideration  of  a  court-martial.  The  first  they 
neither  could,  nor  dared  to  do,  being  totally  ignorant  of  their  truth  or 
falsehood ;  and  with  the  second  they  were  compelled  to  comply,  becaasa 
the  matter  allowed  no  other  alternative.  Opposition  insisted  that  the  ad- 
n^iralty  was  not  only  endued  with  discretionary  powers  competent. to  tbe 
purpose,  but  that  the  exercise  of  these  was  one  of  their  great  and  princi- 
pal duties,  and  among  the  most  useful  purposes  of  their  institution.  They 
represented  their  omission  of  so  important^  duty  on  the  present  occa- 
sion as  highly  culpable ;  but,  in'  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  powers  of 
the  admiralty,  they  argued  more  from  their  own  conception  of  expedien- 
cy, than  from  either  statute  or  usage.  .  The  restrictions  (they  said)  by 
which  they  pretended  to  be  bound,  would  establish  a  principle  that  must 
destroy  all  naval  service,  and  leave  every  superior  officer  at  the  mercy 
of  his  inferior.'  If  the  whole  fieet  of  England  were  upon  the  point  of 
sailing  on  the  most  sudden  and  critical  emergency,  whether  for  our  im- 
mediate defence  against  invasion,  or  for  the  preservation  of  the  most  val- 
uable foreign  interest,  according  to  ibis  doctrine  every  petty  offieer, 
through  folly,  miilice,  or  treachery,  might  prevent  the  whole  design  and 
operi^tion,  only  by  laying  some  charge  against  the  commander  in  chief, 
which  would  necessarily  detain  all  the  principal  officers,  either  as  wit- 
nesses or.  judges.  From  this  extraneous  discussipn,  'returning  to  the  sub- 
ject at  issue,  the  house  by  the  previous  question  dismissed  the  motion. 

During  the  recess  of  {>arltament  the  admiral's  trial  began :  and  on  his 
acquittal,  a. motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  the  thanks  of 
the  house  should  be  given  to  the  honourable  Augustus  Keppel  for  his  dis- 
tinguished courage,  condubt^  and  ability,  in  defending  the  kmgdom  in  the 
course  of  the  last  summer,  effectually  protecting  its  trade,  and  more  par- 
ticularly for  his  having  gloriously  upheld  the  honour  of  the  British  Bttg 
on  the  27th  and  28th  of  July :  the  proposition  was  adopted,  there  being 
only  one  dissentient  voice.  The  thankis  of  the  lords,  in  nearly  the  same 
terms  were  voted  in  four  days  af^er,  with  every  external  appearance  of 
the  most  perfect  unanimity.  The  impartial  reader  may,  perhaps,  find  a 
difficulty  in  comprehending  what  the  acts  of  Keppel  were  on  the  27th 
and  2Sth  of  July,  which  drew  forth  from  pariiament  such  testimonies  of 
gratitude ;  and  what  essential  service  the  chief  naval  commander  on  that 
memorable  occasion  rendered  to  his  country.  *  It  was  very  evident  that 
ministers  did  not  c6nceive  such  an  opmion  of  his  public  conduct,  as  their 
assent  to  the  vote  of  thanks  might  indicate;  but.as  the  tide  of  popularity 
ran  so  high  in  his  favour  they  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  go  against  tbe 
current  This  compliance  with  a  proposition  of  their  adversaries,  mani- 
festly contrary  to  their  own  judgment,  was  very  frequent  in  lord  North's 
administration ;  and  appeared  to  arise  from  a  desire  of  deprecating  part 
of  tho  censure  which  they  so  oflen  experienced :  an  attempt,  however, 
by  unjust  and  unneeesaary  concdJMtoDS  to  prevent  obloquyi  was  an  expa- 
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dient  of  weakness  and  timidity,  and  demonstrated  the  absence  of  that  finn- 
ness  with  ivhieh  conscious  wisdom  and  rectitude  pursue  their  purposes. 
The  admiralty  informed  Eeppel,  that  in  consequence  of  his  acquittal  he 
was  required  to  resume  his  command ;  but  though  he  complied  with  the 
requisition,  yet  the  terms  in  which  it  was  expressed,  manifesting  no  ap-. 
probation  of  his  conduct,  he  soon  after  asked  and  received  his  majesty's 
leave  to  resign. 

Mr.  Fox  followed  the  acquittal  of  hrs  friend  and  the  thanks  of  the 
bouses,  by  a  motion  for  censuring  lord  Sandwich,  intended  (he  said)  as 
a  prelude  to  another  for  his  removal  from  office.  Th^  alleged  ground  of 
censure  was,  the  inadequacy  'of  the  force  that  bad  been  furnished  to 
Keppel:  when  he  sailed  with  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  there  were  thirty 
sail  of  the  line  in  Brestwater  fit  for  service.  £ither  ministers  did  or  did 
jiot  know  that  fact ;  if  they  knew  it,  it  w^s  an  sict  of  the  highest  crimi- 
nality  ^o  coinmit  the  fate  of  this  comitry  to  so  great  a  disparity  of  force : 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  was  ignorant  of  the 
state  of  the  French  navy,-  it  wad  an  ignorance  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  performance  of  hts-officialduty.  Ministers  answered,  that  there  was 
no  evidence  of  the  fact  on  which  this  charge  was- grounded  :  it  appeared 
from'  the  papers  of  the  captured  Licome,  that  the  alleged  number  was 
then  in  a  state  of  preparation,  hoi  not  that  they  were  actually  equipped  ; 
and  in  the  conduct  of  the  French  it  appeared,  that  they  were  not  then 
ready  for  sea  :  sipce,  though  they  knew  that  an  English  fleet  of  twenty 
ships  of  the  Kne  were  at  sea,  they  did  not  leave  harbour  till  a  fortnight  aA 
ter.  Themotioi^  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  204  to  170,  a  difference 
much  smaller  than  on  any  question  that  had, occurred  respecting  the  war. 
Mr.  Fox  made  a  second  attack,  which  was  directed  against  the  whole  of 
lord  Sandwich's  administration;  stating  the  objects  which  ought  to  have 
been  considered  by  the  naval  minister,  the  expense  incurred,  and  the  ar- 
mament provided,  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that* the  expense  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  attainment  of  all  the  objects,  but  that  the  force  pre(>ared  was 
totally  inadequate ;  on  -these  grounds  he  moved  a  vote  of  censure.  Ad- 
mirals lord  Howe  and  Keppel,  by  professional  statements,  and  argu- 
ments derived  from  these,  supported  Mr.  Fox's  plositions.  Ministers  an- 
swered, that  the  allegations  of  their  opponents  were  founded  in  assump- 
tions not  supported  by  facts,  atid  that  they  could  not  join  in  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure for  unsubstantiated  charges ;  on  a  ^ivision^  the  motion  was  reject- 
ed by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  forty^^six  to  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four. 

Great  dissensions,  originating  in  the  dispute  between  Keppel  and  Pal- 
User,  were  now  prevalent  in  the  navy,  feuid  very  serious  apprehensions 
were  entertained  of  their  consequences.  A  declaration  of  admiral  Kep- 
pel in  the  last  debate,  that  he  would  not  accept  of  any  command  under 
the  present  ministry,  powerfully  tended  to  fan  the  flame.  Seyeral  offi- 
cers of  high  rank  and  character  immediately  quitted  the  service,  or  de- 
clared they  could  not  act  under  the  present  system.  The  political  par- 
ties reciprocally  accused  each  other  with  having  caused  these  discords. 

Sir  Philip  Jennings  Clerk,  encouraged  by  the  success  which  his  bill  for 
the  exclusion  of  contractors  the  preceding  session  obtained  in  the  house 
of  commons,  attempted  it^  revival ;  but  he  soon  fonnd  that  a  great  change 
of  opinion  had  taken  place.  It  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  16i6  to  124. 
On  the  lOtk  of  March,  Mr.  Frederick  Montague  proposed  a  bill  for  grent- 
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mg  fiirther  relief  to  protestant  dissentiog  ministers  and  scfaoolmasterB. 
The  enlightened  liberality  of  the  itge  had,  it  was  said,  diminished  the  le* 
gal  restrtetions  upon  the  Roman  catholics,  therefore  the  protestant  mi- 
nisters had  a  fair  claim  to  partake  of  legislative  indulgence.  The  extent 
and  bounds  of  toleration  depend  entirely  on  expediency,  founded  in  the 
nature  of  the  opinions  professed,  and  their  practical  tendency.  In  the 
conduct  of  the  class  whose  relief  was  now  sought,  no  objection  of  either 
jastioe  or  policy  could  be  adduced  to  prevent  it  from  being  granted.  la 
the  present  state  of  loss,  oaf  amity,  and  danger,  it  was  necessary  to  unite 
the  interests  and  aiTections  of  all  our  countrymen,  and  to  concentrate  in- 
to one  mass  all  the  remaining  strength  of  the  empire.-  Two  classes  of 
senators  had,  as  we  have  seen,  opposed  former  applications  of  dissenters : 
the  first,  from  high  church  doctrines ;  the  second  from  views  of  political 
expediency*  In  the  present  instance,  the  second  class,  however^  was  fa- 
vourable to  the  bill,  which,  though  violently  opposed  by  meihhers  of  the 
first,  passed  both  hbuses  by  great  majorities,  and  received  the  rojral  as- 
sent. The  chief  object  of  this  session  continued  to  be  the  discussion  of 
executorial  conduct.  Admiral  Pigot,  brother  of  lord  Pigot,  late  govern* 
or  of  Madras,  exhibited  an  historical  detail  of  the  object  of  his  late  bro- 
ther's appointment,  his  conduct,  the '  treatment  which  he  experienced 
from  the  company's  servants  resisting  his  execution  of  the  orders  of  their 
masters,  his  sufferings,  and  consequent  xieath.  Afler  cdling  witnesses 
to  establish  his  proceedings,  iie  moved  an  address  to  his  majesty,  pray- 
ing that  he  would  be  graciousty  pleased  to  giVe  directions  to  his  attorney 
general  to  prosecute  George  Btratton,  Henry  Brooke,  Chades  Floyer, 
and  George  Mackay,  esquires,  for  ordering  the  governor  and  command- 
er in  chief,  George  lord  Pigot,  to  be  arrested  and  confined  under  a  milita- 
ry force;  they  being  returned  to  England,  and  now  within  the  jurisdic* 
tion  of  bis  majesty's  courts  of  Westminster-hall.  Mr.  Stratton  being  & 
member  of  parliament,  and  present  at  this  very  time,  entered  into  a  de* 
fence  and  vindication  of  his  own  conduct  and  that  of  his  colleagues,  in 
which  he  imputed  their  proceedings  to  a  necessity  arising  from  the  vio- 
lent and  arbitrary  acts  of  lord  Pigot ;  but  his  arguments  made  so  little  im* 
pression  on  the  house,  that  the  resolutions  were  immediately  adopted 
without  one  dissenting  voice.  The  prosecution  took  place;  each  waa 
itentenced  to  pay  a  6ne  of  1000/.'  a  very  inconsiderable  sum  to  men  of 
immense  fortunes,  and  Which  co\|]d  hardly  operate  as  a  punishment. 

Mr.  Fox,  on  the  19th  of  April,  moved  an  address  to  the  throne  for  the 
dismissal  of  lord  Sand  wish  from  his  .majesty^s  service,  for -misconduct  in 
office.  The  alleged  grounds  were  the  same  collectively  which  had  be- 
fore separately  been  rejected  by  the  house ;  Mr.  Fox,  however^  with  his 
usual  ingenuity,  endeavoured  to  show  that  the'case  was  different,  between 
a  motion  for  censure  and  for  removal ;  th^  fornoer  were  judicial  inquiries, 
the  presetit  was  a  deliberative  question  of  expediency.  A  motion  for 
censure  required,  in. point  of  justice,  a  specification  and  certainty  of  the 
effencres  impuled ;  a  motion  for  dismissal  from  employment  ought  to  be 
adopted,  if  it  was  probable  that  the  business  of  the  employer  would  be 
better  performed  by  another.  The  whole  of  the  subject  proposed  might 
be  proved  in  a  few  short  questions  and  answers.-  Was  lord  Sandwich 
equal  to  the  performanco  of  his  official  duties,  with  safety  and  honour  to 
the  nation?  Has  he  hitherto  done  so  1  What  reason  is  there  for  supposing 
that  he  who  has  Med  in  his  past  duties,  shall  apt  more  ably  for  the  fur 
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tars  ?  The  majority  of  laemben  did  not  admit .Mr>  Fox  to  ikitre  eaiab* 
iished  thealle^dd  unlitiieBS  of  lord  Sandwich,  and  therefore  voted  aguuMt 
his  removal. 

Much  censure  had  heen  tl^rown  oat  against  general  Howe^  especialljr 
in  writings  alleged  to  he  patronized  by  minictters;  and  it  was  conyfidentJy 
and  vehemently  asserted,  that,  if  his  conduct  had  been  wise  and  vigorous, 
he  might  have  repeatedly  terminated  the  war;     Both  the  Howes  strong- 
ly urged  an  inquiry,  as  the  sure  means  of  vindicating  their  character. 
Ikttd  North  replied,  that  as  goveftiment  had  advanced  no  charge  against 
the  noble  brothers,  no  vindication  was  necessary,  and  that  ministers  had 
no  share  in  the  invectives;  but  though  he  did  not  approve  of  an  inquiry, 
he  would  not  oppose  its  institution,  and  readily  tigreed  tp  the  production 
of  the  papers  which  were  waited  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  In  these  was 
included  the  whole  correspondence  between  jthe  ministers  and  conunand- 
ers  in  America,  from  Howe's  arrival  .at  Boston  in.  1775,  to  bis  departure 
from  Philadelphia  in  1778 ;  also  the  accoiints,^  reiuma,  and  other  docu- 
ments,  tending  to  show  the  state  of  the  army  at  different  periods;  the 
real  movements  and  operations,  as  well  as  the  diffei-ent  plans  of  action, 
which  had  been  proposed,  discussed,  or  ooneerted  by  the  ministers  and 
generals.     Ministers  apprehending  that  their  own  counsels,  and  not  the 
conduct  of  the  commanders,  was  the  reaf  object  of  the  scrutiny,  proposed 
that  the  examination  of  witnesses  should  be  confined  to  military  subjects; 
and  on  the  6th  of  May,  lord  ComwaUis,  major*general  Crrey,  sir  Andrew 
Snape  Hammond,  major  Mootresor,  chief  engineer,  and  sir  George  Osi* 
borne,  were  examined.     The  result  of  their  evidence  was,  that  the  force 
sent  to  America  was  at  no  time  equal  to  the'  subjugation  ef  the  colonies  ; 
that  the  difficulty  chiefly  arose  from  the  almost  unanimous  hostility  of  the 
people  to  the  British  government,  and  the  naturkl  obstructioos  of  the 
country,  so  abounding  in  woods,  rivers,  hills,  and  defiles.     Their  evi- 
dence descending  to  accounts  of  particular  actions,  from  which  the  chief 
censure  of  the  general  had  arisen,  tended  to  justify  his  conduct.     Gene* 
ral  Howe  himself  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  he  had  uniformly  stated  to 
the  American  minister  the  utter  impossibility  of  reducing  America  with- 
out a  much  greater  force ;  that  he  had  accompanied  his  proposed  plan  for 
the  campaign  of  1777,  with  a  reqnisitioa  of  a  re-enforcement  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  or  at  the  least  fifteen  thousand,  as  indispensably  necessa^ 
ty ;  that  the  minister  had  uniformly  supposed  the  number  of  loyalists  to 
be  much  greater  than  it  really  was ;  ttusttng  to  their  co-operation,  he 
could  not  be  convinced  that  so  great  a  re-enforcement  was  wanted,  and 
therefore  had  not  sent  a  flfUi  part  of  the  number.    Concerning  the  north- 
ern expedition,  no  concert  had  been  proposed  between  him  and  the  gepe- 
nd  of  that  army,  nor  did  he  hear  any  support  was  expected  from  him,  un- 
til a  letter  from  the  secretary,  which  reached  him  in  the  Chesapeake,  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  co-operate  with  Biirgoyne.    Mi- 
nisters perceiving  that  the  evidence  adduced  was  not  only  intended,  but 
directed  to  the  crimination  of  themselves,  much  more  than  an  inquiry  in- 
to the  conduct  of  the  general,  proposed  to  call  witnesses  on  the  other 
side.     The  chief  evidences  were  major-general  Robertson,  deputy-go- 
vernor  of  New- York,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Galloway,  an  American  lanyer, 
who,  afler  having  been  a  member  of  the  first  congress,  joined  the  British 
army.     The  testimony  of  Mr.  Robertson  rather  exj>res8ed  general  disap- 
probation of  sir  William  Howe's  conduct,  than  advanced  particular  char- 
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ges :  Mr.  GaHoway's  accusatioiifl,  apecific  aod  direct,  iBcloded  the  va- 
rious  topics  of  militaiy  error  or  miaconduot  which  had  been  so  repeated!  j 
alleged  agaioat  the  general.  But,  without  questioning  .the  veracitj  of 
Mr.  Galloway,  his  competency  may  be  doubted  :  he  was  chiefly  stating, 
not  facts,  but  opinions,  of  which  the  subject  was  a  detailed  series  of  mili- 
tary operations :  and  be  being  no  military  -man,  the  less  authority  was 
due  to  his  judgment  Mr.  Galloway  made  one  very  extraordinary  asser- 
tion, that  four  fiftbs  of  the  Americans  were  zealously  attached  (o  the  Bri- 
tish government ;  if  the  proportion  of  loyalists  had  been  really  so  great, 
they  could- have  easily  overpowered  the  revolters,  without  the  assistance 
of  one  British  soldier:  so- exaggerated  an  account,  manifesting  at  least 
glaringly  inacculmte  observation,  very-  much  weakened  the  credibiUty  of 
his  cwsertions.  Sir  William  Howe  requested  leave  to  call  witnesses  to 
controvert  Mr.  Galloway's  asseverations :  ministers  objected  to  thia 
mode,  as  productive  of  too  much  delay  <;  he  was,  however,  allowed  to 
cross-examine  this  witness.  A  day  hcing  fixed  for  that  purpose,  and  sir 
William  not  having  attended  at  the  appointed  hour,  the  committee  was 
suddenly  dissolved,  and  the  question  at-  issue  was  left  undecided.  Op- 
position had  eagerly  demanded  and  prosecuted  an  inquiry,  while  the  tes- 
timony in  exculpating  ih^  commander  tended  to  crimiqate  ministry ;  but 
when  the  evidence  took  a  diflerent  turn,  their  ardoor  manifestly  subsided. 
Respecting  general  Howe,  the  principal  witnesses  in  his  favour  were 
much  more  competent  than  the  principal  witaesses  against  him :  lord 
Gornwallis  and  geqeral  Grey,  military  men,  spoke  concerning  actions  in 
which  they  were  themselves  et^gaged ;  Mr.  Galloway,  not  a  military  roan, 
spoke  from  hearsay.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  in  inquiries 
concerning  10^  might  have  hem  (2on«,  testimony  is  necessarily  inference, 
not  the  result  of  recollection  and  veracity,  but  also  of  opinion  and  conjec- 
ture. The  judgment  of  the  wisest  men,  concerning  subjects  in  which 
they  are  peculiarly  skilled,  may  be  warped  by  their  affections.  Manj 
other  professional  meur  having  considered  in  detail  the  force  and  opportu- 
nities of  general  Howe,  drew  a  totally  different  conclusion. 

Whatever  estimate  the  impartial  rea<Jer  may  have  formed  of  the  merit 
of  general  Howe's  exertions,  he  must  immediately  perceive,  that  the 
inquiries  proved  ministers  to  have  continued  in  that  state  of  misinforma- 
tion and  ignorance  respecting  the  sentiments  of  the  Americans,  in  which 
their  fatal  plans  and  measures  originated ;  and  also,  that  they  did  not 
send  to  America  the  force  which  the  general  required-^  Ministers^  by 
patronizing  Mr.  Galloway,  and  other  accusers  of  tlie  late  commander, 
demonstrated  themselves  disposed  to  promote  an  opinion  of  his  culpa- 
bility. If  they  conceived  the  late  commander  not  to  have  discharged  his 
duty,  ministers,  in  not  ordering  a  court-martial  to  establish  the  imputed 
misconduct,  neglected  their  duties  to  their  king  and  country ;  if  they 
thought  hini  innocent,  it  was  mean  and  illiberal  in  them  to  favour  and 
pension  his  revilers  :1[  if  he  was  guilty,  they  acted  weakly  and  timidly  iu 

* 

•  Our  itnmortiil  warmimster,  secretary  Pitt,  jifier  be  plArine<tan  expcdl'ion, 
and  selected  «n  officer tp conduct  it,  immediiitely  askerl  him,  w1i.it force  he  would 
deem  necessary  f  On  bein^  informed,  he-  alwayg  or(lere<I  a  stiil  sifonger  iirma. 
mcDt;  but  dinerent,  indeed,  was  the  wariniiiister  of  1759,  from  the  war  mi&is- 
ter  of  177?:. 

t  Mr.  Gtlloway,  and  several  others  of  inferior  note,  who  Invt'tfjhcd  ae^ainit  ffc. 
neral  Howe,  received  pensions.  Galloway's  evidence  was  published  in  a  pam- 
phlet, and  circalatad  with  great  industry  by  the  friends  of  adminislration. 
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not  bringing  forward  the  proofs.  I^rd  North  and  his  colleagues,  how- 
ever, are  exempted  from  one  charge,  often  adduced  against  the  counseU 
loTB  who  have  appointed  a  commander  in  chief  to  conduct  an  expedition 
that  proves  unsuccessful.  His  military  reputation  <itihe  Hme  he  received 
this  last  commission,  justified  the  appointment ;  though  there  might  he 
persons  whose  expectations  were  not  fulfilled  by  general  Howe's  cam* 
paigns,  none  could  with  justice  at  the  outset  have  affirmed  that  he  was 
a  man  whose  talents,  and  character  did  not  justify  reasonable  expeotap' 
tions  of  success. 

General  Burgoyne  also  insisted  on  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct  On 
his  return  from  America  the  former  jear,  he  had  applied  for  a  court- 
martial  ;  which  was  refused  him,  on  the  ground  that  while  he  was  pri- 
soner his  preceding  conduct  was  not  cognizable  by  any  tribunal  in  this 
country.  He  had  been  refused  admittance  to  the  sovereign,  .and  com- 
plained loudly'  of  the  court  arid  ministry ;  he  repeatedly  solicited  a  par-* 
liamentary  investigation,  but  Germaine  had*  declared  that  hfs  request 
could  not  be  granted  until  afler  a  military  scrutiny,  which  he  affirmed  to 
be  at  that  time  impracticable ;  and  when  an  inquiry  was  allowed  to  gene- 
ral Howe,  Burgoyne  having  resumed  his  solicitation,  his  requisition  was 
at  last  agreed  to.  The  principal  witnesses  were,  sir  Guy  Carleton,  the 
earl  of  Balcarras,  captain  Money,  the  earl  of  Harrington,  major  For- 
bes, captain  Bloomfield  and  colonel  Kingston.  The  evidence  tended  to 
overthrow  some  severe  charges  an4  censures  which  had  been  insinuated 
or  directed  against  Burgoyjie's  conduct,  and  particularly  detected  two 
falsehoods  then  very  commonly  believed :  first,  that  general  Philips,  the 
evening  before  the  convention  of  Saratoga,  offered  to  force  his  way,  with 
a  specified  part  of  the  army,  from  Saratoga  back  to  Ticonderoga :  se- 
condly, that  the  late  gallant  Fraser  had  expressed  the  utmost  disappro- 
bation of  the  measure  of  passing  the  Hudson's  river.  The  question, 
however,  was  undecided,  whether  his  orders  for  proceeding  to  Albany 
were  peremptory  or  conditional :  some  doubts  were  also  lefl,  respecting 
both  the  design  and  the*  mode  of  conducting  the  expedition  to  Benning* 
ton.  These  inquisitorial  proceedings  occupied  parliament  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  seasion. 

Riots,  which  had  arisen  in  Scotland  from  groundless  apprehensions 
concerning  popery,  were,  by  the  ingenuity  of  opposition,  made  subjects 
of  accusation  against  ministry.  The  Roman  catholic  bill,  that  passed 
during  the  preceding  session,  excited  great  alarms  in  North  Britain,  us 
it  was  supposed  to  be  the  intention  of  parliament  to  extend  the  relief  to 
the  Scottish  catholics.  When  the  law  was  enacted  in  1778,  the  general 
assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland  happened  to  be  sitting.  The  well 
intended  but  unadvised  zeal  of  some  members  of  that  respectable  body, 
proposed  for  clerical  discussion  the  late  act,  and  made  a  motion  for  pe- 
titioning the  legislature  not  to  extend  the  bill  or  any  of  its  provisions  to 
Scotland,  and  supported  the  proposition  by  detailing  the  common  ar- 
guments against  popery.  Mr.  Dundas,  a  lay  member  of  the  assembly, 
showed  that  the  law  repealed  in  England  had  not  originated  in  fear  of 
popery,  and  was  not  intended  as  a  bulwark  against  its  encroachments, 
but  sprang  from  a  design  of  the  jacobite  party  to  render  king  William  and 
his  whig  ministers  unpopular:  that  the  Jacobites  expected  the  whiga 
would  oppose  that  bill,  and  intended  to  impute  that  opposition  to  a  par- 
tiality for  the  Romish  faith ;  but  that  the  whigs  perceiving  the  object  of 
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their  adversarjes,  suflfered  it  to  pass,  though  very  inconsistent  with  their 
principles  of  freedom  and  toleration.*     Doctor  Robertson,  with  some 
able  coadjutors  of  his  own  order,  deprecated  the  agitation  which  tended 
60  much  to  excite  the  alarm  and  discontent  of  the  people,  and  demon- 
strated the  absurdity  of  anticipating  the  intention  of  legislature,  by  pe- 
titioning parliament  against  a  bill  not  actually  proposed.     The  motion 
was  negatived  through  the  influence  of  those  able  and  enlightened  men, 
though  it  produced  the  effect  which  their  sagacity  had  apprehended.  The 
populace  was  soon  taught  to  conceive,  that  the  successful  opposition 
sprang  from  a  predilection  for  the  popish  doctrines,  and  burned  with  zeal 
against  antichrist.  *  To  oppose  popery,  associations  were  formed  by  the 
lower  classes  in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  other  towns,  under  the  insti- 
gation and  conduct  of  fanatical  and  turbulent  demagogues ;   and  the 
populace  rose  to  tumult  and  riot  in  various  places.     At  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  the  enthusiastic  spirit  fermented  to  an  alarming  "degree ;  mdbe 
set  fire  to  popish  chapels,  and  the  dwelling  houses  oJTthe  catholics ;  and 
many  zealots  of  higher  ranks  and  better  opportqnitics  of  knowledge,  were 
absurd  enough  to  approve  of  these  outrageJs,  on  the  grwmd  ifuU  it  was 
proper  for  the  people  spiinitdly  to  manifest  ikeir  haired  of  pdpery.     The 
suitcrers  applied  to  Mr.  Burke  to  present  a  petition  to  parliament,  pray- 
ing for  a  compensation  on  account  of  the  losses  which  they  had  sustained. 
In  promoting  this  application,  Mr.  Burke  and  his  friends  very  strongly 
attacked  the  supineness  of  government,  to  which  they  imputed  the  mad 
violence  of  the  populace ;  but  they  adduced  no  proof  that  ministers  had 
been  negligent,  or  that  the  disturbances  had  arisen^  from  causes  over 
which  they  had  any  controU 

Although  this  session  lasted  from  November  (o  July,  and  produced 
more  political  debate  than  any  during  the  former  part  of  the  contest ;  yet, 
long  as  it  continued,  and  busy  as  it  was,  its  acts  are  of  very  little  legis- 
lative importance*  The  affairs  of  Ireland  were  again  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  house,  and  various  proposals  were  made  for  afibrd- 
ing  relief  and  asifistance  to  the  commercial  interest  of  the  sister  kingdom  ; 
but  no  regular  plan  was  formed  respecting  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  aid 
which  was  to  be  expected  and  offered.  The  discussion  was  in  a  consi- 
derable degree  confined  to  barren  generalities.  Several  propositions  were 
at  length  offered,  but  their  practical  consideration  was  deferred  to  the 
following  session. 

On  the  17th  of  Jime,  the  ministers  brought  a  message  to  parliament 
concerning  a  hostile  manifesto  that  was  presented  by  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador. To  introduce  this  properly  to  the  reader^  it  is  necessary  to 
revert  to  the  king  of  Spain's  character  and  disposition,  together  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  times.  Though  nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to 
the  solid  interests  of  his  kingdom  than  hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  yet 
Charles  III.  a  monarch  of  weak  understanding,  narrow  views,  and  the 
childish  irritability  of  feeble  minds,  had,  as  we  have  seen,  from  a  fancied 
insult,  cherished  against  England  an  enmity  which  a  real  injury  could 
not  have  justified  when  so  adverse  to  the  commercial  and  political  be- 
nefit of  his  country.  He  was  farther  inflamed  by  that  spirit  of  rivalry , 
which)  in  confined  and  uncomprehensive  understandings,  values  com- 

•  The  author,  who  was  present,  rcmemhers,  that  Mr.  Dund«s,  to  juslify  hU 
positions  read  the  account  of  the  law  from  Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Times 
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parative  superioritj  above  positive  good.     He  was  more  anxious  to  im* 
pede  the  prosperity  of  £ngland,  than  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  Spain. 
In  these  causes  chiefly  originated  the  actual  war  and  intended  hostilities 
which  this  history  has  already  recorded.    When  the  present  quarrel  broke 
out  between  France  and  England,  Spain,  not  yet  prepared  for  the  con- 
test, professed  a  determination  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality.     She  had 
ofiered  her  services  as  a  mediator  between  the  belligerent  powers,  and 
proposed  to  mix  the  separate  claims  of  France  and  Spain  into  one  view 
and  treaty.    Ori  this  principle,  so  strongly  and  justly  reprobated  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  the  former  war,  a  negotiation  was  opened^     France  now  pro- 
posed an  armistice,  and  a  congress  to  be  held  at  Madrid,  whither  the 
colonists  should  be  permitted  to  send  commissioners,  and  meanwhile  be 
treated  as  am  independent  power.     Both  courts  well  knew  that  these 
terms  were  totally  inadmissible,  on  the  avowed  principles  of  the  court  of 
London ;  the  offer  was  therefore  nugatory  and  insulting.     Spain  now 
openly  avowed  her  hostile  purposes,  and  on  the  16th  of  June  delivered 
a  manifesto  to  the  British  secretary  for  foreign  affairs.    The  manifesto  in 
its  object  was  nearly  the  same  with  those  which  had  been  often  presented 
by  the  courts  of  Versailles  and  Madrid  ;  it  consisted  of  charges,  without 
proof,  of  hostilities  committed  by  England ;  and  praise,  contrary  to 
proof,  of  the  moderation  and  justice  of  France  and  Spain.     It  contained 
geneml  allegations,  of  Spanish  territories  invaded,  and  Spanish  subjects 
murdered  by  English,  without  any  specification  of  the  time  and  place  in 
which  the  alleged  atrocities  were  committed,  or  any  evidence  that  they 
had  ever  been  perpetrated.'    It  stated  demands  of  satisfaction,  but  ad- 
duced no  evidence  that  complaints  had* ever  before  been  made,  or  that 
any  injuries  existed ;  it  was  merely  a  tissue  of  assertion  without  proof; 
and  which  neither  then,  nor  ever  afterwards,,  received  the  slightest  sup- 
port from  documents  or  any  other  evidence.*     As  she,  by  her  hostile 
manifesto,  avowing  her  junction  with  the  enemies  and  revolted  subjects 
of  Great  Britain,  committed  an  act  of  open  and  flagrant  hostility,  and 
brought  no  proof  of  any  previous  hostility  on  the  part  of  England,  Spaik 

WAS    EVIDENTLY    THE    AGGRESSOR,  "f 

When  the  manifesto  was  laid  before  parliament,  opposition  at  first  pro- 
fessed to  join  in  a  resolution  to  support  the  war  against  the  house  of 
Bourbon ;  but,  as  they  descended  to  detail,  their  eloquence  was  as  usual 
directed  to  the  crimination  of  ministers,  much  more  than  the  'security  of 
their  country.  Lord  North  proposed  to  double  the  militia  ;  he,  however, 
professedly  made  his  proposition  as  a  subject  of  discussion  and  modifica- 
tion. Tiiree  opinions  were  prevalent  on  this  question  ;  one  recommend- ' 
ed  the  adoption  of  the  project  as  it  was  originally  framed  :  the  second 
preferred  a  mixed  scheme,  which,  with  a  small  augmentation  of  the  mi- 

•  See  Spanish  manifesto  in  state  papers  of  1779. 

f  I  herein  differ  from  Mr.  Belsham,  who  asserts  that  Britain  wjks  the  a;^^ressnr  ; 
but  as  this  writer  hring^  no  pooof  of  the  tnith  of  his  assertion,  and  Spain,  by  lier 
commencement  of  hostilities,  brought  such  proof  against  the  assertion,  I  must, 
instead  of  relying  on  the  authority,  rest  upon  the  evidence,  that  not  my  country 
but  its  enemies  began  the  war.  I  confess,  that,  though,  as  an  historian,  1  hold 
myself  bound  to  narrate  the  truth,  whether  favourable  or  unfovourable  to  Britain, 
as  a  Rriton  1  feel  more  pleasure  in  recording  its  justice,  than  I  should  derive 
from  being  under  the  necessity  of  exhibiting  its  injustice  ;  and  that  I  have  a  satis- 
faction in  being  convinced  theie  islands  did  not  provoke  the  confederacy  of  the 
great  continental  powers. 
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iitia,  ^posed  to  levy  distinct  volunteer  corps ;  and  the  third  objected  to 
any  increase  of  the  militia,  and  would  trust  to  the  spirit  and  patriotism  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  in  raising  forces  according  to  the  offers  which  had 
been  already  made,  and  to  the  efforts  of  the  people,  who  would  unques- 
tionabiy  come  forward  to  defend  their  king  and  country.  The  bill  re- 
ceived such  great*  alterations  in  the  house  of  lords,  as  totally  to  change 
its  original  nature,  and  in  that  state  it  passed  into  a  law. 

The  supplies  granted  for  1779,  amounted  to  seventy  thousand  sea- 
men, and  thirty  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-six  soldlerS)  besides 
the  army  in  America  and  the  West  Indies,  which,  including  forei^- 
ers,  consisted  of  about  forty  thousand.    The  services  of  the  year  were 
then  estimated  to  require  15,072,654/.   The  land  tax  and  duties  upon 
malt  furnished  their  proportions:  seven  millions  vere  raised  by  an- 
nuities ;  and  a  lottery,  consisting  of  49^000  tickets,  was  distributed 
among  the  subscribers,  in  theproportion  of  seven  tickets,  at  10/.  each 
ticket,  for. every  thousaod  pounds  subscribed.'^    Lord  North  said  he 
wanted  to  have  borrowed  eight  millions,  but  could  procure  no  more 
than  seven.    The  whole  amount  of  the  money  raised  by  a  lottery,  was 
to  be  distributed  into  prlzes.f   The  sinking  fund  furnished  2,071,854/. 
Exchequer  bills  to  the  amount  of  3,400,000/.  were  voted ;  and  other 
less  considerable  articles  of  revenue  completed  the  ways  and  means. 
A  vote  of  credit  for  a  million,  was  afterwards  passed  ;  and  the  whole 
jiavy  debt  was  left  undischarged.    The  terms  on  which  the  loan  was 
filled,  were,  besides  the  douceur  of  lottery  tickets,  three  per  cent,  f^er 
annur/tj  and  an  annuity  of  5/.  15«.  for  the  term  of  twenty-nine  years, 
for  every  100/.    The  annual  interest  payable  on  the  money  borrowed 
amounted  to  472,500/ ;  to  raise  which,  an  additional  duty  of  five  per 
cent,  was  laid  on  the  full  produce  of  the  excise,  (beer,  ale,  soap,  can- 
dles, and  hides  excepted,)  which  was  estimated  at  ?82,109/. ;  a  tas  on 
post  horses  of  one  penny  a  mile,  164,250/. ;  and  an  additional  duty  of 
five  per  cent,  on  cambric,  36,000/.    Various  strictures  were  made  on 
the  profusion  of  public  money,  and  motions  of  inquiry  and  censure 
were  repeatedly  proposed,  and  respectively  negatived,  by  ministerial 
majorities.    The  session  was  closed  on  the  3d  of  July,  by  a  speech  in 
which  the  king  expressed  his  cordial  thanks  for  the  exertions  of  par- 
liament for  the  public  welfare  in  the  various  departments  of  national 
service.    He  rejoiced  that  the  courage  and  constancy  of  his  people 
rose  with  the  difficulties  which  they  had  to  encounter ;  and  doubted 
not,  that  their  efforts  would  finally  prevail  against  their  multiplied 
enemies. 

*  History  of  Britain  during  lord  North's  Administrationi  p.  355.      f  Ibid. 
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Hostllitiea  in  the  West  Indie8.-^Saperior  force  of  the  French.-— British,  notwith- 
Btanding^,  capture  St.  Lucie.^-Bypon  Mils  northwards  to  escort  the  mercantite 
fleet*-in  his  absence  D'Estaing^  captures  Dominica,  St.  Vincent's,  and  Grena-  ' 
da. — Engagement  between  the  French  fleet  and  Byron's  indecisive. — Nortb 
America — Ezjiedition  to  Georgia  under  colonel  Campbell — who  reduces  the 
province. — Maitland's  battle  with  Lincoln — impetuous  courage  of  Fraser's  high- 
landers; — D'Estaing,  with  a  large  force,  arriving  in  Georgia,  invests  Savannah.— 

•  Memorable  defende  of  that  town  by  the  Britk^-^the  aiege  ia  rai«ed.-*Clinton 
continues  a  war  of  detachments. — Gallant  exploits  of  the  British  troops,  without 
any  important  result — Europe.— Perilous  situation  of  Britain. — Combined  fleet 
parade  in  the  channel. — English  fleet,  in  imitation  of  Drake,  endeavours  to  draw 
their  armada  to  the  nnrrow  seas. — Enemy  retreat.—France  threatens  an  inva- 
sion.— Loyal  and  patriotic  spirit  and  eflforta  of  alt  parties  to  resist  the  enemy.— 
Voluntary  contributions.— Britiah  fleet  keeps  the  seas,  and  protects  our  trade*— 
Investment  of  Gibraltar. 

The  first  warlike  operations  of  1779  were  in  the  West  Indies: 
hostiHtleSy  indeed)  had  commenced  there  in  177S,  biit  so  late  in  the 
season)  that)  not  to  break  the  unity  of  the  narrative,  I  include  them  in 
the  account  of  the  present  year. 

A  considerable  force  had  been  stationed  in  the  French  West  In- 
dies, under  the  marquis  de  .B0U1II6,  who,  by  a  sudden  attack,  made 
himself  master  of  the  island  of  Dominica.  The  success  of  this  enter- 
prise caused  a  general  alarm  throughthe  British  islands;  the  defence 
of  which  was  then  intrusted  to  two  ships  of  the  line,  under  admiral 
Harrington.  A  re-enforcement,  however,  consisting  of  three  ships  of 
the  line,  three  of  fifty  guns,  and  three  frigates,  joined  the  admiral  in 
the  month  of  December,  having  00  board  general  Grant,  with  a  large 
body  of  land  forces.  The  British  armament,  with  this  accession,  sailed 
for  St.  Lucie,  and  arrived  there  on  the  thirteenth  of  December. 
D'Estaing  now  reached  Martinique,,  and  being  joined  by  transports 
with  nine  thousand  troops  on  board,  conceived  the  hopes  of  crushing 
the  small  fieot  which  'Barrington  commanded,  and  reducing  most  of 
the  windward  British  islands,  before  admiral  Byron  could  come  to 
their  assistance :  he  threatened  Barbadoes,  St.  Vincent's,  Grenada, 
and  Tobago;  but  learning  the  unexpectedattack  that  was  made  upon 
St.  Lucie,  he  was  for  the  time  obliged  to  derange  his  plans,  and  con- 
fine himself  to  defence.  On  (he  17th  of  December  he  landed  at  St. 
Lucie :  the  following  day,  he  assailed  the  British  forces;  and,  though 
much  superior  in  number,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  was  defeated  and 
obliged  to  abandon  the  island,  which  soon  after  surrendered  to  the 
British  arms..  On  the  6th  of  January,  Byron's  fleet  arriving  at  St.XiU- 
cie,  rendered  our  forces  Superior  to  the  French ;  whereupon  D'Es- 
taing now  acted  on  the  defensive,  and  for  five  months  kept  himself  in 
harbour  within  the  bay  of  Fort  Royal.  Both  fleets  received  re-enforce- 
ments during  the  winter ;  the  English  were  joined  by  a  squadron  of 
sliips  under  commodore  Rowley,  and  the  French  by  an  armament 
headed  by  count  de  Gmsse* 
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Admiral  Byron,  on  the  6th  of  June,  left  St.  Lucie,  to  conduct  the 
merchant  ships,  which  were  appointed  to  assemble  at  St.  Christo* 
pher*s  previously  to  their  departure  for  England.  In  the  absence  of 
the  British  fleet,  D'Estaing  commenced  offensive  operations :  a  force, 
consisting  of  four  thousand  and  fifty  men,  under  the  command  of  che- 
Talier  de  Trolong  du  Romain,  sailed  from  Martinique  for  St.  Vin- 
cent's, where  they  arrived  on  the  13th  of  June ;  they  immediately  ef- 
fected a  landing,  and  opened  a  communication  with  the  Caribbs.  The 
original  inhabitants  of  the  island,  who  considered  the  British  settlers 
as  intruders  on  their  possessions^  were  ready  to  join  the  French. 
The  garrison  consisted  of  three  hundred  tind  khy  efftittive  men,  be- 
sides-those  who  were  confined  by  sickness;  with  such  a  handful  of 
men,  conceiving  defence  impracticable,  lieutenant-colonel  Etbering- 
ton,  the  comtnander  of  the  forces,  and  Mr.' Valentine  Morris,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  island,  surrendered  St.  Vincent's  on  the  same  terms 
which  had  been  granted  to  Dominica.  Re-enforced  by  La  Motte  Pi- 
quette,  who  arrived  with  troops  and  naval  stores  from  Europe,  D'Es- 
taing sailed  against  Grenada,  having  twenty«six  ships  of  the  line,  and 
near  ten  thousand  land  forces.  The  fate  of  the  island  was  inevitable  ; 
but  the  resolute  defence  made  by  lord  Macartney,  the  governor,  lonj^ 
protected  the  settlement,  until  a  hill  that  commanded  the  fort  being 
forced,  the  British  leader  prcrposed  to  capitulate;  but. the  French  ge- 
neral having  proposed  terms  unusually  hard,  the  fort  and  island  were 
necessitated  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  appearance  of  the  Eng- 
lish fledt,  consisting  of  twenty-one  ships  of  the  line,  thoi:^h  too  late  to 
save  Grenada^  interposed  seasonably  for'lhe  preservation  of  TobagOf 
the  only  possession  which  remained  to  England  of  the  islands  which 
were  ceded  to  her  at  the  peace  of  Patis.  A  partial  engagement  Ibl- 
lowed,  in  which  admiral  Barrington,  in  the  Prince- of  Wales,  with  the 
captains  Sawyer  and  Gardner,  in  the  Boyne  and  Sultan,  sustained  the 
whole  weight  of  the  French. van.  The. action  was  indecisive;  many 
of  our  ships  suffered  considerable  damage,  especially  in  their  rig- 
ging ;  and  admiral  Barrington  received  a  slight  wound.  The  rapidly 
successive  loss  of  our  three  valuable  islands,  had  greatly  alarmed  our 
reooaining  West  India  possessions :  but  the  approach  of  the  hurri- 
canes, added  to  the  loss  of  men  in  the  last  action,  repressed  Any  far- 
ther  attempts  of  D'Estaing  during  that  season;  and  he  soon  after 
sailed  for  North  America. 

The  contrivers  of  a  project,  which  notwithstanding  the  failure  of 
expected  success,  they  still  deem  practicablcj  must  rest  their  hopes 
of  ultimate  attainment  on  a  variation  of  means.  Repeated  discomfit* 
ure  did  not  convince  British  ministers  that  the  colonies  were  not  to 
he  subdued ;  still  our  counsellors  conceived  they  might  be  reduced 
through  a  change  of  plans,  which  should  be  carried  into  execution  by 
more  skilful  and  vigorous  efforts.  Alteration  of  schemes  was  one  of 
the  chief  characteristics  of  the  belligerent  policy  of  government  da* 
ring  the  contest  with  America,  which,  in  a  great  measure,  was  a  war 
of  experiments. 

The  northern  provinces  had  been  the  first  scenes  of  hostilities,  and 
afterwards  the  middle  states ;  but  the  southern  colonies,  with  little 
interruption,  had  been  exempted  from  invasion.  Overthrow  in  the 
north,  and  inefficiency  in  the  middle,  government  now  hoped  would 
be  compensated  by  victory  in  the  south ;  thither  it  was  resolved  to  di« 
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rect  our  efibrts,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  conflict^  Georgia» 
the  Carolinas,  and  Virginia,  were  the  principal  theatres  of  active  en- 
terpfise. 

Since,  indeed,  it  was  resolved  to  persevere  in  the  attempted  reduc* 
tion,  there  were  strong  reasons  for  carrying  our  arms  to  the  southern 
provinces  :  these  colonies  produced  the  commodities  which  were 
most  wanted,  and  most  valuable  in  the  European  markets.  France 
took  off  an  immense  quantity  of  their  staple  products*  and  the  quiet 
and  security  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  admitted  so  vigorous  a 
cultivation,  that  their  export  trade  seemed  little  otherwise  affected  bj 
the  war,  than  what  it  suffered  fromlhe  British  cruisers.  Thus,  in  ef- 
fect, the.  continental  credit  in  Europe  was  principally  upheld  by  the 
southern  colonies;  and  they  became  the  medium  through  which  they 
received  those  supplies,  that  were  not  only  indispensably  necessary  to 
the  support  of  the  war>  but  even  to  the  conducting  of  the  common  bu- 
siness and  affairs  of  life.*  Besides,  it  was  believed  that,  in  the  pro- 
vinces in  question,  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  was 
well  affected  to  the  British  government,  than  upon  trial  had  been 
found  among  their  northern.-  countrymen  ;  and  ministers,  in  spite  of 
experience,  received  those  rumours  as  authentic. information.  It  was 
therefore  resolved  to  make  an  essay  in  the  south,  and  to  begin  with 
Georgia.  This  province,  though  in  itself  neither  grepit  nor  powerful, 
possessed  considerable  importance  as  a  granary  to  the  invaders,  and 
a  road  to  farther' progress.  It  was  extremely  fruitful  in  rice,  andjhus 
could  sypply  provision^,  to  the  royalists  when  at  such  a  distance  from 
their  principal  magazines;  aAd  being  contiguous  to  East  Florida,  a 
loyal  colony,  where  general  Prevost  was  stationed  with  a  body  of 
troops,  if  recovered,  would  prove  a  key  to  the  Caroltnas.  These  rea- 
sons determined  the  British  to  undertake  an  expedition  to  Georgia ; 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  the  undertaking  was 
commenced  by- a  detachment  from  the  main  army. 

The  land  force  destined  to  execute  this  project,  consisted  of  the  se- 
venty-first regiment,  two  battalions  of  Hessians,  and  four  of  North  and 
South  Carolina  loyalists,  with  a  body  of  artillery,  .amounting  in  all  to 
three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  under  th&  command  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  Campbell.  Major-general  Prevost  was  ordered  to  join  the  ex- 
pedition from  East  Florida,  and  take  the  command  of  Ihe  whole  ;  but 
so  ably  did  Campbell  form  his  plans  of  attack,  and  so  well  was  he  sup- 
ported by  the  spirit  and  bravery  of  his  little  army,  and  the  cordial  and 
zealous  co-operation  of  commodore  Parker  and  the  naval  forces,  that 
the  reduction  of  the  province  was  completed  before  the  arrival  of 
Prevost. 

Having  left  New- York  in  November,  1778,  the  British  commander 
arrived,  on  the  23d  of  December,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  river, 
upon  which  Savannah,  the  capital  of  Georgia^  is  situated,  about  fifteen 
miles  from  the  sea.  Near  the  metropolis,  but  farther  down  the  river, 
How,  the  American  general,  was  sutioned  with  several  regiments,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  opposing  the  landing  of  the  British,  and  pro- 
tecting the  town.  Not  fearing  these  adversaries,  Campbell,  on  the 
39th,  disembarked  his  troops,  in  the  face  of  the  provincial  musketry 
and  artillery.    The  first  that  reached  the  land  was  captain  Cameron^ 

*  See  Annual  Register,  1779,  p.  39. 
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with  the  light  infaptry  of  Fraser's  highlanders ;  the  Americans  re* 
ceived  thenhwith  a  general >oiley,  by  which  the  captain  and  a  few 
others  were  killed.  The  native  courage  of  the  highlandersf  by  the 
death  of  their  commander  stimulated  to  revenge^  hurried  on  with  a 
force  which  numbers  in  vain  endeavoured  to  oppose,  and  drove  the 
Americans  to  the  woods.  Campbelli  pursuing  the  dismayed  foes,  over- 
took them  at  a  post  near  Savannahi  which  was  so  strong  as  to  induce 
How  to  risk  an  engagement.  His  right  wtfs  covered  by  a  thick  woody 
swamp,  and  the  houses  of  a  plantation  filled  with  riflemen;  bis  left 
reached  the  rice  marshes  upon  the  river ;  the  town  and  fort  of  Savan- 
nah protected  the  rear ;  the  artillery  was  disposed  advantageously  on 
both  sides«  and  a  trench  of  one  hundred  yards  wide,  together  with  a 
marshy  rivulet,  giiafdjed  the  front.  The  colomsts  being  somewhat 
more  accessible  on  the  left  than  in  any  other  situation,  there  they  ex- 
pected the  brunt  of  the  British  attack,  and  thither  directed  their  chief 
attention  and  vigilance.  The  sagacity  of  Campbell  discovered  their 
opinions  and  views ;  and  farther  to  encourage  their  belief,  made  a 
feint  to  send  troops  in  that  direction.  Meanwhile  having  discovered 
a|>rivate  path  on  the  right  of  the  enemy,  he  despatched  sir« James 
Baird,  with  the  light  troops^  to  turn  the  enemy's  rear ;  conducted  by 
a  negro  through  the  secret  track,  Baird  accomplished  his  object  and 
assailed  the  Americans.  Campbell  finding  that  the  stratagem  had  suc- 
ceeded, now  bore  on  the  enemy  in  front.  Thus  surrounded,  the  pro- 
vincials were  completely  defeated  and  routed,  with  the  loss  of  four 
hundred  men,  while  only  seven  of  the  British  fell.  This  victory  de- 
cided the  fate  of  Savannah,  which  yielded  without  farther  struggle  ; 
all  Lower  Georgia  followed  .its  example ;  and  a  great  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  not  only  abstained  from.resistance,  but  even  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance.  The  next  care  of  Campbell  ws^s  to  form  regulations  for 
the  tranquillity  and  government  of  the  province ;  which  duty  he  ef- 
fected with  great  policy  and  ability.*  He  now  resolved  to  prosecttte 
his  success  by  an  expedition  into  Upper  Georgia,  where  many  were 
said  to  be  well  disposed  towards  the  British  government,  and  only  to 
wait  ibr  the  support  of  the  king's  trpops,  that  they  might  with  safety 
declare  their  attachment.  The  march  of  Campbell,  therefore,  into  the 
inland  country  had  a  double  object ;  to  es^tablish  a  communication 
with  the  loyalists,  and  to  reduce  the  remaining*  part  of  Georgia.  Au- 
gusta, the  second  town  of  the.pro.vince,  lies  upon  tbe  southern  bank  of 
the  river  Savannah,  and  is  distant  from  the  sea-coast  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles.  The  previous  Arrangements  necessary  for  march- 
ing through  such  an  extent  of  country,  .in  many  places  thinly,  and  in 
some  not  at  all  inhabited,  were  so  well  adjusted  by  lieutenant-colonel 
Campbell,  tliat  he  met  with  few  interruptions,  except  such  as  arose 
from  the  water  courses  in  his  way,  the  bridges  over  which  were  in 
most  places  destroyed.  Upon  his  approach  to  Augusta,  a  body  of  pro* 
vincials,  under  the  command  of  brigadier-general  Wiliiamsont  quitted 
the  town,  and  retreated  across  the  river. f  From  Augusta,  Campbell 
despatched  lieutenant-colonel  Hamilton  towards  the  frontiers  of  Garo- 
'lina,  to  encourage  the  loyalists  by  assurances  of  protection. 

Alarmed  by  the  rapid  advances  of  the  royal  troops,  the  provincials 
made  dispositions  for  arresting  their  progress.    General  Lincoln^  con&. 

*  See  Stedman^  voL  ii.  p.  79.        f  Stednuw,  vol.  li.  p.  106. 
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mander  of  the  Afnerican9  in  the  south,  soon  arrived  on  tbo  northern 
bank  with  a  great  and  increasing  forest.  Campbell,  not  finding  Au- 
gusta tenable^  retreated  down  to  Savannah:  while  Lincoln  marched 
along  the  northern  banks,  with  a  view  to  cross  the  river  and  re-con- 
quer Georgia.  White  Lincoln , was  thus  engaged,  general  Prevost  con« 
ceived  hopes  of  surprising  Charleston :  .on  the  10th  of  May,  accord- 
ii^gly*  tbe  British  troops  reached  Astley's  Feny  in  the  evening,  and 
having  passed  the  .river,  appeared  before  Charleston  th6  following 
day.  On  the  1 3th  the  town  was  summoned  to  surrender,  but  \6  f^o' 
purpose.  The  general  having  viewed  the  lines,  was  convinced  that, 
though  unfinished,  they  were  not  to  be  forced  without  a  loss  of  men 
which  he  cbuld  not  spare.  He  knew. that,  the  garrison  was  more  nu- 
merous than  his  trotips,  and  that  general  Lincoln^  having  heard  of  his 
advance,  was  ha8tei>ing  to  its  relief  from  ihe  back  country  with  a  mi- 
merbua  army ;  he  therefore  retired  towards  Georgia^  took  possessioo 
of  John*^  Island)  a  place  separated  from  the  main  by  a  small  inlet  fronx 
the  sea,  and  posted  hitnself,  until  the  arrival  of  aihmunition  expected 
from  New-Tork.  Hearing  that  Lincoln  was  advancing  toLowe^  Gebr*. 
gia,  he  departed  for  Savannah,  in  order  to  place  the  fort  in  the  best 
possible  condition  of  defence ;  and  left  to  colonel  Maitlatid  the  com- 
mand pf' John's  Island)  with  a  garrison  cbnststing  Of  the  fi.rsi  battalion 
of  the  «ev6ntyofirst  regiment,  much  weakened  and  reduced  in  its  num- 
bers, a  corps  of  Hessians,  part  of  the  North  and  South  Carolina  loy- 
alistSy  and  «  detachinent  of  artillery,,  amounting  to  about  eight  hun- 
dred men  fit  for.  duty.  General  Lincoln,  apprised  that  tbe  garrison  waa 
in  a  weak  state,  projected  to  cut  it  oflT;  and  on  the  !2bth  of  June,  he 
advanced  kgain^t  this  handful,  with  about  five  thousand  men«  An  at- 
tack on  the  Briiish  piqUets  first  gave  the  alarm  r  on  which  colonel 
Mainland  iiiimediately  ord^drltrg  his  soldiers  to  arms,  despatched  two 
companies  of  Highlanders  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  until 
he  should  come  up  himself  with  his  whole  force.  The  impetuous  va- 
lour of  those  brave  mountaineers  hurried  them  on  too  far,  and  their 
indignant  courage  forbade  theoi  to  retreat,  when  surrounded  by  supe- 
rior numbers:  falling  in  with  the  left  Wing  of  the  provincials,  ihef 
commenced  an  attack  against  ten  timfes  their  own  force,  and  main** 
tained  the  contest  until  all  their  officers*  were  either  killed  or  wound- 
ed ;  of  the  two  companies,  only  eleven  made  good  their  retreat.! 
This  partial  success  emboldened  the  Americans  to  attack  the  British 
lines,  and  a  regiment  of  Hessiai^s,  overborne  with  the  provincial  force, 
had  given  way,  and  were  communicating  their  confusion  to  the  rest 
of  our  trpops,  when  the  remaining  companies  of  the  Highlanders^  by 
a  movement  equally  judicious,  bold,  and  rapid,  stayed  the  progress  of 
the  American  isrmy)  a;vengqd  the  cause  df  their  {iallen  oountrymeni 
and  gave  a  decisive. tarn  to  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  heroism  dif-  ' 
fused  itself  over  the  British  troops  V  the  skill  of  colonel  Maitland 
seized  the  happy  n^oment,  rallied  the  retreating  He$stan^  and  repell- 

« 

*  Among  the  alatn  ws#  their  bvave  commander*  captain  Chariesl^ampbell,  the 
eldest  son  and  heir  of  the  bouse  of  Ardchattan  in  Argyleshh^  a  yoodi  whom  ^e 
writer  recollects  as  a  class-fellow  at  dt.  Andrew's  college,  and  of  high  promise. 
His  condoet,  during  four  campaigns  in  America,  acquired  him  great  military  repu- 
ution,  which  he  was  rapidly  tscreastog,  when,  in  the  IMth  year  of  bis  age,  he  fell 
fighting  for  his  king  and  countiy.  ' 

t  Sec  Stedman,  vol.  u.  p.  117. 
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ed  tind  routed  the  enemy.  The  Americans,  dhpirited  by  so  unsuc* 
cessful  an  attack,  attempted  na  farther  offensive  operations  ut>lil  the 
unexpected  arrival  of  D*£staing  re^animated  their  hopes  of  expelling 
the  English  from  Lower  G.eorgia.  Informed  of  the  coming  of  so 
powerful  an  auxiliary,  Lincoln  marched  to  join  the  French  forces. 
Prevost  a{>peared  for  the  defence  of  Savannah,  and  despatched  orders 
to  colonel  Maitland  to  repair  thither  with  all  possible  haste  ;  old  forti- 
fications were  strengthened,  n&d  new  works  constructed,  under  the 
direction  of  a  masterly  engineer^  captain  Moncrief.  D'Estaing  having 
landed  his.  troops  without  Waiting  for  the  Americans,  in  terrus  of  the 
most  boasting  brarado,  and  illiberal  insolence,  summoned  the  British 
general  to  surrender.  Despising  i^he  gashonade,  Prevost  cotisidered 
.how  he  might  gai(\  time  until  the  arrival  of  colonel  Maitland ;  he 
therefore  sent  a  civil  answer,  desiring  a  truce  for  twenty-four  hours. 
The  Frenchman,  in  the  confidence  of  vanity,  doubted  not  that  a  sur- 
render woold  be  determined,  and  tKat  the  period  wanted  was  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  up  propositions  of  capituUtion ;  he  therefore  com- 
plied with  the  request.'  Meanwhile,  colonel  Maitland,  having  marched 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  reached  Savannah ;  and  thQs  re-enforced^ 
the  general  notified  his  resolution  to  defend  the  place-to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. Lincoln  being  now  arrived^  the,  combined  armiea  made  dis- 
positions for  carrying  on -the  siege ;  ground  was  broken  on  the  23d 
of  September,  and  the  British,  interrupted  the  operations  by  several 
successful  sallies.  On  the  4th  of  October,  the  oattefies  of  the  be- 
siegers being  opened,^  a  request  wks  made  by  general  Prevost,  that 
the  women  and  children  might  be  permitted  to  leave  the  town,  and 
embark  on  board  vessels  it)  the  river,  which  should  be  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  count  D'Estaing,  and  await  the  issue  of  the  siege. 
This  request,  so  agreeable  to  humanity,  was  refused  in  terms  of  In- 
sulting rudeness ;  which  showed  that  the  Freiich  commander,  having 
long  proved  himself  destitute  of  the^honour,%was  no  less  deficient  in 
the  manners,  of  a  g^ntlemfan,  and  that  dereliction  of  integrity  often 
brings  along  with  it  a  disregard  for  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of 
civilised  life.  On  the  morning  of  the  9  th,  D'Estain£;  made  an  attack 
upon  the  British  line&;  ttifi'O  feigned  assaults  were  intended  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  besieged  to  the  centre  and  left,  while,  in  two  co- 
lumns, the  main  body  turning  the  right  of  the  British,  should  attack 
the  re^r»  The.  operations  began  before  day^ligUt :  fortunately,  one  of 
the  enemy^s  columns  mistaking  ita  way  in  the  darkness,  wi^s  entangled 
in  a  swamp  adjoining  the  fortress,  and  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Bri- 
tish  batteries.  Morning  having  discovered  this  divisio^i  not  yet  ex* 
tricated  from  the  morass,  the  British  commenced  immediately  to  hot 
a  fire,  as  not  only  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  turning  the  rear,  but 
even  from  forming,  and  destroyed  numbers  of  their  men*  Mea&while 
D'Estaing  himself,  with  the  other  column,  advanced  against  a  redoubt 
which  served  as  an  outwork  for  the  garrison ;  the  combat  became  ex* 
tremely  fierce  and  desperate ;  lor  a  few  minutes  a  French  and  Ame- 
rican stamttrd  was  planted  on  a  parapet. .  The  contest  for  the  possess- 
ion  of  the  red<nibt'waa  long  maintained  by  both  sides ;  when  lieutensnt 
colonel  Maitland,  seizing  the  critical  moment,  ordered  the  grenadiers 
of  the  sixtieth  regiments  with  the  marinesi  to  move  forward,  and 

*  He  had  broken  hii  parole  in  a  former  war. 
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charge  th«  enemy's  coluihn,  already  stajifgetinpf,  under  the  obstinate 
resistance  at  the  redoubt,  and  the  slaughter  whicli  had  been  made  by 
the  artillery  from  the  different  birtteries,  as  well  as  from  the  Germainc  . 
armed  brig.  This  well-timed  movement  decided  the  fate  of  the  at- 
tack: the  assailants  were  repulsed^  driven  out  of  the  ditch  of  the  re- 
doubt, and  routed  with  redoubled  slaughtert  leaving  behind  them,  in 
killed  and  wounded,  six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  oJF  the  French 
troops,' and  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  of  the  Americans.  The  issue 
of  this  battle  determined  the  siege  ;  the  allies  separated ;  the,Anteri-, 
cans  retreated  to  South  Carolina,  artd  the  French  returned  to  Iheir 
ships'.  Soon  after  their  embarkation,  their  fleet  was^  dispersed  by  a 
storm;  D'Estaing,  with  part  of  the  ships,  sailed  for  France,  and  the 
rest  Returned  ^o  the  West  Indies. 

In  the  northern  provinces,  the  war  this  year  was  carried  on  in  partial 
^nd  detached  e:i(pediirons,  but  productive  of  no  important  event.     Sir 
George  Collie^,  who  succeeded  admiral  Gambler  in  the  command  of  the 
fleet,  liad  been  employed  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia ;  there,  by  his  ac- 
tivity, enterprise,  and  vigilance,. he  had  deBtroyed  numbers  of  American 
privateers,  which  harassed  the  coasting  trade  of  the  colonists,  and  pro-  , 
tected  the  British,  commerce  to  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  New- 
foundland fisheries.     For  his  services  in  the  station  being  promoted  to  a 
higher  employment,  be  repaired  to  New-Yprk;  there  sir  Henry  Clinton 
aiid  hfi  concerted  an  expedition  to  Virginia,'  not  with  any  hopes  of  mak- 
ing a  permanent  impression  on  that  centrical  and  valuable  province,  but 
with  a  view  to  impair  resources-  from  which  the  enemy  were  principally 
supplied.    By  the  exports  of  tobacco  from  the  Chesapeake,  the  credit  of 
congress  with  foreign  nations  was -chiefly,  if  not  wholly  siipported ;  and, 
by  the  inland  navigation  of  that  bay,  large  quantities  of  salt  provisions^  ^ 
the  produce  "both  of  Yirgioia  and  North  Carolina,  were  conveyed  to  iM 
middle  colonies  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Anrierican  army.     A  detach- 
ment under  general.  Matthew,  consisting  of  eighteen  hundr<»d  men,  ac- 
conapanied  by  sir  George  Collier  with  a  ship  of  the  line  and  four  sloops 
of  wajr,  made  a  descent  upon  Yirginid,  burnt  the  town  of  Suflblk,  took  or 
destroyed  an  immense  quantity  of  provisions,  and  stores  at  Qosport  and 
other  parts  of  the  coast  at  Poitsmot^th,  aiid  a. great  number  of  merchant 
ships  belpnging  either  to  the  Americans  or  their  new  allies,  amounting  in 
all  to  one  hundred- and..thirty-seven.     Having  thus  annoyed  our  enemies 
and  acquired  a  considerable  booty,  the  armament  returned  to  New*' 
York.*     Genera]  Clinton  attacked  Yerplank's  creek  and  Stony  Point, 
two  important  posts  on  the  Hudson  river,  commanding  the  passage  at 
King's  Ferry^  which  was  the  most  direct  and  convenient  course  of  com- 
muniO§tv>h  between  the*  northern  and  middle  colonies.   On  the  approach 
of  the  British  troops,  the  forts  were  abs^ndoned:  major-general  Tryon 
and  air  George  Collier  undertook  an  •  expedition  against  Connecticuty 
which,  abounding  in  men  and  provisions,  was  a  great  support  to  the 
American  army,  they  successively  reduced  the  several  towns,  took  or 
destroyed  the  provisions,  ammunition,  stores,  artillery,  and  ships,  but 
respected  pnv$te  property  as  much  as  possible,,  and  treated  the  provin- 

*  Mr.  Belsham,  in  his  narrative,  disapproves  of  these  expeditions  as  inconsist- 
ent with  humanity ;  as  if  it  verc  coiitrary  to  hutnanity  to  impanr  in  an  enemy  the 
means  of  doing  us  hurt. 
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cials  with  meritorious  lenity.*  General  Tryon  and  admiral  Collier  now 
proceeded  to  relieve  Penobscot,  wherein  genera)  Maclean,  with  a  de« 
tachment  of  about  six  hiimdred  and  fifty  British,  had  established  a  po«t, 
in  order  to  check  the  incursions  of  the  provmcials  to  Nova  Scotia.  The 
American's  attempted  to  surprise  this  fort,  but  finding  the  British  prepar- 
ed for  their  reception,  made  dispositions  for  a  regular  siege.     On  the 

•  12th  of  August,  Maclean  learned  that  the  next  day  an  assault  was  in- 
tended. On  the  13th,  however,  no  attack  was  m^e.  On  the  14th,  the 
garrisoti  early  in  the  morning  discovered,  to  their  great  surprise,  that  the 
enemy  had  evacuated  their  works,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  found  the 
reason  of  their  departure,  in  the  approach  oF  Collier's  squifcdron.  The 
American  sliips  were  taken  or  burnt;  the  soldiers  and  sailors  endeavoured 
(o  save  themselves  by  flight,  but  many  of  them  died  of  fatigue.  Collier  on 
returning  to  New-Tork,  was  superseded  by  adrntral  Arbothnot,  and  soon 
aflerwaitis  embarked  for  England.  The  Americans  surprised  Stoney 
Point  so:ne  weeks  after  its  capture,  and  having  taken  the  fortress  by  sur- 
prise, behaved  with  the* most  laudable  humanity  to  the  prisoners;  but  on 
the  approach  of  a  British  detachment,  again  evacuated  the  garrison. 
Tbey  also  made  an  attempt  On  Powles  hook,  a  British'  post  on  the  Jer- 
sey-shore, opposite  to  New- York:  Lee*an  American  major,  had  learned 
that  a  party  from  the  garriison  haid  goAe  up  the  country  to  forage.  Ad- 
vancing at  night  with  three  bond  red  nden  to  the  gate^  he  waA  mistaken 
by  the  sentinel  for  the  officer  wbb  commanded  the  foraging  party,  and 
being  by  that  means  sufl^red  to  pass  with  his  detachment,  seized  two 
redoubts.  Major  Suth^Srland,  cdmmander  of  the  post,,  being  alarmed, 
called  together  sixty  Hessians,  whose  vigorous  onset  compelled  the  pro- 
vincials to  retire,  with  about  forty  prisoners:  their  retreat  was  by  military 

^  ^en  reckoned  extremely  precipitate. 

General  Clinton,  informed  of  the  arrival  of  P'Estaing  in  Georgia,  and 

Stprehending  a  descent  upon  New^York^  withdrew  his  troops  from 
bode  Island  and  other  detached  poata:  and  concentrating  his  forces, 
acted  on  the  defensive  for  the  rest  of  th6  campaign*  Such,  in  this  cam- 
paign, were  the  exploits  of  Clinton's  forces,  whose  eflforts  and  achieve- 
ments bore  fresh  testimony  to  British  valour,  but  produced  no  important 
results.  Through  all  our  exertions,  no  ^ogress  was  made  towards  the 
attainment  of  the  object.  •  -        ' 

A  war  of  devastation  was  carried  on  between  the  American^  and  In- 
dianit;  in  which,  though  the  former  were  roost  frequently  superior,  they 
by  no  means  subjugated  theti*  enemies. 

The  Spaniards  this  year  conquered  WlBSt  Florida,  and  entirely  expel- 
led the  B^tish  from  the  Mississippi  trade.  To  compensate  this  loss, 
commodore  Lutterel  and  captain  Dalrympte  captured  Fort  Omoa, 
wherein  they  found  two  register  ships,  estimated  at  610,0001.  with  about 
a  fifth  more  in  other  plunder.  France  nftade  a  sui^cessful  expedition  to 
the  coast  of  Africa,  with  a  strong  squadron  destitied  afterwards  to  re- 
enforce  D'Estaing  in  the  West  Indies'.  The  British  forts,  settlements, 
and  factories,  at  Senegal,  on  the  Gambia,  and  other  parts  of  die  coast, 
being  totally  incapable  of  resistii^,  each  wete  successively  taken. 

From  distant  regions  We  now  return  to  Europe,  wherein  the  combined 
force  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  was  exerted  to  overpower  Great  Britiun 
on  her  own  element,  but  was  exerted  in  vain. 

*  See  Stedman,  vol.  iL  p.  143. 
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Unwise  as  Spain  manifestecl  herself,  in  seeking  a  contest  with  Eng- 
land,  she  had  dexterously  timed  her  avowal  of  hostiie  intentions:  she  had 
suspended  her  declaration  until  the  arrival  of  her  annual  treasures  from 
her  dominions  in  '^merioa,  and  until  she  was  able  to  join  the  French 
fleet  in  Europe.  On  the  12th  of  June,  the  armament  of  France  sailed 
from  Brest  towards  the  coast  of  Spain;  on  the  16th,  the  Spanish  minister 
had,  aa  we  have  seen,  delivered  the  manifesto ;  and,  on  the  24th'of  the 
aame  month,  the  Spanish  fleet  joined  the  Frenchu 

The  situation  of  England  at  this  time  appeared  peculiarly  periJous. 
She  had  formerly  coped  with  the  house. of  Bourbon^  but  had  not  been 
obliaed  to  encounter  its  undivided  strength.  Her  continenla^  aHies,  by 
employing  a  conmderable  part  of  the  land  eflbrts  of  our  enemies,  had 
prevented  their  principal  exertiopB  from  beinje  directed  to  maritime  ope- 
rations. It  had  been  oQen  objected  to  her  statesmen,  that  fliey  too  am* 
bitioiisty  courted  foreign  confederacies;;  her  ministers  were  now  censured 
for  their  total  avoidance  of  continental,  connexions.  She  had  now  to 
stand  alone  against  the  Bourbon  (otcey  joined  to  her.O^n.  revolted  sub- 
jects ;  and  while  a  great  part  of  her  power  was  employed  against  her  an- 
cient colonies,  a  naval  armatnent  in  multitude  of  men,  number,  and  size 
of  ships,  unprecedented  in  maritime  htstorjTt  prepared  to  b^ok  dotyn 
upon  the  remainder.'  Foreign  nations,  seeing  her  in  such  circumstances, 
considered  her  ruin  as  fast  appro«^ching :  but  the  ^vent  soon  showed'^ 
that  however  unwise  it  may  be  in  Britain  entirely  to  renounce  alliances 
with  European  neighbours,  yet  in  herself,  in  Iho^  resources  of  her  own 
industry,  ability»  and.  spirit,  she  po£(9essee  the'  means  of  repelling  every 
attempt  of  her  enemies;  gigantic  as  were  the  efiQrts.they  f)id  not  avail. . 

Before  the  commencefnent  of  the  chief  naval  operations,  a  .squadron 
of  French  made  an  attempt  upon  the  island  of  Jersey.  'This  attack, 
though  easily  repulsed,  produced  important  consequences*  Admfrat 
Arbuthnot,  on  the  2d  of  May,  waii  proceeding  down  \^e  channel  ^^yth  a 
re^enfotcement  of  troops,  and  a  large  supply  of  provisions  and  stores,  to 
join  sir  Henry  Clinton,  when  he  received  intelligehce  that  th»  French 
were  in  Jersey;  and,  leaving  his  coQvoy  at  Torbay,  he  with  his  squadron 
hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  island.  This  laudable  movement,  though 
executed  as  rapidly  as  possfble,  besides  being  the  cause  of  considerable 
delay  in  his  ow^n  voyage,  interferecl  with  our -plan  for.  the  naval  campaign 
in  Europe.  It  being  appiehended^that  as  the  season  wi^  a4vaBcing, 
the  Brest  fleet  might  be  out,  and  attempt  to  intercept  so  valtinhle  a  con- 
voy, ten  ships  of  the  Ih^e^  under  admiral  Darby,  were  desj^atched  from 
the  channel  fleet  to  conduct  Arhuihoot  beyond  all  probable  danger.  Our 
principal  armament,  which  had  been  intended  to  block  up  the  Prcnoh  in 
Brest  harbour,  to.  prevent  its  junction  with  the  Spaniards,  was  <ieemed. 
■inadequate  to  the  service,  until  it  should  be  rejoined  by  Darby.  During 
this  interval,  the  two  fleets  of  our  enemies  were  enabled  to  meet:  when 
united,  they  amounted  to  more  than  sixty  ships  of  the  line,  with  nearly 
an  equal  number  of  frigates ;  and  aoon  after  (heir  junction,  thi«  formida- 
ble armada  steered  towards  the  British  coftsts.  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  with 
thirty-ei|^bt  sail  of  the  line  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  frigates,  was 
cruising  in  .the  chops  of  the  channel,  when  the  combined  fleet  passed  him 
considerably  to  the  eastward,  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  prpceeded 
as  far  as  Plymouth.  The  enemy  in'their  way  took  the  Ar<fe|it,  a  ship  of 
the  line  that  was  sailing  to  join  the  Bxitish.  idmiral.    They  made  do  at- 
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tempt  to  land^  bnt  eontinued  in  &tg]it  of  Plymouth  several  days.  Afler 
having  paraded  there  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  people,  a  atrong  easterly 
gale  drove  them  put  (o  the  ocean:  they  ranged  about  the  lands-end,  Scilly 
islands,  and  adjacent  parts,  till  the  end  of  the.  month.  On  the.  31st  o^ 
Augud^,  sir. Charles  Hardy  entered  the  channel  in  sight  of  the  combijied 
^fie<dU  which  made  no  attempt  to  oppofte  his  passage.  The  British  admi- 
ral, like  his  renowned  predecessor  Dral^e  in  similar  circumstances,  en- 
deavoured to  entice  the  enemy  into  the  narrow  seas,  whete  they  could 
pot  have  sulRciently  expanded  their  jforce :  but  perhaps  dreading  the  fate 
of  the  former  armada^  when  it  presumed  to  brave  England  on  her  own 
element,,  ihey  retired.  The  enemy  ac<ionipanied  this  ostentatious  exhi- 
bit4oa  of  t))eir  fleet,  with  threats  of  an  invasion  by  a  powerful  army.  The 
northern  provinces  of  France  were  every  where  in- motion;  forces  were 
marched  doKai  to  the  coasts  of  Normandy,  and  Brittany ;  the  ports  in  the 
bay  and  in  iht".  channel  were  crowded  with  shippii\g;  and  the  general  and 
princi(Kil  oiho^rs  were  nanied  by  tbe  king  to  cOimnand  and  act- in  a^rand 
intPiided  expedition.  The  British  government,  with  suitable  vigilance 
and  activity,  prepared  to  defeat  the  expected  attack..  Numerous  cruisers 
were  stationed  in  the  channel,  to  watch  the  eQem3r's  motions;  the  militia 
W4?re  ei^ibodied  :>  they  and  the  regular  troops  marched  to  our  southern 
c.oa^^ts,  and  cattle,  horses,  aniT  whatever  else  could  be  oonvenientiy  mov- 
Bd,  were,  by  a  proclamation,  driven  into  the  interior  country.  The 
proa  pec  t  of  such  danger  roused  the  national  spirit  r  P^^  disputes  were 
by  the  bulk  of  the  people  fbr  atime  fot^gdtten;  they  n6  longer  inquired 
whether*  North  or  Fox  vKOuld  make  the  ablest  minister,  but  agreed  in 
thinking  that  Britain,  an  independent-  and  free  state,  was  happier,  than 
she  could  be  as  the  dependent  province  of«.  an  .arbitrary  monarchy*  Theae 
thoughts,  and  the  consequent  septimente,  animated  every  loyal  and 
patriotic  heart.  Public  bodies  and  pnvate  individuals  made  voluntary 
cfMitributions  to  raise  men  for  the  defence  of  their  king  and  country.  Bnt 
our  exertions  were  ndt  confined' to  defence:  while  this  mighty  arma- 
ment liovercd  Over  our  coasts,  aaquadron  of  8hips>  linder  commodore 
'AJohnstono,  alarmed  the  opposite  shores  of  France;  our  cruisers  and 
privateers  annoyed  the-  trade  of  bur  enemies ;  our  own  rich  mercan- 
tile n^etd  from  the  East  and  West  Indies  came  safe  into  harbour,  wbiie 
the  Uoiirlion  armament  was  -at  sea.  Thie  combined  host  returned  to 
Brest  harbour,  where  tile  bad  state  of  their  ships  and  sickness  of  ^eir 
crews,  conlined  themtdport  for  the  rest  of  the  caippaign.  Thus  tbe 
approach  of  this  immense  equipment,  and  the  threatened  invasion,  prov- 
ed'mere  em[>ty  bravadoes.  Sir  Chat  lea  Hardy  continued  till  the  begin- 
ninjjof  November,  to  cruise  with  his  fleet.'  In  spite  of  her  combined  ene- 
niic:^  Britannia  still  ruled  the  waves*  Tire  only  commercial  fleet  that 
was  in  auy  chmger,  owed  its  peril  to  a  private  adventurer.  Paul  Jones,  in 
i\\e  end  of  July,  sailed  with  a  squadron,  consisting  of  a  forty  gun  ship,  a 
iVigatf;  of  thirty-six  and  another  of  thirty-two  guns,  a  brig  of  twelve  guns, 
aud  a  cutter,  from  port  L'Orient>  to  intercept  our  homeward  bound  fleet 
from  iho  Baltic.  TheSe  merchantmen  were  under  this*  convoy  of  the  Sc- 
rapie, of  £(>r1y-four  guns,  captain  Pierson,  and  the  Countess  of  Scarbo- 
rough of  twenty  guns,  captain  Percy.  On  the  twenty-third  of -Sep- 
tember, captain -Pierson  having  mscdver^d  the  enemy  ofi*.  Scarborough 
made  signal  to  the  convoy  to  run  ashore  aa  soon  as  possible;  and 
when  near  enough  to  perceive,  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  sum- 
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rooned  the  other  frigate  to  hts  side.  Jones,,  trusting  to  the  numbers 
of  hi?  men  and  guns,  of!ered  battle ;  being  within  musket  shot,  he  attack- . 
ed  the  Serapis,  and  attempted  to  board  her^  but  was  repulsed.  Captain 
Pierson,  after  gallantly  maintaining  the  contest  for  a  long  titne  against 
the  two  largest  ships  of  the  enemy,  at  length  seeing  no  hopes  of  Success, 
in  mercy  to  his  meii  struck  his  colours.  Tercy  with  his  twenty  gun  ship, 
made  a  no  less  valiant  defence  against  Jones's  frigate  of  thirty-two,  but 
was  compelled  to  strike*  The  loss  of  the  British  in  killed  and  woonded 
was  great;  but  that.of  the  enemy  much. greater.  Jones's  own  ship  was 
so  greatly  damaged,  that  she  sUnk  two  days  afterwards: ,  In  this  engage- 
ment, two  of  the  king's  ships  were  lost;  but  their  resistatnce  saved  the 
whole  convoy,  which  escaped  into  drfierent  harbours. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  Spain  was  Gibraltar;  accordingly  pre- 
paratioRS  were  early  made  for  proceeding  against  that  fortress.  Aware 
of  the  natural  strength  of  the  place,  of  tlio  number  and  valour  of  its  de- 
fenders, lately  re-enforced  with  troops,  and  supplied  with'  ammilnition 
and  stores,  the  Spaniards  saw  that  a  siege  would  be  impracticable,  and 
that  the  only  means  of  reduction  was  blockade  :  they  therefore,  in  July, 
invested  it  by  sea. and  land,  but  made  no  impression  during  the  Brst  cam- 
paign- .       \ 
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Character  of  ft  stat<8mtn.--Qenertl  View  of  lord  North's  .Administratjoii.«-Ardu» 
0U8  Btmggle  ill  which  Britain  was  engaffcd.— Rer  resources  grow  from  her 
dalls.— Her  effoKs  rise  with  her  difficulties.-  -lAeeting  of  parliament..-Tbe 

•  king's  speech.-*-Bxtr8ordinapy  amendment  proposed  to  the  aadress-^Yiews  of 
opposttion.-4'Un  of  sjrsiemaUc  attack  on  ministefsy  under  three  general  beads 
—to  l>e  respectively^  carried  on  under  the  conduct  of  Meurs.  Burke,  Fox,  and 
Punning*— State  of  Ireland — AUrming  a88ooiations.-:-Lord  NorthVplan  for  af- 
fording them  iatlsfsction.— BiUs  pi^ssed  for  that  purpose.-  -Motions  in  the  bouse 

'  of  peers  by  the  duke  of  Richmond  and  earl  Shelbume  respecting  the  prnfosion 
of  pobliG  money.— Petitions'by  Yorkshire  and  London.— Mr.  Burke  undertakes 
ihe  cause  of  public  economy  .^-Celebrated  bill  of  reform  .-^-Motions  respecting 
the  increasing  influence  of  the.crown<«^incfeasing  spirit  of  popular  associstion' 
'  — Incident  wbicb' damped  that  spirit.^-Protestant  aociety — extends  from  Scot- 
bud  to  Enghind.— Lord  George  Gordon  become*  «n  enthusiast  agminst  popery 
-^president  of  the  protectant  Society,— *Petit ion  to  parliament  for  a  repeal  or 
the  tolerant  law-^supported  by  an  immense  moltjtode  that  surroumi  the  par- 
liament bouse— -Firm  and.  manly  c^onduct  of  the  legislature  —Dreadful  riots  ia 
London.— Kumerof IS  conflagrations— tr^mendods  aspect  of  the  burning  metro- 
polis^-prisons  broken  open,"^bank  threatened— attempt  to  cut  the  pipes  Of  the 
new  Hver-^litary  re-enforeettients  arrhre-«-at  length  |>roTe  victorioaa^-iii- 
•urrection  crushed.-tnMquillity  restored— loud  complaints  against  the  k«d« 
mayor.— Parliament. rtsumes  Ma  fuiictions.^9uppli€><-^essioa  riaea. — Parlta- 
ment  dissolved.  .  . 

Among  4he  various  consideratiomi  that  enter  into  4Mir  estiniates  of  the 
conduct  and  character  of  statesmen,  there  are  two  to  which  we  maj 
safely  resort  as  juat  tests,  of  execiHorial  «biHt^ :  the  first  is  general  and 
comprehensive,  and  depends  on  the  principles  which  direct  their  thoughts 
and  adtions ;  the  second  is  pertiGuhiJr,.and  modified  by  the  existing  case. 
The  former  of  these  tests, consists  in  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  ob- 
jects pursued^  and  means  eooployed  in  the  whole  system  of  their  policy, 
according  to  the  fitness  of  whibh  we  are  enabled  tocharacterize  their  ad* 
mtnistriiioa  as,  a  series ;  the  latter  in  the  nature  and  tendency  of  specific 
ends  and  measure^,  which  relate  merely  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time : 
according  to  the  choice  and  adaptation  of  these,  we  appreciate  'any  given 
part  of  an  adminiMration.  It  would  be  erroneous  and  feeble  reasoning, 
to  infer,  from  the  want  of  one  species  of  talent,  the  absence  of  every 
other.  There  have  been  mtnisters,  to  whose  proceedings  we  eould  not 
apply  the  first  of  these  standards,  as  they  were  eiidenUy  guided  by  no 
fixed  principles  of  political  Science,  and  4itected  to  no  determinate  ob- 
jects of  pursuit,  or  concerted  plan  of  conduct,  whose  actions  have  been 
isolated  expeoments  for  extrication  from  special  difficultiea,  and  not  the 
result  of  any  systematic  policy  for  general  security  against  evil,  or  for  the 
advancement  of  good.  Though  such  men  couM  not  be  consanimate 
statesmen,  yet  might  they  exert,  in  the  invention  of  expedients,  veiy  ooo* 
siderable  ingenoity.  In  reviewing  the  policy  of  the  successive  counsel- 
lors concerned  in  our  disputes  with  America,  and  considering  the  valoe 
of  the  objects,  and  the  ^flicacy  of  the  means,  an  attempt  to  discover 
grand,  coroprefaenaive,  and  he&eficidly  pradicable  principles  and  schemes 
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would  be  vain.     Ministers  had  reasoned  and  acted  as  political  empirics, 
and  had  even  evinced  themselves  deficient  in  the  limited  experience  to 
which  an  empiric  trusts.    Their  proceedings  not  only  proved  them  devoid 
of  political  wisdom,  but  of  common  information  on  verj  obvious  cases, 
which  it  behoved  them  to  have  thoroughly  investigated.     It  is  easy  to 
see  that  combined  wisdom  and  magnanimity  might  have  avoided  the 
American  war ;  by  abstaining  from  imposts  less  productive,  than  ad- 
vantages which  were  enjoyed  before  their  enactment ;  by  concession, 
when  more  profitable  than  coercion  ;  by  voluntary  grants,  more  glorious 
than  attempts  to  exact ;  or  if  conciliatory  offers  of  renewed  intercourse 
availed  nothing,  by  rather  totally  abandoning  the  object,  than  persisting 
in  it  through  means  to  which  the  value-of  the  end  was  so  little  propor- 
tionate.    By  not. preventing  the  American  contest,  the  British  govern- 
ment afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  Bourbon  ambition  to  bring  on  the 
French  and  Spanish  wars ;  and  thus  far  a  retrospect  of  ministeriai:  con- 
duct justified  a  conclusion,  that  their  policy  was,  in  its  nature,  feeble,  in- 
consistent,- and  unwise,  and  in  its  effect  prejudicial  to  the  country ;  but 
when  we  trace  their  counsels  and  measures  afler  we  were  actually  in« 
volved  in  those  evils,  we  find  that  it  frequently  possessed  the  secondary 
merit  of  lessening  the  evils  which  had  been  produced  by  themselves.     la 
the  late  campaign,  the  .most  threatening  which  Britain  had  ever  expe- 
rienced, the  preparations  of  ministers  had  warded  off  the  dangers:  the 
resistance  of  Great  Britain  to  a  mighty  combination,  filled  European 
spectators  with  astonishn>ent  and  respect :  her  resources  seemed  to  grow 
with  her  necessities,  and  in  no  part  of  the  worid  was  her  naval  or  milita* 
ry  glory  obscured.     If  many  considered  ministers  as  the  ultimate  authors, 
of  our  miseries,  yet  not  a  few  of  these  admitted  their  recent  exertions 
for  defending  the  country  to  have  been  powerful ;  and  in  viewing  our 
actual  situation,  great  numbers  either  overlooked  orfbrgdt  the  cause. 
Beaentment  and  indignation  against  our  enemies,  absorbed  ail  thoughts 
of  the  impolicy  which  had  enabled  their  malignity  to  operate*     Patriot^ 
ism  called  aloud,  Let  us  puj^iish  our  foes,  and  defend  ourselves ;  and 
prudence  said,  Reflectioiis  on  the  causes  of  our  state  are  now  too  late, 
our  first  care  ought  to  be,  to  discover  the  means  of  ettrioation  from  our 
difikulties.     Such  were  the  sentiments  which  prevailed  in  Britain ;  and 
if  they  implied  no  strong  approbation  of  ministers,  they  contaiiMd  at 
least  little  new  i^prehension.    During  the  recess  if  parliament^  some 
partial  changes  took  place  in  the  ministry :  t)ie  earl  of  Gower,  lord  pre- 
sident of  tlie  council,  resigned  that  high  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
earlof  Bathurst;  the  earl  of  HiilsborDugh  was  appointed  secretary  of 
state  for  the  southern  department,  in  the  room  of  lord  Weymouth ;  lord 
Stormont  for  the  northern,  lately  occupied  by  lord  Suffolk :  but  the  three 
chief  ministers  who  presided  over  the  treasury » American  and  naval  af- 
fairs, continued  to  hold  their  offices. 

Parlianient  met  on  the  26th  of  Noyember*  The  speech  from  the 
throne  observed,  diat  we  were  called  upon  by  every  principle  of  duty, 
and  every  consideration  of  interest,  to  exert  our  united  efforts  in  the  sup- 
port and  defence  of  our  country,  attacked  by  an  uiyust  and  unprovoked 
i^ar,  and  contending  with  one  of  the  most  dangerous  confederacies  that 
ever  was  formed  against  the  crown  and  people  of  Great  Britain.  Here 
our  king  presented  a  description  of  his  subjects,  which  was  applicable  tp 
loyal,  patriotic,  and  magnanimous  Britons,  theui  and  in  all  ages.  '^  I  know 
Vol.  VII.— 66 
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the  character  of  my  brave  people ;  the  menaces  of  their  eneoues,  and 
the  approach  of  danger,  have  no  other  effect  on  their  minda,  but  to  ani- 
mate their  courage,  and  to  call  forth  that  national  spirit,  which  has  so 
often  checked  and  defeated  the  prefects  of  ambition  and  injustice,  and 
enabled  the  British  fleets  and  armies  to  protect  their  country,  to  vindicate 
their  rights,  and  at  the  same  time  to  uphold  and  preserve  the  liberties  of 
Europe.*'  In  exhorting  his  partiam^t  to  persevere  in  such  efforts  as 
would  maintain  thd  defence  and  security,  and  promote  the  common 
strength,^  wealth,  and  interest  of  all  his  dominions,  he  particularly  recom- 
mended to  their  deliberations  the  state  of  Ireland. 

An  amendment  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature  was  moved  to  the  ad- 
dcess ;  its  purport  was,  to  contmst  the  situation  of  this  country  when  his 
majesty  .ascended  the  throne,  with  its  present  state  when  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  reign  had  commenced ;  and  in  a  very  copious  and  mioute  de- 
tail, which  included  the  principal  events  of  the  reign,  it  professed  to  ex- 
hibit the  outset,  progress,  and  result,  and  represented  our  condition  a? 
then  prosperous,  but  now  adverse;  the  prospect  as  then  splendid,  but 
new  gloomy ;  impMting  the  alleged  alteration  to  a  change  in  the  plans  of 

Kvemment,  it  proposed  to  leave  the  new,  and  return  to  the  old  system, 
esenting  to  the  sovereign  a  dismal'picttK^  of  his  dominions,  it  declared 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  its  proposers,  parliament  would  betray  both  their 
idng  and  country,  if  they  did  •  not  distinctly  state  to  his  majesty,  that 
nothing  but  new  counsela  and  new  counsellors  eould  prevent  the  con- 
summation of  public  ruin.    In  this  projected  remonstrance^  the  members 
of  opposition  deq>arted  from  the  tone  which  they  had  usually  assumed, 
and  demonstrated  that  they  had  now  framed  a  much  more  general  plan  of 
operations,  than  m  any  of  their  former  hostilities  against  ministers*     They 
perceived  that  the  public,  in  contemplating  existing  situations,  began  to 
forget  the  series  of  past  events ;  and  to  recall  these  to  the  minds  of  the 
people,  seems  to  have  been  the^ihief  object  of  the  proposition  which 
they  now  ofiered  to  parliament     Never  was  more  ^ility  displayed  by 
any  parliamentary  opposition,  than  in  the  plan  of  the  minority  this  eea- 
eion-;  or  more  judgment,  than  in  distributing  the  parts  of  the  execoticMi 
according  to  the  talente  of  the  principal  leaders.     They  undertook  to 
prove,  first  in  general  principle,  and  afterwards  in  detail,  that  the  system 
of  government  wa9  radically,  and -completely  wrong,^  and  thai  a  total 
diange  was  necessary  for  the  sdvation  of  the  country.    The  changes 
were  proposed  to  take  place  in  three  diflerent  departments,  economical, 
-constitutional,  and  executorial.    The  expanded  and  phik>sophical  miad 
of  Burke  was  employed  in  grand  schemes  of  political  economy,  so  much 
the  subject  of  analysis  and  deduction,  since  the  publication  of  Smith's  pro- 
found work ;  and  of  practical  comparisoht  from  the  exertions  of  Neokar 
in  the  neighbouring  kingdom.   The  preservation  of  the^  constitution,  and 
the  correction  of  alleged  abuses  in  that  admirable  system,  was  the  pro* 
vinee  assigned  to  him,  whose  vigorous  and  acute  mind,  enriched  with 
legal  knowledge,  sharpened  by  forensic  contention,  end  enlarged  by 
senatorial  deliberation,  had  chosen  for  its  principal  object  the  support  of 
constitutional  law  and  practice :  to  watcb  the  balance  of  the  orders,  to 
correct  the  preponderancy  in  either  scale,  was  the  task  assigned  to  Mr. 
Dunning:  while  the  powerful  and  comprehensive  genius,  the  penetrafing 
sagacity,  the  bold  and  intrepid  spirit,  the  luminous,  forcible,  and  tmpree- 
srive  eloquence  of  Mr.  Fox,  were  employed  on  the  executorial  conduct 
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of  ministers.  The  efforts,  therefore,  of  opfk>sitioD,  besides  various  and 
separate  objects  of  attack,  were  this  session  principally  directed  to  poli- 
tical economy,  the  balance  of  the  constitution,  and  the  conduct  of  admi- 
nistration, under  three  distinguished  leaders  respectively,  Messrs.  Burke, 
Dunning,  and  Fox.  The  speeches  io  support  of  the  amendment,  con- 
tained outlines  of  proceedings,  which  occupied  them  during  the  session. 
After  exhibiting  the  present  reign  in  an  historical  series  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  preceding  campaign,  they  went  over  the  various  operations, 
and  endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  that,  in  the  whole,'  and  6very  part  of 
'their  conduct,  ministers  had  showed . themselves  totally  uniit  for  their 
offices.  This  preliminary  debate  equalled  the  highest  oratorial  efibrts 
which  had  ever  been  employed  in  the  British  qeaate ;  but  its  result  was 
unfavourable  to  the  ablest  speakers ;  opposition  were  outvoted  by  a  ma- 
jority of  two  hundred  and  Ihirty-three  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  in 
the  house  of  commons,  and  eighty  to  forty-one  in  the  house  of  lords.  . 

Afler  the  preliminary, contention,  the  first  object  of  opposition  wa^  the 
state  of  Ireland*  It  was  understood,  that  during  the  recess  a  plan  was  to 
Rave  been  formeid  for  giving  our  fellow-subjects  s^ich  satisfaction  as  might 
equally  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  tho  sister  kingdom  and  Britain.  Mem- 
bers of  opposition  now  censured  ministers  for  not  haying  taken  effectual 
steps  to  satisfy,  the  frish  nation*.  They  drew  a  melancholy  picture  of  the 
condition  of  Ireland,  beforo  its  first  application  to  the  British  parliament 
in  1778:  they  .described  the  sentiments,  disappointment  had  excited  in 
that  kingdom,  and. the  subsequent  proceedings  which  had  resulted  from 
calamity  and  discontent  Separated  from  the  exaggerations  of  orators, 
the  following  was  the  actual  state  of  afiiui^:  associatiohs  against  the 
purchase  and  use  of  British  manufactores,  and  for  the  encouragement, 
in  every  possible  degree,  of  their  own,  had  already  taken  place.  At -first 
these  had  only  betin.  partial,  but  now  they  were  become  universal,  and 
the  non-importation  and  non-consumption  agreements  included  the  usual 
penalties  or  denunciations  of  vengeanGe^  not  only  against  violators,  but 
against  those  importers  or  sellers  of  the  prohibited  commodities  who  iiad 
not  acceded  to  the  genenil^  compact :  to  these  had  been  joined  associa- 
tions of  a  very  different  nature,  and  to  the  apprehensions  already  de- 
scribed had  been  lately  added  the  imminent  danger  of  foreign  invasion; 
a  measure  which  was  evidently  intended,  if  not  absolutely  avowed,  by 
France;  and  this  situation  was  the  more  alarming,  $is^  the  militaiy 
force  supported  by  Ireland  had  been  continually  drained  off  and  weak- 
ened by  the  American  war.  In  order  to  provide  for  their  defence,  they 
said  it  must  be  placed  in  those  who  were  the  most  deeply.interested  in 
its  success.  The  state  was  udable,  or  unwilling  to  defend  them  effec- 
tually ;  and  the  mode  of  defence,  which  was  unequaLto  Uieir  protection, 
might  be  ruiAous  to  their  liberties.  If  ilitary  societies  were  renewed^  and 
their  spirit  became  oniversaL  They  declared  that  they  were  designed 
for  the  double  purpose  of  defending  their  safety  against -foreign  enemies, 
and  their  rights  against  doinestic  injustice;  They  affirmed  that  they 
were  loyal  to  thf^  king,  and  affectionate  to  Britain ;  but  that  it  was  with 
the  loyalty  and  a£foction  consistent  with  their  own  liberty  and  prosperity. 
In  every  part  of  the  kingdom  were  seen  to  arise,  as  it  were  by  ikiagie, 
▼ast  bodies  of  citizens  serving  at  their  owa  chajrg^s,  choosing  their  own 
officers,  who  had  been  trained  to  great  expertness,  and  obeying  with  ex- 
emplary regularity  and  steadiness.    Ho  noUemaa  or  gentleman  coold 
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show  his  face  in  the  country,  who  did  not  fall  in  (which  th^y  did  geoe« 
rally,  and  for  the  most  part  checrfoUy)  with  the  prevalent  disposition  of 
the  inferior  and  middling  classes  of  their  countrymen.    Af\er  having  pro- 
vided for  their  defence  against  foreign  enemies,^,  the  Irish  began  to  look 
towards  their  riffbts*  or  claims  of  rights,  and  in  general  declared  the 
authority  of  the  British  pariiament  over  them  lo  be  a  flagrant  usnrpafion. 
This  state  of  things  was  not  the  work  of  a  party,  or  of  any  particular  set 
of  men,  but  was  produced  and  upheld  by  every  rank,  class  and  deiioini* 
nation  of  people.     A  free  and-  unlimited  commerce  with  the  whole  world 
was  the  first,  the  great,  and  general  object  of  redress,  for  which  no  com- 
pensation could  be  admitted,  and  withoiJt  which  no  bther  concessions  or 
advantages,  however  great  and  beneficiaU  could  afford  satisfaction.    This 
was  the  sine  qua  non,  from  which  there  was-  no  depaHure.    Such  was  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Ireland  ;  and  during  the  recess  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment, the  Irish  hi wgivers  showed  themselves  inspired  with  the  spirit  tj^ 
the  nation.    Tliey  declared  in  their  addresses  to  the  throne,  that  nothing 
less-  than  a  free  and  unlimited  trade  could  save  the  country  from  rain. 
From  these  facts  opposition  in  both  houses  endeavoured  to  prov^,  that 
the  deplorable  and  alarming  condition'  of  Ireland  arose  from  the  miscoa- 
duct  of  .ministers,  in  not  haviag^  adopted  measures  for  its  relief ;  and  made 
motions  charging  tliem  with  crimidal  negligence  respecting  the  sister 
kingdom.     This  accusation  was  powerftiHy  supported  by  lord  Shelbume 
and  Mr.  Fox,  in  their  respective  houses ;  ministers,  without  attempting 
to  refute  the  statements,  made  a  very  able  defence  of  their  own  conduct. 
They  strongly  contended  that  the  condition, of  Ireland  was  owing  to 
clauses  over  which  they  had  no  control.     In  this  part  of  the  defence,  the 
forcible  and  well -directed  understanding  of  Mr..  Dundas  was  employed 
in  vindicating  administration ;  and  exhibited  a  dear  and  >  masterly  view 
of  the  defective  system  of  our  commercial  policy  respecting  Ireland,  m 
which  her  miseries. originated  many  .years  before  the  appointment  of  th« 
present  ministers,  and  before  the  present  reign.    The  restrictions  im- 
posed in  the  general  system -of  our  trade  laws  were  conceived-  in  preju- 
dice, and  founded  in  ignorance  and  iropoliey ;  but  the  prejudices- wero  so 
strengthened  by  time,  and  •confirmed  by  the  habits  of  a  century,  that  they 
appeared  at  length  to  haVe  become  a  part  of  our  very  constitution,  which 
affected  members  of  parliament  as  well  as  all  ranks  of  the  pe<^le :  and 
thence  the  attempt  made  in  the  twp^  preceding  sessions  to  obtain  only  « 
moderate  relaxation,  met  with .  the  most  determined  opposition.     The 
few  who  undertook  the  invidious  task,  finding  themselves  obliged  to  en- 
counter prejudice  without,  as^  well  as  petitions  and  pleadings  at  the  bar^ 
were  at  lengtli  overborne  by  numbers.     Distresses,  which  arose  from 
the  firame  of  our  commercial  policy,  and  the  errors  of  public  opinion,  it 
was  illiberal  and  unjust  to  impute  to  the  servants  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment.  .  From  the  charge  of  negligence,  in  not  having  formed  a  plan  of 
relief  duiing  the  recess,  lord  North  himself  undertook  the  tiefebee  of 
ministry.    Notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of  other  affairs  in  which  they 
were  occupied,  they  had  actually  iiestowed  much  time  and  attention  m 
coHecting  information,  and  forming  a  plan  for  the  relief  of  Ireland;  in  a 
week,  however,  be  should  be'rea^y  to  hring  forward  propositions  for  that 
purpose.    Accordingly,  on  the  13th  of  December,  he  opened  his  scheme, 

*  See  Annual  Be^tter,  1790. 
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and  proposed ;  first,  to  repeal  the  laws  which  prohibited  the  exportation 
of  Irish  woollen  manufactures  from  Ireland  to  any  part  of  £urope; 
secondly,  that  so  much  of  the  act  of  the  19th  Geor|re  II.  as  prohibits 
the  importation  of  glass  into  Ireland,  except  of  British  manufacture,  or 
to  export  glass  from  that  kingdom,  should  be  repealed :  and,  thirdly,  that 
Ireland  should  be  sufi*ered  to  carry  on  a  trade  of  export  and  import  to 
and  from  the  British  colonies  in  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  her 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  subject  to  such  limitations,  regula* 
tions,  restrictions,  and  duties,  as  the  parliament  of  Ireland  should  impose. 
The  system  of  the  minister  was.  received  with  great  satisfaction,  and 
even  applause,  by  opposition.  ' 

His  introductory  speech,  with  very  great  ability,  accurate  and  exten- 
di vie  knowledge,  exhibited  a  view  of  the  state  of  Ireland  and  its  causes, 
the  necessity  of  amending  its  condition,,  and  the  principles  which  he  pro- 
posed to  apply  as  .most  conducive  XO  the  purpose.  Bills  founded  on  the 
two  first  propositions  were  accordingly  introduced,  passed  both  houses 
without  any  contest,  and  received  tlic  royal  assent  before  the  recess. 
The  third,  more  complex  in  its  nature,  and  requiring  a  grdat  variety  of 
investigation,  was  postponed  till  after  the  holidays ;  not  only  that  4ime 
might  be  afforded  for  discussion,  but  that  •  it  might  he  known  how  the 
new  measures  affected  the  Irish.  It  passed  in  the  month  of  Februar}', 
1780.  These  acts,  imparting  in  so  great  a  degree  the  benefit  of  a  free 
t^de,  were  received  with  rapturous  gratitude  by  the  warm  hearts;  of  thd 
generous  Irish.  Instead  of  being  dictated  by  colleagues  of  more  impe- 
rious dispositions  and  narrower  capacities,  this  wise  and  liberal  plan  re- 
sulted from  lord  NoHh's  own  heart  and  understanding ;  and,  by  restoring 
harnrony  in  disputes  between  branches  of  the  same  community,  demon- 
strated that  conciliation  is  much  sounder  policy  than  coercion. 

Among  the  various  subjects  of  animadversion  on  the  conduct  of  mi- 
nistry, the  waste  of  public  money  this  session  oc<fupied  more  than  even 
its  usual  attention.  Provision  for  the  national  service  originates  in  the 
representatives  of  the  people  %  an  inquiry,  however,  inta  the  application 
of  the  sums  that  have  been  vcMed,  is  certainly  not  foreign  to  the  lords, 
who  are  a  branch  of  (be  legislature ;  and  consist  of  so  great  proprietors, 
proportionably  affected  by  increase  of  impost :  aocordingly,  peers  in  op- 
position took  a  very  active  share  in  endeavouring  to  scrutinize  expendi- 
ture, tind  lessen  profusion.  '  The  duke  pf  Richmond  and  lord  8helbume 
Charged  ministers  with  th6  greatest  prodigality,  and  respectively  m&de 
motions  of  inquiry,,  intended  to  be  prefatory  to  others  which  should  em-' 
brace  the  whole  circle  of  expenditure.  The  duke  of  Richmond  laid 
down,  as  the  basis  of  the  proposed  scrutiny,  a  few  strong  and  compre- 
hensive propositions :  that  by  the  infatuation  of  government,  we  were 
engaged  in  wars  which  necossanly  demanded  immense  sums  of  money ; 
that  ministers  oogfat,  by  the  most  rigid  possible  economy,  to  moderate 
enormous'  evils  of  their  own  creation }  so  far  were  they  from  exercising 
the  frugality  incumbent  on  all  managers  of  the  public  money,  but  mora 
especially  on  those  to  whose  folly  and  miscondtict  the  cost  was  owing, 
that  unbounded  prodigality  was  evident  in  the  civile  list,  the  antty,  the 
navy,  and  the  ordnance,  the  four  great  sources  of  national  expense ;  the 
people  groaned  under  the  burthens  imposed  on  them  for  a  supply  to  mi- 
nisterial profusion :  our  chief  rival  was,  under  her  skilful  and  upright 
finaiicier>  contmcting  her  expenditare,  while  we,  under  otir  inc^pftble 
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and  corrupt  stewards,  were  incre^ng  ours  beyond  all  precedents  of  his- 
tory, and  all  possibility  of  longer  endurance.^  From  these  grounds  in- 
ferring that  either  econon^  or  ruin  was  the  alternative,  he  proposed  to 
commence  the  reform  with  the  reduction  of  the  civil  lisl,  and  moved  an 
address  to  his  majesty,  praying  him  to  set  the  example ;  representing, 
that  from  relieving  the  miseries  4>f  a  distressed  people,  his  crown  would 
derive  a  lustre  superior. to  any  which  could  arise  from  external  splen- 
dour ;  and'  that  even  aAer  the  requested  curtailment,  sufficient  means 
would  be  left  for  every  rational  and  beneficial  purpose  of  regal  magni- 
ficence. Ministerial  peers  admitted  that  there  had  been  some  want  of 
frugality  during  the  present  administration ;  but  whatever  system  of  eco- 
nomy nright  be  adopted,  it.  should  not  begin  with,  the  crown,  the  splen- 
dour of  which  should  be  maintained,  a^  including  all  the  dignity  and 
honour  ofthe  empire.  It  would  be  inconsistent  and  unjust  in  parliament 
to  withdraw  from  the  king  that  which  had  been  unanimously  granted. 
Xord  Thurlow,  with  his  masculiue  force  of  understanding,  and  acuteness 
of  professional  habits,  encountered-  the  motion  more  closely  than,  any  of 
the  other  peers.  The  proposition  was  founded  on  the  alleged  distresses 
of  the  people ;  the  fact  had  not  been  established^  it  rested  merely  on  his 
grace's  assertion ;  if  the  miseries  did  exist,  and  did  arise  from  public  pro- 
digality, the  department  in  which  it  prevailed  ought  to  be  specified,  and 
the  alleged  extravagance  proved,  that  the  remedy  might  he  apphed  to 
the  actual  evil :  were  the  cure  to  be  an  application  of  the  civil  list,  the 
motioif  proposing  merely  a  reduction,  without  specifying  its  extent,  was 
vague  and  nugatory';  it  was  impossible  to  understand  its  exact  import ; 
the  house  could  not  vote  for  an  indefinite  requisition.  These  arguments 
prevailed,  and  the  motion  was  rej^ted  by  a  majority  of  seventyHwven  to 
thirty-six.  Proceeding  oa  the  same  general  principle,  the  earl  of  Shel- 
burne  proposed,  to  inquire  into  the  extrtordinaries  of  the  army ;  he  took 
an  historical  view  of  the  sums  expended  under  that  head,  of  the  armies 
supported,  victories  and  advantages  obtained,  from  the  banning  of  king 
.Wtlltam's  war  to  the  peace  of  Paris,  and  demonstrated  that  the  aums 
charged  in  theaccounts  of  1779,  wereone  million  more  upon  that  article 
than  in  any  year  of  our  former  wars.  AJVer  a  detail  illustrating  minta- 
tertai  prodigality,  he  moved  a  resolution,  that  the  alarming  addition  an- 
nually made  under  the  head  of  extraordinaries,  required  immediate  check 
and  control ;  but  the  mqtion  was  negatived  by  ^  considerable  majority. 

The  issue  of  those  propositions  for  reducing  the  national  ezpenditare, 
caused  yery  great  discontents  in  varioua  parts  of  England.  The  enor- 
mous expense  of  our  establishments,  from  the  war,  and  from  waste,  be- 
gan to  be  severely  felt  in  the  nation,  and  ewakeped  the  attention  of  the 
metropolis,  and  the  diiTersnt  counties.  Yorkshire  and  London)  the  chief 
districts  of  landed  and  monied  property,  took  the  lead  in  expressing 
alarm,  petitioned  parliament,  and  were  fdlowed  by  other  corporatione. 
The  petition  of  the*  county  of  York,- cemprehensive  in  its  .object,  explicit 
in  its  avowals,  strong  through  temperate  in  its  language,  constitutional 
in  its  principles,  exact  and  circumstantial  in  its  detail,  was  the  model  on 
which  other  applications  were  formed.  The  nation,  it  set  forth,  had  for 
several  years  been  engaged  ia  a' very  expensive  and  unfortunate  war. 

*  See  pftrtitmentsry  debates  for  1^80,  duke  of  Itichmond's  UKftioa  Ibr  econo- 
mitak  retorm. 
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Many  of  otir  valuable  colonies  had  declared  themselves  independent,  and* 
formed  a  strict  confederacy  with  our  most  inveterate  enemies;  the  con^ 
sequence  of  these  combined  misfortunei^  was  a  large  addition  to  the  na-* 
tional  debt,  a  heavy  accumulation  of  taxes,  with  a  rapid  decline  of  the 
trade,  manufactures,  and  land  rents  of' the  kingdom.  Alarmed  at  the 
diminished  resources  and  growing  burthens  of  the  country,  and  convinced 
that  rigid  frugality  was  now  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the  state,  they 
observed  with  grief,  that  many  individuals  enjoyed' sinecure  places  with 
exorbitant  emoluments,  and  pensions  unmerited  by  public  service.  They 
conceived  the  true  end  of  ev^ry  legitimate  government  to  be  the  welfare 
of  the  community,  and  that  the  British  constitution,  which  seeks  the 
public  good,  peculiarly  intrusts  the  national  putte  to  the  bouse  of  com- 
mons ;  and  represented,  that  until  effectual  measures  were  taken^to  re^. 
dress  these  grievances,  by  suppressing  useless  donatives,  and  preventing 
unnecessary  and  extravagant  iargesses,  the  grant  of  any  additional  sum 
of  money,  beyond  the  produce  of  the  present  taxes,  would  bo  injurious 
to  the  rights  and  property  of  the  people,  and  derogatory  from  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  parliament  This  petition  hits- introduced  by  sir  George 
Saville,  the  disinterested  and  patriotic  member  of  that  great,  industrious, 
and  opulent,  county.  With  much  good  sense,  plain  and  perspicuous 
reasoning,  he  sopported  the  representation,  and  urged  the  necessity  of 
giving  it  a  favourable  attention.  Ministers  did  not  9bject  to  the  propriety 
of  receiving  this  address ;  but,  by  postponiqg  the  consideration  of  its 
complaints,  they  eventuaUy  defeated  its  purpose* 

These  discussions  concerning  )>ublic'expenditi]te  were  preludes  to  the 
celebrated  plan  of  economical  reform  which  was  introduced  this  session 
'by  Mr<  Edmund  Burke.  Before  the  recess,  this  philosophical  orator  de- 
livered a  speech  in  which  he  exhibited  the  action  and  re-ac>iofi  of  public 
profusion  and  corrupt  influence ;  reviewed  the.  present  exfVenses  and  ge- 
neral establishments ;  stated  principles,  and  expounded  details,  in  order 
to  ascertain  utility.  He  intimated  that  soon  after  the  holidays,  he  wooM 
bring  forward  a  plan  for  the  reduction  of  public  expenditure.  Able  men 
of  all  parties,  knowing  the  immense  grasp  o€  the  author's  capacity,  the 
extent  and  compass  of  his  legislative  vie^va,  the  fulness  and  accuracy  of 
his  knowledge,  the  variety  and  novelty  of  his  illustrations,  waited  witb 
an^ous  expectation  for  the  performance  x)^  his  promise ;  ministers  and 
their  friends,  anticipated  statements  and  arguments  wbich  they  would 
not  receive  with  conviction,  atjcast  with  pleasure  and  approbation :  ne- 
vertheless, they  assured  themselves  of  philosophy,  eloquence,  and  poetic 
imagery,  which  would  fin  them  with  delight,  and  astonishment.  The 
11th  of  February,  17d0,  Mr.  Burke  prese^nted  hisplan,  comprehending 
two  objects,  the  reduction  of  expense,  and  the  better  security  of  the  in- 
dependence of  parliament  His  introduction  stated  the  difficulties  whieli 
he  must  encounter  in  conducting  a  plan  of  reform  lessening  private  emo- 
lument ;  by  which  it  was  proposed-  to  sacrifice-  individual  gain  from  dona- 
tive,  to  general  good  in  the  retrenchment  oC  unnecessary  cost.  In  soch 
a  case  private  fooling  was  to  be  overborne  by  legislative  reason  %  a  man 
of  long  sighted  and  strong  nerved  humanity^  would  bonsider,  not  so  much 
from  whom  he  took  a  superiltious  enjoyment^  as  for  whom  he  might  pre* 
serve  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life.  He  laid  down  the  following  gt>» 
neral  principles,  as  the  basis  on  which  he  was  determined  to  raise  his 
superstructure  of  reform :  that  aU  establishments,  which  furnish  more 
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natter  of  expeiise,  Inor^  temptation  to  oppression,  or  more  mean«  and 
instruments  of  corrupt  influence,  than  advantages  to  justice  or  political 
administration,  ought  to  be  abolished  :  these  rules  he  applied,  to  certain 
institutions,,  public  estates,  offices,  and  modes  of  disbursement,  and 
proved,  by  accurate  documents  and  conclusive  arguments,  that  the  infe- 
rior jurisdictions  answered  no  purpose  which  might  not  be  better  effected 
by  the  supreme  character  of  the  sovereign.  He  proposed,  therefore, 
that  the  principality  of  \Valos,  the  county  palatine  of  .Chester,  the  ducby, 
and  county' palatine  of  Lancaster,  and  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  should  be 
united  to  the  crown;  and  that  offices  no w^ annexed  to  tliese  separate 
jurisdictions,,  being  sources  of  useless  expense,  and  means  of  corrupt 
influence,  should  be  abolished.  His, chief  attention  was  bestowed  on 
the  household :  he  proposed  to  abolish  the  offices  of  treasurer,  comp* 
trollGK»  cofferer,  and  master  of  the  household .;  the  wardrobe  and  jewel 
offices,  the  board  of  Works,  and  a  great  part  of  tbe  civil  branch  of  the 
board  of  ordnance ;  subordinate  treasqries,  the  pay  offices  of  the  armj 
and  navy,  and  the  office  of  the  paymaster  of  the  pensions.  These  pay- 
ments he  desigoed  in  future  to  be.  nnule  by  the  exchequer,  and  the  great 
patent  officers  of  the  exchequer  reduced  to  fixed  salaries,  as  the  present 
lives  and  reversions  should  successively  (all.  -  A  great  number  of  inferior 
places,  too  inconsiderable  for  historical  particulari^tion,.  were  also  to 
be  dbotijshed  by  the.  plan  of  Mr.  Burke.  He  proposed  to  suppress  tbe 
new  office  of  third  secretary  of  state, .  as  totally  unnecessary  ^  also  to 
limit  pensions  to  si^ty  thousand  poOnds  a  year,  but  without  interfering 
with  present  holders;  and  concluded  his  plaii  of  reduction,  by  recora« 
mending  tbe  entire  annihilation  of  the.  board  of  trade,  as  an  office  totally 
useless,  answering  none  of  its  avowed  purposes,  merely  providing  eight 
members  for  parliament,  and  thereby  retaining- their. services.  To  his 
scheme  of  reform,  he  subjoined  a  system  of  arrangement,  which  h^  con- 
ceived would  efTectually  -prevent  all  future  prodigality  of  the  civil  lisL 
In  order  to  facilitate  this  regulation^  he  proposed  to  esud>lish  a  fixed  and 
invariable  order  in  payments,  to  divide  liquidations  into  nine  classes,* 
ranked  respectively  according  to.  the  importance  and  justice  of  the  de- 
mand, or  to  the  inability,  of  the  persons  entitled  to  enforce  their  preten- 
sions. Such  ^e  the  om (lines  of  Mr.  Burke's  scheme  for  economical 
reform,, wherein  an  impartial  examiner  nrast  admit  the  justness  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  genei:al  principles  of  political  economy,  .also  tbe 
accuracy  of  his  details  of  office,'  and  acknowledge  that  consideraUa 
saving  would  .accrue  to  the  nation  from  the  adoption  of  the  plan.  Tbe 
utihty  of  economy,  however,  would  have  been  much  greater  to  infinitely 
more  qnomentous  departments  of  public  expense,  than  any  within  the 
civil  list — to  the  ordnance,  thonavy,  jand  the  army.  It  is  probable,  that 
if  Mr.  Burke  had  succeeded  in  bis  first  project  of  reform,  he  afterwards 
would  have  carried  his  efforts  to  the  largest  sources  of  expense :  all  par- 
lies joined  in  bestowing  the.highest  applause  on  the  depth  of  his  financial 
philosophy,  and  the  profound  research  and  acute  discrimination  which 
appeared  in  every  part  of  his  scheme ;  but^  when  the  principles  came  to 

•  1st,  the  judges;  2I«ly,  ambassadors;  3dly,  tradesmen  to  the  crowns  4th1y, 
doroestta servants,  and  all  persons  with  salaried  not  above  two  hundred  a  years 
5th ly,  pensioners  from  tUe  privy  purse i  6thly,  holders  of  salartes  above  two  hun« 
dred  a  year;  Tthly.  the  whole  pension  list ;  8tbly,  holders  of  offices  of  honour 
about  the  king.-  9thly,  ibe  lords  of  tbe  treasury  and  ebaticeUor  of  the  exchequer 
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be  applied  to  the  particular  plans  of  reform,  ministers  did  net  accede. 
Burke  grounded  upon  his  system  five  bills,  which)  af^r  much  discussioDy 
were  at  length  severally  rejected. 

While  Mr.  Burke  was  engaged  io  recommending  public  economy, 
Mr.  Dunning  was  actively  employed  in  attempting  to  remedy  an  evil 
which  he  deduced  from  public  profusion.     Petitions,  both  numerous  and 
strong,  were  presented,  deprecating  the  prevalent  abuses,  and  especially 
the  waste  of  public  money.     The  principle*  of  the  several  applications 
was  the  same ;  that  the  national  revenue  ought  to  be  solely  employed  for 
promoting  the  national  benefit :  that  every  shilling  which  was  otherwise 
expended,  was  injustice  to  the  people ;  and  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
prodigality  was  occupied  in  extending  the  authority  of  the  crown  and 
propping  the  power  of  ipinisters,  which  they  never  could  snpport  by  wis? 
dom  and  virtue.     On  the  6th  of  April  the  petitions  were  discussed,  and 
a  memorable  debate  enaued,  in  which  Mr.  Dunning  took  the  lead  in  fa- 
vour of  the  applicants :  he  exhibited,  in  aconnected  series,  the  history 
and  philosophy  of  constitutional  law ;  the  measures  and  causes  which 
endangered  our  rights  and  liberties  in  former  times ;  presented  a  glowing 
picture  of  the  conduct  of  ministers ;  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that  it  had  a 
similar  tendency  to  the  counsels  which  had  produced  so  much  mischief 
under  the  house  of  Stuart.     From  a  very  extensive,  accurate,  and  inter- 
esting detail,  in  a  series  of  acute  and  powerful  reasoning,  he  drew  the 
following  conclusion :  ^^  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  has  increased,  is 
increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished  ;''  and  proposed  this  allegation 
us  a  resolution  to  be  voted  by  the  house.    Such  a  proposition  summoned 
the  chief  ability  and  eloquence  of  thehouse  in  efforts  of  either  attack  or 
defence.     So  strongly  did  Dunning  and  his  coadjutors  impress  many  of 
the  country  gentlemen,  that  they  joined  opposition ;  and  to  the  conster- 
nation of  ministers,  and  the  surprise  of  their  opponents,  the  motion  was 
successful.     Lord  North  in  a  few  days  recovered  his  wonted  majority  ; 
but  opposition,  elated  with  their  late  success,  and  the  circumstances  from 
which  it  proceeded,  trusting  they  would  be  ultimately  victorious,  redou- 
bled their  exertions.    The  petitions  were  the  subject  of  repeated  contro- 
versies ;  in  one  of  which,!  Mr.  'William  Adam,  a  young  member  of  high 
promise,  exhibited  a  very  masterly  view  of  the  dangers  which  accrue  from 
.  agitating  the  multitude  to  an  active  interference  in  the  government  of  the 
country.     This  gentleman,  son  of  the  eldest  of  the  four  celebrated  bro- 
thers, was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  educated  at  Edinburgh,  at  the 
time  that  university,  headed  by  Robertson  and  supported  by  Blair  and 
Fergussoh,  was  at  the  zenith  of  literary  glory.     From  Ferguason  his 
sound  and  vigorous  understanding  imbibed  the  justest  principles  of  ethics 
and  of  pdiitics,  and  was  taught  to  cherish  and  respect  mingled  liberty  and 
order.     His  friend  and  relation,  Robertson,  instructed  him,  while  be  va* 
lued  the  rights  of  the  peopfe,  to  prize  also  the  constitutional  prerogatives 
of  the  crown.     On  the  basis  of  philosophy,  he  raised  the  superstructure 
of  history  and  of  law ;  and  so  founded  and  prepared,  he  procured  a  seat 
in  parliament     Mr.  Adam  drew  a  striking  picture  of  the  progress  from 
popular  agitation  to  revolution  and  anarchy  in  the  days  of  Charles  I.,  and 

•  See  petiliona  for  York,  London,  Westmnistcr,  ami  other  places,  in  spring 
1780. 

t  *^"  ^  motion  oF  Mr.  Dunning,  April  24th,  for  an  address  to  his  majesty,  de- 
precating tifc  sudden  dissolution  or  prorogation  of  parliament. 
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allowed  that  tlie  opponents  of  the  court  began  from  justifiable  and  noble 
motives ;  he  marked  the  movements  of  so  formidable  an  engine  as  the 
multitude,  and  followed  its  progress  until  its  rapidity  and  force,  becoming 
totally  ungovernable,  crushed  the  constitution.  The  genius  of  Mr.  Fox 
gave  a  different  interpretation  to  the  ^ame  period  of  history,  and  ascribed 
the  fate  af  Charles,  and  the  calamities  of  his  country,  to  the  weak  obsti- 
nacy of  the  king,  who,  by  refusings  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  to  gra- 
tify (he  reasonable  wishes  of  his  people,  provoked  them  to  a  resistance, 
which  brought  destruction  on  himself.  The,  efforts  of  opposition,  great 
as  they  were,  did  not,  in  the  present  session,  recover  the  majority  of  the 
6th  of  April. 

A  bill  was.  proposed  for  excluding  contractors  from  parlianoent,  and  by 
ministers  suffered  to  pass  the  house  of  commons  with  little  opposition, 
probably  from  either  a  foreknowledge  or  predestination  of  its  rejection 
by  the  other  house.  On  the  general  ground  of  diminishing  the  influence 
of  the  crown,  a  bill  wasantroduced  for  preventing  revenue  officers  from 
voting  at  elections,  but  rejected  by  a  small  majority.  On  the  23d  of 
March,  lord  North  informed  the  commons,  that  the  East  ln6l&  company 
not  having  made  inch  proposals  for  the  renewal  of  their  charter  as'  he 
deemed  satisfactory,,  he  should  move  the  house  for  the  speaker  to  ^ve 
them  the  three  years  notice  ordained  by  act  of  parliament,  previous  to 
the  dissolution,  of  their  monopoly;  that  the  capitiil  stock  or  debt  of 
4,200,000/.  which  the  public  owed  to  the  company,  should  be  fully  paid 
on  the  25th  of  April,  1783,  agreeably  to  the  power  of  redempticm  in- 
cluded in  the  same  act.  Mr.  Fox  ipveighed  against  this  measure  of  the 
minister  as  tending  to  deprive  us  of  our  India  possessions,  as  he  had  lost 
us  America.  Lord  North  atiswered,  that  he  intended  nothing  more  than 
to  prefer  a  legal  claim,  in  behalf  of  the  public,  to  the  reversion  of  an  un- 
doubted right.  The  proposed  notice  did  not  preclude  any  propositions 
which  might  hereaf^^r  be  made  by  the  company,  and  did  not  restrain 
piarUamehi  from  aceeptitig  any  offers  which  it  approved ;  it  merely  in- 
tended to  prevent  a  year  of  the  public  right  to  the  reversion  of  the  com- 
pany's trade  from  slipping  away  without  compensation.  The  company, 
as  it  was  now  established,  was  certainly  the  best  medium  for  drawing 
home  the  revenues  from  the  Indies ;  but  if  they  were  either  so  unreason- 
able or  imprudent  as  not  to  offer  a  fair  bargain  to  the  public,  a  new  cor- 
poration might  be  formed,  and  effectual  measures  adopted  to  prevent  or 
remedy  the  threatened  evils.  These  representations  of  lord  !North  were 
so  reasonable,  that  his  adversaries  suffered  him  to  carry  his  motion  with- 
out a  division. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  general  Conway  proposed  a  plan  of  conciliatibn 
with  America,  by  remoring  all  their  just  complaints,  without  acknow- 
ledging their  independence.  It  was  opposed  by  ministers,  as  degrading 
and  ineffectual ;  and  was  faintly  supported  by  the  chief  men  of  opposition, 
who  thought  it  totally  inadequate  to  its  object  Repeated  motions  were 
made  in  both  houses,  for  inquiring  into  the  army  extraordinaries  and  dif- 
ferent articles  of  public  expenditure ;  but  they  were  all  negatived.  Propo- 
sitions were  also  offered  for  the  removal  of  ministers,  but  'met  with  the 
same  fate.  Associations  continued  to  be  formed  both  in  London  and 
other  parts  of  £ng1and,  the  object  of  which  was  reform  of  abuses,  with 
a  change  of  measures  and  of  men. 

While  so  many,  both  within  and  without  parliament,  displayed  enmity 
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to  ministers,  proceedings  took  place  which  damped  the  spirit  of  associa- . 
tion,  suspended  all  opposition,  and  produced  unanimity  m  both  legisla- 
tive assemblies,  in  every  enlightened  welUwisher  to  his  king  and  coun- 
try, to  whatever  sect  or  denomination  he  might  belong.     Legislature^ 
finding  the  populace  of  Scotland  so  much  averse  to  the  relief  of  the 
Roman  catholics,  had  not  extended  their  system  of  tolerance  to  that 
country.     The  successful  resistance  of  the  Scottish  zealots  encouraged 
fanatics  in  England,  to  expect  that  by  efforts  equally  vigorous,  they 
might  procure  the  repeal,  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed,  of  the  laws  which 
had  been  prevented  on  the  other.     A  protestant  society  was  formed  in 
England,  consisting  of  members  of  nearly  the  same  ran^  and  character 
which  composed  the  association  of  Scotlapd ;  persons  who,  though  many 
of  them  were  well-meaning  friends  to  the  protestant  religion,  were  gene- 
rally uninformed  men,  and  estimated  popery  by  its  former,  not  its  roo" 
dcrn  state;  and  who  wete  for  applying  towards  papists  that  intolerant  spirit 
which  constituted  one  of  the  worst  qualities  of  popery  during  the  ages  of 
ignorant  credulity  anfd  clerical  usurpation.     The  members  of  this  pro- 
testant club  had  met,  and  declaimed,  and  wrote,  and  advertised^  dur- 
ing the  whole  winter,  but  attracted  the  attention  of  neither  ministers  nor 
opposition.    Had  these  humble  associators  been  left  to  themselves,  their 
fanaticism  might  have  evaporated  in  harmless  vanity,  gratified  by  the 
distinction  which  its  lowly  votaries  acquired  from  seeing  their  names  in 
print,  as  members  of  committees  for  watching  over  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion; but  the  interference  of  a  nobleman  in  their  meetings  and  resolu- 
tions, gave  a  very  different  determination  to  their  conduct  Lord  George 
Gordon^  younger  brother  of  an  illustrious  family,  was  a  youth  of  inge- 
nuity and  volatile  fancy,  but  little  guided  by  prudence  and  sound  judg- 
ment :  wild  and'  chimerical  in  his  notions,  ungovernable,  in  his  passions, 
and  excessive  in  dissipation,  he  was  peculiarly  marked  by  eccentricity 
of  conduct.     To  such  a  character  the  extravagance  of  fanatical  theology 
was  no  less  adapted  than  any  other  fanciful  hjrpothesis  to  dazzle  his 
imagination,  or  impassioned  enthusiasm  to  inflame  his  heart.     He  was, 
besides,  fond  of  distinction ;  in  the  house  of  commons  his  lively  and  de- 
sultory sarcasms  afforded  relief  to  serious  debate,  but  he  was  by  no 
means  qualified  for  attaining  eminence  a^  a  British  senator.     Emulous 
rather  than  ambitious,  if  he  acquired  notoriety,  he  little  regarded  either 
the  means  or  the  objects.     In  Scotland  he  had  taken  an  active  share  in 
the  violence  of  the  former  year,  and  had  corresponded  with  the  most 
noted  of  the  fanatical  demagogul3s.     In  England,  he  intimated  to  the 
protestant  club  his  theological  sympathy :  and  proud  of  a  titled  associate, 
these  persons  complimented  him  with  an  ofier  of  the  president's  chair. 
Behold  lord  George  Gordon  now  the  chief  bulwark  of  the  protestant 
faith  against  the  approaches  of  antichrist !    He  entered  the  more  eagerly 
into  the  views  of  those  reforming  saints,  because  he  saw  they  confined 
themselves  to  the  theological  theory,  without  scrupulously  inquiring  into 
moral  practice ;  and  that  if  he  displayed  an  ardent  zeal  against  popery, 
the  president  of  the  protestant  association  might  pursue  his  former  course 
of  life  with  as  little  restraint  as  before  his  conversion.*   His  dress,  how- 

*  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  had  often  beefvthe  compsnion  of  lord  George's  noc^^al 
tdventures,  applied  to  him,  after  his  regeneration,  part  of  a  latin  epitaph  on 
Fleetwood  Shepherd,  another  very  zealous  religioiiiat  of  similar  habits  and  pro- 
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ever,  und  outward  deportment,  were  formed  entirely  on  the  puritanical 
model:  with  a  fana^cal  populace  he  passed  for  a  primitive  saint,  and 
possessed  an  influence  compounded  of  the  effects  of  his  exalted  rank, 
sanctimonious  appearance,  and  anti-popish  zeal.  These  causes  com- 
bining with  the  natural  and  habitual  wildness  of  his  irregular  mmd,  pro- 
duced in  the  end  of  May  propositions  of  a  most  inflammatory  nature,  which 
were  speedily  adopted  as  resolutions  by  the, society.  On  Monday  the 
29th  of  May,  a  meelini;  was  held  at  coach-makers'  hall,  to  consider  the 
mode  of  presenting  to  the  house  of  commons  a  petition  against  popery. 
In  a  most  furious  speech,  lord  George  endeavoured  to  persuade  his 
bearers  of  the  rapid  and  alarming  progress  of  the  Romish  doctrines ;  de- 
clared that  the  only  way  to  obstruct  their  progress  was  by  approaching 
parliament  with  a  Arm  and  resolute  tone,  and  demonstrating  to  their  re- 
presentatives that  they  were  determined  to  preserve  their  religious  free- 
dom with  their  lives.  He  would  himself  run  all  hazards  with  the  people, 
when  their  conscience  and  their  country  called  them  forth :  he  was  not 
a  lukewarm  man  :  if  they  meant  tg  spend  their  time  in  mock  debate  and 
idle  opposition,  they  must  choos.e  another  leader.  A  speech  so  perfectly 
coincident  with  the  passions  and  prepossessions. of  its  hearers,  was  re- 
ceived with  the  loudest  applause.  The  presidept  moved  a  resolution, 
that  the  whole  protestant  association  should,  on  the  following  Friday, 
meet  in  St.  George's  Fields,  at  ten  o'clock,  and  thence  proceed  to  the 
house  of  commons.  They  were  to  advance  in  four  divisions,  the  pro- 
testants  of  the  city  of  London  occupying  the  right  wing,  were  to  file  off 
to  London-bridge,  and  to  march  through  the  city;  those  of  SouthwajJc  in 
the  centre,  were  to  take  the  route  of  Blackfriars  ;  the  left  wing  belong- 
ing to  Westminster  wheeling  to  the  led,  were  to  cross  Westminster-bridge, 
followed  by  the  presbyterians  from  Scotland,  who  were  to  cover  the  rear. 
The  friends  of  ihc  reformed  religion  were  to  ascertain  their  attachment 
to  the  faith  by  blue  cockades,  bearing  the  iQscription  JVo  popery.  These 
resolutions  and  dispositions  might  have  alarmed  tnen«  who  considered 
the  powerful  operation  of  religious  fury,  and  the  dreadful  effects  which 
it  has  so  oflen  produced;  but  ministers  appeared  to  apprehend  no  dan- 
ger, and  actually,  in  the  intervening  days,  adopted  no  measures  for  pre- 
venting tumult. 

On  Friday,  the  second  of  June,  at  the  hour  appointed,  about  fifty 
thousand  persons  met  hi  the  fields,  and  thence  proceeded  in  the  pre- 
scribed order  to  the  house  of  commons  ;  havinj^  arrived  at  the  avenues 
to  both  houses  of  parliament,  they  insulted  many  of  the  members  who 
were  proceeding  to  discharge  their  senatorial  duty.  Lortl  George  re- 
peatedly came  from  the  place  which  he  held  as  a  senator,  and -ha- 
rangued the  popujace,  exhorting  them  to  persevere  in  urging  their 
application,  so  as  to  threaten  the  violation  of  a  senator's  privilege. 
Several  members  expostulated  with  hirri  on  the  outrages  which  his 
conduct  was  likely  to  produce.*    The  petition  being  presented,  wus, 

pensities  :    JSTtifla  merftrix  iUf!liUaiittf)rti'ter'Babyl9mcamr^ Except  tlic  harint  of  lia- 
byton,  he  -mru  n  friend  to  Vie  tohoh*  eister/tood. 

•,  ljon\  Ge<)r>;e  still  exhorted  tile  mob  to  persist,  and  many  feared  that  the  ban- 
ditti would  breuk  into  the  house;  whereupon  a  gullam  vetermi,  belunifinjr  to  an 
noble  a  fiitnily  oslonl  Hcorjfe  himself,  and  a  member  of  parliament,  putiiit]^  \i,s 
hand  upon  his  sword,  said,  **  Lord  Gcop^je,  if  one  man  of  your  lawkus  follnwer!* 
efiter  our  hoaac,  I  shall  consider  rehelhun  a»  bc;;'utf,  and  phiuj^c  my  sword  tiiti> 
you  as  Its  leader  urn!  promoter"    This  ic^ohitt-  s]>,cc'j  n  .tr.^nntl  ihe  \noluiicv   't 
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after  very  little  debate,  rejected  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety -two  to  six.  In  the  evening,  a  mob  burned  the  Romish  chapels 
belonging  to  the  Sardinian  and  Bavarian  ambassadors.  On  Saturday, 
the  riots  partly  subsided.  Sundayj  the  zealots  again  assembled  to  dis- 
turb the  tranquillity  of  their  fellow- subjects,  to  violate  law,  order,  and 
justice.  Directing  their  outrages  against  Moorfields,  where  there 
were  many  catholics^  they  destroyed  dwelling-houses  and  chapels. 
On  Monday,  the  rioters  again  assembled,  and  were  joined  by  a  mul- 
titude of  those  profligate  and  disorderly  wretches,  whom  folly  and 
vice,  in  the  luxuries  of  a  large  and  opulent  city,  impel  to  supply  by 
depredation  the  want  of  industry  and  virtt^.  Lawless  atrocity  being 
now  united  to  religious  frenzy,  produced  more  extensive  and  perni- 
cious operations.  They  burnt  the  houses  of  protectants  as  well  as 
catholics,  and.  added  plunder  to  conflagration.  A  proclamation  wa» 
issued,  offering  a  reward  of  500/.  for  the  discovery  of  the  incendiaries, 
who,  the  first  evening  of  the  tumults,  had  set  fire  to  the  chapels  of  the 
ambassadors.  Persons  charged  with  this  crime  were  sent  to  New- 
gate, escorted  by  a  party  of  guards  ;  and  the  soldiers  were  insulted 
and  abused  by  the  insurgents  for  performing  their  duty.  On  Tues- 
day, all  the  troops  in  town  were  distributed  to  assist  the  civil  powers 
in  protecting  the  lives  and  properties  of  their  fellow-subjects,  against 
the  frantic  outrages  of  temporary  insanity,  joined  to  the  skilful  and 
dexterous  wickedness  of  habitual  depravity.  But  the  precautions  of 
ministers  had  been  neither  proportionate  to  the  danger,  nor  adopted 
at  the  season  when  the  first  appearance  of  tumult. called  for  vigilance 
and  vigour.  The  military  force  was  on  that  day  inadec^uate  to  its  pur- 
poses, robbery  and  destruction  rapidly  increased.  Afterburning  many 
private  houses,  the  insurgents  proceeded  to  Newgate,  set  that  building 
6n  fire,  and  by  releasing  the  prisoners,  acquired  a  re-enforcement  of 
three  hundred  ruflians,  eager  to  promote,  and  ready  to  execute,  their 
projects  of  desperate  villany.  Instigated  and  assisted  by  this  new 
band  they  directed  their  attempts  against  the  magistrates  who  were 
most  active  in  apprehending  felons  and  repressing  crimes,  and  with 
peculiar  exultation  they  destroyed  the  house"  and  effects  of  sir  John 
Fielding.  Resolved  to  attack  justice  in  every  department,  they  pro- 
ceeded from  her  operative  instrument  to-her  suprenle  and  wisest  in- 
terpreter, and  most  vigilant  guardian.  Hastening  to  Bloomsbury- 
squarc,  they  attacked  the  hous'e  of  the  illustrious  Mansfield,  plundered 
and  destroyed  the  valuable  furniture,  the  constituents  of  acconimoda- 
tion  and  ornament  j  pictures,  statues,  and  sculpture,  the  monuments 
of  the  a^ic  elegance  and  taste  which  decorated  genius  and  philosophy  : 
but  they  effected  a  more  momentous  and  irreparable  mischief;  pro- 
ceeding to  the  library,  they  destroyed  not  only  the  books,  but  the  ma- 
nuscripts. The  efforts  of  the  highest  talents,  directed  to  the  -most 
important  objects,  with  complete  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  jurisprudence,  the  laws  of  this  country,  the  details  of  cases 
varying  so  greatly  in  the  manifold  and  complicated  engagements  of 

Gordon,  and  is  supposed  to  have  contributed  powerfully  to  save  the  house  from 
such  audacious  Intrusion.* 

•  Of  this  fact  T  was  informed  many  years  ago,  by  a  pfcntleman  who  was  present ; 
and  often  have  heard  it  repeated  by  others.  The  officer  wa^  general  James  Mur- 
ray, uncle  to  the  Uukc  of  Athol. 
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tociali  civil,  and  commercial  life,  m  a  g^at,  powerful,  and  free  peo- 
ple;  the  judicial  and  leg^islative  wisdom  of  sixty  years  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  the  ruffian  violence  of  an  hour.  When  the  yell  of  savag^e  fury  was 
heard  approaching,  lord  Mansfield  and  his  lady  escaped  by  a  postern, 
sought  and  found  an  asylum  from  royal  hospitality.*  On  Wednesday, 
proceeding  to  Holborn,  they  set  fire  to  two  houses  belonging  to  Mr. 
Langdaie,  an  eminent  distiller,  which  contained  immense  quantities 
of  spirituous  liquors :  here  the  conflagration  was  terrible.  Difierent 
gangs  now  undertook  and  effected  the  demolition  of  the  several  pri- 
sons.  All  trade  was  at  a  stand,  houses  and  shops  were  shut,  dread  ai^d 
consternation  overspread  the  whole  city.  Wednesday  evening,  whelli' 
drawing  to  a  close,  presented  a  scene  the  most  tremendous  and  dis- 
mal, apparently  portending  the  speedy  downfall  of  the  British  metro- 
polis, and  the  overthrow  of  the  British  government.  At  the  same  in- 
stant were  seen  fiames  ascending  and  rolling  in  clouds  from  the  kitig's 
bench  and  fleet  prisons,  new  bridewell,  the  toll  gates  on  BlacUfriar's- 
bridge,  houses  in  every  quarter  of  the  town,  and  especially  the  com- 
bustion of  distilled  spirits  iii  Holborh.  The  approaching  night  was 
expected  to  bring  destruction  anid  desolation,  and  thirty  fires  were 
now  seen  blazing  at  one  time  in  difierent  quarters  of  the  city ;  men 
and  women  were  running  from  place  to  place,  trying  to  secure  their 
most  valued  effects,  and  to  deposit  in  safety  their  helpless  children. 
Now  was  heard  the  fell  roar  of  savage  ferocity,  now  the  reports  of 
musketry,  endeavouring  by  the  iast  resource  of  necessity,  to  repress 
rebellious  fury,  but  hithertd  with  little  effect ;  and  every  thing  ap- 
peared to  menace  universal  anarchy  and  devastation.  Attempts  were 
made  on  the  repositories  of  national  treasure.  A  banditti  of  rioters 
ma^e  an  effort  to  break  into  the  pay  office,  while  the  main  body  di- 
rected tbeir  attempt  against  the  bank,  and  a  powerful  detachment  was 
sent,  off"  to  co'operate  with  the  incendiaries,  by  cutting  the  pipes  of 
the  new  river.  But  now  the  career. of  infatuation  and  anarchy  was 
destined  to  have  an  eiid. 

The  ministers  were  certainly  too  tardy  in  collecting  the  armed 
force  of  the  country,  and  thus  suff*ered  the  insurgents  to  incur  hein- 
ous guilt,  and  perpetrate  irreroediaUe  and  immense  mischief.  The 
chief  municipal  magistrate^  overwhelmed  with  the  same  terror  that 
had  seized  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  brought  no  active  or  efficient 
civil  force  to  assist  the  military.  Though  ministers  were  tardy,  yet 
they  were  at  length  by  necessity  roused  to  vigour  and  energy.  They 
assembled  the.  rniiitla  and  regulars  in  sufficient  time  to  preserve  the 
capital  from  conflagration,^nd  the  kin^om  from  ruin.  Until  Wednes- 
day evening  the  insurgents  had  been  paramount,  and  the  soldiers  un- 
able tQ  oppose  their  outrages  ;  but  they  were  now  assembled  in  such 
numbers,  and  inspirited  with  such  resolution,  as  effectually  to  rcaiat» 
and  afterwards  to  overpower  the  depredators  and  anarchists.  The 
three  preceding  ditys  and  nights  had  been  to  the  incendiaries  seasons 
of  unresisted  victory :  this  was  a  night  of  tontest.  The  troops  at 
length  prevailed.   The  numbers  killed  in  this  conflict  were  consider* 

*  They  passed  the  two  following  dajrs  at  Buckinghsm-bouse  t  where  die  sage, 
after  so  recent  a  i^ew  of  the  dreadftri  effects  of  unrestrained  passion  and  triuia* 
pbant  vice,  entertained  bis  queen  with  reciting  from  llio  instructive  incuIcatioiiB, 
elegant  composition,  and  impressive  eloquence  of  Blairy  the  charms  of  wisdom* 
and  the  happiness  of  virtue. 
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able  :  many  indeed  died  of  inebriation^  especially  at  tlie  distillery  of 
the  unfortunate  Mr.  Langdale,  from  whose  vesifels  the  liquor  ran 
down  the  middle  of  the  street,  was  taken  up  by  pail-fuls,  and  held  to 
the  mouths  of  the  deluded  multitude.  The  soldiers  had  been  so  sue* 
cessful  durinf^  the  night,  and  received  such  re-enforcementS|  that  oa 
Thursday  the  inhabitants  began  to  recover  from  their  consternatioi». 
The  riots,  however,  being  by  no  means  quelled,  (lie  shops  continued 
universally  shut,  and  no  business  was  transacted  but  at  the  bank. 
During  this  day,  the  soldiers  were  so  active,  that  the  insurgents  were 
dispersed,  and  did  not  attempt  to  rally  at  night ;  the  following  dajr 
London  appeared  restored  to  order  and  tranquillity,  lord  George  Gor^ 
don  being  apprehended  by  a  warrant  from  the  secretary  of  statei  and 
committed  to  the  Tower.   Thus  epded  the  tiimplt  of  1780. 

In  retrficiog  this  tremendous  insurrection,  this  horrible  carnage  and 
devastation,  through  the  several  causes,  more  or  less  proximate^  to  the 
ultimate ;  from  military  execution  to  rebellious  outrage ;  English  pro- 
testant  association,  springing  from  Scottish  association ;  we  find  that  the 
series  originated  in  the  well  meant,  but  misguided  zeal  of  a  few  Scottish 
clergymen,  who.  Contrary  to  Hie  advice  of  the'  ablest  and  wisest  men  of 
their  order,  agitated  the  subject  in  the  general  assembly,  and  thereby  ex- 
cited a  ferment  through  the  people.  So  cautiously  ought  men  to  inves- 
tigate and  appreciate  objects,  and  to  consider  consequences  before  they 
set  in  motion  such  a  formidable  engine  as  popular  enthusiasm.  Issuing 
from  impassioned  fanaticism,  this  insurrection  began,  most  fortunately  for 
the  country,  without  any  concerted  plan.  Had  the  bank  and  the.  public 
offices  been  the  first  objects  of  tumultuous  fury,  instead  of  the  houses  of 
individuals,  the  chapels  and  the  prisons,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
would  have  succeeded  in  their  attempt.  To  the  lord-mayor,  government 
and  many  others  imputed  the  progress  of  the  riots  to  such  a  pitch  of  atro- 
city. Veiy  strong  and  pointed  representations  fronii  the  secretary  of  state 
ui^ed  him  to  use  eyery  legal  exertion.  These  not  having  produced  the 
desired  effect,  were  necessarily  repeated  in  the  form  of  remonstrances. 
It  was  alleged,  on  the  other  hand,  in  defence  of  the  magistrate,  that  the 
provision  of  mihtary  force  in  the  environsof  London  was  so  little  adequate 
to  the  exigency  of  the  case,  as  to  render  every  effort  of  civil  power  una- 
vailing. To  this  defence  it  was  replied,  that  the  inefficienoy  of  the  civil 
power  could  not  be  certainly,  pronounced,  as  it  wad  not  actually  tried  ; 
and  that  since  the  soldiers  by  them9etves  prevented  the  utter  destruction 
of  the  capital,  until  the  sirrival  of  suffictebt  troops  from  the  country,  if 
they  had  been  assisted  by  the  municipal  foree,  they  might  have  much 
sooner  repressed  the  insurgents,  and  prevented  a  great  part  of  the  mis- 
chief. Neither  duty  nor  policy,  it  was  said,  can  justify  the  commander 
of  a  considerable  force,  in  the  moment  of  threatened  ruin  to  his  countiy, 
to  withhold  his  efforts,  on  a  supposrtioD  that  they  may  not  ultimatidly  pre- 
vail. Both  wisdom  and  patriotism  dictate  resistance,  as  the  6nly  means 
of  success  against  the  invaders  of  our  law,  liberty,  and  property. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  riots  on  the  public. ipind,  are  not  undeserv- 
ing of  historical  notice.  Before  this  peribd,  an  £nglish  mob  was  gene- 
rally considered  as  a  test  of  the  public  opinion,,  an  effusion  of  popuhur  en- 
ergy ;  military  interference  was  reckoned  dangerous,  if  not  altogether  un- 
constitutional. This  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle, 
when  he  kept  a  mpb  in  pay,  ready  tn^oed  and  disciplined,  to  support  the 
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recent  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  to  suppress  tory  tumults : 
a  mode  of  conduct  which  had  a  more  successful,  or  at  least  a  more  po- 
pular effect,  than  recourse  to  miHtary  force.  But  this  conduct  of  the  mob 
of  1780,  destroyed  the  credit  and  consequence  of  such  a  body ;  and  the 
disturbance  has  been,  upon  the  whole,  deemed  fortunate  for  the  internal 
peace  of  the  country,  as  it  has  taught  government  to  oppose  the  smallest 
beginnings  of  riot  or  popular  commotion. 

On  the  6th  day  of  June,  dunng  the  insurrection,  above  two  hundred 
members  of  the  house  of  commons  had  the  courage  to  attend  their  duty, 
ia  spite  of  the  banditti  that  occupied  -every  avenue  to  the  senate. .   They 
forced  their  way  through  the  mob,  and  having  taken  their  places  in  the 
house,  unanimously  passed  spirited  resolutions,  becoming  the  dignity  of 
legislators  who  disdained  to  succumb  to  lawless  outrage.     The  first  was 
an  assertion  of  their  own  privileges ;  the  second,  a  motion  for  a  conunit- 
tee  to  inquire  into  the  late  and  present  outrages,  and  for  the  discovery  of 
their  authors,  promoters,  and  abettors;  the  third,  for  a  prosecution  by 
the  attorney-general ;  and  the  fourth,  an  address 'to  his  majesty,  for  the 
reimbursement  of  the  foreign  mioistets,  to  the  amount  of  the  damages 
which  they  had  sustained  by  the  rioters.     They  afterwards  met  on  the 
8th,  but  judged  it  expedient  to  adjourn  to  thci  19th,  that  order  might  be 
completely  restored  ;  and  the  house  of  lords  adjourned  to  the  same  day. 
At  their  next  meeting,  his  majef>ty  was  pleased  to  come  to  parliament, 
in  order  to  exhibit  to  tho  legislature  a  general  view  of  the  measures  which 
had  been  employed  during  the  recent  suspension  of  regular  government. 
^'  The  outrages,"  said  tho  king,  '^  committed  by  the  hands  of  desperate 
and  abandoned  men  in  various  parts  of  this  metropolis,  having  broke  forth 
with  violence  into  acts  of  feldny  and  treason,  had  so  far  overborne  all  ci- 
vil authority,  and  threatened  so  directly  the  immediate  subversion  of  all 
legal  power;  the  destruction  of  ail  property,  and  the  confusion  of  every 
order  in  the  state,  that  I  found  myself  obliged,  by  every  tie  of  duty  and 
kfiection  to  my  people,  to  suppress  in  every  part  those  rebellious  insurrec- 
tions, anid  to  provide  for  the  public  safety  hythe  most  effectual  and  im- 
mediate application  of  the  force  intrusted  to  me  by  pariiament.     Though 
I  trust  it  is  not  neceteary,  yet  I  think  it  right  at  this  time  to  renew  toyou 
my  solemn  assurances,  that  I  have  no  other  object  but  to  make  the  laws 
of  the  realmy  and  the  principles  of  our  excellent  constitution  in  church 
and  state,  the  rule  and  measure  of  my  conduct ;  and  I  shall  evtiif^isonsider 
'it  as  the  first  duty  of  my  station,  and  the  chief  glory  of  my  reign,  to  main- 
tain and  preserve  the  established  religion  of  my  kingdoms,  and,  as  far  in 
me  lies,  to  secure  and  perpetuate  the  rights  and  liberties  of  my  people.** 
All  parties  agreed  in  applauding  their  sovereign's  speech,  and  in  voting  a 
loyal  address ;  though  some  members  censured  the  tardiness  with  which 
ministers  had  prepared  for  the  defence  of  the  metropolis.   The  following 
day,  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  considered  the  several  petitions, 
pmying  for  a  repeal  of  the  late  bill,  which  had  been  made  the  occasion 
of  so  much  mischief.     No  repeal  was  proposed  upon  those  petitions  ;   no 
evil  had  actually  happened  from  the  relaxation  of  the  single  penal  law 
which  had  been  mitigated,  and  the  consequences  apprehended  from  it 
were  considered  as  Improbable  and  visionary.     The  protciittant  associa- 
tion still  continuing  to  urge  parliament  to  attend  to  their  application,  a 
bill  was  brought  in  by  way  of  compromise,  to  prevent  Roman  catholics 
from  teaching  protestants;  a  measure  which  was  supposed  to  be  both 
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conciliatory  and  innoxious,  as  very  few  of  that  religion  were  teachers. 
The  bill  having  passed  the  commoiis,  was  carried  to  the  house  of  lords : 
several  peers,  considering  it  a  great,  indignity  to  parliament,  and  to  that 
house  particularly,  to  pass  a  bill  which  carried  all  the  appearance  of  being 
forced  upon  them  by  outrage  and  threat^  opposed  its  enactment.  At 
length,  others  being  impressed  with  the  same  idea,  it  was  set  aside  by 
the  usual  expedient  of  fixing  its  farther  consideration  on  a  day  aAer  the 
time  when  they  knew  parliament  was  to  be  prorogued. 

The  supplies  for  the  service  of  the  year  1750  amounted  to  21,196,496IL 
The  number  of  seamen  employed  was  eighty- five  thousand,  iocUtding 
marines,  and  thirty-five  thousand  British  troops,  including  invalids,  be- 
sides the  forces  abroad.  No  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  the  navy 
debt  was  discharged.  The  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  army  amount- 
ed to  2,418,8052.  The  new  faxes,  which  had  been  levied  the  two  pre* 
ceding  years  to  pay  the  interest  upon  the  monvj  bprrowed,  were  found  to 
be  very  inadequate  to  their  object;  recourse  was  therefore  had  to  the 
sinking  fund  to  make  good  this  failure.  To  provide  for  these  expenses, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  resources  of  land  and  malt,  exchequer  bills  were 
renewed  to  the  same  amount  as  the  former  year.  The  sinking  fund  was 
to  provide  two  millions  and  a  half,  twelve  millions  were  borro^^ed  upon 
annuities,  and  480»0()0/.  raised  by  a  lottery.  The  annuity  bore  four  per 
eent,  interest,  and  a  farther  annuity  of  1/.  IGsi  Sd,  for  every  100/.  for  the 
term  of  eight  years,  the  subscribers  to  be  entitled  to  four  lottery  tickets 
for  every  thousand  pounds  subscribed,  on  payment  often  pounds  for  each 
ticket.  The  additional  duties  were,  on  malt,  low  wines,  spirits,  brandy, 
and  rum,  wines  of  Portugal- and  France,  and  legacies;  on  tea^  cofiee, 
and  chocolate ;  and  on  advertisements  in  newspapers.  All  these  taxes 
were  levied  from  luxuries,  or  benefits  enjoyed  by  the  persons  taxed  :  but 
duties  on  coals  and  on  salt  enhanced  the  price  of  necessaries,  and  bore 
heavy  on  the  poor,  whom  every  wiae  financier  endeavours  to  press  light- 
ly.  A  vote  of  credit  also  for  a  million  was  passed,  in  addition  to  these 
supplies.  At  the  conclusion  of  t\ie  session,  his  majesty,  after  having  con- 
sidered in  his  speech  the  war  supplies  and  other  usual  topics,  spoke  in 
the  following  terms,  at  once  generally  descriptive  of  the  duties  of  sena- 
tors when  retired  to  the  sphere  of  their  respective  influence,  and  appro- 
priate to  the  present  time  and  situation :  '^  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  let 
me  earnestly  recommend.to  you,  to  assist  me  by  your  influence  and  au- 
thority in  your  several  counties,  as  you  have  by  your  unanimous  support 
in  parliament,  in  guarding -the  peace  of  the  kingdom  from  future  disturb- 
ances, and  watching  over  the  preservation  of  the  public  safety.  Make 
my  people  sensible  of  the  h&ppineSs  they  enjoy,  and  the  distinguished  ad- 
vantages they  derive  from  our.  excellent  constitution  is  cuuRcit 
AND  STATE.  Wam  them  of  the  hazard  of  innovation,  point  out  to  them 
the  fatal  consequences  of  such  commotion  as  have  lately  been  excited^ 
and  let  it  be  your  care  to  impress  on  their  minds  this  important  truth-* 
that  rebellious  insurrectiims,  to  resist,  or  to  reform  the  laws,  must  end 
either  in  the  destruction  of  the  persons  who  make  the  attempt,  or  in  sub- 
version of  our  free  and  happy  constitution.^'  Thus  ended,  on  the  8th  of 
July,  a  very  long  and  important  session  :  and  tw^  mont)is  aAer  the  pro? 
rogation,  parliament  was  dissolved. 
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CHAPTER  IXV. 


War  with  the  Frencli  in  India — aiege  and  capture  of  Pondichcrry-^H^onfederacy 
«g«inat  the  British  interest — ^war  with  the  Mahrattas — ^is  concluded  by  the 
treaty  at  Poonah. — Hyder  Ally  instigates  and  forms  a  combination  of  native 
power  aninst  British  India. — Warren  Hastings — lofty  genius — grand  scheme 
for  dissonring  the  confederacy— preparations  of.  Hyder  AIIt  to  invade  the  Car- 
natic. — Europe.— Admiral  Rodney— yindicates  the  naval  glory  of  England  by  a 
signal  victory  over  the  Spanish  iteet^— important  effects  ef  this  battle — relieves 
Gibraltar.'r^Spanish  and  French  fleets  do-not  attempt  a  junction— -Capture  of  the 
outward  bound  merchantmen — admiralty  severely  blamed. — America, — £xpedi« 
tion  a|;ain8t  Chapleston  by  sir  H^nry  Clinton— strength  of  that  pliue,  natural  and 
artificial— siege-*reduction— the  province  of  South  Carolina  yields  to  the  British 
arms. — Leaving  the  government  of  Carolina  to  lord  Cornwmflis,  Clinton  retuma 
to  New-Tork. — Wise  administration  of  his  lordship— obliged  to  take  the  field 
against  general  Gates— battle  of  Camden— lo^  Bawdon — victory  of  the  king's 
troops. — Achievementsof  Tsrleton— k)f  maior  Feirusson:  that  able  and  gallant 
officer  surprised  and  overpowered  by  numbers— death  and  character.— Affairs 
at  New-Tork— defection  of  general  Arnold— character,  enterprise,  and  fate  of 
major  Andre.— West  Indies.- -Rodney  arrives—his  skill  draws  the  enemy  to 
Itattle-^established  mode  of  fprmihg  the  naval  line— Rodney  adopts  a  new  plan 
of  attack  bv  BiiaAKivo  iva  s9B«r's  ukb— some  captain!  misconceiving  his  in* 
tentiouy  disconcert  the  execution—the  event  therefore  indecisive — partial  con- 
flicts, but  the  enemy,  though'much  superior  in  nunober,  will  not  venture  a  close 
fight.^-The  enemy  are  disappointed  in  their  chief  objects  of  the  campaign  1780. 

When  Britain  and  France  quarrel,  the  congests  of  these  two  boldest, 
most  enterprising,  and  ablest  of  modem  nation^,  affect  the  remotest  re- 
gions of  the  earth.  Disputes  springing  oh  the  neighbouring  coasts  of  the 
channel,  ti^ge  the  distant  Ganges  with  blood ;  and  the  pacific  feebleness 
of  eastern  Asia  mourns  the  warFike  energy  of  western  Europe. 

The  English  East  India  company,  with  a  perspicacity  sharpened  bj 
private  interest,  had  early  penetrated  into  the  hostile  intentions  of  France, 
and  saw  that  the  semblance  of  peace  could  pot  long  be  preserved,  and  that 
no  ititermediate  state,  however  coloured  or  disguised,  could  be  kept  long 
free  from  all  the  consequences  of  war;  they  were  aware  that,  long  before 
any  account  of  their  proceedings  in  the  East  could  be  received  in  £ti« 
rope,  these  consequences  would  take  %uch  effect  as  to  afford  a  sufficient 
cover  and  sanction  to  their  measures.     Before  the  commencement  of 
die  former  war,  the  French,  had  clandestinely  conveyed  so  great  an  army 
to  the  islands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon*  as  to  endanger  the  deslmctioD 
of  the  British  interest  in  India.  Such  a  force  might  soon  again  be  formed 
in  those  islands  with  equal  privacy,  and  passing  to  Pondjcherry,  mighl 
enter  the  company's  dominions  so  suddenly*  as  irresistibly  to  secure 
their  possessions.     Against  so  probable  a  danger,  they  immediately,  on 
the  delivery  of  tlie  French  rescript,  resolved  on  a  bold  and  decisive  mea* 
sure ;  and  numerous  as  their  body  was,  they  conducted  their  plan  with 
such  extraordinary  secrecy,  that  none  entertained  the  smallest  idea  of 
the  design,  until  the  eftect  was  publicly  disclosed  by  the  accouota  from 
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India.     They  proposed  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Pondicherry,  the  prin- 
cipal possession  of  the  French;  and  fortunately  the  instructions  were 
conveyed  with  unusual  despatch  to  Madras.     Major-general  Munro, 
early  in  August  1778,  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  company's  troops  to 
the  neighhourhood  of  Pondicherry.  The  naval  force  of  England  in  those 
seas  was  commanded  hy  sir  Edward  Yernon^  and  consisted  of  the  Rip- 
pon  of  sixty  guns,  the  Coventry  of  twenty-eight,  the  Sea-horse  of  twenty, 
the  Cormorant  sloop,  and  the  Valentine  East  Indiaman.  This  small  force 
fearlessly  adventured  to  attack  this  strong  city  of  the  French.     On  the 
10th  of  August  they  arrived  at  this  station^  and  discovered  a  squadron, 
which  was  commanded  by  M.  De  Tronjolly,  consisting  of  one  ship  of 
sixty-four  guns,  one  of  thirty-six,  one  of  thirty-two,  and  two  French 
India  ships  armed  for  war..    A  very  hot  engagement. ensued,  and  lasted 
above  two  hours,  when,  on  the  approach  of  night,*  the  French  retreated. 
Vernon'  expected  that  the  admiral  of  the. enemy,  trusting  to  his  superior 
force,  would  renew  the  battle  the  next  morning:  a  contrary  wind,  how- 
ever, and  a  northern  current,  drove  the  British  ships  from  their  station  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and  they  were  not  able-to  recover  it  until  the 
20th  of  the  month.     Havitig  regained  sight  of  Pondicherry,  they  per- 
ceived the  French  fleet  in  the  road :  an  immediate  engagement  was  now 
expected,  and  nothing  was  left  undone  by, the  commodore,  in  order  to 
close  with  the  eneipy ;  but  the  alternate  failure  and  contrary  direction  of 
the  wind  rendered  all  his  efforts  ineffectual :  he  trusted^  however,  that  a 
battle  would  certainly,  take  place  the  following  morning.     The  French 
commander  consulted  the  preservation  of  his  ships  more  than  the  de- 
fence of  the  town,  and  during  the  night  abandoned  Pondicherry ;  and  so 
'  expeditious  vras  he  in  his  means  of  escape,  that  his  squadron  was  totally 
out  of  sight  in  the  morning.     The  success  of  Vevnon,  and  the  departure 
of  the  French  fleet,  facilitated  the  operations  of  the  besiegers,  and  ap- 
peared to  afford  a  certain  prospect  of  success.     On  the  21st  of  August, 
the  land  forces  invested  the  town  and  fortress,  while  the  fleet  blockaded 
it  by  Sea.    Though  the  fort  of  Pondicherry  Was  dismantled  on  lis  resto- 
ration to  the  French  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  yet  fresh  works  had  been 
..since  raised;  but  the  chief  strength  consisted  in  th^  valour  and  conduct 
of  its  governor,  M.  de  Bellecombe,  and  the  courage  of  the  garrison,  who, 
nearly  cut  off  from  every  hope  of  succour,  .persevered  to  the  last  extre- 
mity in  a  determined  and  gallant  defence;  they  were  opposed,  however, 
by  equal  courage  and  military  ability,  with  superior  numbers.     On  the 
18th  of  September,  the  batteries  were  opened,  tinder  the  powerful  fire 
of  twenty-eight  pieces  of  heavy  cannon,  and  twenty-seven  mortars.  The 
artillery,  of  the  besiegers  soon  gained  an  evident  superiority,  and  they 
were  indefatigable  in  carrying  on  their  approaches ;  but  the  activity  and 
obstinate  defence  of  the  garrison  rendered  caution  necessary,  and,  with 
violent  rains' which  (hen  frequently  felf,  could  not  fail  of  considerably  re- 
tarding their  works*     Notwithstanding  these  impediments,  the  siege  was 
so  far  advanced  by  the  middle  of  October,  as  to  render  a  general  assault 
practicable ;  and  on  the  17th,  every  thing  was  ready  for  beginning  the 
attack.  Aware  of  the  hopelessness  of  longer  defence  against  such  force, 
and  of  the  ruin  in  which  an  obstinate  and  unfounded  perseverance  would 
involve  his  garrison  and  tiie  inhabitants,  the  French  commander  propos<«' 
ed  a  capitulation,  which  was  willingly  accepted  by  the  English  leaders. 
The  victorious  warriors^  with  the  generosity  of  British  conquerors,  bore 
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tbe  moRtample  and  honourable  testimony  to  the  gallantry  of  their  ene- 
my, and  liberally  agreed  to  every  requisition  that  did  not  interfere  with 
the  public  benefit  or  security.  The  garrison  were  allowed  all  the  ho- 
nours of  war;  and,  as  a  particular  mark  of  attention  to  M.  de  Bellecombe, 
the  regiment  of  Pondicherry  was,  at  his  request,  allowed  to  keep  their 
colours.  A  numerous  artillery  became  a  prize  to  the  victors ;  all  pubHc 
property  underwent  the  same  fate,  but  whatever  was  private  was  pre- 
served to  the  owners.  The  company*s  troops^  employed  in  this  siege 
consisted  often  thousand  five  hundred  men,  of  whom  fifteen  hundred 
were  Europeans;  the  garrison  of  near  three  thousand,  of  whom  nine 
hundred  were  Europeans.  The  loss  of  the  British  amounted  to  two 
hundred  and  twenty-four  slair*,  and  six  hundred  and  ninety-three  wound- 
ed; and  of  the  garrison  to  two  hundred  killed.  Mr.  Law,  who  had  seen 
and  undergone  so  many  changes  of  fortune  in  India,  was  included  in  this 
capitulation,  and  again  beheld  the  power  of  his  country  annihilated  in 
that  quarter  of  the  globe.  Thus  commenced  our  efforts  in  British  India^ 
in  the  war  against  the  French. 

While  our  enemy  was  defeated  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  an  ex- 
tensive and  powerful  confederacy  was  formed  with  ouV  European  anta- 
§onists  by  the  native  powers  of  Hindostan.  From  the  decline  of  the 
logu]  empire,  the  principal  state  of  India  within  the  Ganges,  in  popula- 
tion, valour,  and  resources,  was  the  Mahratta  empire,  the  original  inha- 
bitants of  the  mountains ;  hardened  by  their  situation  and  secured  by 
their  fastnesses  and  defiles,  this  warlike  nation  had  continued  unsubdued 
by  the  successive  conquerors  of  l6wland  India,  and  never  submitted  to  a 
Mahomedan  yoke.  Deriving  a  precarious  subsistence  from  pasturage 
and^  hunting,  these  highlanders  were  accustomed  to  supply  their  wants 
by  depredations  on  the  agricultural  and  fertile  country,  and  hence  ac- 
quired all  the  enterprise  and  activity  which  result  from  an  incursive  and 
predatory  life.  Though  divided  into  a  variety  of  tribes,  yet  deeming 
themselves  sprung  from  the  same  origin,  they  acknowledged  one  para- 
mount superior  to  all  their  separate  chieftains,  and  had  established  a 
system  of  connexion  and  dependence,  not  unlike  the  feudal  gradations 
of  Europe.  At  their  head  was  Ram  Rajah,  the  descendant  ofacele- 
bi'atcd  leader.  In  India,  both  3Iahomedan  and  Gentoo,  the  principal 
offices  of  state  descend  by  inheritance,  and  official  influence,  combining 
with  hereditary  power,  frequently  renders  ministers  very  formidable  rivals 
to  their  sovereigns.  A  little  before  this  time,  Madar  Row,  the  prime 
minister,  held  the  reins  of  government,  which  his  father  having  with  his 
assistance  seized,  had  at  his  death  left  undivided  t6  the  son.  Both  tlio 
older  and  younger  .usurpers  had  exerted  considerable  ability,  and  ac- 
quired distinguished  popularity.  This  y/>ulh*s  uncle,  Raganaut  Row, 
treacherously  procured  his  assassination,  and  being  obliged  to  fly  his 
country,  found  shelter  at  Bombay.  The  refuge  afforded  to  the  fugitive 
greatly  incensed  the  Mahraltas  against  the  English.  The  presidency  of 
Bombay  concluded  a  treaty  with  Raganaut,  by  which  they  engaged  to 
place  him  in  the  official  situation  recently  held  by  his  nephew,  while  he, 
on  his  part,  stipulated  the  cession  of  extensive  territory  to  the  company ; 
and  the  British  from  this  inducement  actually  commenced  a  war. 

By  the  treaty  of  1769,  Hyd6r  Ally  had  stipulated  i^ith  the  company  re- 
ciprocal assistance,  if  either  party  was  attacked :  he  accordingly  engaged  in 
the  war  against  the  Mahrattas ;  but  when  thus  involved,  he  complained  tli^ 
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the  presidency  of  Madras  had  not  furnished  him  with  the  prpmised  sikc* 
cours.  He  indeed  was  reduced  to  great  danger,  from  which  having  ex- 
tricated  himself  with  distinguished  abiHty,  he  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
Mahrattas :  and  was  the  more  dissatisfied  with  the  presidency  of  Madras, 
as  he  imputed  the  failure  of  support,  not  to  negligence  but  to  design.  He 
was  awure  of  the  extraordinary  influence  which  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  pos- 
sessed in  the  English  council,  and  not  ignorant  of  the  disposition  of  that 
prince  to  embroil  him  and  the  company,  and  therefore  began  to  connect 
himself  with  the  enemies  of  Britain.  A  desultory  war  was  carried  on 
between  Bombay  and  the  Mahrattas  until  October  1774,  when  three 
gentlemen  arrived  in  Bengal,  who,  by  the  act  of  1773,  were  to  be  asses- 
sors in  council  to  the  governor-general :  these  were  general  Clavenng, 
colonel  Monson,  and  Philip  Franpis,  esquire ;  and  their  first  act  was  to 
urge  the  presidency  of  Calcutta  to  condemn  the  Mahiiatta  war.  The 
council  complied,  and  sent  an  ambassador  to  negotiate  a  peace:  altera 
variety  of  discussion,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Poonah,  on  the  13th  of 
March,  1776. 

The  professed  objects  of  the  three  new  counsellors  wc^e,  peace  with 
the  country  powers,  along  with  an  inviolable  observation  of  the  public 
faith,  and  a  strict  attention  to  justice  in  all  transactions  with  the  natives. 
The  governor  at  this  time  was  Warren  Hastings,  a  man  of  lofly  genius 
and  acute  understanding,  of  a  very  comprehensive  range,  great  in  his 
designs,  fertile  in  invention,  dexterous  in  plan,  and  firm,  bold,  and  rapid 
4n  execution.  The  death  of  colonel  Monson  in  1776,  and  of  general 
Clavering  in  1777,  lef\  Mr.  Francis  unsupported  in  council,  and  ]3laced 
Mr.  Hastings  in  a  majority.  The  governor-general  had  been  outvoted 
in  the  question  respecting  the  peace  of  Poonah,  which  was  extremely 
disagreeable  to  the  presidency  of  Bombay.  That  body,  knowing  the 
resolution  that  had  taken  place  in  the  council  at  Calcutta}  began  to  hope 
for  a  revisal  of  the  treaty,  and  the  acquirement  of  much  more  advantage- 
ous terms.  The  govemor-general  appeared  not  unwilling  to  second  their 
wishes :  but  a  variety  of  complicated  considerations  produced  from  Has- 
tings a  much  grander  scheme  of  policy,  and  a  more  extensive  system  of 
measures,  than  the  council  of  Bombay  had  expected,  or  even  conceived. 
Hyder  Ally,  ever  since  his  late  peace  with  the  Mahrattas,  had-  sought 
the  closest  connexion  with  that  nation,  and  by  his  great  political  abilities, 
as  well  as  his  high  perspnal  character,  had  acquired  powerful  influence 
in  their  coimseis.  He  had  also,  with  singular  zeal,  assiduity,  and  suc- 
cess', paid  court  to  the  subah  of  the  Decan :  after  the  Mahrattas  and 
Mysore,  the  chief  native  powers  in  the  hither  Peninsula,  a  negotiation 
was  also  opened  between  France,  and  both- Mysore  and  the  Mahrattas. 
Informed  of  all  these  circumstances,  and  from  situation  and  conduct  in- 
ferring design,  Hnstings  entertained  no  doubt  that  a  confederacy  was  pro- 
jected against  British  India ;  though  its  specific  object  might  not  be 
hitherto  defined,  nor  its  extent  ascertained,  he  had  moat  probable  grounds 
for  concluding  that  a  hostile  combination  was  formed  against  those  inte- 
rests, with  the  advancement  of  which  he  principally  was  intrusted.  He 
conceived  it  his  duty  to  employ  anticipatory  measures,  and  began  with  a 
scheme  worthy  of  his  towering  genius.  As  the  Mahratta  nation  would 
be  the  most  formidable  member  of  the  hostile  league,  he  conceived  the 
project  of  wresting  the  government  of  that  country  from  the  bands  that 
now  hold  it,  and  bestowing  it  on  a  sovereign,  dependent  on  himself. 
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The  deposed  Bam  Rajah  being  dead  without  heirs,  one  of  the  pretenders 
to  the  Mahratta  throne  was  Moodajee  Boosia  the  rajah  of  Berar,  a  con- 
siderable principality  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  and  near 
the  British  territories.  This  prince  was  on  amicable  terms  with  the  pre- 
sidency of  Calcutta,  and  at  variance  with  the  Nizam  and  Uyder  Ally,  its 
apprehended  enemies ;  he  had  a  great  army,  unimpaired  by  war.  Ra- 
ganaut  was  promised  the  place  of  prime  minister,  when  the  rajah  should 
be  elevated  to  the  throne ;  and  having  a  considerable  number  of  parti- 
sans in  his  country,  was  esteemed  an  important  auxiliary.  Meanwhile 
the  presidency  of  Bombay  having  proposed  conditions  to  the  Mahrattas 
which  they  would  not  admit,  declared  that  the  treaty  of  Poonah  waa 
violated,  and  no  longer  binding  on  the  company.  Ap  expedition  being 
undertaken  from  Bombay,  proved  unsuccessful  by  the  treachery  of  Ra- 
ganaut,  and  a  treaty  waa  concluded  at  Wargaum  between  the  pveaidency 
of  Bombay  ancl  the  Mahrattas.  Meanwhile  preparations  were  making 
for  elevating  the  rajah  of  Berar  to  the  throne ;  but  at  last  this  prince  him- 
self refused  to  have  any  concern  in  the  undertaking,  and  was  gained  over 
by  Hyder  Ally  to  take  a  partjn  the  confederacy  against  the  English.  lo 
1779,  a  formal  league  was  concluded  between  the  four  chief  native  pow- 
ers against  England  ;  and  Xo  this  the  inferior  princes  soon  aderwarda  ac- 
ceded. From  Delhi  to  capo  Coiporin,  from  the  Indus  to  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  all  except  Arcot,  was  hostile  to  the  English  name.  Tha 
first  object  of  attack  was  the  Camatic,  which  expedition  Hyder  Ally  an- 
dertook  to  conduct ;  but,  as  military  operations  did  not  begin  till  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  year  1780,  not^o  break  the  unity  of  that  portion  of  his- 
tory, I  must  reserve  the  narrative  of  those  transactions  until  I  can  carry 
them  to  a  more  advanced  period. 

The  naval  campaign  of  1780  opened  honourably  and  advantageously 
for  Britain.  Gibraltar  having  been  closely  blockaded  by  the  Spaniards, 
the  relief  of  that  important  fortress  was  intrusted  to  admiral  Rodney,  an 
officer  highly  distinguished  for  intrepidity,  nautical  skill,  and  naval  con- 
duct :  in  his  plans  and  execution  he  eminently  displayed  a  boldness  of 
adventure,  that  befitted  a  leader  of  Britoms,  *  who  neither  feared  the  dan- 
gers 6f  the  sea  nor  the  enemy,  and  introduced  a  system  of  tactics  the 
best  suited  to  ihe  men  he  had  to  command.  Having  sfliiled  at  mid-wtn- 
ler,  he  had  been  but  a  short  time  at  sea  when  he  fell  in  with  a  consider- 
iible  convoy  bound  from  St.  Sebastian  to  Cadiz,  consisting  of  fifteen 
merchant  ships,  guarded  by  a  sixty-four  gun  ^hip,  four  frigates,  and  two 
sloops :  the  whole  fleet  was  taken.  The  ship  of  war  and  some  trading 
vesseb,  laden  with  bale  goods  and  naval  stores,  he  sent  to  England;  the 
rest,  whose  cargoes  were  flour,  he  tpok  with  him  to  Gibraltar.  Proceed- 
ing in  his  voyage,  en  the  15th  of  January,  he  descried  bfl'Cape  St.  Yin- 
cent,  a  Spanish  squadron  of  eleven  ships  of  the  line  under  the  command 
of  Don  Juan  de  Langara.  The  wind  blowing  towards  the  shore,  the 
British  admiral  on  perceiving  the  enemy,  inunediately  kept  to  leeward  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  escaping  into  their  ports,  favoured  by  the 
shortness  of  the  day*  The  Spaniards  in  vain  endeavoured  to  avoid  a 
conflict.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  English  fire  commenc- 
ing with  the  usual  energy  and  rapidity,  was  returned  with  spirit  and  re- 
solution by  the  Spaniards.  The  battle  was  obstinately  fought :  the  night 
soon  arriving,,  was  dark,  teidpestuous,  and  dismal,  and  its  aspect  was 
rendered  more  terrible  to  the  British  fleet,  from  being  involved  among 
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the  shoals  of  St.  Lucar,  in  endeavouring  to  intercept  the  enemy  from 
attaining  the  shore :  but  these  difficulties  and  dangers  only  stimulated 
their  courage,  and  invigorated  their  efforts.  The  Spanish  ship  St.  Do« 
mingo  of  seventy  guns,  with  six  hundred  liien,  blew  up,  and  all  on  board 
perished.  The  English  man  of  war  with  which  she  was  engaged  nar* 
rowly  escaped  a  similar  fate.  The  action  and  pursuit  continued  with  a 
constant  fire  until  two  o^clock  in  the  morning,  When  the  headmost  of  the 
enemy's  line  struck  to  the  admiral. 

The  Spanish  admiral's  ship,  the  Phoenix  of  eighty  guns,  with  three  of 
seventy,  were  taken  and  carried  safely  into  port ;  the  St.  Julian  of 
seventy  gans,  commanded  by  the  marquis  de  Medinit,  was  taken,  the 
officers  shifted,  and  a  lieutenant,  with  seventy  British  seamen,  put  oa 
board ;  but  by  her  running  on  shore,  the  victors  experienced  the  caprice 
of  war,  by  becoming  themselves  prisoners.    Another  ship  of  the  same 
force  was  aflerwards  run  upon  the  breakers,  and  totally  lost;  two  mor« 
Escaped  greatly  damaged,  and  two  less  injured  were' sent  into  Cadis. 
Such  was  the  flnal  disposal  of  the  whole  Spanish  squadron.     Notwith- 
standing the  inferiority  of  the  enemy  in  point  offeree,  yet,  as  the  British 
admiral  had  to  encounter  a  boisterous  ocean,  during  the  storms  of  mid- 
winter, and  gloomy  darkness,  with  the  additional  danger  of  a  lee  shore^ 
few  actions  have  required  a  higher  degree  of  intrepidity,  more  consum* 
mate  naval  skill,  or  greater  dexterity  of  seamanship. 

This  was  a  very  important  victory ;  besides  the  great  damage  sustain^ 
ed  by  the  enemy,  six  ships  of  the  line  were  added  to  the  royal  navy  of 
England  ;.  and  the  value  of  other  prizes,  in  a  public  view,  was  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  nature  of  their  cargoes,  the  critical  season  in  which  they 
were  taken,  and  the  essential  service  to  which  they  were  applied.  The 
victorious  admiral  proceeded  to  Gibraltar,  furnished  the  garrison  with 
necessary  supplies,  sent  also  stores  and  provisions  to  Minorca,  and  with 
part  of  his  fleet  set  sail  for  the  West  Indies ;  the  rest  returned  with  the 
Spanidh  prizes  to  England,  under  admiral  Digby,  who  in  his  way  cap- 
tured a  French  ship  of  sixty^four  guns,  one  of  a  convoy  to  a  fleet  of 
transports  destined  for  Mauritius.  The  success  of  admiral  Rodney 
caused  great  joy  in  the  nation,  for  some -time  disused  to  tidings  of  vic- 
tory :  besides  the  signal  advantage  obtained,  they  considered  it  as  the 
general  restoration  of  naval  supremacy  ;  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  Spa* 
nish  fleet  off  St.  Vincent's  had  a  powerful  effect  en  the  operations  in 
other  scenes  of  naval  hostility. 

Sir  Charles  Hardy  having  died  in  May,  the  command  of  the  channel 
fleet  was  bestowed  on  admiral  Geary,  who  sailed  in  the  beginning  of 
June.  The  enemy  did  not  attempt  to  face'  our  armament,  but  lef\  their 
trade  exposed  to  the  British  cruisers.  In  the  beginning  of  July,  the  ad- 
miral fell  in  with  a  rich  fleet  of  merchantmen  from  St.  Domingo,  and 
took  twelve  of  the  number ;  the  rest  escaped  through  a  thick  fog.  After 
cruising  for  several  weeks  longer  that  commander  returned  into  harbour, 
resigned  the  command,  and  was  sqcceeded  by  admiral  Darby.  Mean- 
while the  British  commerce  received  a  severe  blow :  an  outward-bound 
fleet  of  merchantmen  for  the  East  and  West  Indies  sailed  from  Ports- 
mouth, under  the  convoy  of  captain  Moutray  of  the  Ramillies,  and  three 
frigates.  The  Spanish  fleet,  joined  by  a  squadron  of  French,  was  cruis- 
ing off  the  coast  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  without  venturing  to  the  north- 
ward of  Cape  Finisterre.    The  convoy  included,  besides  the  merchant- 
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men,  eighteea  victuallers,  store-ships,  and  transports,  destined  for  the 
sefvice  of  the  West  Indies.  One  of  these  was  of  particular  importance, 
being  laden  with  tents  and  camp  equipage  for  the  troops  that  were  de- 
aigned  for  active  service  in  the  Leeward  Islands :  the  fxve  Indiamen  like- 
wise, besides  arms,  ammunition,  and  a  train  of  artillery^  conveyed  a 
large  quantity  of  naval  stores  for  the  supply  of  the  British  squadron  in  the 
east.  The  convoy  took  a  course  much  nearer  the  enemy's  coast  than 
was  usual,  or  at  least  expedient.  >  On  the  9th  of  August  it  met  with  the 
enemy's  fleet,  and  most  of  the  merchantmen  were  captured.  This  loss 
caused  great  dejection  among  commercial  men,  and  increased  the  dissa- 
tisfaction which  had  before  prevailed  against  ministry.  It  was  alleged 
by  the  friends  of  administration,  that  the  convoy  had  pursued  that  (rack 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  merchants  and  the  East  India  company, 
who  were  taking  in  wines' at  Madeira  :  but  it  was  replied,  that  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  merchants  was  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  touching 
at  that  island,  with  such  danger  of  interceptiort ;  that  a  course  so  near 
the  enemy's  coast  was  not  necessary  in  ordf^r  to  steer  to  Madeira :  and 
that  if  so  easterly  a  track  had  been  unavoidable,  the  convoy  of  such  an 
immense  property  ought,  instead  of  a  single  man  of  war  and  three  fri- 
gates, to  have  been  the  whole  channel  fleet.  Admiral  Darby  having 
jbieen  detained  by  contrary  winds  at  Tofbay,  put  to  sea  about  the  middle 
of  September,  and  steered  to  the  coast  of  Spain.  Count  de  Guichen  was 
ordered  with  a  squadron  to  re-enforce  the  fleet  |n  the  West  Indies,  but 
finding  his  ships  in  a  very  indifferent  condition,  and  being  informed  that 
the  English  fleet  had  sailed,  he  resolved  for  safety  to  join  the  combined 
armament  off*  Cadiz.  The  French  fleet,  commanded  by  D'Estaing,  be- 
ing thus  re-enforced,  consisted*  of  thirty-six  sail  of  the  line,  >^hich  under- 
took to  conduct  the  West  India  convoy  to  the  ports  of  France.  Doo 
liouis  de  Cordova,  the  Spanish  admiral,  accomjaanied  the  French  as 
far  as  Cape  Finisterre.  After  their  separation  from  the  Spaniards,  the 
French  fleet  descried  admiral  Darby,  on  the  7th  of  November,  with 
twenty-two  ships  of  the  line,  and  two  ships  of  fifty  guns.  D'Estaing, 
notwithstanding  the  great  superiority  of  his  numbers,  b^ing  incumbered  by 
the  convoy,  and  aware  of  the  bad  condition  of  his  ships,  did  not  choose 
to  hazard  an  engagement.  Darby,  on  the  other  hand,  observing  the 
vast  superiority  of  number  on  the  side  of  .the  enemy,  did  not  think  it  ex- 
ipedient  to  venture  a  battle.  Ministers  conceived  that  in  the  relative  cir- 
cumstances the  most  decisive  advantages  must  have  ensued,  and  with- 
out imputing  any  blame  to  the  admiral,  expressed  their  regret  that  he  had 
not  attacked  the  enemy.  Darby,  in  the  end  of  Novemberi  returned 
into  port. 

The  campaign  both  in  America  and  the  West  Indies  was  much  more 
acflve  and  important  than  in  Europe.  lu  the  former  year,  the  arrival  of 
D'Estaing  with  the  French  force  on  the  American  coast  had  turned  the 
attention  of  sir  Henry  Clifton  chiefly  to  defence ;  but  the  defeat  and  de- 
parture of  that  enemy,  with  the  brilliant  achievements  and  important  suc- 
cesses of  British  detachments,  .encouraged  him  to  hope  for  proportionate 
advantage  from  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  offensive  operations  to  be 
carried  on  by  his  main  army.  He  accordingly,  in  the  dose  of  1T79, 
made  dispositions  for  invading  South  Carolina  and  besieging  Charleston: 
with  this  view,  leaving  general  Enyphausen  to  command  at  New-Tork, 
he,  on  the  26th  of  Dqcember,  sailed  from  Sandy-hook,  escorted  by  ad- 
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miral  Arbuthnot,  and  directed  his  course  to  Savannah ;  where,  from  the 
stormy  season,  he  did  not  arrive  until  the  end  of  January.  The  ships 
being  considerably  damaged,  he  deferred  bis  expedition  for  about  tweho 
days,  that  they  might  be  refitted. 

Charleston,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  is  situated  between  the  ri- 
vers Ashley  and  Cooper  to  the  north  and  south  j  with  a  harbour  formed 
by  the  conflux  of  those  streams,  and  an  inlet  of  the  sea  to  the  east :  com* 
municating  to  the  west  with  the  main  land  by  an  isthmus  between  the  two 
rivers  called  Charleston  Neck,  by  which  only  the  town  can  be  approach- 
ed by  land.  To  these  natural  constituents  of  security,  art  and  skill  were 
not  wanting.  The  fortifications. had  been  considerably  strengthened  in 
1776,  to  oppose  sir  Peten  Parlcer:  but  cliiefly  on  the  side  next  the  sea, 
whence  the  attacks  had  been  directed.  The  Americans  being  now  in- 
formed of  the  movements  ^nd  force  of  the  British  arnris,  and  aware  that 
the  towji  would  be  attempted  on  the  side  of  the  land,  comprehended  th^t 
quarter  in  their  scheme  of  defence.  They  constructed  a  chain  .of  re- 
doubts, lines,  and  batteries,  extending  from  Ashley  to  Cooper  Hver,  up- 
on which  were  mounted  upwards  of  eighty  pieces  of  cannon  and  mortars. 
In  front  of  the  lines  a  canal  bad  been  dug,  which  was  filled  with  water, 
and  from  the  dam  at  both  ends  a  swamp  oozed  to  each  nver,-  forming 
natural  impediments  where  the  artificial  terminated.  Behind  these  were 
two  rows  of  abattis,  some  other  obstructions,  and  immediately  in  front  of 
the  works  a  double  picketed  ditch.  The  fortiflcatioris  on  the  right  and 
lefl  were  not  only  strong,  but  advanced  so  far  beyotid  the  range  of  the  in- 
termediate lines,  as  to  enfilade  the  canal  almost  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  *  In  the  centre  there  was  a  hornwork  of  masonry,  which  being 
closed  during  the  sioge,  became  a  citadel. 

Such  were  the  defences  of  Charleston,  on  the  only  side  on  which  it 
could  be  approached  by  land  ;  an^  towards  the  water,  numerous  batte- 
ries covered  with  artillery  forbade  the  approach  of  ships.  But  besides 
the  security  which  Charleston  derived  from  its  numerous  batteries,  it  was 
still  more  effectually  protected  by  the  bar  or  sand  bank  at  the  mouth  of 
the  inlet  from  the  sea  .This  bar,  impassable  by  the  larger  ships  of  war, 
rendered  the  entry  of  others  difficult  and  dangerous  :  and  just  within  it,  a 
five  fathom  hole,  of  a  suflicient  depth  of  water,  fbmished  a  cpnvenieQt 
station  for  a  squadron  to  command  the  bar,  and  further  obstruct  the  be- 
siegers. This  station  was  occupied  by  the  American  commodore  Whip- 
ple, with  a  squadron  of  nine' sail, lender  his  comnland,  the  largest  carrying 
forty-four  and  tFie  smallest  sixteen  guifs.  A(ler  the  perils  and  difRcuities 
of  the  bar  were  surmounted,  before  a  fleet  could  reach  Charleston,  Fort 
Moultrie  upon  Sullivan's  Island  was  to  be  passed,  the  fire  from  which 
had,  on  a  former  occasion,  proved  so  destructive  to  a  British  squadron; 
and  since  that  period,  the  works^had  been  cotisiderably  strengthened  and 
enlarged.  General  Lincoln  trusting  to  those  defences,  and  at  the  same 
time  expecting  large  re-enforcements  from  the  other  colonies,  abut  him- 
self up  in  Charleston  at  the  earnest  r'cqticst  of  the  inhabitants;  and  with 
the  force  under  his  command,  amoimting  to  seven  thousand  men  of  all 
denominations  under  arms,  resolved  to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity. 
On  the  11th  of  February  the  fleet  sailed,  and  took  possession  without  op- 
position of  the  islands  of  St;  John  and  of  James  to  the  southward  of 
Charleston  harbour,  while  the  army  advanced  across  the  country  to  the 
bank  of  Ashley  river.  Being  at  great  pains  to  fortify  posts,  and  preserve 
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his  communicatioii  with  th^e  sea,  Clinton  did  not  attempt' to  pass  the  Ash- 
ley until  the  29th  of  March.  This  operation,  in  itself  very  difficult,  was 
elfectecl  with  expedition  and  success,  through  the  skill  and  activity  of 
Cfiptain  Keith  Elphinslone,  who  conducted  the  passage  of  the  troops  with 
distinguished  address  and  ability.  Havjng  disembarked  on  the  northern 
$hore  of  Ashley,  the  army  the  following  day  ehcamped  in  front  of  the 
American  line;  and  on  the  Ist  of  April,  began  to  break  ground  before 
Cbarleston,  at  the  <]istance  of  eight  hundred  yards  from  the  provincial 
works.  Meanwhile  the  British  fleet  approached  the  bar,  in  order  to 
seaond  the  operations  of  the  army.  '  Fur  this  p'urpose  admiral  Arbuthnot 
shifted  his  flag  frogn  the  £uropa  of  the  line,  to  the  Roebuck  of  forty-four 
guns,  which,  with  the  Renown  and  Ramiliies,  were  lightened  of  their  guns, 
p>rovisions»  and  water  ;  the  lighter  frigates  being  capable  of  passing  the 
bar  without  duch  preparation.  •  Tet  so  difficult  was  the  task  in  any  state, 
that  they  lay  in  that  sitijiation,  exposed  on  an  open„  coast  in  the  winter 
season,  to  the  danger  of  the  seas  and  io  the  insults  of  the  enemy,  for 
above  a  fortnight  befQre  a  proper  opportunity  offered :  the  bar  was,  how- 
ever, passed  on  the  20th  of  March,  without  loss. 

The  American  commodore  retired  to  Charleston ;  the  British  ships 
embraced  the  first  opportunity  for  passmg  Fort  Moultrie  on  Sullivan's  Isl- 
and, and  notwithstaikdinga  severe  and  impetuous' Rre,  made  good  the 
way.  .  Still  the  Americans  had  preserved  tne  command  qf  the  Cooper 
river^     General  Clinton  having  now  ascertained  the  co-operation  of  the 
fleet,  and  completed  his  f^rst  parallel,  before  he  opened  his  )>atteriea  sent 
a  summons  to  the  American  general  to  surrender.     Lincoln,  trusting  to 
the  strength  of  the  place,  and  to  the  supplies  and  re-enforcements,  which 
he  might  still  receive  by  the  Cooper,  refused  to  yield  ;  and  to  render  the 
entrance  of  that  river  impracticable,  ordered  a  chain  of  vessels  to  be  sunk 
across  its.  mouth.     On  tbe  9th  of  April,  the  British  batteries  opened, 
with. visible  eifiect     Meanwhile  a  force  was  detached ''under  lord  Com- 
wallis,  in. order  to  possess* the  other  side  of  the  CoOper  river;  and  his 
lordship,  assisted  by  the  enterprising  activity  of  colonels  Webster  and 
Tarleton,  and  major  Fergusson,  sQoh  cut  offall  communication  between 
the  garrison  of  Charleston  and  any  part  of  the  country.     Coifppletely  in- 
vested, the  Americans  offered  conditions  of  capitulation;  which  hieing 
much  too  favourable  for  the  preeent  slate,  were  instantly  rejected  by  the 
British  coinmandcr.     Major  MoncnefT,  who  had  gained  so  much  honour 
in  the  defence  of  Savannah,  acquired  no  less  applalise  ffom  the  very  su- 
perior and  masterly  manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  offisusive  opera- 
tions of  the  siege.     The  second  parallel  was  completed  on  the  19th  of 
April,  and  thfe  third  on  the  6tht)f  May.  The  lastof  Ihese  had  been  push- 
ed so  near  to  the  provincial  works^  as  to  be  close  to  tbe  canal ;  and  the 
canal,  for  a  considerable  part  of  its.  extent,  was  quickly  drained  ot  its  wa- 
ter.    On  the  same  day,  colonel  Tarleton  attacked  anddcfeated  another 
body  of  cavalry,  which  the  enemy  had  with  infinite  difficulty  collected  to- 
gether.    The  admiral,  who  had  constantly  pressed, aitd annoyed  the  ene- 
my, received  information  which  induced  him  to  attack  Fort  Moultrie  on 
Sullivan's  Island  ;  ho  therefore  despatched  captain  Hudson  of  the  navy, 
with  two  hundred  seamen  and  marines,  to  attack  Uie  fort  bv  land,  while 
e  with  the  ships  should  batter  it  by  water ;  but  before  the  battery  was 
opened,  the  garrison  surrendered.     AAer  this  advantage,  general  Clin* 
ton,  wishing  to  preserve  Charleston  from  the  dreadfUl  efihcls  of  a  cmfK 
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tore  by  storm,  again  urged  the  Ameriean  general  by  capitulation  lo  avert 
destruction  :  but  the  provincials  not  being  sufficiently  humbled  by  their 
misfortunes,  still  refused  to  comply.  The  hostilities  were  recommenced : 
the  batteries  on  the  third  parallel  were  then  opened,  and  so  great  a  supe- 
riority of  fire  obtained,  that  the  besiegers  were  enabled  to  gain  the  coun- 
terscarps of  the  outwork  which  flanked  the  canal :  this  they  likewise 
passed,  and  then  pushed  on  their  works  directly  towards  the  ditch*  Ge- 
neral Lincoln  and  the  inhabitants,  seeing  that  farther  resistance  would  be 
ineflectual,  offered  to  surrender.  The  British  commanders  were  not  dis- 
posed to  press  to  unconditional  submission,  an  enemy  whom  they  wished 
to  conciliate  by  clemency ;  they  therefore  granted  now  the  same  condt? 
tions  which  they  had  before  ofl^ered,  and  the  capitulatidn  was  accordingly 
signed.  The  garrison  was  allowed  some  of  the  honours  of  war,  but  nei- 
ther ^o  uncase  their  colours,  nor  beat  a  British  roart^h  on  their  drunks. 
The  continental  troops  and  seamen  were  to  keep  their  baggage,  and  re- 
main prisoner^  of  war  until  they  were  exchanged.  The  militia  were 
permitted  to  return  to  their  respective  houses,  as  prisoners  on  parcle ; 
and  while  they  adhered  to  their  engagement,  were  not  to  be  molested  by 
the  British  troops  :  and  the  citizens  were  allowed  the  same  terms  as  the 
militia.  The  loss  of  the  royalists  at  the  siege  of  Charleston  amounted  to 
seventy-six  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  eight)'-nine  wounded.  Of  the 
garrison,  the  number  of  the  killed  and  wounded  was  smaller.  The  pri- 
soners were,  t^e  deputy-governor  and  the  council  of  the  province,-  seven 
general  officers,  a  commodore,  ten  continental  regiments,  but  much  re- 
duced, three  battalions  of  artillery,  with  town  and  country  militia,  amount- 
ing to  more  than  five  thousand  men ;  to  whom  must  be  added  about  one 
thousand  American  and  French  seamen,  and  near  four  hundred  pieces  of 
ordnance,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  stores.  The  commander  in 
chief  bestowed  the  highest  encomiums  on  the  officers  and  privates  in  the 
various  departments  of  service.  The  officers  most  particularly  specified 
were,  earl  Cornwallis,  major-generaLs  Leslie,  Hayne,  and  Kospotcli,  and 
brigadier-general  Patterson  ;  lieutenant-colonels  V^'cbster  and  Tarleton, 
major  Fergusson,  and  major  MbncriefT  of  the  engineers  in-  the  land  ser- 
vice ;  and  captain  Keith  Elphinstone  in  the  nnvy> 

In  the  sanguine  hopes  that  spring  from  unu<:ua1.  success,  sir  Henry, 
Clinton  considered  the  reduction  of  Charleston  as  the  completion  of  the 
Conquest  of  South  Carolina,  and  a' prelude  to  the  speedy  recovery  of  the 
southern  colonies.  He  expected,  indeed,  that  the  provincials  fhemsehres 
would  now  efTectually  x;o-operate  in  the  reiestablishment  of  their  former 
connexioii  with  the  mother  country.  Great  numbers  flocked  to  Charles- 
ton from  all  parts  of  Carolina,  to  pay  their  court  to  the  conquerors,  and 
offer  their  services  in  support  of  his  majesty's  government.  The  general, 
with  exulting  joy,  transmitted  tothe  American  minister  these  professions, 
and  attributed  to  the  affection  of  loyalty,  what  penetration  might  have  dis- 
covered, and  experience  soon  ascertained  to  he,  In  most  instances,  the 
dissimulation  of^  policy,  or  the  eitorted  homage  of  fear.  Confident  that 
his  projects  c6uld  be  accomplished  by.  a  part  of  his  army,  he  left  a  divi- 
sion for  that  purpose  under  lord  Cornwallis,  and  returned  with  the  rest 
to  New- York.  Before  Clinton's  departure,  Cornwallis  had  been  employ- 
ed to  drive  out  of  the  province  a  body  of  continental  troops  under  colonel 
Buribrd,  who  arriving  too  late  to  throw  succours  into  Charleston,  had 
posted  himself  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Santce.     Here  being  joined 
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hy  those  of  the  AmericM  cavalty  who  had  aurvived  their  last  defeat  by 
Taileton,  he  made  a  show  of  opposition  to  the  British  interest,  and  en- 
deavoured to  keep  alive  the  expiring.hopes  of  the  provincials.  On  the 
18th  of  May,  earl  Comwallis  began  the  pursuit,  4nd  on  the'  1st  of  June 
he  overtook  the  enemy,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  Of  the  Ameri- 
eans  one  hundred  and  thfrteen  were  killed,  and  two  hundred  and  three 
taken  prisonecsi  of  whom  one  hundred  and  iifty  were  wounded :  Burford 
made  hitf  escape  on  horseback. 

The  American  force  being  entirely  driven  from  South  Oarolina,  liis 
lordship  directed  his  atteption  to  the  internal  administration  of  the  pro- 
vince ;  while  he  was  also  making  dispositions  for  marching  into  North 
Carolina,  as  soon  as  the  heat  should  be  abated,  and  the  harvest  being 
finished  should  enable  him  to  form  magazines  for  subsisting  his  troops. 
He  established  a  board  of  police  for  the  administration  of  justice,  until 
the  state  of  the  pfovioce  should  admit  of  the  regular  re-establishment  of 
its- former  civil  government.  He  made  commercial  arrangements  for 
permitting  the  inhabitants  to  export  the  produce  of  their  country,  enrolled 
the  militia  fpr  assisting  in  defending  the  colony,  and  brought  the  country 
to  a  state  of  tranquillity  and  order ;  but  these  pleasing  appearances  had 
no  long  duration*  Of  the  person^  attached  to  the  American  cause,  who 
since  the  cai^ture  of  Charleston  had  submitted  to  the  British  government, 
either  by  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or  obtaining  a  parole,  some  were 
influenced  by  the  ruinous  appearance  of  American  affairs,  the  despair  of 
ultimate  success,  and  a  wish  .to  save  the  remains. of  their  properly  that 
had  escaped  the  ravages  and  devastations  of  war ;  and  others  were  deter- 
mined by  the  fear  of  punishment.  The  congress  and  Washington  well 
acqjuainted  with- the  fallacy  of  the  loyaV  professions,  and  with  the  real  dis- 
positions of  a  great  majorit/  in  South  Carolina,  resolved  to  send  a  detach- 
ment of  the  grand  army  to  their  assistance.'  The  exertions  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  greatly,  increased  the  destined  force;  and  general 
Gates,  with  a  considerable  army  advanced  to  the  southern  provinces. 

Inforrined  that  the  American  general  was  marching  towards  CanHleh, 
lord  Conwallis  was  compelled  to  leave  the  civil  arrangements,'  in  which  he 
had  been  so  meritorit>usly  and  beneficially  engaged,  and  to  resume  mili- 
tary operations.  On  the  lOth  of  August  he  set  out,  with  fifteen  hundred 
regular  troops  and  five  hundred- militia ;  on  his  march  he  was  informed 
that  Gates  with  near  six  thousand  men  had  already  entered  the  province. 
On  the  15th,  the  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other  at  Camden  :  both 
generals  ordered  their  troops  to  htCii  and  fdrm :  but  it  being  very  late  in 
the  eveni&g,  they  did  not  engage  till  the  next  morning.  Lord  Comwallia 
was  posted  on  ground  particujarly  advantageous  to  inferior  numbers ;  a 
swamp  on  each  aide  secured  his  army  from  being  flanked,  alid  narrowed 
the  ground  in  frontj  so  as  to  render  the  whole  multitude  of  the  enemy  un- 
able to  act  At  the  dawn  of  the  16th, -he  made  his  last  disposition  for  bat- 
tle. His  Trent  line  was  drawn  up  in  two  divisions,  of  which  the  right 
was  commanded  by  colonel  Webster,  and  the  lefl  was  headed  by  lord 
Rawdon.*     A  second  line  was  forn^ed  for  a  reserve,  and  in  the  rear  tlie 

*  This  jounfc  nobleman,  the  eldeit  Mm  of  the  eari  of  Mo|ra,  who  posseaed  the 
advsntmg«s  of  high  birtb  aiid  ssipfift  fortune,  mccomplishments  to  grace  tbe  court* 
sbiHtiei  to  inform  the  cabinet,  to  convince  and  delight  the  senate,  with  taste  and 
ksraing  to  charm  and  Initnict  the  poluhed  and  literary  circles  of  the  metropolian 
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cavalry  were  disposed,  being  ready  either  to  charge  or^purs«e,.aacircuin'' 
stances  might  require.  The  artillery  was  divided  between  the  two  lines, 
to  second  and  support  their  respective  efforts :  the  Americans  formed, 
their  troops,  also  into  two  lines>  The  opposite  armies  being  thus  marshal- 
led, colonel  Webster  and  lord  Rawdon  began  the  charge  with  such  im- 
petuosity as  quickly  to  throw  the  provincial  line  into  confusion ;  rallying, 
however,  they  made  a  very  gallant  resistance,  and  the  second  British  line 
advancing,  the  enemy  were  entirely  broken,  and  the  cavalry  completed 
their  ropte.  #    .      - 

The  judgment  of  the  general  in  planning,  his  promptitude  in  executing, 
and  his  coolness  and  self-possession  during  the  whole  of  the  engage- 
ment, were  the  thepies  .of  universal  admiration  and  applause.  The  vic- 
tory was  decisive;  the  broken  and  scattered  enemy  were  pursued  as  ikr 
as  Hanging  Rock,  about  twenty  miles  firom  tho  field  of  battle;  all  their 
artillery,  amounting  to  seven  or  eight  brass  field  pieced,  with  two  thou- 
sand, stand  of  armsf  and  their  military  waggons,  were  taken;  about  nine 
hundred  were  ki}led,  and  a  thousand  captured;  the  general  baron  de 
Kail,  second  in  command,  was  mortally  wounded  and  made  prisoner. 
Lord  Comwallis  had  no  sooner  overthrown  the.  enemy,  than  he  prepared 
to  render  his  sticcess  as  benefkiai  as  ppssible  to  the  cause*  Sumpter, 
an  American  general,  had  annoyed  the  royalists  by  cutting  off  or  captur- 
ing detached  parties,  and  intercepting  convoys^  The  British  command- 
er, with  great  prudence^  resolved,  before  he.  pursued  his  victory  by  march- 
ing into  North  Carolina,  to  rid  the  southern  province  of  this  troublesome 
enemy;  he  accordingly,  on  the  very  evening  of  the' battle  of  Camden, 
gave  direqtions  to  that  gallapt  and  enterprising  officer  eolonel  T^rleton, 
to  attempt  the  interception  of  Sumpter.  The  American  tdomoKinder,  as 
soon  as  he  beard  of  the  fate  of  his  countrymen,  retreated  with  great  de- 
spatch, and  having  proceeded  so  far  as  to  apprehend  no  danger  of  being 
overtaken,  he  halted  to  refresh  his  fatigued  troops«  Tarleton  having  re- 
ceived his  general's  orders,'  executed  them  with'  the  utmost  tjuickness : 
oolhe  10th  of  August  he  came  up  with  the  Americans^  and  before  they 
had  time  to  assemble,  entered  their  camp,  and  cut  them  off  fVom  their 
arms  and  artillery.  Being  thus  surprised  tibe  provincials  were  all  killed, 
taken,  or  dist>ersed,  and  the  whole  of  their  stores,  ammunition,  baggage, 
aitillery,  and  pne  thousand  stand  of  arms,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors. / 

The  discomfiture  of  general  Gates's  army,  and  the  defeat  and  dis- 
persion of  Susipter's  corps  so  soon  after,  crlished  the  prbvincial  force 
in  the  south ;  lord  Cornwallia  now  waited  only  for  supplier  irom 
Charleston,  before  he  proceeded  to  North  Carolina.  UniiJ  provisions 
for  the  army  arrived^  he  resumed  the  considerauon  of  civil  affairs. 
Finding  that  many  of  the  Americana,  after  swearing  allegiance  to  the 
British  government,  On  th^.  approach  of  Gates  had  revohed,  he 
thought  it  prudent  and  necessary  to  restrain  perfidy,  and  prevent  fu- 
ture defection,  by  wholesome  severity  towards  the  most  active  and 
forward  in  treachery  and  violation  6f  their  oaths;  The  estates  of  all 
who  after  having  professed  obedience  to  Great  Britain  had  joined  the 

m 

or  to  enjoy  the  calm  recesses  of  rural  life ;  when  hi)i  country's  cause  was  at  stake, 
sacrifiGed  ease,  hoMTiever  ele^ttilt,  refined,  or  rationally  employed,  to  the  generous 
love  of  glory,  and  the  imperious  duties  of  patriotism ;  coliibined  genius  and  hero- 
ism soon  raised  him  to  high  command. 
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^9mj9  were  liequeitered ;  but  in  this  confiscation,  separating  their 
innocent  fimiilies  from  the  traitorous  delinquents,  he  allowed  from  the 
property  a  liberal  proportion  ibr  the  maintenance  of  their  wives  and 
children.-  Instant  death  was  denounced  against  those  who,  after  having 
taken  protections  from  the  British  government,  ahould  be  found  in 
arms  for  the  Americans.'  On  the  eighth  of  September,  his  lordship 
nafched  towards  North  Carolina,  and  as  be  passed  through  the  most 
populous  and  hostile  parts  of  the  province,  he  sent  colonel  Tarleton 
and  major  Fergusson  to  scour  the  country  to  his.  right  and  left.  Hav* 
ing  arrived  at  Charlotteburgh,  and  judging  that  place. from  its  ihter- 
mediaXe  position  between  Camden  and  Salisbury,  a  favourable  situa- 
tion for  farther  advanoeSy  be  prepared  to  establish  a  post. 

While  he  was  making  the  proper  dispositions  for  this  purpose,  the 
commanders  of  his  detachment^  were  proceeding  in  their  respective 
expeditions.  Of  these  the  most  signal  ii>  its  efforts,  though  iaul  in  iu 
eTonty  was  ^he  last  enterprise  of  the  gallant  and  meritoriotis  Fergusson. 
This  gentleman  had  already  displayed  that  combination^  of  intrepid 
heroisip,  inventive  genius,  and  sound  judgment,  which  constitute  the 
valiant  soldier  and  the  able  commander.  The  son  oCan  eminent  Scot- 
tish judge,*  and  nephew  of  a  noblemanf  of  gre^  literary  talents,  he 
•ought  fame  by  a  different  direction  of  equklly  vigorous  and  briUiant 
powers*  In  early  youth  he  entered  the  army,  ai^d  while  a  subaltern 
of  eighteen,  'in  the  German  war,  was  distinguished  by  a  courage  as 
cool  as  it  was  determined>his  pNiicipai  object  being  to  become  bene- 
ficial by  professionsil  skill  and  efibrt^  Tl^e  interval  of  peace  he  em- 
ployed, by  improviog  hlipself  in  military .  knowledge  and  science. 
When  the  disputes  between  Britain  and  her  colonies  were  verging  to 
a  civil  war%  the  boasted  skill  of  the  Americans  in  the  use  of  the  rifle 
was  exhibited  as  an  object  of  terror  to  the  British  troops.  These  ru- 
mours operated  on  the  genius  of  Fergusson,  and  his  invention  pro- 
duced a  new  species  o£  the  ^ifle,  which  he  could  load  at  the  breech 
without  using  the  rammer,  or  turning  the  muzs^le  away  from  the 
enemy,  and  with  such  quickness  of  repetition  as  to  lire  seven  times 
in  a  minute.  The  riflemen  might,,  meanwhile,  be  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  and  protected  from  the  shot  ,of  the  eiiemy  by  the  smallest 
eminence,  either  natural  or  artificial..  Fergusson  displayed  his  con- 
trivance to  the  satisfaction  of  lord  Townshend,  master  of  the  ordnance, 
and  other  military  men..  When  the  war  comtnenced,  his  regiment 
not  being  ordered  for  warlike  service,  he  was  extremely  anxious  to 
be  actively  employed  for  his  king  and  country.  He  was  accordingly 
introduced  to  the  commander-in-cHief,«and  appointed  to  command  a 
corps  driafted.ft^om  regular  regimenuit  ^nd  to, discipline  them  for  the 
practice  of  his  ;iew  invention.  At  the  battle  .o.f  Brandy  wine  he  pre- 
sented the  first  specimen  of  theusq  ot  his  rlBemen^  and  obtained 
great  praise  for  his  skill  and  successful  efforts.  In  the  following  ye^, 
he  was  employedin  several  of  the  detached  expeditions,  which,  unim- 
portant as  they  prove4  in  result,  yet,  as.  we  have  seen,  called  forth  a 

.    *  James  Ferg;u88on  of  Pitfour,  lord  of  session  and  justiciary. 

f  Patrick  Murray,  lord  Klibank,  deemed  by  Rqbertson,  Fbr^isson,  Hume,  and 
cotemporary  sa^es,  in  genUis  and  erudition  equal  to  the  authors  ol'  Uie  Sceitiah 
AU{ni>tsn  age. 

f  See  account  of  the  battle  st  Brandy  wibe,  this  volume,  chap.  six. 
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great  degree  of  British  valour  and  ability ;  and  particularly  diatin« 
guished  himself  in  the  ihcursive  ivar  on  the  North  river^  in  177.9. 
Fergusson  being  engaged  in  the  expedition  to  Charleston,  was  of  very 
signal  importance  to  the  besieging  army,  and  is  mentioned  with  great 
prabes  by  sir  H6nry  Clinton'.*  After  th6  reduction  of  that  place, 
when  CornwaUis  was  attempting  by  .justice  and  mildness  to  restore 
harmony  between  the  province  and  the  mother  country,  he  called  for 
the  assistance  of  Fergusson.  To  the  vs\lour,  .enterprise,  and  invention 
which  were  so  important  in  war,  Fergusson  was  known  to  add  the 
benignant  dispositions  and  conciliating  manners  which  generate  good 
will  and  cement  friendsihip  in  situations  of  peace.  Amongnhe  propo- 
sitions of  CornwaUis  for  the  security  and  tranquillity  of  the.  recovered 
colony,  one  scheme  was  to  arm  the  'well-affected  for  their  own  de- 
fence. Fergusson,  now  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  America,  was  intrusted 
with  the  charge  of  marshalling  the  militia  throughout  a  wide  extent 
of  country.'  Under  his. direction  and  conduct  a.  militia  at  6nce  nume-f 
rous  and  select,  was  enrolled  and  disciplined.  One  of  the  great  tests 
of  clearness  and  vigour  of  understanding,  ia  ready  classification,  either 
of  things  or  men,  according  to  the  qualities  which  they  possess  and 
the  purposes  that  they  are  fitted  or  intended  to  answer.  Fergus- 
son  exercised  bis  genius  in  devising  a  summary  of  the  ordinary  tac- 
tics and  manual  exercises,  for  the  use  of  the  militia :  he  had  them 
divided  in  every  district  into  two  classes  ;  one^  of  the  yoUng  men,  the 
single  an^  unmarried,  who  should  be  ready  to  join. the  king's  troops 
to  repdl  any  enemy  that  infested  the  province ;  another,  of  the  aged 
and  heads  of  families,  who  should  be  ready  to  unite  in'  defending  their 
own  town,  ships,  habitations,  and  far^ns.  In  this  progress  atnong 
themj  he  soon  gai6ed  their  confidence^  by  the  attention  which  he  paid 
to  the  interests  of  the  weH-affected,  and  even. by  his  humanity  to  the 
families  of  those  who  Were  in  ai^ms  against  himi  **  We  came  not,'* 
he  said,  *<  to  make  war  on  women  and  children  ;"  and  gave  them  mo- 
ney to  relieve  theii*  distressea.  The  tnovemeots  of.  the  Americans 
having  compelled  CornwaUis  to  proceed  with  great  caution  in  hit 
northern  expedition,  the  genius  and  rapid  efforts  of  Fergusson  were 
required  for  protecting  and  facilitating  the  march  of  the  army,  and  a 
plan  of  collateral  operations  was  devised  for  that  purpose.  In  the  ex* 
ecution  of  their  sc hemps,  he  had  advanced  as  far  as  Ninety-six,  about 
two  hundred  miles  from  Charleston ;  and  With  his  Usual*  vigour  and 
success  was  acting  agaii^st  different  bodies  of  the  colonists  that  still 
disp\ited  the  possessionof  the  counti;y,  when  intelligence  arrived  from 
colonel  Brown,  commander  of  the  king's  forces  in  Upper  Georgia^ 
that  a  corps  of  rebels  under  colonel  Clarke  had  made  an  attempt  upon 
Augusta,  and  being  repulsed,  was  retrjeating  by  the  back  settlemisnts 
of  Carolina.  To  this  information  colonel  Brown  added,  that  he  him- 
self meant  to  hang  on  the  rear  of-  tlie  enemy,  and  that  if  Fergusson 
would  cut  across  his  route,  he  might  be  intercepted,  and  his  party  dis* 
persed.  This  service  seemed  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  pur- 
pose of  his  expedition,  and  did  not  give  time  to  wait  for  fresh. orders 
from  lord  CornwalUs;  Fergusson  yielded  to  his  usual  ardour,  and 
pushed  with  his  detachment,  composed  of  a  few  regulars  and  militiai 
into  Tryon  county.   In  the  mean  time  numerous  bodies  of  back  aet- 

*  See  this  vdlume,  p.  547. 
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tiers  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  were  inarms,  some  of  them  in- 
tending, to  seize  upon  the  presents  Intended  for  the  Creek  and  Chero- 
kee Indians,  which  they  understood  were  but  slightly  guarded  at  Au- 
gusta ;  others  had  assembled  upon  the  alarm  of  enemies  likely  to  visit 
them  from  South  Carolina.  These  meeting  with  colonel  Clarke,  se- 
cured his  retreift,  and  made  it  expedient  for  Brown  to  desist  from  his 
pursuit  and  return  to  his  station  at  Augusta ;  while  Fergusson  having; 
no  iuteliigeoce  of  Brown*s  retreat^  still  continued  the. march,  which 
was  undertaken  at  his  request.  As  he  was  continuing  his  route,  a  no- 
merous,  fierce,  and  unexpected-  enemy  suddenly  sprung  up  in  the 
woods  and  wilds.  The  inbabitams  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  assem- 
bled without  noise  or  warning,  under  the  conduct  of  six  or  seven  of 
their  militia  colonels,  jto  the  number  of  sixteen  hundred  daring,  well- 
mounted,  and  -excellent  horsemen.  Dbcovering  these  enetnies  as  he 
crossed  King's  MouAtiiinf  •  Fergusson  took  the  best  position  for  re- 
ceiving them  that  the  groood  would  permit.  But  his  meni  neither 
covered  bjr  horsd  nor  artillery,  and  being  likewise  disnoayedand  asto- 
nitibed  ut  finding  theniselves  so  unexpectedly  surrounded  and  attack- 
ed on  every  side  by  the  cavalry  of  the  mountains,  were  not  capable  of 
withstanding  the  impetXiosity  of  their  charge. '  Already  a  hundred  and 
fifty  of  hi^  soldiers  were  killed  upon  the  spot,  and  a  greater  number 
was  wotmded.  Siill,  however,  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  this  gallant 
officer  refused  to  sui-render<  He  repulsed  a  succession  of  attacks  from 
every  quarter,  until  he  received  a  mortal  wound.  By  the  fall  of  ma- 
jor PeJ^usson,  his  meit  were  entirely  disheartened  :  anlttiated  by  his 
brave  example,  they*  had  hitherto  preserved  their,  tourage  under  all 
disadvantages.  .In  the  resources  of  his  fertile  genius  they  deservedly 
placed  the  utmost  confidence,  >u)d  with  Itim'  perished  every  hope  of 
success.  Under  such  circumstaiiocs,  the  ji^cpnrd  iif  comniand,  judging 
all  farther  resistance  to  be  vain,. .offered  to  surrender,  and  sued  for 
quarter.  •      .  ^ 

From  the  ability  and  exertions  of  cdfonpl  Fergusson,  very  great 
advantages  had  been  expected  r  and  iiad  he  not  been  surprised  and 
cut  off,  there  is  no  doubt  that  eveiy^expectation  would  have  been  fully 
gratified.  By  his  uh fortunate  fall,  and  the  slaughter,  captivity,  or  dis- 
persion of  his  whole  corps,  the  plan  of  the  expedition  into  North  Ca- 
rolina was  entirely  deranged.  The  western  fromiers  of  South  Carolina 
were  how  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  mountaineers,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  for  lord  CornwuUisto  fall  back  for  their  protection, 
and  wait  for  a  re-enforcement  before  he  could  proceed  fsirthcr  upon 
his  expedition.  On  the  l'4th  of  October  he  began  his  marth  to  South 
Carolina:  his  lordship  and  his  army  met^lth  very  great  difficulties 
and  hardships ;  their  provisions  were  so  neafly  exhausted  that  the 
soldiers  were  limited  as  to  quantity,  with  hardly  any  means  of  cook- 
ing ;*  the  country  was  overflowed  with  incessant  rains,  they  had  no 
tents,  and  could  rarely  "find  a  dry  spot  to  kindle  a  fire  ;  but  the  sol- 
diers bore  their  h&rdships  without  repining,  as- they  knew  their  officers 
and  generals  fared  no  better  than  themselves.  His  lordship  himself 
was  taken  ill;  but  nevertheless  preserved  his  vigodrof  mind,  and  ar- 
rived on  the' 29th  of  October  with-  his  army  at  Wymcsborough,  to 
wait  for  fresh  re-enforcements  from  sir  Henry  Clinton.    Meanwhile 

•  Sledman,  vol.  H.  p.  22a. 
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the  mountaineers  had  dispersed,  but  the  northea^  part  of  the  province 
was  infested  by  the  depredations  of  an  enterprising  partisan  of  tho 
name  of  Marion. 

In  the  northern  part  of  America^  operations  and  events  were  of 
much  less  importance  than  in  the  south.    The  force  left  for  the.  secu- 
rity of  New-Yorkf  appeared  adequate  to  the  defence  of  that  city  at  the 
departure  of  Clinton ;  but  the  extraordinary  rigour  of  the  winter  soon 
after  exposed  the  British  garrison  to  an  unforeseen  danger.    One  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  safety  of  New-York  was  its  insulated  situation, 
which  gave  full  effect  to  our  naval  superiority.    The  uncommon  in- 
tenseness  of  the  frost  during  the  winter  of  1779-80,  deprived  it  of  this 
protection*    By  the  middle  of  January,  the  North  river  was  so  com- 
pletely covered  with  thick  ice,  that  the  largest  army,  with  the  heaviest 
artillery  and  baggage,  ihight  have  passed  on  it  with  ease.   In  other 
quarters,  towards  the  country,  New-York  was  no  less  accessible, 
whilst  its  communication  with  the  sea  was  entirely  cut  off.    In  this 
perilous  situation,  the  veteran  general  Knyphausen  took  such  precau- 
tionary measures  as  prudence,  dictated  ;  the  seamen  were  landed  from 
the  ships  and  transports,  and  formed  into  companies ;  the  inhabitants 
were  embodied,  officered,  and  took  their  routine  of  duty  with  the  re- 
gular garrison.  .They  were  deprived  of  those  supplies  which  a  com- 
munication by  water  would  have  afforded,  and  in  particular  suffered 
so  severely  for  want  of  fuel,  that  it  became  necessary  to  break  up 
some  old  transports,  and  to  pull  down  some  uninhabited  wooden 
houses,  to  supply  their  present  necessities.   Fortunately  for  the  Bri- 
tish garrison,  Washington's  army  was  in  no  condition  to  profit  by  the 
accessibility  of  New-York ;  it  had  been  greatly  weakened  by  detach- 
ments that  were  sent  to  the  relief  of  Charleston,  wns  in  extreme  want 
of  provisions,  and  other  necessaries,  and  from  that  cause  seized  with 
the  spirit  of  discontent  almost  rising  to  mutiny.   No  attempt  was  made 
on  the  British  garrison,  except  to  straiten  it^  quarters,  and  to  inter- 
cept convoys.   In  February,  major  Matthews  having  defeated  a  party 
of  Americans  posted  at  Kingsbridge  to  interrupt  the  communication 
of  the  garris6n  with  the  country,  opened  the  way  for  more  liberal 
supplies.   The  spring  advanced,  and,  thawing  the  ice,  restored  New- 
York  to  its  insular  situation;  and  the  British  commander,  exempted 
from  the  necessity  of  attending  to  defence,  made  dispositions  for  of- 
fensive measures.  Informed  of  the  prevalence  of  a  mutinous  spirit  in 
the  American  army,  and  imputing  to  disaffection  what  really  arose 
from  distress,  on  that  supposition  hoping  for  the  co-operation  of  the 
Americans,  he  attempted  to  establish  the  royal  standard  in  the  Jer- 
seys :  but  he  soon  foun^  that  the  American  soldiers,  though  they  re- 
pined at  their  difficulties,  persevered  in  their  inveteracy ;  and  finding 
that,  opposed  by  the  provincials,  his  troops  could  obtun  no  footing  in 
that  country,  he  recalled  them  to  New- York.    Such  was  the  state  of 
affairs  when  general  Clinton  returned  from  Charleston,  on  the  33d  of 
June.   General  Washington)  expecting  the  speedy  arrival  of  a  French 
armament,  confined  his  operations  to  desultory  and  detached  excur- 
sions.  On  the   10th  of  July,  the  expected  re-enforcement  reached 
^Rhode-Island :  it  consisted  of  seven  ships  of  the  line,  some  frigates, 
and  a  great  number  of  transports,  having  on  board  six  thousand 
troops.    The  fleet  was  commanded  by  De  Temay,  and  the  troops  by 
Rochambeatt  :  in  order  to  prevent  discussions  of  rank  in  command, 
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and  to  obviate  every  dilliculty  that  might  arise  from  the  juDction  of 
the  French  troops  with  the  American  armjr,  a  commission  was  sent  to 
general  Washington,  appointing  him  a  lieutenant-general  of  France, 
and  commander  of  the  forces  now  sent.  So  powerful  a  re-ehforce- 
ment  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  Americans,  and  invigoi-ated 
the  eicertions  to  recruit  their  own  army.  The  French  squadron  being 
superior  to  that  of  Arbuthnot,  the  British  commander  thought  it  pru« 
dent  to  act  on  the  defensive ;  but  six  ships  of  the  line  arriving  from 
England,  they  prepared  for  an  expedition  to  Rhode-Island,  in  order  to 
act  offensively  against  the  Fre'iKh.  Meanwhile  Washifigton  having 
his  army  strongly  re-enforced,  hastened  across  the  North  river,  and 
approached  Kingsbridge.  So  unexpected  a  movemont  obliged  sir 
Henry  Clinton  to  abandon  the  expedition  against  Rhode- Island,  and 
return  with  the  troops  for  the  protection  of  New  York,  leaving  admi- 
ral Arbuthnot  to  block  up  the  French  fleet  at  sea.  Washington  ex- 
pected the  count  de  Guichen  with  a  fleet  of  twenty  ships  of  the  tine 
from  the  West  IndteSf  and  entertained  sanguine  hopes  that  the  whole 
combined  force  ivould. overpower  Clinton  and  Arbuthnot,  and  wrest 
New -York  from  the  hands  of  the  British  :  to  concert  measures  for 
this  design,  he  left  his  army,  and  repaired  to  the  French  commanders 
at  Rhode  Island. 

While  Washington  was  absent  for  this  purpose,  a  scheme  vas 
formed  for  delivering  to  sir  Henry  Clinton  the  strong  post  of  West 
Point  in  the  highlands  upon  the  North  river»  the  possession  of  wbich 
would  have  nearly  cut  offall  qommunication  between  the  northern  and 
middle  colonies.  The  author  of  th)s  project  was  the  celebrated  gene- 
ral Arnold.  This  oflicer,  after  the  campaign  in  the  Jcrseysv  had  been 
appointed  commander  of  the  American  garrison  that  occupied  Phila- 
delphia :  there  he  had  lived  so  luxuriously  and  splendidly,  as  to  dis- 
gust the  quukers,  who  were  the  principal  inhabiunts  of  that  city,  and 
to  displease  the  congress,  by  a  conduct  so  totally  inconsistent  with  the 
austerity  of  republicans  beset  with  danger ;  he  lived  also  so  profusely 
as  far  to  outgo  his  stated  income.  .  To  supply  his  deficiencies  he  took 
shares  in  privateers,  and  embarked  in  other  speculations  ;  but  his  va- 
rious projects  proved  unsuccessful.  He  made  considernble  claims  on 
the  public,  but  when  his  accounts  were  examined  by  commissioners^ 
a  great  part  of  his  demand  was  refused.  He  appealed  to  the  congress, 
which  gave  judgment  that  the  inspectors  of  his  claims  had  allowed 
him  too  much.  Seeing  the  embarrassment  of  his  aflairs,  his  creditors 
became  extremely  importunate.  Such  a  situation  galled  the  proud 
and  irritable  temper  of  Arnold ;  who,  giving  vent  to  his  resentment, 
and  recapitulating  his  services,  complained  in  strong  and  indignant 
terms  of  the  ingratitude  of  congress.  Provoked  at  the  freedom  and 
severity  of  his  expostulation,  that  body  appointed  a  court-martial,  to 
examine  into  his  conduct  as  commander  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  general  reprehension,  and  also  a  reprimand  from  Washing* 
ton,  whom  he  deemed  his  personal  enemy.  From  this  time  Arnold  ap- 
pears 10  have  formed  a  design  of  betraying  the  interests  which  he  pro* 
fessed  to  support,  and  joining  the  British  ;  but  to  have  suspended  the 
execution  until  an  opportunity  should  offer,  of  materially  injuring  the 
cause  which  he  was  about  to  desert,  and  serving  the  power  he  wiis 
about  to  join.  The  interval  of  Washington's  absence  appeared  to  him 
a  favourable  opportunity  Cor  delivering  an  important  post  to  Clintoo* 
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He  accordingly  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  British  general; 
and  as  he  required  a  confidential  agent  to  be  sent,  major  ^mire,  aid- 
de-camp  to  sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  adjutant- general  of  the  British  ar* 
my,  undertook  to  confer  with  him,  and  bring  the  negotiation  to  a  con- 
clusion. This  was  a  gentleman  uf  very  great  merit,  and  fisirtg  last  to  a 
high  character  in  the  army.  Though  open  and  honourable,  yet  sensible 
that,  in  war,  stratagem  is  no  less  necessary  than  military  prowess,  he 
could  find  nothing  in  the  employment  assigned  him  which  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  character  of  a  gaUant  soldier.  Perceiving  that  very 
momentous  advantage  might  result  to  his  country  from  the  success  of 
the  scheme,  he  was  by  loyalty  and  patriotism  stimulated  to  undertake 
its  execution.  Able  and  ingenious,  he  wa^  conscious  thut  he  was  well 
fitted  to  promote  its  success.  The  Vulture  sloop  of  wai*  had  been  sta- 
tioned so  near  general  Arnold^s  post,  as  to  facilitate  private  commu* 
nication  without  exciting  suspicion*  On  the  21st  of  September,  An- 
dre went  on  board  the  sloop,  and  was  at  night  conveyed  in  a  boat  to 
the  beach  without  the  lines,  where  he  met  with  general  Arnold.  Day- 
light approaching  before  the  business  was  finally  adjusted,  Andre  was 
told  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  conduct  him  to  a  safe  place,  where 
he  should  lie  concealed  during  the  day,  and  return  at  night  on  board 
the  sloop.  The  retreat  to  which  he  was  brought,  was  against  his  inten- 
tions, and  without  his  knowledge,  within  the  American  lines.  Here 
Arnold  delivered  to.  him  various  papers  concerning  the  state  of  the 
forces,  and  -other  matters,  for  the  information  of  Clinton,  to  show  that 
general  the  most  expeditious  and  effectual  means  of  getting  the  Ame- 
rican army  into  his  power.  The  outlines  of  the  project  were,  that  Ar- 
nold should  make  such  a  disposition  of  the  wing  of  the  army  under 
his  command,  as  would  enable  sir  Henry  Clinton  completely  to  sur- 
prise their  strong  posts  and  batteries,  and  throw  the  troops  so  entirely 
into  his  hands,  that  they  must  inevitably  either  lay  down  their  arms,  or 
be  cut  to  pieces.  Besides  the  immediate  possession  of  these  strong 
holds,  and  the  cutting  off  so  great  a  part  of  the  enemy's  best  force 
without  loss  or  difiiculty,  the  consequences  would  have  reached  much 
farthei^,  for  the  remainder  of  Washington's  army  would  then  have  been 
laid  open  in  such  a  manner  to  the  joint  exertion  of  the  British  forces 
by  land  and  water,  that  nothing  less  than  slaughter,  dispersion,  and 
final  ruin,  could  have  been  the  result.  .  With  respect  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, such  a  stroke,  it  was  conceived,  could  not  have  been  recovered: 
Independent  of  the  loss  of  artillery,  magazines,  and  stores,  a  destruc- 
tion of  their  whole  disciplined  force,  and  of  most  if  not  all  of  their  best 
officers,  inust  hare  been  immediately  fatal.  While  Andre  was  with 
Arnold,  the  Vultui^e  had  shifted  her  position,  in  consequence  of  an 
attack  from  some  artillery  on  sh  ^re,  and  was  gone  down  nearer  to 
New  York ;  thence  it  being  impracticable  for  Andre  to  return  in  the 
same  way  that  he  had  come,  he  Was  obliged  to  proceed  by  land.  In- 
volved in  such  circumstances  without  any  fault  of  his  own,  necessity 
compelled  him  to  employ  deception  for  his  extrication.  Hitherto  he 
had  worn  his  regimentals  $  now  dressing  himself  in  a  plain  suit,  he 
received  a  passport,  imder  the  name  of  John  Anderson,  by  which  he, 
on  horsebackt  passed  the  outposts.  Conceiving  himself  in  perfecl 
safety^  he  was  well  advanced  on  his  return,  when  three  militia  men 
meeting  him  on  the  road,  suddenly  seized  the  bridle,  and  interrogated 
him  whence  he  came.    Confused  at  so  unexpected  an  encounteri  be 
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answered /roffi  below:  be  immediatelj  recollected  hismistake,  but  too 
late  ;  tbe  suspicions  of  his  interrogators  were  rousedi  and  the^  insist- 
ed on  searching  him.    He  offered  his  purse  and  watch,  and  promised 
▼ery  high  rewards  if  they  would  suffer  him  to  depart :  but  all  was  un- 
availing;.  The  generous  Andre,  now  regardless  of  his  own  fate,  had 
no  anxiety  but  to  save.  Arnold  from  the  certain  destruction  that  await- 
ed him  when  the  contents  of  the  papers  should  be  made  known  to  the 
Americans.   This  object  he  effected  by  a  dexterous  stratagem  :  pro- 
ducing his  passport  from  that  general,  he  desired  that  he  might  be 
informed  of  his  seizure,  and  that  he  himself  should  be  detained  in  cus- 
tody until  Arnold's  orders  were  known.    The  captors  complying  with 
this  request,  a  message  was  sent  to  Arnold,  which,  announcing  the 
detention  of  John  Anderson,  induced  him,  as  Andre  desired  and  ex- 
pected, to  scfek  safety  by  flight.    He  escaped,  got  on  board  the  Vul- 
ture, and  repaired  to  New-York.    Andre  being  informed  that  Arnold 
was  out  of  reach  of  the  Americans,  avowed  himself  under  his  proper 
name  and  character.    Washington  having  now  returned,  Andre  wrote 
to  him,  detailing  the  circumstances  of  the  case.   Disregarding  every 
danger,  his  only  concern  was  to  prove  that  he  had  conducted  hiioself 
as  became  a  man  of  honour,  and  had  no  intention  to  be  within '  the 
American  lines,  nor  to  act  as  a  spyj  that  he  v^as  merely  the  agent  of 
a  negotiation,  in  which  neither  he  nor  his  employer  had  practised 
treachery,  or  done  any  thing  inconsistent  witb  the  laws  of  war.    He 
had  gone  upon  public  business  under  a  flag  of  truce,  dressed  in  his 
iiniform,  to  confer  with  the  commander  of  that  pott;  and  had,  with- 
out his  knowledge,  been  brought  within  the  American  lines.  His  sab- 
sequent  disguise  had  been  the  result  of  necessity*  not^  of  choice. 
Washington  appointed  a  board  of  general  officers  \o  take  cognizance 
of  the  case  ;  and  before  these  gentlemen  Andre  made  an  explanation, 
similar  in  substance  to  that  which  his  letter  to  Washington  had  con* 
tained,  but  much  more  copious  in  detail.  His  enemies  heard  with  ad- 
miration a  defence,  which  with  a  magnanimous  indifference  to  life, 
admitted  the  fact,  but  with  a  generous  regard  tQ  reputation,  vindicated 
the  motives.    The  American  board,  howevet,  confining  themselves  to 
the  literal  and  simple  fact  of  his  being  in  disguise  within  the  Ameri* 
can  lines,  instead  of  taking  into  consideration  all  the  concomitant  cir- 
cumstances, doQmed  the  gallant  Andre  to  suffer  death  as  a  spy.    The 
only  evidence  of  the  fact  was  Andre's  own  admission  :  not  only  hu- 
manity, but  justice  required,  that  his  own  evidence,  if  allowed  such 
weight  against  him,  should  also  be  allowed  in  his  favour;  and  that  his 
declaration  of  pure  intentions  ought  to  be  considered,  as  well  as  his 
acknowledgment  of  an  act  contrary  to  the  laws  of  wlar.   At  New  Tork, 
all  ranks,  from  a  sentinel  to  (he  Commander-in-chief,  felt  the  most 
poignant  concern  at  the  situation  of  the  unfortunate  captive,  whom 
they  respected  and  admired  ^s  an  officer,'  and  loved  and  esteemed  as 
a  man.   Sir  Henry  Clinton  employed  every  effort  to  save  so  valuable 
a  life  :  he  opened  a  correspondence  with  Washington  by  means  of  a 
flag  of  truce,  and  urged  every  motive  which  justice,  policy,  and  hu- 
manity could  suggest,  to  induce  a  remission  of  the  sentence.  Finding 
his  letters  ineffectual,  he  sent  out  general  Robertson  with  a  Bag,  to 
confer  upon  the  subject  with  any  officers  that  should  be  appointed  by 
general  Washington.    An  interview  took  place  between  general  Ro- 
bertson ant)  general  Greene^  who  had  been  president  of  the  court- 
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martial :  but  all  efforts  to  sare  the  unfortunate  Andre  were  unavaiU 
ing.  Andre  finding  his  doom  unavoidable,  wrote  a  most  pathetic  let" 
ter,  praying  that  he  might  not  die  the  death  of  a. common  malefactor, 
but  by  a  mode  more  befitting  a  soldier.  Even  this. small  boon  was  re* 
fused  to  a  generous  enemy,  by  the  inexorable  rigour  of  stern  repub- 
licanism. On  the  32d  of  October^  the  ill-fated  hero  met  his  death) 
with  a  composure,  serenity,  and  fortitude,  worthy  of  conscious  inno- 
cence suffering  unmerited  punishment. 

Thus  fell  the  gallant  Andre,  losing  his  life  for  loyalty  and  patriotically 
endeavouring  to  serve  his  king  and  country.  If  criminality  is  to  be  esti- 
mated by  intention,  he  was  put  to  death  without  any  proofs  of  guilty  de- 
sign, and  with  the  strongest  presumptions  of  ionocence.  Such  relentless, 
inhuman  rigour  could  answer  no  purpose  of  policy,  as  it  eertainly  neither 
enhanced  the  character,  nor  promoted  the  interest,  of  the  Americans ;  it 
was  evidently  the  effect  of  revenge^  and  of  revenge  foiled  in  its  princi- 
pal object.  Andre  suffered  for  the  defection  of  Arnold.  Had  that  gene- 
ral been  caught,  and  undergone  the  punishment  due  tO'  treachery,  the 
impartial  reader  would  not  perhaps  have  blamed  the  sentence,  and  might 
have  considored  that  as  justice  to  a  traitorous  friend,  which  he  must  re- 
probate as  cruelty  to  a  fair  and  generous  foe.* 

The  death  of  Andre,  which  Washington  could. have  easily  prevented, 
will  certainly  in  future'  ages  be  regarded  as  a  dark  spot  in  the  bright  cha- 
racter of  t^e  American  general.  Arnold  published  a  declaration  of  hia 
motives  for  leaving  the  service  of  America,  consisting  chiefly  of  invectives 
against  his. late  associates,  which,  whether  true  or  false,  had,  coming 
from  him,  the  less  weight,  that  the  character  of  the  Americans,  now  the 
object  of  his  reprobation,  was  identically  the  same  as  before,  when  the 
object  of  his  panegyric.  Winter  now  approaching,  and  tlie  count  de  Gui- 
chen  not  having  arrived  from  the  West  Indies,  both  parties,  afler  con- 
cluding an  agreement  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  retired  into  quarters. 
For  the  prevention  of  Guichen's  arrival  in  North  America,  we  are  to  find 
the  causes  in  the  transactions  of  the  West  Indies. 

Sir  George  Rodney  having,  as  we  have  seen,  left  Gibraltar  in  Febru- 
ary, and  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  had  arrived  at  St.  Lucia,  and  taken 
the  coqnmand  of  the  fleet  upon  the  leeward  island  station  by  the  latter  end 
of  March.  Just  previous  to  his  arrival,  M.  diB  Guichen,  with  twenty-five 
ships  of  the  line,  and  eight  frigates,  all  fhll  of  troops,  bad  paraded  for  se- 
veral days  before  that  island,  with  a  view  either  of  surprising  or  of  over- 
whelming the  British  force  by  their  great  superiority.  The  good  dispo-' 
sition  of  the  troops  made  by  geneml  Yaughan  and  of  the  ships  by  rear- 
admiral  Parker,  however,  fru»tmted  their  design.  Sir  George  Rodney, 
with  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  and  the  Centurion  of  fifty  guns,  followed 
the  French  fleet  into  Martinique,  and  offered  tham.battle ;  but  the  ene- 
my, notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  their  numbers,  would  not  venture 
to  engage.  To  entice  the  enemy  to  leave  the  harbour,  the  British  ad- 
miral retired  to  Gross  klet  Bay  in  St.  Lucia,  leaving  awift  sailing  fiigates 
to  watch  theirjmotions,  and  convey  to  him  intelligence.  On  the  16th  of 
April,  Guichen  sailed  with  his  fleet ;  the  following  day  Rodney  came  in 
sight  of  the  enemy  late  in  the  evening,  and  found  them  disposed  to  avoid 
an  engagement    H«  watched  them  with  such  vigilance  as  to  prevent 
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their  escape.  The  next  mocning,  the-French  admiral  made  very  master* 
\y  dispositions  for  avoiding  an  engagement :  this  the  British  command- 
er counteracted  ivith  equal  nautical  skill  and  professiond  ability,  which  at 
last  rendered  a  battle  unavoidable. 

In  forming  the  line  of  battle,  the  long  established  mode  was,  when 
fleets  were  nei^rly  equal  in  number,  to  oppose  sMp  to  ship,  by  which 
means  superior  force  and  seamanship  prevuited,  without  any  extraordina- 
ry efforts  of  naval  ability  or  conduct.  Rodney  possessed  not  only  that 
professional  experience,  guided  by  whicb  brave  men  fight  m  the  .way  in 
which  brave  men  have  fought  before,  but  a  comprehensive  genius,  which 
couM  adopt  measures  to  existing  cases,  and  leave  precedent  when  novel- 
ty tended  more  effectually  to  seture  the  obj'ect.  The  enemy  being  con- 
siderably supenor  in  number,*  he  proposed  not  to  attack  the  whole  at 
once,  but  with  all  his  fdrc^e  to  bear  down  on  a  part  of  theirs,  so  that  by 
mastering  one  division,  he  might  easily  overpower  the  rest.*  For  that 
purpose  he  directed  his  van  to  attack  the  hindmost,  ships  of  the  enemy's 
centre,  and  tbe  remainder  of  his  fleet  the  rear.  He  also  made  a  gene- 
ral signal  to  his  ships  to  lie  close  to  the  enemy,  and  take  example  by  tbe 
admiral.  His  fleet  being  in  .the  proper  position  for  engorging  the  enemy, 
according  to  the  plan  which  be  had  arranged,  he  made  the  signal  for  eve- 
ry ship  to  attack  her  opposite  in  the  enemy's  line.  The  contmander  of 
his  van  most  ship,  a  gentleman  thorbughiy  experienced  in  the  precedent- 
ed  mode  of  tactics,  misconceived  the  admiral's  meaning,  and  supposed 
his  orders  to  be  to  steer  towards  the  vanmost  ship  of  the  enemy.  This 
misapprehension  communicating  itself  to  the  succeeding  ships,  tended  to 
disconcert  the  masterly  design  of  the  admiral.  His  orders  were  not  ful* 
ly  regarded  in  another  particular :  he  had  given,  and  had  been  obliged  to 
repeat  his  sign'al  for  lying  close  -to  the  enemy.  Several  ships  of  his  fleet 
kept  at  so  great  a  distance,  as  not  to  second  and  support  the  admiral. 
The  admiraVs  own  ship,  however,  and  some  others,  did  very  great  exe- 
cution ;  but  the  deviation  from  his  orders,  both  as  to  plan  and  nearness, 
prevented  a  decisive  issue  to  an  engagement,  for,  and  in  which  the  com- 
mander had  used  every  efibrt  of  design  and  executioh  which  could  lead 
to  victory. 

The  French  fleet  was  beaten  from  the  s^ene  of  action :  Rt)dney  pur- 
sued them  as  soon  as  the  crippled  state  of  the  ships  that  had  engaged  ac- 
cording to  his  orderi^,  and  the  arrival  of  others  in  their  proper  position, 
permitted.  Such  despatch  was  usedto  repair  the  damaged  ships,  that 
on  the  20th  they  again  descried  the  enemy,  but  not  in  sufllcient  time  to 
prevent  them  from  taking  refuge  under  Gaudaloupe.  In  the  beginning 
of*May,  the  French  fleet  again  sailed  ;  and  on  the  10th,  it  was  seen  by 
the  British  a  few  leagues  to  windward.  The  enemy  having  the  advan- 
tage of  the  wind,  were  able  either  to  hazard  or  to  avoid  an  engagement 
at  pleasure,  but  chose  the  latter  alternative.     Rodney  endeavoured  to 

^  The  examiner  of  the  naval  tactics  whieh  Bodney  introduced,  and  which  be 
himself  in  the  laat  war,  and  others  in  the  present,  have  practised  with  such  terri- 
ble effect  and  glorious  succeas,  will  see  that  it  proceeded  on  the  same  principle 
that  regulated  the  military  tactics  formed  and  exercised  by  the  illustrious  Frede- 
rick ;  ahd  which  produced  the  systems  and  movements  of  the  Uacedoniin  Philip, 
arid  his  preceptor  Epaminondas.  The  battle  of  Leuctra  was  gained  by  tbe  master- 
ly skill  of  the  Theban  hero  directing  his  whole  force  on  a  part  of  the  enemy's  with 
such  disposition  and  ooropaotn^ss  as  to  break  their  line.  See  description  of  tbe 
battle  of  JUeuctra,  Gitlies's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  ili.  p.  368. 
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gain  the  lee-gage,  but  was  not  able  to  succeed.  By  feigning  flight,  on 
the  ISthy  he  had  almost  drawn  the  enemy  to  battle ;  but  after  a  partial 
cannonade  between  the  extreme  ships  of  the  respective  fleets,  the  ene- 
my retired  without  a  general  battle.  On  the  19th,  admiral  Rodney  en- 
deavoured to  turn  the  fleet  of  the  enemy ;  and  from  hb  movements  both 
parties  became  so  entangled  as  to  render  a  conflict  unavoidable  between 
the  iiritish  van  and  the  enemy's  rear.  The  enemy  having  sufiered  con- 
siderable loss,,  bore  away  to  Martinique.  Bodney  repaired  to  Carlisle 
Bay  in  Barbadoes,  to  reflt  his  shattered  ships.  In  these  conflicts  the 
French  evinced  themselves  considerably  improved  in  naval  warfare,  and 
our  ships  were  much  damaged  io  the  repeated  encounters  ;^  but  the  very 
object  of  their  improved  attack  manifested  conscious  inferiority.  Their 
chief  purpose  was  to  aim  at  pur  rigging,  and  thereby  avoid  close  fight, 

WHICH  UNIFORM  EXPERIENCE  HiTS  TAUGHT  EVERT  OPPONENT  OF  THE  EN- 
GLISH NAVr  TO  SHUN,  IF  THEY  WOULD  AVOID  DESTRUCTION.       Spain  sent 

a  considerable  naval  force  to  join  her  ally  in  the  .West  Indies ;  and  thus 
recruited,  the  Bourbon  fleet  amounted  to  thirty-six  ships  of  the  line,  a 
force  that  apparently  must  be  able  to  ovei^whelmlhe  British  West  Indicfi; 
but  this  ostensible  accession  of  strength  proved  eventual  weakness :  the 
Spanish  troops  were  too  much  crowded  on  board  their  transports  :  that 
circumstance  co-operating  with  the  length  of  the  voynf:o,  the  change  of 
climate  and  diet,  and  above  all,  their  peculiar  laziness  and  want  of  clean- 
liness, the  whole  of  those  combined  causes  generated  a  mortal  and  con- 
tagious distemper,  which  first  infecting  their  own  sei^nien,  at  lcn<];th 
spread,  though  not  entirely  with  so  fatal  an  effect,  through  the  Frrnch 
fleet  add  land  forces.  The  pestilential  disease  still  continuing,  prevent- 
ed the  French  from  profiting  by  their  fleet.  The  Spanish  admiral  j)ro- 
•eeded  to  the  westwardt  and,  having  parted  with  the  Fcench  at  St.  Do- 
mingo, went  on  to  the  Uavannah.  Besides  the  infectious  disorder,  there 
appeared  to  be  a  want  of  concert  between  the  armaments  of  the  two  al- 
lies, which  very  greatly  obstructed  their  schemes,  for  annoying  Britain. 
Part  of  the  French  plan  of  operations  had  been,  aAer  the  expected  reduc- 
tion of  the  British  power  in  the  West  Indies  by  the  combined  forces, 
that  their  fleet  should  proceed  to  New* York,  and  in  conjunction  witii 
the  Americans  and  the  French  ships  and  army,  who  were  tliere  be- 
fore, should  capture  New- York,  and  drive  the  British  from  Ameri- 
ca. But  aAer  the  first  of  these  projects  had  failed,  Guichen  con- 
sidering his  fornier  disappointments,  the  present  state  of  his  army,  of  his 
ships  and  men,  found  the  expedition  utterly  impracticable,  and  proceeded 
directly  to  Europe.  Rodney,  aware  of  the  original  design,  and  on  the 
departure  of  Guichen  conceiving  that  he  was  bound  for  New-York,  sail- 
ed himself  for  the  same  place,  where  he  thought  his  assistance  would  be 
so  much  wanted ;  hut  finding  his  services  not  necessary  in  that  quarter, 
he  returned  in  the  close  of  the  year  to  St.  Luc4a.  Besides  the  opern- 
tions  between  the  fleets  of  the  belligerent  pow.ers  during  this  campaign, 
various  conflicts  took  place  among  single  ships,  both  in  £urope  and  the 
West  Indies,  which  did  signal  honour  to  the  courage  and  skill  of  both 
parties,  but  in  the  result  of  every  action  manifested  the  superiority  of  Bri- 
tain upon  her  own  element. 
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CHAP.  XXVi.    • 


Proceedinfi^s  agAinst  ihc  rioters.— Lojcd  Loughborough'f  ch«rge  to  the  grand  ju- 
ry—difference  of  opinion  on  the  construction  of  Edward  llL'a  treason  atAtutc 
— leeal  autiiorities  not  alto^ther  conformable  to  stulutory  definition— literal 
and  free  interpreters  of  statutcs^lord  Loughborough  follows  high  authorities. 
— ^No  grounds  forsthe  charge  of  rigorous  severity  agaist  the  rioters.— Political 
eficctaof  the  riots.— General  election— contest  for  Westminster.— Mr.  Fox  is 
chosen  on  the  tOth  of  October,  which  thenceforward  ia  consecrated  to  anniver- 
sary celebration.— Continental  affairs— the  character  of  Joseph  opens---he  as- 
pires  at  the  possession  of  Bavaria — is  opposed  by  Frederick.— Hostilities  be- 
tween  Prussia  and  Austrhi— are  terminated  oy  the  peace  of  Teschcn— Continen- 
tal powers  are  jealous  of  British  commercial  and  naval  g^reatness.- Conduct  of 
KuBsia— armed  neutrality — real  objects  of.— State  and  intevcst  of  Hollands — 
Holland  favours  the  revolted  colonies— remonstrances  of  Britain. — ^Discovery 
of  a  treaty  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Americans— rupture  with  Holland— the 
Dutch  iTre  the  aggressors. — Meeting  of  parliament — choice  of  a  speaker— King's 
speech. — Mr.  Fox's  plan  of  attack  against/ninisters— he  begins  with  charges 
against  lord  Sandwich— his  motion  concerning  the  appointment  of  air  Hugh 
Palliser. — Mr.  Burke  resumes  his  plan  of  economical  refoitn. — ^Beginnings  of 
lord  Chatham's  second  son,  Mr.  William  Pitt.— The  celebrated  comic  poet. 
Sheridan^  turns  his  extraordinary  talents  to  politics. — India  affairs  are  exten- 
sively conaidered  in  parliament — ^tw«  committees  of  Inquinr  are  appointed — 
one  has  for  ijs  chairman  Mr.  Henry  Dundaa. — Questions  for  future  deliberation 
respecting  India,  proposed  by  lord  North.— Petitions  from  counties  for  redress 
of  grievances. — Different  opinions  of  Messrs^  Fox  and  Burke  on  the  marriage 
law. — Supplies.— Extravagant  terms  of  the  not/ed  loan  of  twelve  milltons. — 
Lord  North,  incorrupt  himself,  permits  wasteful  corruption  in  others— ineffica*- 
cy,in  arduous  situational  of  talents  and  benevolent  dispcMtiona^  without  firm- 
ness of  resolution.— Session  rises* 

.  Two  iotemal  subject^  principally  attracted  the  poblic  atteation  during 
the  recesa  of  1780 ;  the  trial  of  the  rioterg  and  the  general  election.  Per- 
sons accused  of  tumults  committed  within  the  county  of  Middlesex  and 
the  city  of  London,  were  arraigned  at  Hicks's  hidl ;  and  bills  being  found 
for  felony,  either  in  robbery  or  arson,  they  were  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
The  judge  had  not  thought  it  necessary,  in  addressing  the  grand  jury,  to 
be  peculiarly  minute  in  explaining  the  law  applicable  to  crimes  which 
came  so  frequently  under  their  consideration ;  and  though  well  adapted 
to  his  view  of  the  subject,  the  charge  deliyered  no  doctrines  that  particti* 
larly  deserve  historical  record.  £ighty-five  persons  being  indicted,  for- 
ty-three were  acquitted,  and  forty-two  capitally  convicted ;  but  of  the  con- 
demned, twelve  obtained  mercy.^ 

For  trying  persons  alleged  to  have  committed  outrages  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  a  special  commission  was  appointed  to  sit  at  St  Margaret's 
Hill  in  the  Borough ;  and  the  first  nominee  was  Alexander  Wedderbumi 
who  was  recently  promoted  to  be  lord  cbief  justice  of  the  common  pleas, 
and  called  to  the  house  of  peers  by  the  title  of  lord  Loughborough.  The 
persons  here  presented  were  accused  of  treason,  and  the  judge  deUvered 
to  the  grand  jury  a  charge,  which  the  magnitude  of  the  crime  imputed, 

*'See  Aimaal  Kegiiter,  1799 1  Apptndiz  to  Chroniele,  p.  STl— S77. 
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the  doctrines  promulgated,  the  high  character  of  the  speaker,  and  the 
splendid  oratory  of  this  exertion,  combined  in  very  strongly  impreBsing  ott 
the  public  attention. 

The  learned  reader  must  know  that  a  very  material  difference  subsists 
between  the  law  of  treason  as  it  is  expressed  by  the  statute  of  Ednard 
in.  on  the  pne  hand,  and  on  the  other  interpreted  by  lawyers  and  judges^* 
The  .two  chief  species  contained  4n  the  celebrated  law  of  Edward  are,  to 
compass  or  intend  the. king's  death;  or  to  levy  war  agAinst  his  person  and 
government  But  lawyers,  partly  desirous  of  paying  court  to  the  sove* 
reign,  and  pSrtly  convinced  that  such  narrow  Hnaitations  of  legal  definition 
may  oAen  screen  enormaus  guilt,  had  introduced  a  greater  latitude. 
They  observed,  that  if  a  maq  should  enter  into  a  conspiracy  for  rebellion, 
fix  a  correspondence  with-  foreign  powers  for  that  purpose,  or  even  plot 
the  overthrow  of  the  existing  constitution,  if  he  was  detected,  and  no  re- 
bellion or  insurrection  ensued,  by  the  letter  of  tins  statute,  he  could  not  • 
be  convicted  of  treason.  To  prevent  this  inconvenience  they  had  com- 
monly laid  their  indictment  for  intending  the  death  of  the  king,  and  4iad 
produced  the  intention  of  rebellion  as  a  proof  of  the  other  intention,  and 
thus  confounded  the  two  species  of  treason,  which  the  statute  hud  accu- 
rately distinguished  ;t  wfiereas  the  law  had  made  only  one  kind  of  tn/en- 
Uonal  treason,  a  purpose  to  put  the  king  to  death ;  the  lawyers  had  made 
two,  a  design  to  levy  war  or  rebel.  It  was  frequently  alleged,  that  by  such 
an  inrerpretation,  lawyers  and  judges  assuming  to  themselves  a  legisla- 
tive authority,  which  is  not  vested  ii^  them  by  the  constitution  of  their 
country,  exercised  it  in  extending  penal'  law,  and  pondering  designs  capi- 
tal that  wer^  not  legally  criminal.  ,  The  object  of  this  constructive  inter- 
pretation was  no  doubt  so  far  laudable;  in  estimating  criminality,  they 
proposed  to  take  into  the  account,  moral  depravity  and  pelitical  mischief, 
and  to  provide  against  new- devices  of  flagitious  ingemiity ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  admission  of  such' constructions  might  be  abused  to  the 
most  oppressive  and  tyrannical  purposes.  |  There  were  always  in  Rome,§ 
and  have  been  and  are  in  England,  two  classes  of  interpreters  of  law,  the 
Kterai  and  the  free  ^  .or,  in  the  language  of  professional  men,  the  arru- 
era  from  law  and  from  equity.  ||  Persons  early  instructed  in  the  civil  law 
have  more  frequently  belonged  to  the  latter  elass  than  the  former.  This, 
was  the  case  with  lord  Loughborough,  who  has,  on  all  great  questions, 
shown  himself  a  liberal  ratherthan  a  literal  interpreter.  *  He  in  this  charge- 
proceeded  according  to  the  practice  of  lawyers,  and  opinions  of  judges  ; 
and  on  this  sanction  he  .supported  the  constructive  doctrine,  instead  of 
the  precise  definition)  of  legislature.  Arguing  pn  the  aulhorily  of  For- 
tescue,  sii:  Matthew  Hale, -and  other  luminaries  of  judicial  history,  be 
stated,  that  every  insurrection  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  law,  is  ih^ 

•  See  Blackatone,  toI.  iv.  p.  74 — 93. 

f  Mostof  these  observminni  are  either  eztriioCed  from,  or  suggested  by  Hume's  ' 
account  of  the  trial  of  lord  "KusKe.l. 

i  The  danger  of  (departure  from  establFshed  law,  to  puniah  even  the  most  atro. 
cious  culprits,  is  perhaps  no  where  more  ably  exhibited,  than  in  Cxsar's  speech 
on  the  discotery  of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  as  presented  by  Salhist. 

4  See  Gibbon's  account  of  the  Sabinianf»anu  I'roculelan^  in  iiis  view  of  the  Jus- 
tinian code.    Vol.  vi. 

I  In  the  parting;  %iew  of  the  illustrious  \fani>iTc1d,  I  endeavour  to  state  the  se- 
parate and  comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  these  two  modes  of  in« 
terpretation. 
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tended  against  the  person  of  the  king,  be  it 'to  dethrone*  or  imprison  bim« 
or  \o  oblige  him  to  alter  his  measures  of  government,  or  to  remove  evil 
coilnsellors  from  about  bim,  amounts  to  levying  war  within  the  sta- 
tute, whether  attended  with  the  pomp  and  circumstances  of  open  war  or 
not ;  and  eyery  conspiracy  to  levy  war  for  these  purposes,  though  not 
treason  within  the  clause  of  levying  war,  is.  yet  an  overt  act  within  the 
other  clause  of  compassing  the  king^s  de^th.  Some  lawyers  contended, 
that  it  was  not  consistent  with  legal  propriety,  to  rest  opinions  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  judges,  when  they  cdntravened  an  express  statute ;  and 
that  the  substitution  of  a  judge's  opinion  for  the  enactment  of  a  legisla- 
tive assembly,  was  changing  judges  into  lawgivers. 

The  judge  did  not  .escape  without  censure  for  the  doctrines  which  hia 
address  contained ;  and  persons  who  hastily  examined  his  conduct,  deem- 
ed him  severe  and  sanguinary ;  but  for  that  blame  just  grounds  are  not 
to  be  found  either  in  his  charge  or  proceedings.  Whether  it  be  constitu- 
tionally right  that  treason  ik  to  be  ascertained  by  judicial  interpretation, 
it  is  historically  true  that  such  has  been  the  mode  usually  adoptee)  by  the 
most  reputed  judges  on  criminal  trials :  lord  Loughborough  therefore 
merely  applied  the  rules  and  followed  ^he  example  of  his  eminent  prede- 
cessors.. As  the  insurrection  had  been  very  atrocious,  severe  punish- 
ment was  a  requisite  sacrifice  te  justice,  order  and  tranquillity ;  bnt  so 
far  was  the  judge  from  the  superfluous  rigour  which  was  imputed  to  him, 
that  he  recommended  to  mercy  such  of  the  guilty  as  had  extentiatingcir- 
rtimstances  in  their  favour.  It  may  be  farther  observed,  that  whether 
the  construction  of  the  judge  concerning  the  guilt  of  a  conspiracy  to  levj 
war  were  or'  were  not  just,  no  one  was  condemned  who  had  not  been 
found  guilty  of  actual  insurrection  and  rebellion  against  the  ]&rng  and  go- 
vernment. His  constructive  treason  therefore  produced  no  efibcts  to  the 
accused,  which  would  not  have  arisen  from  ihe  most  rigid  interpretation. 
Forty-thVee  were  tried,  of  whom  twenty-six  were  found  guilty  and  the 

rest,  acquitted,  t' 

The  riots,  which  were  thus  efiectually  suppressed,  really  strengthen- 
ed administration :  the  scenes  of  enormity  which  vwere.  exhibited  in  the 
metropolis  struck  men  with  horror,  and  by  a  natural,  though  an  errone- 
ous efiect,^  inspired  a  general  dread  of  popular  meetings,  however  legal 
or  peaceable.  .These  dispositions  reached  to  the  country  meetings,  pe- 
titions, and  associations,  and  consequently  to  all  applications  for  redress 
of  grievance,  and  schemes  for  a  reform  in  parliament  • 

The  capture  of  Charleston,  of  which  the  news  arrived  soon  after  the 
riots,  tended  to  erase  the  memory  of  pMt  disappointments  in  the  war, 
and  to  revive  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  speedy  subjugation  of  the  colo- 
nies. The  victory  of  Rodney,  which  had  opened  the  naval  campaign* 
succeeded  by  the  stationary  inaction  of  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  in 
Europe,  joined  to  the  little  achievements  of  their  mighty  force  in  the 
West  Indies,  gratified  the  national  pride  and  cherished  the  hopes  thai 
the  house  of  Bpurbon  would  severely  pay  for  the  temerity  of  the  attempt 
to  wrest  from  Britain  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  Many  who  formerly  re* 
probated  the  war,  and  condemned  the  measures  and  principled  in  which 
it  originated,  forgot  their  disapprobation  when  they  saw  or  thought  that 

*  5vee  charge.  Annual  Register^  1780,  p,  981. 
t  See  Anntial  Keg^^trr,  1780,  p.  285.-?8r. 
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it  was  likely  to  have  a  prosperous  issue ;  and  the  influence  and  authority 
of  the  crown' were  more  spread,  and  betted  fixed  than  they  had  been  for 
several  years.  In  this  state  of  things,  and  disposition  of  the  people,  mi- 
nisters conceived  (he  season  peculiarly  favourable  to  a.  new  election. 
The  parliament  had  lilready  sitten  six  years,  and  if  it  cpntinued  to  the 
seventh,  at  the  expiration  6f  that  time  circumstances  might  be  by  no 
means  so  auspicious.  Having  resolved  on  the  measure,  they  gave  no 
intimation  of  their  intention,  until  they  thought  it  ripe  for  execution;  but 
their  plan  being  matured,  on  the  Ist  of  September  a  proclamation  was  is- 
sued for  dissolving  the  parliament.  Besides  the  prevalence  of  a  spirit 
so  favorable  to  the  ministerial  party,  there  was  another  circumstance 
which  tended  to  promote  their  success  in  the  new  eje^ion :  various 
members  of  opposition,  tired  with  long  disappointmenf,  began  to  consi- 
der their  efforts  useless,,  and  determined  to  decline  being  candidates  for 
again  sitting  in  the  legislature.  From  these  different  causes,  the  elec- 
tion of  1780  afforded  much  fewer  disputes  than  any  which  had  taken 
place  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign.  Among  the  most  warmly  con- 
tested was  the  city  ^f  Westminster,  for  which  two  candidates  contended, 
lord  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Fox,  and  the  great  champion  of  opposition  was 
elected  by>a  numerous  majority  on  the  10th  of  October,  a  day  ever  since 
deemed  worthy  of  anniversary  celebration  by  those  politicians  who  identify 
the  conduct  of  the  orator  with  the  principles  of  the  British  constitutioBi 
and  consecrated  to  remembrance  as  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  modem 
whiggtsm  triumphant  The  new  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  on 
the  31st  of  October;  but  before  our  narrative  follows  its  deliberations, 
it  must  exhibit  a  short  view  of  foreign  interests  and  affairs',  which  relating 
to  Britain^  very  early  occupied  its  attention  and  •deliberation. 

Though  Britain,  during  the  American  war,  haid  less  connexion  with 
continental  powers  than  at  any  other  period' of  this  Fast  century,  yet  her 
contest  with  her  colonies  was  a  subject  of  the  most  interesting  concern 
to  the  neighbouring  nations.  During  a  great  part  of  the- war,  tranquillity 
prevailing  in  the  northern  arid  eaMern  states  of  Eiirope,  allowed  diem 
an  almost  undivided  attentibn  to  the  contest  between  Britain  and  Amen- 
ca.  The  only  interruption  of  the  peace  of  Germany  and  Russia  arose 
from  a  dispute  about  the  electorate  of  Bavaria.  The  king  of  Prussia  had 
in  a  few  years  improved  his  share  of  the  -Polish  spoils  to  the  highest  ad- 
vantage, and  greatly  meliorated  the  condition  of  recent  as  well  as  here- 
ditary subjects  :  indeed^  though  his  warmest  admirers  must  admit  ihat 
his  ambition  ofien  violated  justice  in  acquiring  dominions,  his  severest 
enemies 'must  allow,  that  he  rendered  his  acquisitions  more  beneficial, 
.and  their  inhabitants  happier,  than  he  found  thejtiivhen  they  became  sub- 
jects to  his  government.  The  emperor  Joseph  was  equally  ambitious, 
but  much  inferior  in  wisdom  of  plan,  or  in  steadiness  of  execution.  On 
the  death  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  this  prince  attempted  to  revive  obso- 
lete claims  to  the  reversion  of  his  dominions ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  1778, 
actually  marched  troops  towards  Milnicl^,  add  dispossessed  the  elect- 
or palath>e,  the  real  heir,  of  the  whole  of  that  territory.  Frederick  justly 
considered  this  step  as  a  violation  6f  the  Germanic  constitution,  and  de- 
t(&rmined  without  delav  to  resist  such  an  encroachment.  He  knew  that 
notwithstanding  his  alliance  with  Austria,  cemented  by  the  recent  affiance 
of  the  royal  families,  France  would  regard  with  jealousy  such  an  acces- 
sion to  the  emperor^s  power ;  but  engaged  in  schemes  of  maritime  «g* 
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grandia&eroent>  would  not  employ  way  e&ctual  efforts.  He  himself  tbere> 
fore  saw  that  the  protection  of  Bavaria  must  rest  chiefly  en  his  policy  and 
power ;  and  before  he  would  interrupt  the  improvement  of  his  kingdom 
by  drawing  the  sword,  he  tried  negotiation,  opened  a  .correspondence 
with  the  emperor,  and  professed  a  disposition  to.  listen  to  his  claims,  to 
learn  their  extent  and  validity,  and  to  admit  them  if  they  should  prove 
well  founded.  The  Austrian  pretensions  were  so  very  weak,  that  even 
the  ability  of  Kaunitz  could  not  render  them  plausible,  or  prevent  easy 
refutation*  The  empress  queen,  evidently  convinced  that  her  son's  de- 
mands were  ill  founded^  and  that  asAertion  would  he  impolitic,  was  paci- 
fically dii^po^ed,  but  her  son  was  resolved  to  maintain  them  by  force,  and 
encouraged  in  his  obstinacy  by  his  ministers,  who  chose  to  worship  the 
rifling  sun.  Frederick  engaged  the  emj^ress  Catharine  to  second  his  op- 
position to  the  aspiring  views  of  Joseph,  and  convinced  her  that  it  was 
the  interest  of  the  ttussians  to  hinder  the  emperor,  who  was  only  enti- 
tled to  be  the  first  prince  in  Germany,  from  governing  that  great  empire 
with  despotic  authority.  Finding  tltat  the  Austrian  prince  bad.  collected 
large  bodies  of  troops  t>om,  Italy,  Flanders,  and  Hungary,  in  Bohemia, 
he  drew  a  no  less  formidable. force  to  his  own  frontiers.  Joseph,  in  a 
letter,  endeavoured  to  justify  his  claims -by  arguments ;  but  soon  finding, 
in  the  answer  of  Frederick,  that  he  bad  to  contend  with  a  logician  very 
superior  to  himself,  he  wds  mortified,  and  sent  an  angry  reply,  expressing 
his  disposition  to  take  a  lessonfrom  Frederick  in. the  art  of  war.*  To  ihta 
effusion  of  galled  pride,  the  hero  sent  a  wise,  temperate,  and  firm  answer;t 
and  finding  hostilities, unavoidable,  with  his  usual. ability  he  formed  a 
comprehensive  scheme  to  annoy  his  antagonist  in  variojis  quarters ;  with 
his  usual  rapidity  he  commenced  his  operations,  and  esfablisbcd  a  deci- 
sive superiority  over  the  arms,  of  Joseph.  Catharine  meanwhile,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  influenoe  in  the  empire  by  espousing  its  cause,  sent  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops  to  join  Frederick.  Maria  Theresa  strongly 
urged  ber  son  to  peace ;  but  having  conceived  the  hopes  of  rekindling 
the  war  between  Turkey  and  Russiai,  and  thus  having  himself  only  to 
contend  with  Prussia,  he  would  listen  to  no  proposals.  At  last,  however, 
in  spring  1779,  learning  that  Russia  had  entirely  composed  her  dificren- 
CGs  with  Turkey,  and  was  preparing  a  great  armyto  co-operate  with  Fre- 
derick, he  becarne  accessible  to  paci^d  propositions.  A  congress  was 
held  at  Teschcn :  Frederick,  equally  triumphnnt  in  the  cabinet  as  in  the 
field,  without  ostentatiously  dictating,  actually  framed  the  terms.  Joseph 
acknowledged  the  right  of  the  elector  palatine  as  heir  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Bavaria,  renounced  his  claims,  and  vhtually  confessed  that  he  had 
been  disturbing  the  peace  of  Germany  without  tenable  grounds.  Commer- 
cial advantages  in  the  last  century  transcended  not  only  the  experience, 
but  even  the  imagination  of  former  times*  and  rendered  the  formation 
and  extension  of  mercantile  establishments,  and  a  marine  force,  one  or 
the  primary  objects  of  policy  with  European  nations :  a  natural,  though 
not  a  wise  concomitant  of  the  deaire  of  such  a  source  of  benefit,  is  jea- 
lousy of  a  state  that  possesses  it  in  a  superior  degree.  Envying  tlie  pre- 
eminence of  Britain,  maritime  potentates  anxiously  beheld  the  progress 
of  a  quarrel  by  which  tlicy  conceived  her  naval  superiority  must  be  con- 

•  Gtlties's  Kpc<lcrick,  p.  4*6. 

t  Frederick's  manifestu,  aiaie  papers,  July  7,  \7tB. 
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stdembly  impaired.  The  most  powerful  of  these  states  formed  the  vm^ 
hope  of  dispossessing  Britain  of  her  supremacy,  and  with  that  view^  hj 
unprovoked  aggression,  involved  us  in  war.  The  other  naval  states  did 
not  openly  combine  with  the  house  of  Bourbon,  but  secretly  fiivoured 
both  those  nations,  and  the  colonies  revoked  from  Britain.  Deeply  in* 
debted  to  this  country  for  maritime  support  and  accommodation  during 
her  war  with  Turkey,  Russia  had  been  among  the  first  to  act  hosttlely 
herself,  and  encouraged  others  to  enmity. 

By  the  received  law  of  nations  in  modem  Europe,  when  a  War  broke  out 
between  any  of  the  powers,  on  the  one  hand  neutral  states  were  not  to  be  in- 
terrupted in  their  general  trade  with  the  belligerent  parties,  but  on  the  othor 
hand  were  to  convey  to  neither,  naval  or  military  stores*  Runria>  Den* 
mark,  Sweden,  -and  Holland,  entered  into  an  association  for  promoting  a 
scheme  which  altered  the  public  law  concerning  the  right  of  neutral  states 
to  convey  Warlike  stores.  This  was  the  treaty  concluded  at  Copenhagen  on 
the  19th  of  Jiily,  1780-,  under  the  name  of  the  armkd  n^utiui^itt.*  The 
professed  object  of  this  corabipatien'  was  to  protect,  by  an  armed  feroe» 
every  speciea  of  neutral  trade..  The  treaty  set  out  with  declaring,  that 
the  contracting  parties  entertained  the  most  cordial  amity  for  the  several 
belligerent  powers,  and  professed  the  strictest  impartiahty.  It  declared, 
they  would  carry  on  no  contraband  trade :  but  narrowed  this  definition 
into  literal  inte^retation,  and  designedly  omitted  the  spirit  and  object 
They  founded  the  asserted  privilege  of  carrying  what  commodities  they 
chose  to  the  warring  powers,  not  upon  the  existiik?  law^op  nations, 
but  upon  naturtiUright I  neutral  ships  were  not  to  be  searched  without  a 
material  and  well  grounded  cause,  of  which  the  contracting  parties  were 
to  be  the  sole  judges.  The  associated  powers  engaged  to  protect  neu^ 
tral  trade,  and  reciprocally,  severally,  and  jointly,  to  maintain  a  force  for 
that  purpose.  They  declared,  that  an  injury  done  to  any  one  of  them  as 
a  neutral  trader,  should  he  accounted  an  injury  done  to  all;  and  that,  both 
jointly  and  severally,  unless  it  was  redressed,  they  should  issue  orders 
for  reprisals.  The  association  wlis  to  continue  during  the  war,  and 
should  notify  to  the  belligerent  powers  the  existence  of  the  treaty,  its 
objects,  and  their  resolutions  to  employ  force  for  itft  support.  Every 
person  acquainted  with  the  maritime  force  and  situation  of  the  several 
nations,  clearly  perceived  that  this  plan,  ostensibly  impartial,  was  really 
meant  to  injure  Britain.-  As  the  principal  articles  of  warlike,  especially 
naval  stores,  came  from  Norway  arid  the.  Baltic,  Englaiid,  from  biBr. local 
situation,  had  the  means  of  intercepting  such  commodities  much  more 
than  her  southern  enemies ;  she  had  also  a  superior  maritime  force ;  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  naval  stores  could  be  carried  into  Britain 
in  her  ships,  Uian  to  Spain,  or  even  to  France,  in  their  ships  i  the  con** 
veyance  of  stores,  thereifore,  in  neutral  bottoms^  was  a-^ater  advantage 
to  her  enemies  than  to  Britain;  they  would  reap  the  beneficial  fruits  from 
the  neutral  association^  while  Britain  would  lose  in  the  same  proportion 
that  her  enemies  gained.  The  contracting  parties  could  not  but  see  that 
this  compact  was  injurious  to  Britain,  therefore  their  intentions  must 
have  been  inimical. 

Britain  considered  this  convention  as  a  proof  of  unfriendly  dispoaitioiia 
and  designs  in  all  the  parties;  but  a  variety  of  other  causes  oonrinned  to 

*  See  slate  papers,  July  1780. 
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aggravate  herdtsplea^re  towards  the  United  Proviaces.  That  the  reader 
may  have  a  complete  view  of  the  .dispute  between  Great  Britain  and 
HoUandy  it  is  necessary  to  consider,  not  only  recent,  but  distant  portions 
gf  history,  as  the  proximate  causes  of  quarrel  originaited  in  very  remote 
circumstances*  From  the  first  estabtishmerit  of  the  Dutch  common- 
wealth, two  parties  existed  which  alteraately  predominated.  The  one 
consisted  of  the  adherents  of  the  princes  of  Orange,  the  first  champioBs 
and  successful  vindicators  of  their  rights  and  liberties;  the  other,  of 
those  who  either  by  birth  inhetited,  or  by  fortune  or  merit  acquired,  rank 
and  influence.  Gratitude  for  recent  delivery  was  about  to  confer  on 
William  I.  prince  of  Orange,  a  limited  herecUtary  sovereignty,  when  as^ 
aassinatton  prevented  the  design  from  being  accomplished.f  Maurice, 
his  son  and  successor  in  the  stadtholdership,  being  then  a  boy,  could  not 
profit  by  the  occasion  while  it  lasted,  and  notwithstanding  the  splendour 
of  his  subsequent  exploits,  the  services  which  he  performed,  and  the 
jlrosperity  and  glory  to  which  he  raiised  the  repnblic,  was  tiever  able 
to  recover  the  opportunity.  He  and  his  successors  naturally  looked 
back  with  regret  to  that  sovereignty  which  they  had  almost  obtained, 
and  endeavoured  to  enlarge  to  the  utmost  exteoH  their  official  powers  as 
stadtholders.  The  principal  citizens,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  grown 
up  along  with  the  fortune  of  the  state,  not  only  opposed  their  designs, 
but  endeavoured  to  limit  their  power,  which  they  considered  as  becoming 
dangerous  to  public  liberty,  and  inimical  to  the  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution. The  bitterness  of  such  a  contest-  soon  effitced  from  the  minds 
of  the  nobles  all  the  signal  beneQts  which  had  been  cohferred  on  the 
state  by  the  successive  heroes  of  the  Orange  family^  Great  generals 
seemed  no  longer  necessary  in  a  season  of  peace  and  prosperity:  nor 
did  it  follow,  because  it  had  hitherto  so  proved,  that  eve^  prince  of 
Orange  was  to  be  an  illustrious  captain;  therefore  the  aristocratic  party 
proposed  the  total  abolition  of  the  office  of  stadtholder,  and  the  distribu* 
tion  of  its  various  powers  among  their  own  leaders.  Such  was  the  ori- 
gin and  foundation  of  that  republican  faction  which  is  distinguished  in 
Sie  history  of  Holland,  abd  which,  under  various  denominations,  subatat- 
ed  from  the  days  of  prince  Maurice  and  Barneveldt  to  modem  times.  It 
was  the  constant  and  -obvious  policy  of  France  to  maintain  her  influence 
in  the  councils  of  Holland,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  restrain  and  weaken, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  power  and  political  activity  of  the  republic. 
The  princes  of  the  house  of  Orange  were  generally  inimical  to  the  views 
of  France,  and  linked^  by  ^lood  and  alliance  with  Britain.  This  state  of 
affairs  occasioned  a  permanent  enmity  between  France  and  the  hodse  of 
Orange,  and  naturally  produced  an  intimate'  connexion  between  that 
monarch  and  the  aristoci:atic  party.  France  diligently  cultivated  her  in- 
fluence with  the  anti-stadtholderian  faction  of  HpUand.  William  HI.  suc- 
ceeded to  the  stadtholderate  when  he  was  only  a  child;  and  during  his 
minority,  the  nobles,  under  the  name  of  the  Louvestein.  party,  became 
extremely  powerfiil,  and  being  headed  by  the  celebrated  de  Wit,  were 
able  totally  to  abolish  the  office:  the  violent  irruption  of  Louis  XIT. 
into  Holland,  however,  prompted  the  states  to  raise  to  power  the  party 
and  individual  most  inimical  to  France,  and  most  tdile  to  repress  the  im- 
justifiidile  ambition  of  that  aspiring  neighboun    The  delivery  of 

*  Bee  Watson's  History  of  Philip  11. 
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country  by  AYilliam  III. ;  the  very  high  character  and  great  iofloence'  of 
that  prince,  which  was  increased  by  his  power  from  the  time  he  became 
king  of  England ;  the  resentmept  of  the  Dutch  against  the  French;  and 
their  alarm  from  the  ambitious  politics  of  Louis;  repressed  the  party. 
which  derived  its  chief  support  from  Gallic  policy.     On  the  death  of 
William  III.  the  stadtholderate  became  extinct,  the  states  not  choosing 
to  renew  it  in  favour  of  that  part  of  his  family  which  bad  succeeded  to 
the  title  of  Orange  as  well  as  to  the  principal  part  of  his  inheritance. 
Union,  however,  of  views  and  interests  with  England,  in  repelling  the 
ambition  of  the  French,  and  opposing  the  succession  of  a  Bourbon  prince 
to  the  throne  of  Spain,  rendered  the  states-general  no  less  inimical  to 
Louis,  and  friendly  to  England  and  the  emperor,  than  they  had  been 
when  William  governed  both  countries:  and  the  ability  and.  address  of 
Marlborough  procured  such  personal  influence  with  the  states-general, 
that  the  French  party  was  not  able  to  defeat  the  ineasures  of  the  grand 
alliance*     Towards   the  end  of  queen  Ann^s  reign,  the  Dutch  were' 
closely  connected  with  the  anti-galHcan  party  in  England;  but  during 
the  peace,  which  lasted  for  so  many  years  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
the  French  party  in  Holland  appears  to  have  gained  ground.     The  co« 
operation  of  the  Dutch  with  Britain  and  the  house  of  Austria  in  the  war 
which  commenced  in  1740,  was  very  inefficient ;  and  to  the  influence  of 
the  partisans  of  France  may,  in  a  great  degree,  be  ascribed  that  failure 
of  Dutch  exertion,  which  prevented  the  extraordinary  eflbrts  of  the  Bri- 
tish troops  from  beipg  victorious'  at  Fontenoy.     The  same  want  of  cor- 
diality In  the  cause  was  obvious  in  other  i^ctioiis,'  particularly  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Laflelt.     In  consequence  of  their  victories,  the. French  penetrated 
into  Dutch  Flanders,  and  prepared  to  descend  on  the  island  of  Zealand. 
Perceiving  the  danger  which  impended  from  the  progress  of  the  French, 
the  Dutch  determined  to  have  recourse  to  a  measure  that  had  'formerly 
saved  them  from  ruin,  and  to  declare  the  prince  of  Orange  stadtholder. 
In  the  year  174S,  the. office  was  renewed  in  full,  plenitude  of  power  in 
favour  of  the  late  prince  of  Orange,  with  the  additional  security  of  being 
rendered  hereditary  not  only  in  ti>e  male,  but  the  female  lines  of  hi# 
family.     This  settlement  appeared  to  cut  ofi"  entirely  the  views  of  the 
adverse  faction;  but  though  depressed,  or  at  least  withheld  from  any 
means  of  political  exertion,  they  were  still  potent  and  numerous,  and 
only  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  which-  should  operate  as 'a  sig- 
nal for  union  and  exertion.     The  prince  of  Orange  dying  in  1751,  and 
leaving  his  son,  the  present  prince,  a  child  of  three  years  old,  the  long 
minority  much  weajcened  the  influence  of  the  9tadtholderian  party,  ana 
the  Galilean  faction  became  powerful.     At  the  commencement  of  the 
seven  years  war,  Britain  claimed  six  thousand  men,  who  had  been  pro- 
mised as  auxiliaries  by  a  defensive  treaty;  but  the. Dutch  refused  to  com- 
ply, and  became  the  carriers  of  contraband  goods  with  impunity,  until 
Mr.  Pitt  was  raised  to  the  head  of  affairs.     They  even  privately  co-ope- 
rated with  our  French  enemies,  while  a  French  party  openly  avowed  its 
enmity  to  this  country.     The  French  interest  having  rapidly  advanced 
during  the  non-age^  continued  to  be  very  powerful  even  during  the  ad* 
ministration,  of  the  present  prince,  and  used  every  artifice  to  inflame  the 
jealousy  of  the  Dutch  against  the  great  naval  poiVer,  and  particuliU'ly  the 
increase  of  commerce,  which  Britainhad  attained. 
Such  was  the  state  of  parties  and  sentiments  in  Holland,  when  war 
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broke  out  bstwiees  thM  eomrtry  tnd  her  colonies.    From  the  b^ioiking 

of  the  eonteet  the  I>«tch  had  Becretlj  favoured  America^  but  became 
more  opes  in  asaiatance  as  the  fortune  of  England  begiin  to  decline,  and 
aa  her  enenaies  multiplied^  HoHand  protected  American  ships  when 
laden  with  plunder  taken  from  British  merchants,  and  evoi  suffered  a 
provincial  jMrate  to  take  refuge  in  the  Texel;  in  the  £ast  and  West  la- 
dies ahejusiated  oar  enemies,  and  in  America  our  revolted  subjects.  In 
Europe,  eontrary  both  to  the  general  law  of  nations  and  to  specific  trea- 
tiesv  she  conveyed  warlike  stores  to  our  enemies.  Holland  had  sent  an 
anaed  force  to  prev^t  our  ships  from  acting)  according  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions, and  the  spirit  and  letter  of  particidartreaties,  in  searching  ships 
Whteh  should  be'  suspecflect  of  carrying  warlike  stores*  ^  Her  admiral, 
count  Bylund,  fired  npon  British  ships  that  were  sent  to  examine  her 
vessels  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  treaty  of  1674; 'and  vanous 
amicable  representations- and  remonstranoes  were  made  by  Great  Bri- 
tain* to  the  states-general,  but  without  effect.  Great  Britain,  when 
pressed  by  so  many  enemies,  demanded  the  succours  which  were  stipu- 
laied  by  different  treaties,  and  especially  that  of  1716,|  but  Obtained  no 
satisfactory  answer.  All  these  circumstancca,  combined  with  her  acces- 
sion to  the  armed  neutrality,  not  onlyindicat-ed,  but  manifested,  in  the 
republic,  a  disposition  hostile  to  her  natural  ally  and  most  liberal  bene- 
factor. 

An  incident  now  happened,  which  discovered  to  what  extent  .the  en- 
mity of  this  pretended  friepd  was  carried:  Mr.  Henry  Laurens,  late  pre- 
sident of  the  American  congress,  had  been  appointed  ambassador  to 
Holland,  and  was  captured  in  a  Philadelphia -ship  in  the  beginning  of 
September  on  the.  banks  of  Newfoundland  by  a  British  frigate.  The 
package  which  contained  his  papers  had  been  thrown  overboard,  hot  its 
bulk  preventing  it  from  suddenly  sinking,  it  was  saved  by  the  boldness 
.and  dexterity  of'  a  British  seaman,  and  most  of  the  papers  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  water.  Mr.  Laurens  being  brought  to  England, 
was  committed  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  When  interrogated,  be 
nuide  no  answer  to  any  question  of  in^portance,  but  bis  papers  were  suf- 
ficiently explicit.  ^  A  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  between  America 
and  Holland  appeared  to  have  been  in  agitation  for  more  than  two  years, 
and  Mr.  Laurens  was  to  bring  the  same  to  a  conclusion.  The  negotia- 
tors on  the  side  of  Holland,  were  M.  Van  Burkel,  pensionary -and  coud- 
aellor  to  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  (an  officer  of  great  weight  and  power,) 
with  other  members  of  the  registry^  assisted  by  some  great  commercial 
houses  of  tb^t  eify.  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  the  British  ambassador  at  the 
Hague,  was  immediately  instructed  how  to  proceed:  he  accordingly  ex- 
*  postulated  in  strong  tnemorials  to  the  states-general,  and  represented  to 
them  the  clandestine  correspondence  which  Amsterdam  had  long  been 
carrying  on  'with  rebeis  against  'a  suvereign  to  whom  the  republic  was 
joined  in  the  strittest  ties  of  friendship.  He  therefore  demanded,  in  tlie 
name  of  the  king  his  master,  not  only  a  formal  disavowal  of  so  irregular 
a  conduct,  but  insisted  on  speedy  satisfaction  adequate  to  the  offence^ 
and  the  punishment  of  the  penuonary  Van  Burkel  and  his  accomplices, 

*  See  the  correspondence  between^ritikh  tBinisten,  the  unbauador  sir  Joseph 
Yorke,  tnd  the  Dutoh :  sUte  papers,  1780. 
t  See  Chalmers*  Ctdtectton  of  Treatici, 
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as  disturbers  of  the  public,  and  violators  of  the  rights  of  nations.  To 
this  remonstrance  an  immediate  answer  not  having  been  given,  its  sub- 
stance was  repeated  in  still  stronger  terms.,  accompanied  by  the  following 
intimation:  "  His  majesty,  by  the  complaints  made  through  his  ambassa- 
dor, has  placed  the  punishment  and  the  reparation  in  the  hands  of  your 
high  mightinesses;  and  it  will  not  be  until  the  last  extremity,  that  is  to  say, 
in  case  of  a  denial  of  justice,  or  of  silence,  which  must  be  interpreted  as 
a  refusal,  that  the  king  will  take  them  upon  himself."*  Here  one  na- 
tion complained  to  another  of  an  injury  received  from  subjects  of  that 
other,  and  demanded  public  disavowal  and  punishment  of  the  aggressors. 
It  rested  with  the  other  nation,  either  Ho  disavow  the  act  and  punish  the 
actors,  or  by  refusing  satisfaction  justify  what  had  been  done.  The 
latter  alternative  the  states-general  chose;  they  did  not  answer  the  me- 
morial, and  thus  compelled  the  British  sovereign  to  seek  by  force  that 
redress  which  peaceable  application  could  not  obtain.  Sir  Joseph  Yorke 
received  orders  to  withdraw  from  the  Hague;  and  that  step  was  followed 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  by  a  declaration  of  hostilities  against  Hol- 
land. Manifestoes  followed  from  both  parties ;  but,  on  considering  the 
whole  circumstances  pf  the  case,  an  impartial  reader  can  entertain  no 
doubt  that  the  Dutch  were  the  aggressors. 

On  the  31st  of  October  parliament  met,  and  before  they  proceeded  to 
business,  ministers  proposed  a  new  speaker.  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  l)«id 
frequently  thwarted  and  censured  administration  and  given  umbrage  to 
the  court  party;  but  he  excited  the  greatest  displeasure  in  1777,  when, 
on  presenting  bills  for  paying  the  civil  list  debts,  he  made  a  speech  en- 
larging on  the  munificence  of  the  commons,  and  recommending  econo- 
my in  the  management  of  their  gift.  Ministers  considering  such  an 
adviser  as  by  no  means  proper  for  being  speaker  of  the  house,  embraced 
the  earliest  possible  opportunity  of  dismis.sing  him  from  that  office.  With 
this  view  they  praised  the  firmness,  prudence,  and  diligence,  with  which 
he  had  discharged  his  laborious  duties,  but  lamented  that  his  ardent  zeal 
and  indefatigable  efforts  had  very  much  impaired  his  constitution:  actu- 
ated by  a  grateful  regard  to  the  ease  and  heahh  of  so  valuable  a  member, 
the  house,  according  to  ministers,  ought  to  relieve  him  from  so  trouble- 
some an  employment,  and  substitute  a  more  able-bodied  man  to  preside 
over  the  commons.  They  therefore  recommended  Mr.  Cornwall,  as  a 
gentleman  in  every  other  respect  qualified  for  the  speaker's  chair,  and 
also  possessing  sufficient  corporeal  vigour.  Opposition  expressed  the 
greatest  contempt  for  the  ridiculous  farce  that  ministers  were  acting,  and 
imputed  the  proposed  dismissal  to  ministerial  resentment  on  account  of 
sir  Fletcher's  upright  conduct.  On  a  division,  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Cornwall  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  203  to  134. 

His  majesty's  speech,  after  expressing  confidence  in  the  loyal  and 
patriotic  dispositions  and  wishes  of  his  people,  described  the  mighty  ef^ 
forts  of  France  and  Spain  to  support  the  American  rebellion,  and  destroy 
the  commerce  and  reduce  the  power  of  Britain ;  the  grorious  efforts  and 
brilliant  successes  of  the  British  arras  by  sea  and  land,  which  had  frus- 
trated the  designs,  and  disappointed  the  expectations  of  our  enemies ; 
and  his  confidence,  that  continuance  in  these  exertions  would  bring  tire 

*  See  state  papers  from  Nov.  16,  lo  Dtc.  HO,  1760^  reUlIve  to  a  rupture  with 
Holland. 
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war  to  a  happy  conclmiioii*  After  the  repetition  of  reiterated  arguments 
against  the  origin  and  conduct  of  the  American  war)  opposition  descend- 
ed to  the  events  of  the  laat  campaign,  and  insisted  that,  though  the  vie- 
tories^  were  most  splendidly-  honourable  to  the  Britisli  forces,  they  did 
*.^t,  in  the  result,  advance  the  ministerial  object  pf  conquering  America* 
They  had  often  predicted,  that  certain  successful  0peration3  would  ter- 
minate the  war ;  but  as  often  as  the  predictions  were'  made,  they  were 
falsified.  British  soldiers  and  sailors  fought  valiantly  in  the  year  1780,  as 
they  had  always  fought ;  they  had  gained  battles  and  taken  towns,  but  to 
what  purpose  f  Could  any  man  say,  that  the  conquest  of  America  was 
less  distant,  than  when  we  had'  driven  our  colonies  to  revolt ! 

Mr.  Fox  resuming  his  usual  function  of  accusing  .ministers,  gave  no- 
tice that  he  should  after  the  holidays  move,  first,  for  the  dismissal.of  the 
earl  of  Sandwich ;  and  then  for  bripging  him  to  condign  punishment : 
that  he  should  found  the  motions  on  two  different  causes ;  for  advieing 
his  majesty  to  promote  sir  Hugh  Pallifler  to  the  government  of  Green- 
wich Hospital ;  and  for  the  shameful  neglect  of  the  navy.     Sir  Hugh 
Palliser  had  Dot  taken  his  seat  as  member  for  Huntingdon,  when  Mr. 
Fox  intimated  his  intention  Of  censuring  his  recent  appointment ;  but  be- 
ing informed  of  this  intimation,  he  speedily  repaired  to  the  house,  io  or- 
der personally  to  support  his  own  cause.     The  4th  of  December  being 
the  day  appointed  to  take  the  navy  estimates  into  consideration,  it  was 
presumed  that  Mr.  Fox  vi'ould  embrace  the  opportunity  of  attacking  the 
conduct  and  late  appointment  of  Palliser;  that  gcntUjinan  therefore  re- 
solved to  appear  in  vindication  of  his  character.     Mr.  Fox  conimeDced 
his  attack  :  sir  Hugh  Palliser  (he  said)  liad  been  convicted  of  a  false 
and  malicious  accusation  against  his  superior  oilicer,  and  oncharges  ex- 
hibited against  himself  barely  acc^uitted  by  a  court  martial ;  neve^lhfle.ss, 
he  was  promoted  to  a  post  of  distinction  and  profit,  which  had  hereto* 
fore  been  held  by  men  of  the  first  liaval  merit,  and  was  intended  as  u  re- 
treat and  a  reward  to  those  who  had  essentially  served  their  couDtry. 
This  appohntment,  he  considered  as  the  highest  insult  that  could  lie  of- 
fered to  the  navy,  and  the  greatest  stigma  that  could  be  affixed  toihe  ser- 
vice*    He  did  not  blame  the  person  who  accepted  that  place,  but  the 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  whose  conduct  in  it  ought  to  be  Ihe  subject  of 
their  inquiry.     Lord  North  answered  Mr.  Fox,  and  displayed  one  of  his 
chief  parliamentary  excellences,  ability  and  readiness  of  reply.     The  ap- 
pointment of  sir  Hugh  Palliser  (he  said)  ii*as  not  the  act  of  the  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty  alone,  hut  of  the  other  ministers  also.     Mr.  Fox's  prin- 
cipal objection  to  the  nomination  was,  that  the  court-martial  upon  admi- 
ral Keppel  had  imputed  unworthy  motives  to  his  accuser.     Therein  ttial 
tribunal  had  exceeded  its  jurisdiction  ;'.the  court  did  not  sit  on  admiral 
Palliser,  but  on  admiral  Eeppel.     They  had  not  heard  Palliser  id  his 
own  defence,  but  pronounced  an  injurious  opinion,  without  establishing 
its  grounds.     The  second  objection  of  Mr.  Fox  was,  that  sir  Hugh  Pal- 
liser had  been  barely  acquitted ;  *but  his  interpretation  was  confuted  by 
the  sentence  itself,  and  especially  the  following  words.  ^'Tbe  court  hav- 
ing taken  the  whole  of  the  evidence  into  consideration,  both  on  the  part 
of  the  prosecution  as  well  as  in  favour  of  the  prisoner,  were  of  opinion, 
^at  the  conduct  of  sir  Hugh  PalHser  was  so  far  from  being  reprehensi- 
ble on  the  27th  and  28th  of  July,  that  in  many  parts  it  appeared  exempla- 
ry and  highly  meritorious.''    Exemplary  conduct  meant  such  as  was  « 
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proper  example  for  other  officers  fo  follow,  and  a  fit  object  for.  imitatien. 
According  to  this  natural  and  trite  construction  of  the  sentence,  the  mi- 
nister, contended  that  sir  Hugh  Palliser  was  undoubtedly  an  object  of  re* 
quital ;  and  after  his  conduct  had  been  declared  highly  meritorious  and 
exemplary,  administration  vou)d  have  been  criminally  culpable  if  they 
had  neglected  to  give  a  suitable  reward.  On  the  6th  of  December  the 
recess  took  place,  and  parliament  did  not  again  meet  until  the  »25tlt  of 
January.  Papers  respecting  the  rupture  with  Holland  were  laid  before 
the  houses.  Ministers  entered  into  a  detnilod  vindication  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, to  prove  that  the  Dutch  had  violated  both  general  neutrality 
and  particular  treaties ;  they  contended,  that  as  we  had  applied  in  vain 
for  redress,  hostilities  were  therefore  unavdidable.  Opposition  members, 
with  their  usual  ingf*nuity,  endeavoure<}  to  demonstrate  our  enemy  to  be 
in  the  right,  and  the  British  government  to  be  in  the  wrong  ;  and  for  that 
purpose  they  contrasted  the  present  system  respectinjif  continental  con- 
nexions, with  the  policy  of  former  periods  since  the  revolnlion.  Minis- 
ters replied,  that  their  object  was  the  same  as  the  purposrs  of  William 
and  Anne,  to  humble  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  J)ut  that  the  Dutch  had, 
contrary  to  wisdom  and  their  own  interest,  changed  their  measures, and, 
misled  by  a  factious  party,  assisted  their  natural  enemies  against  their 
natural  friends.  In  answer  to  fanciful  analogies,  taken  from  remote  and 
dissimilar  periods  of  history,  and  theories  built  upon  these,  they  referred 
to  the  existing  case,  as  proved  by  authentic  doci^ments,  to  evince  that 
Holland  was  tiie  aggressor,  and  by  refusing  scUisfacttonj  had  forced  Bri- 
tain to  go  to  war.    . 

On  the.  1st  of  February,  Mr.  Fox,  in  pursuance  of  his  notice,  moved« 
that  the  appointment  of  sir,  Hugh  PaJliser  to  be  governor  of  Greenwich- 
hospital,  alter  he  liad  been  declared  by.  a  court-martial  guilty  of  having 
preferred  a  malicious  and  ill-founded  accusation  against  his  command- 
ing officer,  was  a  measure  totally  subversive  of  the  discipline,  and  de- 
rogatory to  the  honour  of  the  nayy.  He  exhibited  the  whole  detail  of 
the  proceedings  by  or  concerning  admirals  Reppel  and  Palliser,  with  all 
their  consequences,  real  and  supposed,  in  one  view,  in  order  to  support 
by  his  former  ar^ments  tlie  present  motion.  Ministers  having  replied 
by  repeating  their  former  reasonings,  offered  an  amendment  destructive 
of  the  original  proposition,  and  curried  it  in  the  affirmative  by  a  majo- 
rity of  two  hundred  and  fourteen  to  one  hundred  and  forty-nine. 

While  Mr.  Fox  was  thus  eagerly  employed  in  attacking  ministry, 
Mr.  Burke  again  attempted  to  introduce  his  plan  for  financial  reform; 
and  from  the  new  parliament  professed  to  expect  a  support  which  he 
had  not  experienced  from  the  former.  The  bill  itself  not  being  chimg- 
ed  since  the  former  year,  and  tlie  genius  of  Mr.  Burke  having  then 
brought  forward  every  important  argument  that  could  be  iidduced,  the 
substance  of  his  reasoning  on  the  present  occasion  was  necessarily  simi- 
lar to  his  arguments  in  the  preceding  session:  the  bill  was  thrown  out 
at  the  second  reading,  by  a  majority  much  smaller  than  for  a  long  time 
had  usually  voted  in  f^^vour  of  ministry. 

The  debate  previous  to  this  division,  is  remarkable  for  a  circumstance 
distinct  from  the  intrinsic  "merits  of  the  question;  it  called  forward, 
for  tlie  first  time  hi  parliament,  tlic  genius  of  Mr.  William  Pitt,  second 
son  of  the  illuslriois  earl  of  Chatham.  At  the  general  election,  this 
youth,  in  the  twenty  second  year  of  his  age,  entered  parliament  while 
the  expectations  of  all  ranks  and  parties  were  aroused  in  his  favour. 
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It  was  publicly  known  that  his  illustrious  father  had  conceived  the  high- 
est opinion  of  nis  talents  and  acquirements.  Lord  Chatham  had  himself 
inspected  the  education  of  his  children;  and  though  immersed  in  public 
business,  under  the  pressure  of  ase  and  bodiljr  infirmity^  with  anxious 
delight  had  tutored,  formed,  and  directed  the  opening  understanding 
of  such  a  promising  son.  In  every  stage  of  his  education,  joungPitt 
impressed  all  those  who  knew  him  with  admiration  of  his  talents- and  ac- 
quirements. As  he  advanced  in  years,  he  had  progressively  risen  in 
estimation  and  was  chiefly  eminent  for  masculine  strength  and  cont- 
pass  of  intellectual  powers,  rapidly  mastering  the  various  depart- 
ments of  knowledge  and  science,  studying  as  a  scholar,  compre- 
hending and  generalizing  as  a  philosopher;  bold  and  original  in  con- 
ception^ profound  in  research,  indefatigable  in  application,  he  had  a 
firmness  of  temper,  which  steadily  pursued  what  he  perceived  to  be 
riirht,  and  adhered  to  his  own  plans  of  conduct,  undisturbed  by  the 
ridicule  of  frivolity,  and  unseduced  by  the  allurements  of  Vice.  At  the 
university,  he  was  deemed  far  superior  to  ordinary  men,  and  as  one 
destined  to  transcend  his  con  tempo  rai:ies  as  much  in  the  highest  deli- 
benitive  and  executive  departments  of  public  life,  as  he  then  surpassed 
them  iu  the  erudition  and  science  pf  academic  retirement.  Some  of  his 
friends  at  Cambridge  proposed  that  he  should  stand  candidate  for  re- 
presenting the  university  in  parliament,  but  decliriing  this  honour  unless 
unanimously  offered,  he  was  ^eturned  for  Poole.  In  the  speech  which 
he  now  delivered,  Mr.  Pitt  fully  justified  the  anticipations  of  the  public 
and  was  considered  from  that  time  as  an  important  accession  to  parlia- 
mentary abilitv.  Although  the  young  orator  voted  and  spoke  on  the 
side  of  opposition,  he  did  not  connect  himself  with  any  of  its  members 
as  a  party,  but,  like  his  renowned  father,  he  trusted  entirely  to  himself, 
without  seeking  eminence  through  the  collective  influence*  of  a  combi- 
nation. The  same  session  brought  another  splendid  addition  to  parlia- 
mentary genius:  Mr.  Sheridan,  after  far  surpassing  all  contemporary 
writers,  and  indeed  fell  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  comic  poetry,  first 
exhibited  in  the  senate  that  strong,  brilliant,  ahcf  versatile  genius,  which 
had  acquired  the  dramatic  palm  merely  because  its  possessor  had  chosen 
that  species  of  intellectual  exfercise. 

Sir  Philip  Jennings  Clerke,  notwithstanding  his  repeated  defeats, 
resumed  his  design,  of  excluding  contractors  from  a  seat  in  the  house. 
A  bill  which  he  brought  in  f(  r.that  purpose,  was  thrown  out  by  fe  majori- 
ty of  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred;  and  a  bill  piroposed  bv 
Jflr.  Crewe,  to  restrain  revenue  officers  from  voting  at  elections  for 
members  of  parliament,  met  with  a  similar  fate. 

India  affairs  now  came  before  the  house:  petitions  were  presented 
from  the  natives  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  complaining  that  the  sn- 
preme  court  of  judicature  established  by  the  act  of  1773,  had  greatly  ex- 
ceeded its  powers;  that  it  extended  its  jurisdiction  to  persons  whom  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  king  and  parliament  to  subject  to  its  de- 
crees: that  it  had  taken  cognizance  of  matters  both  originally  and  pen- 
ding the  suit,  the  exclusive  determinatron  of  which  the  petiti6ners  hnm- 
bly  conceived  it  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  king  and  paHiament 
to'leave  to  other  courts;  that  the  judges  considered  tlie  criminal  law  of 
England  "as  in  force  and  binding  upon  the  natives  of  Ben^U  thou|x^i 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  customs  by  which  they  had  formerly 
beca  governed.     Petitions  were  presented  to  parliament  by  three  class- 
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es,  who  were  affected  by  what  tiiey  conceived  to  be  an  unwarranted 
assamption  of  jurisdiction;  first,  by  the  coTemor«seneral  and  council; 
Seconal  J,  bj  the  agents  of  the  British  subjects;  andthirdlj,  by  the  East 
India  company-  A  select  committee  \iras,  at  the  instance  of  gen.  Smith, 
appointed  to  consider  India  afiars,  and  the  proposer  was  nominated 
chairman.  To  this  committee  the  petitions  were  referred:  the  investi- 
gation of  their  grounds  produced  a  variety  of  information,  which  after- 
wards extended  the  objects  of  the  inquiry  to  deliberative  and  executive 
acts,  as  well  as  judicative,  and  eventually  laid  the  foundationof  a  very 
celebrated  prosecution.  All 'parties  appeared  to  agree,  that  in  the  im- 
perfect state  of  their  knowledge  of  facts,  it  was  proper  to  proceed  with 
great  caution  and  delicacy,  yet  on  a  summary  review,  the  chief  mem- 
bers of  both  sides  appeared  tp  think,  that  there  were  amOng  the  compa- 
ny's servants  counteracting  interests  that  very  materially  injured  the 
value  of  India  possessions.  The  select  committee  having  been  appoint- 
ed in  February,  had  already  presented  along  report,  when  intelligence 
arrived  of  such  a  state  of  alfairs  in  the  Carnatic,  as  induced  the  minis- 
ter to  propose  a  secret  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the 
{general  management  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Indil^  including  me  farther 
investigation  of  the  subjects  suegested  by  the  petitions.  After  some 
objections  from  opposition  to  the  secrecy,  the  motion  was  carried,  a 
committee  was  chosen  from  both  sides  of  the  house,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Dundas  appointed  chairman.  In  consequence  of  the  report  of  the  secret 
committee,  a  bill  was  proposed  by  general  Smith,  for  a  new  regulation 
of  the  supreme  judicature  in  India,  which,  after  some  partial  changes 
was  passed  into  a  law.     . 

The  minister  submitted  various  propositions  to  the  house  respecting 
Indian  affairs,  but  rather  as  subjects  of  discussion  than  as  measures  for 
adoption.  Of  these  the  most  important  were.  Whether  it  would  be 
proper  to  throw  the  trade  to  India  open;  to  grant  a  monopoly  to  an- 
other company;  or  to  bestow  a  new  charter  on  tiie  present  company, 
and  reserve  to  the  public  a  great  share  of  their  pronts.^  Whether  it 
would  be  proper  for  the  crown  to  take  ihe  territorial  possessions  and 
revenues  entirely  into  its  own  hands,  or  to  leave  them  to  the  man- 
agement of  a  mercantile  company P  These  topics  underwent  a  variety 
of  discussion,  but  without  producing  any  efficient  resolution  during  the 
present  session.  As  themes,  however,  of  reflection  and  argument,  they 
turned  the  attention  of  members  to  the  contemplation  of  Indian  affairs, 
and  prepared  them  for  understanding  the  nature  and  tendency  of  such 
plans  as  should  be  afterwards  proposed.  Lord  North  introduced  a 
temporary  and  short  bill,  continuing  the  company's  monopoly  for  a 
limited  time,  until  a  more  permanent  and  comprehensive  plan  should 
be  formed.  By  this  bill  the  company  was  to  pay  four  hundred  and  two 
thousand  pounds  to  government,  as  a  share  ot  its  past  profits,  and  also 
an  annual  sum  in  future. 

In  the  house  of  lords  the  duke  of  Bolton  proposed  an  iiiauiry  relative 
to  the  capture  of  the  East  and  West  India  convoy,  in  tne  course  of 
which  much  censure  was  passed  on  the  general  conduct  of  the  navy; 
but  his  grac^  at  length  withdrew  his  motion .  Although  the  riots  had 
damped  the  spirit  of  association,  yet  some  of  the  counties  continued  to 
associate  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  redress  of  grievances,  and  ap- 
pointed delegates  to  ^ve  support  and  efficacy  to  their  acts.  These,  as 
acting  for  their  constituents,  having  assembled,  prepared  a  petition  to 
the  house  of  commons,  stating  the  alleged  grievances,  and  tne  desired 
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redress.  There  were  many  who^. admitting. the  existence  of  them,  and 
the  ftecessit J  of  a  reniedy,  yet  totally  disapproved  of  such  a  convention. 
The  petitiou  was  therefore  subscribed  by  three  several  delegates*  in 
their  individual  and  not  their  collective  capacities.  When  presented 
however  to  parliament,  the  powers  that  had  been  assumed  by  del^atea 
were  the  chief  subjects  of  animadversion  by  the  oppoeers  of  the  petition 
which  WS3  rejected  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  twelve,  to  oae 
hundred  and  thirty-five.  The  house  of  commons  on  -this  occasion  show- 
ed a  jealous  vigilance  of  an  encroachment  on  the  established  constitution, 
by  discountenancing  a  representative  system,  which  was  formed  by  de- 
tached individuals,  and  unknown  to  the  laws -of  the  land. 

Near  the  close  of  the  session  an  inconvenience  that  had  arisen  from 
the  marriage  act  1 751,.  produced  the  correction  of  a  clause  in  that  law. 
It  had  been  enacted^  that  no  marriage  could  be  valid  unless  it  was  so- 
lemnized in  a  church  6r  other  place  wherein  the  celebration  of  nuptials 
was  lawful  before  the  act.  A  pauper,  who  had  been  married  in  a  cha- 
ppl  erected  after  tliat  period,  bein^  sent  with  a  large  family  to  the  pariah 
wherein  he  conceived  himself  entitled  to  a  settlement  as  a  married  man. 
was  refused,  on  the  ground  that,  not  having  complied  with  the  terms  of 
the  statute,  he  was  not  a  married  man.  An  application  was  made  to  the 
court  of  king's  bench;  and  the  judges,  though  ttiey  lamented  tlie  hardness 
of  the  case,  yet,  in  conformity  to  tiiestatuU,  were  under  the  necessity  of 
justifying  the  recusants.  Through  tlie  ignorance  or  inadvertency  of  the 
parties  and  the  clergymen,  many  marriages  were  in  the  same  predica- 
ment, and  ^eat  numbers  of  innocent  children,  without  any  immoral 
conduct  or  intention  on  the  part  of  their  parents^  were  bastardiz^ed. 
Liord  Beauchamp  proposed,  an  act  of  retrospective  operation,  legalizing 
such  marriages,  and  legitimating  their  is^e.  So  humane  and  equitable 
a  bill  was  unanimously  and  speedily  passed.  The  consideration  of  this 
particular  clause  led  many  to  take  a  view  of  the  marriage  act  in  general; 
and  among  others  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  who,  employing;  the  arguments  that 
liad  been  used  in  opposition  to  the  bill  in  1751,  and  especiSly  with  dis- 
tinguished ability  by  his  father,  proposed  a  total  repeal  of  the  law,  and 
brought  in  a  bill  for  that  purpose:  but  it  was  rejected  without  a  divi- 
sion. Mr.  Fox  on  the  occasion  viewed  the  subject  in  a  light  rather 
deroocratical,  considering  the  inclination  of  the  contracting  parties  as 
the  sole  criterion  of  proper  marriages.  His  friend  Mr.  Burke  ex- 
pressed a  different  opinion,  and  contended,  tliat  during  the  non-age  of 
parties,  the  sanction  of  parents  or  other  nearest  relations  was  requisite 
in  that  act,  the  most  important  of  their  iives,  as  well  as  in  others  of  less 
comparative  iiumient.  The  marriage  act  (he  said)  justly  hit  the  medium 
between  close  and  mischievous  restraint,  and  the  former  laxity  which 
had  been  tiie  cause  of  such  disorders,  and  so  many  just  coinplaints. 
Concerning  like  control  to  which  natural  liberty  should  be  subjected  fur 
the  sake  ofgeneral  expediency?  these  two  illustrious  friends  manifested, 
on  this  incidental  occasion^  a  diversity  of  opinion,  which  was  not  much 
regarded  at  thetlme,  but  frpm  subsequent  proceedings  and  events  has 
been  carefully  noted  by  examiners  of  the  series  and  system  of  their  re- 
spective principles  and  conduct. 

The  pecuniary  transactions  of  tliis  year  were  subjects  of  the  sever- 
est animadversion.  The  supplies  were  granted  without  opposition,  though 
not  without  rcproafh  of  ministers,  for  tlie  uselessness,  tnrongh  their  mis- 
conduct, of  the  most  lavish  grants.  Ninety-one  tiiousand  seamen  were 
voted,  and.  including  foreign  troops,  about  eighty  thousand  landmen. 
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The  whole  amount  required  for  the  public  service  was  S&jAdi^SStL 
To  provide  so  laree  a  sum,  besides  the  ordinary  means,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  contributions  from  the  bank  and  East  India  company,  twelve 
millions  were  raised  bj  a  loan.  The  subscribers  to  this  loan,  for  every 
hundred  pounds  contributed,  obtained  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  annu- 
ities, after  the  rate  of  three  per  cent  per  annum,  and  an  additional 
twenty-five  pounds  in  an  annuity  at  four  per  cent  per  annum;  which 
rate  of  interest  was  to  be  continued  until  the  annuity  should  be  redeem- 
ed. 480',000/.  were  raised  by  a  lottery,  the  tickets  in  which  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  subscribers  in  the  proportion  of  four  tickets  for  every 
thousand  pounds  subscribed.  By  comparing  the  terms  oif  this  loan 
with  the  price  of  the  several'  funds  on  wnich  it  was  negotiated,  it  was 
immediately  seen  that  subscribers  had  a  gain  of  more  than  ten  per  cent 
besides  the  current  interest,  and  in  fact  the  omnium  bore  an  imme- 
diate premium  of  ten  per  cent;  The^ bestowal  of' such  very  advatita- 
^eous  terms  on  the  suDscribers  to  the  loan  underwent  a  severe  scru- 
tiny* Mr.  Fox  inveighed  against  it,  as,  in  the  first  place,  a  much 
less  favourable  bargain  than  might  have  been  obtained.  The  minister 
had  been  offered  money  to  the  amount  of  thirty-eight  millionr^  at 
five  per  cent,  without  any  premium,  and  had  chosen  to  borrow  it  at 
sixteen  per  cent  for  the  first  year,  making  near  six  per  cent,  for  ever,* 
and  imposing  an  unnecessary  annuity  on  uiis  country,  of  near  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.  Mr.  Fox  contended,  in*  very  forcible  reason- 
ing, that  such  was  not  the  conduct  of  a  competent  and  faithful  steward | 
that  the  minister  must  either  have  been  grossly  ienorant,  criminally  neg- 
ligent, or  wilfully  treacherous  to  his  country.  He  could  not  be  so  igno- 
rant as  to  suppose  it  was  better  to  pay  six  per  cent,  than  five; .  neither 
could  it  be  imputed  to  negligence,  because  the  subscribers  were  the 
minister's  own  particular  inends.  His  favourite  contractor,  Mr.  At- 
kinson, for  one,  had  the  .disposal  of  three  millions  three  hundred  tirau- 
sand,  the  immediate  profit  of  which  was  three  hundred  and  thirty  tiiou- 
sand  pounds.  The  other  shares  were  also  distributed  among  the  mi- 
nister's adherents.  Mr.  Fox  proposed  that  the  lists  of  both  subscribers 
and  proposers  should  be  lud  before  the  house.    Lord  North  by  no  means 

*  Average  price  of  thrre  per  cents.  L  «.        d. 

wu  58 1-2,  therefore  150  was        -  .        87        15        0 

Four  per  cents,  at 73  U%  25  is  -  *  .        18  '        2        6  ' 

Lottery  tickets  at  12/  10«.  four 
for  lOOO/L  is  SQL  for  100/.  ...        .        5        00        0 


110     ■  17 


The  eorrent  interest  was  for  each  himdred  poiincls»  4/.'l0«.  in  the  three  per  cents, 
10/.  in  the  foiir^  and  151  on  the  lottery  tickets  ;  so  that  the  minister  paid  a  pre* 
roium  of  near  eleveti  per  cent,  for  borrowing  at  more  tlun  legal  interest. 
Interest  of  loan             -....5  SO 

Interest  of  premium 0        10        9 


15 


15«.  9dL  beyond  legal  interest  on  each  100/. 

lOOL  ISt.  9d.  12,000,000/.  94500/. 
Thus  an  annuity  of  94,5001.  is  forever  paid  by  this  eountry  more  than  was  neces- 
sary for  the  same  jom  of  money,  tf  lord  North  had  made  the  best  terms  he  could 
for  the  good  of  his  country. 
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consented  to  the  applicatitm  of  this  test;  cautiovnlj  avoiding  a  detail- 
ed answer  to  Mr.  Fox  he  in  genend  declared  that  he  had  made  the  best 
bargain  he  could,  bat  opposed  all  inquiry  into  its  circnmstances.  Hurt- 
ful, Mr.  Fox  observed,  as  the  financial  waste  was  to  the  pecuniarj  inte- 
rest of  the  country,  it  was  still  more  injurious  to  political,  bj  feeding 
corruption  already  so  enormous.  Mr.  Fox  so  confipletely  discussed  this 
subject,  that  though  afterwards  frequently  debated  both  by  the  com- 
mons and  the  peers,  no  new  facts  or  arguments  were  adduced. 

The  impartial  historian  cannot  justify  the  public  steward  for  so  pro- 
digal a  waste  of  the  public  money;  but  must  exhibit  the  twelve  millions 
loan  of  1781  as  very  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  an  able  and  up- 
right minister.  On  the  other  hand,  however^  he  will  not  hastily  impute 
such  donatives  to  personal  corruption.  The  individual  integrity  of  lord 
North  has  never  been  impeacKea;  his  bitterest  political  enemies  never 
alleged  that  there  was  any  defalcation  of  national  treasure  for  his  own 
usei*  but  what  his  own  rectitude  prevented  in  himself,  his  inattention 
BuflTered  in  others.  With  great  talents,  and  manifold-acquirements,  of 
an  acute  understandinff,  and  benevolent  disposition,  the  minister  pos- 
sessed a  constitutional  indolence,  which  when  mingled  with  good  na- 
ture, often  allows  to  friends  and  connettons  much  more  indulgence  than 
the  stem  austerity  of  rigid  morality  would  permit;  and  in  gratifying 
the  wishes,  or  promoting  the  interest  bf  the  objects  of  its  attach- 
ment, frequentlv  transcends  the  bounds  of  duty.  From  this  source 
probably  att>se  the  largesses  of  a  minister,  than  whom  no  one  did  more 
to  serve  hitf  friends.  At  the  same  time,  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
donatives  must  be  imputed  to  political  considerations,  to  the  desire  of 
extending  his  influence,  and  fortifying  himself  against  the  formidabie 
host  by  which  he  was  assailed. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  the  session  was  closed  with  a  speech  fh>m  the 
throne,  in  which  the  king  thankied  his  parliament  for  their  e:xertions  du- 
ring so  long  and  important  a  session.  He  expressed  his.  satisfaction 
that,  in  the  midst  of  the  diificulties  ef  so  complicated  and  extensive  a 
war,  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  British  nation  was  not  diminished.  He  ap- 
proved highly  of  the  consideration  that  had  been  bestowed  on  the  afiaim 
of  India,  and  trusted  the  business  would  be  i-esumed  and  completed  at 
their  next  meeting.  **  Peace  (he  conduded^  is  the  earnest  wish^of  my 
heart,  but  I  have  top  firm  a  reliance  on  the  spirit  and  resources  of  uie  na- 
tion, and  the  powerful  a^si^tance  of  my  pariiament,  and  the  protection 
of  a  just  and  all  ruling  Providence,  to  accept  any  terms  and  conditions, 
than  such  as  may  consist  with  the  honour  and  dignity  of  my  crown,  and 
the  permanent  interest  and  security  of  my  people." 

*  Penontl  enmity,  the  amiable  character  of  this  miniater  has,  I  believe^  never 
provoked. 
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East  fndie«— Hyder  Ally  inVadetf  the  Carnat^c— colonel  Bailltp  defeats  him,  but  is 
drawn  into  an  ambti«:ade,  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  destroyed. — Kapid 
pro|fress  of  Hyder. — Consternation  at  Madras — alarm  reaches  Calcutta. — Sir 
Ryre  Coote  sent  to  comnuind  in  the  Carnattc— comparatively  small  army.— - 
Pfan  of  operations  for  1781.— Successive  victories  over  Hyder-— Coote  restore'f 
the  Qritisb  affairs  in  the  Cam^tic— Admiral  Hughes  cjestroys  Hyder's  shipping; 
on  the  Malabar  coast— rreducea  Dutch  setdements. — Europe  -*Plans  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  when,  re-enforced  by  the  I)utch. — French  Invade  the  island 
of  Jersey — are  at  first  successful,  but  finally  repelled. — Blockade  of  Gibrrtltar^ 
British  f^oet  supplies  the  garrtson  with  provisions — Spanianls  resolve  to  attempt 
its  reduction  by  storm^immense  preparations  for  this  purpose.— Oeneral  El* 
liot.— Grand  scheme  for  totally  discomfiting  the  enemy— bold,  masterly,  and 
complele  disposition  — Sally  of'^November  27th — entirely  destroys  the  enemy's 
preparations. — D:t»"by  endeavours  to  hring  the  enemy's  f^eet  to  battle,  but  in 
vain— The  combined  fleet  of  fi)rty.nine  ships  of  the  line  snils  to  the  channel- 
British  fleet  of  fliirty  ships  keeps'  the  sea. — The  hostile  armada,'  notwithstand- 
ing its  superiority,  will  not  .venture  an  attack««-rctire«  to  harboar.— British 
trade  protected— Admiral  Kempenfeldt  intercepts  a  French  convoy. — War 
with  Holland — Action  off  the  Dogger-bank. — Commodore  Johnstone's  expe- 
dition to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — though  not  entirely  successful,  captures 
several  valuable  prizes. — West  Indies.— Tremendous  htirricane  in  the  Leeward 
Islands— in  Jamaica— humane  endvavours  to  alleviate  the  distresses— Campaign 
opens.— Reduction  of  St.  Eustatiua -^Holland  ejcperiences  the  folly  of  going 
to  war  with  Britain  — De  Grasse  arrives  ii\  the  West  Indies  with  a  greater  fle«t 
than  the  British. — A;lmiral  Hood,  detached  by  Rodney^  offers  battle  to  the 
French — they  will  not  venture  a  close  engagement,  but  keep  a  running  fight.— 
A  French  arniament  invades  Tobago— small  garrison  there — character  and  gaU 
lant  defence  of  governor  Ferguflson — his  judicious- and  kind  treatment  of  hit 
negroea — their  gratitude,  fklelity,  and  valour—overpoiwered  by  numbers,  yields 
by  an  honourable  capitulation. — Rotlney  endeavours  to  meet  de  Grasse,  who 
avoids  an  encounter. — Spaniards  reduce  West  Florida. — Last  efforts  of  Britain 
for  the  recovery  of  North  America— general  misinformation  and  false  conclo- 
ftions  of  ministers — magnify  every  transient  succes*— aanguine  hopes  from  the 
reduction  of  Carolina  delusive.— Object  and  plan  of  the  campaign  1781  —Lord 
Cornwallis  begins  hia  march.— Expedition  of  light  troops — defeat  of  the  enter- 
prising and  brave  Tarleton — disadvantage  to  the  British  from  this  disaster. — 
BMtle  of  Guilford — Cornwallis  successfbi,  but  with  considerable  loss. — Opera- 
tions of  lord  Rawdon  in  Carolina— enterprise,  skill,  and  genius  of  that  com- 
mander, but  by  great  superiority  of  numbers  is  cut  off  from  communication 
with  Comwailta — returns  to  Britain — is  saoceeded  by  colonel  Stewart,  who  is 
obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive — Cornwallis  enters  Virginia — ^reaches  Williami- 
burgh— opposed  by  an  American  and  French  fbrce— estriblishr  s  himself  at  Glou- 
cester, in  expectation  of  co-operation  from  general  Clinton.* — French  apd  Ame- 
rican army  near  New-Tork. — Washington  projects  to  march  against  Cornwallis, 
without  being  followed  by  Clinton-— dexterous  stratagem  by  which  he  over- 
reaches the  British  cotnmander — with  his  army  joins  the  forces  in  Virginia. — 
Cornwallis  surrounded — expecting  succours  from  Clinton  resolves  to  defend 
tiimself  to  the  last — skilful  and  gallant  defence — a  French  fleet  blocks  up  the 
river— our  brave  general  still  bc^ds  out— the  garrison  fast  diminishes— a  gene- 
ral assault  prepared— finding  himself  totally  unable  to  resist,  lord  ComvalUs 
at  length  surrenders. 

We  lefV  Hyder  Ally  preparing  to  eoter  the  Caroatic :  for  this  purpose 
be  had  collected  a  mighij  army.    The  force  on  the  BfadraB  establish- 
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meiit  amoimtad  to  about  thtrt  j  tfaousaod  men,  but  wa3  dispersed  at  great 
distances,  either  io  quarters,  garrison,  or  upon  various  detached  services ; 
part  was  employed  on  tho  Malabar  coast,  and  a  yery  valuable  detach- 
ment was  in  the  Quntoor  circar,  under  the  conduct  of  colonel  Baillie.. 
The  presidency  of  Madras  watf  not  sufficiently  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  Hyder's  designs,  and  by  no  naeans  employed 
prudent  precautions  to  secure  passes,  and  fortify  posts,  to  prevent  his 
inroads*  Hyder  having  made  his  way  through  the  Ghautif,  on  (he  22d 
of  July  1780,  advanced  without  opposition  into  the  level  country,  with 
desolation  and  terror,  while  his  son>  Tippoo  Saib,  was  sent  to  the  HOitli- 
ern  circars.  Hyder  Ally  besieged  the  city  of  Arcot,  #hich  its  nabob  de- 
fended in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  greajl  suspicion  of  his  fidelity. 
Tippoo  Saib,  advanced  with  a  great  body  of  cavalcy  upon  the  northern 
circars,  whilst  at  the  opposite  extremity  diflerent  parties  of  the  enemy 
were  approaching  to  Madras  a)id  the  borders  of  Tinivelly  country.  Sir 
Hector  Monro,  the  British  genera],  foirmed  the  design  of  compelling 
Hyder  to  raise  the  siege,  and  himself  effecting  a  junction  with  Baittte'a 
detachment,  which  was  marching  to  the  south.  Hyder  on  the  approach 
of  Monro's  army  raised  the  siege,  but  occupied  such  a  position  as  inter- 
cepted the  communication  between  colonel  Baillie  and  the  main  army. 
Baillie,  meanwhile,  with  a  fprce  consisting  jof  above  two  hundred  Euro- 
peans and  eighteen  hundred  Sepoys,  encountered  Tippoo  Saib  at  the 
head  of  thirty  thousand  horse  and  eight  thousand  foot,  at  a  place  called 
Ferimbaucum,^  where  he  made  masterly  dispositions  to  withstand  Ihe 
prodigious  supenority  of  pumlier.  After  a  very  severe  action  the  British 
gained  a  complete  victory,  but  for  want  of  cavalry  were  unable  Io  pre- 
serve their  baggage.  Baillie  found  that  from  the  intervention  of  Hyder's 
army  he  could  not  make  good  a  junction  with  general  Monro,  and  at  die 
same  time,  that  it  would  be  impossible  long  to  retain  his  present  post  for 
want  of  provisions^  He  sent  intelligence  of  his  situation  to  sir  Hector ; 
and  colonel  Fletcher  was  despatched '  ta  his  assistance,  who,  ailer  nar- 
rowly escaping  being  betrayed  by  his  guides,  effected  a  junction  witli 
Baillie.  Their  detachments  now  prepared  to  force  their  way  to  the  Bri- 
tish army.  Hyder  pretended  a  resolution  not  to  oppose  them,  and  to 
change  his  position, .  but  really  formed  an  ambnsrcade  round  the  road  by 
which  they  were  to  pass ;  while  a  body  of  his  cavalry  by  various  more- 
ments,  diverted  the  attention  of  the  English  camp.  On  the  10th  of  Sq>- 
tember,  Baillie's  corps  advanced  into  the  toils,  and  were  soon  surrounded 
by  forty  thousand  men,  besides  a  corps  of  European  artiUery.  Notwith- 
standing this  (nirpiise,  the  English  leader  made  a  masterly  disposition 
und  gallant  resistance.    The  Mysore  troops  were  giving  way  in  the 

greatest  consternatioui  and  victory  appeared  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
ritish,  when  a  fatal  accident  reversed  the  fortone  of  the  day ;  the  tum- 
brils which  contained  the  ammunition  suddenly  blew  up  with  two  dread- 
ful explosions  in  the  centre  of  the  British  lines ;  one  whole  face  of  theit 
column  was  entirely  laid  open,  and  their  artillery  overturned  and  de- 
stroyed. The  destruction  of  men  was. great,  but  the  total  loss  of  am- 
manitton  was  still  more  dreadful  to  the  survivors.   Tippoo  Saib  tnstantlj 

'  8ee  Memoirs  of  the  War  in  Asia,  from  1780  to  1784,  by  ]>r.  WifliinB  Thoss* 
•on.* 

*  Scelifearnr.  W.  T.  te  ^hUipt*  PtifcHe  Cteacfen  fw  UOS. 
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seized  the  moment  of  advantage,  and  attacked  the  brdcen  column  %ith 
his  cavairj ;  ^  he  was  soon  followed  by  the  French  corps,  the  first  line  of 
infantry,  and  entirely  overpowered  the  sepoys  in  the  British  service,  who, 
after  displaying  the  tnosi  intrepid  valour,  -were  <:tit  to  pieces.  BatlKe 
himself  being  dangerously  wounded,  rallied  his  handful  of  Britons,*  formed 
■a  square,  and  his  soldiers,  without  ammunition  fighting  with  their  :bayo- 
nets,  repulsed  the  Asiatic  host,  until  exhausted  rather  than  conquered 
they  fell,  and  were  trampled  by  horses  and  elephants.  Atnong  the  killed 
was  the  brave  colonel  Fletcher ;  colonel  Baillie,  and  about  two  hundred 
Europeans,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  exposed  to  every  insult  and  cruelty 
that  the  ingenuity  of  barbarians  could  inflict,  while  nothing  could  exceed 
their  sufferings  but  the  magnanimous  and  indignant  fortitude  with  which 
they  were  borne.*  This  disaster  threw  the  presidency  into  great  con- 
sternation and  terror ;  they  considered  the  Carnatic  on  the  eve  of  being 
lost,  and  Madras  itself  in  the  greatest  danger.  Hyder  soon  resumed 
the  siege  of  Arcot,  took  it  by  assauk  on  the  thnrd  of  November,  and, 
three  days  afler,  the  citadel,  though  capable  of  a  much  longer  defence  if 
the  nabob  had  been  resolutely  faitibful.  The  successes  of  Hyder  caused 
alarm  eveji  at  Calcutta:  the  supreme oouncil  placed  little  reliance  on  the 
erfibrts  of  the  Bfadras  presidency,  but  iiavvng  reeoWed  lo  assist  that  set- 
tlement, and  wishing  to  be  assured  of  the  proper  appKcation  of  their  aid, 
they  passed  a  resolution,  entreating  sir  Erye  Coote,  a  member  of  their 
own  body  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  India,  to  take  the 
command  of  the  army  in  the  Camalip.  The  governor-general  exerted 
himself  to  re^enforoe  the  army  destined  to  act  against  Hyder,  and  to 
provide  money  for  payinjg  and  supplying  the  troops.  It  was  concerted 
that  general  Coote  should  sail  immediately  for  Madras,  while  admiral 
Hughes  should  direct  his  operations  against  the  ports  and  skipping  of 
Hyder  on  the  Malabar  coast.  Six  Eyre  Coote  arrived  at  Madras  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1760,  where  he  found  afiairs  in  a  more  dismal  situation 
than  he  had  conceived :  Hyder  Ally  had  taken  every  measure  which 
could  occur  to  the  moat  oAperienced  general,t  to  distress  the  British, 
and  to  render  himself  formidable.  His  militaiy  conduct  was  svppoirted  by 
a  degree  of  pelitica)  address  utiequalled  by  any  prince  or  leader  that  had 
yet  appeared  in  Hlndostan ;  bis  army  was  now  auf^mented  to  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  men,  while  the  force  of  general  Coote  did  not  ex- 
ceed seven  thousand.  Oo  the  conduct  of  the  generad,  invigorating  and 
directing  this  small  band,  4)^>ended  the  fate  of  tbe  Carnatic,  and  proba* 
bly  of  all  British  India. 

Encouraged  by  bis  ketones,  Hyder  had  -besieged  the  fortresses  of  Tel- 
lore,  Wandewaah,  Fermapoil,  and  -Cbingleput  Hafvmg  cailed  a  ooimcil 
of  war,  composed  of  m  Hector  Monro,  lord  Macleod,  and  general  Stu- 
art, tbe  commander  in  chief  consulted  them  whether  it  would  be  better 
to  relieve  these  garrisons,  or  proceed  immediately  against  the  enemy'« 
army.  The  former  dtemative  was  uoaniraously  adopted,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  the  British  general  obliged  Hyder  to  rahie  all  the  sieges,  re-en- 
forced and  supplied  the  garrisons.    The  Freneh  inbabitadls  of  Pondi- 

*  See  narrative  of  the  wfTerlnga  of  the  officers  and  men,  ThomsQD'fl  War  in 
AnitLfpoitim, 

t  This  is  the  substance  of  Coote'a  first  letter  from  Madras  to  the  India  direc- 
toiy. 
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cherry,  notwithstaiiding  the  generous  treatmeat  which  Ihej  bad  received 
from  the  English,  behaved  with  the  moat  ungratefaJ  pedidj ;  they  ad- 
mitted a  garriaop  in-  the  intereata  of  Hyder,  and  collected  a  large  store 
of  t>royi8ions,  evidently  inleoded  to  aupport  a  fleet  and  army  which  were 
expected  from  the  Mauritius ;  but  Cooto  effectually  crushed  thia  nefa- 
rioua  project,  by  taking  away  their  arma,  destroying  the  boalSy  and  re- 
moving the  provisions. 

These  operations,  though  attended  with  aaceeas,  so  exhausted  the 
army  of  Coote,  originally  small,  as  to  render  an  immediate  attack  upoa 
the  army  of  Mysore- extremely  imprudent,  unless  it  should  prove  abso> 
lately  necessary.  -  Hyder,  on  the  other  hand,  finding  his  soldiers  dis- 
couraged by  the  late  victories  of  their  adversaries,  did  not  deem  it  expe- 
dient to  compel  the  British  to  an  engagement ;  and  during  several  months 
no  conflicts  of  any  importance  took  place  between  the  armies.  Hyder 
at  length. being  strongly  re-enforced,  made  preparalions  for  the  siege  of 
Tritchinopoly.  Sir  £yre  Coote  proposed  to  marcli  with  the  arroj  to 
Porto  Novo,  as  well  I  bat  he  might  frustrate  the  design  of  the  enemy,  as 
to  repress  his  depredation  on  the  side  of  Tanjore  and  the  southern  pro- 
vinces. The  British  army  was  small,  and  very  indifferently  provided  for 
the  field,  hut  the  situation  of  affairs  admitted  but  of  one  alternative,  either 
aouthern  India  must  be  abandoned,  or  an  effort  must  be  made  for  its  pre- 
servation ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  cases  which  have  often  occurred  in 
British  history,  in  which  the  most  adventurous  boldness  was  the  wisest 
policy. 

Impelled  by  these  considerations,  the  British  general^  with  a  small  but 
valiant  band,  on  the  16th  of  June  set  out  in  quest  of  the  Myaoreaa 
myriads,  and  arrived  at  Porto  Novo ;  thence  he  made  an  attempt  on  the 
fortress  of  (/hillumbrum,  but  waB  obliged  to  retire ;  nevertheless,  he  re- 
adved  to  persist  in  endeavouring  to  bring  the  enemy  to  battle,  to  which 
their  jsommander  was  now  much  less  indi.<posed  than  in  the  earlter  part 
of  the  campaign.  *  Hyder  was  so  powerfully  re-^iforced,  that  confident 
in  his  strength,  and  elated  with  the  repulse  of  the  English,  he  resolved 
to  hazard  an  engngement,  rather  than  relinquish  his  design  on  Tritchino- 
poly and  tile  adjacent  provinces.  Determined  to  fight,  he  advanced  to 
meet  the  English  army,  and  chose  &  very  advantageous  position  within  a 
short  distance  of  Coote.  One  of  the  great  difliculties  of  the  English 
army  was  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  intelligence  reapecting  the  force 
and  situation  of  the  enemy.  Clouds  of  Ryder's  cavalry  hovered  round 
our  camp,  and  overspread  the  country  on  all  sides,  farther  than  the  eye 
could  reach ;  therefore  it  was  not  only*  impracticable  to  send  out  a  re- 
connoitring party,  but  even  a  single  scout  could  not  escape  detection. 
Several  men  were  despatched  for  intelligence,  but  none  returned ;  and 
the  British  commander  could  procure  no  farther  knowledge  of  the  num- 
ber and  disposition  of  the  enemy,  than  the  short  view  frpm  his  own  ad- 
vanced posts  admitted.  Thus  compelled  to  proceed  in  tlie  dark,  Coote 
could  form  no  previous  phui  of  action,  but  was  obliged  to  trust  entirely 
(b  his  inveotienf  which  must  instantaneously  devise  plans  and  expediente^ 
according  to  the  discoveries  which  he  should  make  concerning  the  My- 
floraans.  Such  are  perhaps  the  most  trying  circumstancea  in  which  a 
general  can  be  placed ;  they  demand  not  merely  courage,  nor  even  the 
Mbitual  skill  of  professional  experience  framing  customary  plans  for  com- 
mon aituationa ;  extrication  and  soceesa  were  to  depend  on  genius,  which 
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must  form  and  adapt  its  combinationa  to  a  new  case,  with  a- correspond 
dent  selt-possesaion  of  faculticsj  and  promptitude  of  execution.  These 
qualities  the  fate  of  the  Gametic  required  in  the  commander  to  whom 
it  was  !ntru.sted,  aa'H  they  were  found  in  sir  Eyre  Coote. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  at  five  in  the  morning,  the  British  drums  beat  to 
arms ;  at  seven,  the  troops,  consisting  of  seventeen  hundred  Europeans, 
and  three  thousand  five  hundred  sepoys,  marched  out  of  the  camp  in  two 
lines ;  the  first  being  commanded  by  sir  Hector  Monroj^  and  the  second 
by  general  Stuart.  Thi^  body  of  ^}fB  thousand  two  hundred,  with  a  pro- 
portionable quantity  of  artillery,  advanced  to  meet  an  enemy  of  seventy 
thousand^  with  a  poweiful  train,  idirected  by  European  o£Scerfl.  On  the 
right  was  the  sea;  and  on  the  }ef\,  numerous  bodies  of  the  enemy's  ca* 
valry  as  before  precluded  intelligence*  and  observation.  Afler  an  hour's 
manh,  our  troops  entered  a  plain,  skirted  by  an  eminence,  on  which  the 
army  of  Hyder  was  posted,,  being  fli^nked  on  both  sides  by  strong  bat- 
teries of  artillery,  and  vigorously  and  skilfully  fortified  in  front.  The 
English  general,  from  this  position,  saw  that  the  success  of  his  handful 
depended  on  the  first  impression;  the  design  which  he  thence  formed 
was  to  direct  his  efforts  against  a  part,  and  cause  a  confusion  which  might 
extend  to  the  Test  of  the  army.  With  this  view  he  narrowed  his  front, 
so  arranged  his  men  as  to  be  nearly  covered  from  the  cannon  of  the  ene- 
my, and  assailed  their  lefl'wing  diagonally;  this  prompt  and  happy  move- 
ment decided  the  fbrtune  of  the  day ;  attacked  in  such  an  unexpected 
manner,  the  Mysoreana  were  thrown  into  disorder.  Hyder  dexterously 
and  speedily  changed  his  front,  in  order  to  encounter  the  English  with 
his  whole  force,  and  attempted  at  once  to  separate  the  British  lines,  and 
to  surround  them  both.  His  dispositions  for  these  purposes  were  mas- 
terly ;  but  the  repective  everts  c^  Monro  fmd  Stuart,  with  the  superin- 
tending conduct  of  Coote,  proved  invincible.  The  Mysoreans  fought 
valiantly,  but  the  British  continuing  to  pursue  the  advantage  which  their 
first  attack  had  produced,  afler  an  obstinate  contest  of  seven  hours^  put 
the  enemy  completely  to  the  route,  and  obtained  a  decisive  victory.  The 
battle  of  Porto  Novo  will  ever  be  accounted  an  important  epoch  in  the 
hietory  of  British  India:  it  broke  the  spell  which  the  defeat  of  colonel 
Baillie  had  formed,  destroyed  the  awe  that  was  attached  to  the  name  of 
Hyder  Ally,  and  by  its  effects,  both  on  the  relative  power  and  authority 
of  the  belligerent  parties,  may  be  considered  as  the  salvation  of  India.* 
**  So  little,"  s^s  the  historian  of  the  war  in  Asia^  ''  can  human  sagacity 
penetrate  into  the  maze  of  future  events,  that  the  repulse  at  ChillumT 
brum,  which  seemed  pregnant  with  danger,  by  encouraging  Hyder  to 
venture  an  engagement)  changed  the  whole  face  of  our  afiairs  in  the 
Carnalic." 

Coote  beiog  sooo  KC-enfbrced  by  a  body,  of  troops  from  Bengal,  re-^ 
duced  Paasore,  a  place  of  considej^able  importance,  and  well  stored  with 
provisions.  Meanwhile  Hyder,  being  joined  by  his  son.Tippoo  with  a 
fresh  supply  of  troops,  hazarded  a  second  battle ;  but  on  the  27th  of 
August,  afler  displaying  his  usual  skill  and  intrepidity,  he  was  again  de* 
feated.  Undismayed  by  these  losses,  he  venttned  a  third  engagement 
on  the  27th  of  September,  in  which  British  prowess  continued  trium- 
phant.   He  even  afterwards  manifested  &  wish  for  a  fresh  trial,  but  found 

•  See  Thomson's  Wsr  in  Asia,  p.  a55^{^66. 
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bit  troops  8o  disheartened  as  not  to  seeond  liis  desire.  He  was  now 
compelled  to  retreat  into  the  mterior  country,  to  abandon  the  advantages 
-of  the  femier  year,  and  to  leavo  the  Englurh  possessions  in  undoabted 
security.  Such  W83  the  change  efiected  by  the  ability  and  conduct  of 
-sir  Eyre  Coote  in  1781.* 

Meanwhile  air  Edward  Hughes  by  his  naval  efforts  powerfully  co-ope- 
rated in  annoying  ihe  enemies  of  England ;  he  destroyed  Hyder's  ship- 
ping in  his  own  ports,  and  thereby  blasted  in  the  bud  his  hopes  of  be- 
coming a  maritime  power*  Informed  of  the  war  with  Holland,  he 
immediately  attacked  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Negapatam,  which  was 
defended  by  five  hundred  Europeans,  seven  hundfed  Malays,  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  sepoys,  and  two  thousand  three  hundred  of  Hyder'a 
troops.  Admiral  Hughes  was  in  this  expedition  assisted  by  a  land  force 
under  sir  Hector  Monro :  their  joint  eflR>rts  reduced  tiiis  place  in  three 
weeks,  acquired  a  very  considerable  booty,  and  compelled  Hyder  to  eva- 
cuate Tanjore.  About  the  slime  time,  the  British  factory  in  the  island 
of  Sumatra,  with  the  assistance  of  captain  Clements  and  a  small  squa- 
dron of  ships,  subdued  all  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the  west  coasts  of  the 
island. 

In  Europe, .  the  Bourbon  princes,  re-*enforced  by  the  Dutch,  formed  a 
comprehensive  plan  of  operations  $  they  proposed  to  subdiae  Jersey,  to 
attack  our  naval  armaments  on  our  own  coast,  to  invade  Minorca,  and 
accomplish  ^e  reduction  of  Gibraltar*  In  January,  the  baron  de  Rulle- 
oourt  invaded  the  island  of  Jersey,  and  leaving  a  small  garrison  a 
Grouville,  marched  to  St.  Helier.  Having  besieged  the  avenues  of  tbe 
town,  he  surprised  the  guard  in  the  dark,  and  possessed  the  maricet 
place  without  noise ;  and  at  the  break  of  day,  the  inhabitants  were  asto- 
nished to  find  themselves  in  tbe  hands  of  the  enemy.  Mijor  Corbet, 
deputy-governor,  with  the  magistrates  and  principal  inhabitants,  being 
brought  prisoners  to  the  court-house,  the  French  commander  wrote  terms 
of  capituUtion,  by  which  the  island  was  to  be^surrendered  to  France,  the 
troops  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  be  conveyed  to  England.  The 
Keutenant-govemor  represented,  tiiat  no  act  could  have  the  smallest  vali- 
dity in  his  present  situation,  and  that  the  officers  and  troops  were  too  well 
informed  of  their  duty  to  pay  any  r^ard  to  his  acts  while  a  prisoner ;  but 
his  remonstrance  was  unavailing,  nuUecourt  was  peremptory  in  his  de- 
mand, aiid  Corbet,  under  the  impression  of  the  moment,  too  precipi- 
tately signed  the  capitulation.^  The  French  commander  summoned 
Elisabeth  castle  to  surrender  on  the  prescribed  toiins ;  but  this  fortress 
was  preserved  by  the  conduct  and  fortitude  of  captains  Aylward  and  Mul- 
«aster,  who  having  retired  thither  at  the  first  alarm,  prepared  against  a 
sudden  attack,  rejected  the  summons  with  great  spirit,  and  peremptorily 
refused  to  pay  tbe  smallest  regard  to  the  capitulation,  or  to  any  orders 
which  should  be  issued  by  the  lieutena[nt-govemor  in  his  present  circum- 
stances. Meanwhile  the  alarm  extended,  and  die  nearest  troops  rushed 
with  the  utmost  expedition  towards  the  point  of  danger,  and  immediately 
formed  on  an  eminence  near  the  town,  iinder  the  conduct  of  mijor  Pier- 
eon  of  the  niuety-fifth  regiment.  Rullecourt  required  the  &itish  com- 
mander immediately  to  yield;  the  gallant  officer  replied,  that  if  the 
French  leader  and  troops  did  not  within  twenty  minutes  lay  down  their 

•  AnnUAl  Begister,  1781.  t  Ibid. 
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arms  and  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war,  he  should  attack  them 
the  instant  that  period  was  expired.  Pierson  made  a  very  masterly  dis* 
position  of  his  forces,  and  when  the  specified  time  was  elapsed,  began 
the  conflict  with  such  a  union  of  impetuosity  and  skill  as  soon  gained  a 
decisive  victory.  The  French  general  being  mortally  wounded,  the  next 
in  command  seeing  the  hopelessness  of  their  situation,  requested  the 
lieutenant-governor  to  resume  hiil  authority,  and  to  accept  of  their  sur- 
render as  prisoners  c^  wan  The  satisfaction  arising  from  this  victory 
wa^  greatly  diminished  by  the  fall  of  the  hero  to  whom  it  was  owing ; 
fighting  at  the  hedd  of  conquering  troops,  the  gallant  Pierson  was  killed 
in  the  twenty-fiflh  year  of  his  age.  The  redoubt  at  Grouville  was  im- 
mediately attacked  and  retaken,  and  the  whole  of  the  French  invading 
party  was  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners :  thus  ended  the  second  attempt 
of  France  on  the  island  of  Jersey. 

The  blockade  of  Gibraltar  continued,  and  notwithstanding  the  supply 
of  provisions  which  had  been  brought  by  admiral  Rodney  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  the  garrison  began  to  feel  the  distresses  of  restricted  food  :  so 
early  as  October  1780,  the  governor  had  been  obliged  to  deduct  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  from  each  man's  daily  allowance  of  bread,  and  to  confine 
the  consumption  of  meal  to  a  pound  and  ahalf  a  week,  which,  from  be- 
ing so  long  kept,  was  now  scarcely  eatable.  The  inhabitants  were  re- 
duced to  still  greater  difficulties ;  af^er  the  supply  which  the  English 
fleet  had  brought,  and  even  earlier,  not  a  single  vessel  arrived  with 
provisions  or  necessaries,  either  from  the  neighbouring  shores  of  Bar* 
bary,  or  any  of  the  more  distant  coasts  of  Africa  ;  so  that,  with  every 
other  misfortune,  they  were  at  once  cut  ofl*from  that  great  and  long  esta- 
blished source  of  a  cheap  and  plentiful  market,  and  reduced  to  depend  en- 
tirely for  relief  on  the  casual  arrival  of  a  few  small  Minorcan  vessels,  whose 
cargoes  were  insufficient,  and  prices  immoderate.*  To  this  distressing 
sUuatioti  both  the  soldiers  and  inhabitants  submitted,  not  only  without 
murmur,  but  with  universal  cheerfulness.  In  such  circumstances,  the 
interest  and  honour  of  Britain  required,  that  one  of  the  first  measures 
of  the  campaign  should  be  the  relief  of  Gibralur  ;  and  early  in  spring^^ 
a  great  fleet  under  the  conduct  of  the  admirals  Darby,  Digby,  and  sir 
J.  Lockhart  RosS)  was  fitted  out  for  this  service.  The  French  and 
Spaniards  boasted  that  they  would  defeat  the  execution  of  this  de- 

*  The  following  account,  copied  from  the  Annual  Kegister  of  1783,  and  with 
the  usual  accuracy  of  that  valuable  performance,  clearly  illustrates  the  distreised 
Htate  of  the  gamson:-— "  Of  the  most  common  and  indispeniable  neceatsriea  of 
life ;  bad  ship  biscuit,  full  of  worms,  was  sold  at  a  shilling  a  pound ;  flour  and 
beef,  in  not  much  better  condition,  at  the  same  price ;  old  dried  pease  at  A  third 
more  :  the  worst  salt,  half  dirt,  the  sweepings  of  ship's  bottoms  and  store-houses, 
at  ei^ht-pcnce  }  old  Irish  salt  butter  at  half  a  crown  ;  the  worst  sort  of  brOwn  su- 
gar brought  the  same  price ;  and  English  farthing  candles  were  sold  at  six-pence 
a  piece. 

'*  But  fresh  provisions  bore  still  more  exorbitant  prices,  even  when  the  arrival 
of  vessels  from  the  Mediterranean  opened  amarket :  turkeys  sold  at  three  pounds 
twelve  shillings  a  piece  i  ^sucking  pigs  at  two  guineas;  ducks  at  half  a  guinea: 
and  small  hens  sold  at  nine  shilfmgs  a  piece.  A  guinea  was  refused  for  a  calfii 
pluck ;  and  one  pound  seven  shillings  asked  for  an  ox's  head.  To  heighten  every 
distresst  the  firing  was  so  nearly  exhausted  as  scarcely  to  afford  a  aufficiency  for 
the  most  indispensable  culinary  purposes;  so  that  all  the  linen  of  the  town  and 
garrison  was  washed  in  cold  water  and  worn  without  ironing.  This  want  was  se- 
verely felt  in  the  wet  season,  which,  notwithstanding  the  general  warmth  of  the 
climate,  is  exceedingly  cold  at  Gibraltar." 
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sign  ;  thereby  conceiving  a  vain  ho{>e  of  deterring  Britain  from  the 
attempt.   The  English  fleet  conaisted  of  twenty-eight  sail  of  the  line. 
A  French  amianient  of  twenty-bix  ships  was  ready  at  Brest*  while 
thirty  Spanish  ships  were  parading  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz.    France  was 
much  more  intent  on  her  own  designs  of  overpowering  the  British  In 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  po-operating  with.the  native  pow- 
ers of  the  East)  tbaa  on  seconding  the  (>roject  of  Spain  against  Gib- 
raltar ;  instead  of  seeking  a  junction  with  the  fleet  of  her  iiUies,  she 
sent  her  principal  naval  force,  under  count  de  Grasse,  to  the  western 
world«  and  a  strong  sqiiadr(>n  under  Suffrein  to  the  eastern.    The  Bri- 
tish fleet  left  St.  Helen's  on  the  13th  of  March,  and  were  obliged  to  . 
delay  some  days  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  waiting  for  victual lera  from 
Cork.    It  had  also  under  its  convoy  the  East  aud  We^t  India  Qeeis : 
having  conducted  these  merchantmen  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy's 
fleets,  admiral  Darby  steered  for  Gibraltar  with  his  naval  fcce,  and 
ninety-seven  victuallers.    Oo  the  13ih  of  April  he  arrived  ofl*  Cadiz, 
where  he  saw  the  Spanish  fleet  lying  at  anchor,  and  evidently  disposed 
to  afibrd  him  no  opposition.    The  British  admiral  having  sent  fomv^rd 
the  convoy  under  cover  of  a  few  men  of  war  and  frig^tes»,  cruised 
with  his  fleet  off  the  straits,  in  hopes  of  enticing  the  enemy  to  h  iz^ird 
an  engagement;  but  the  Spanish  armament  remained  in  its  former 
station,    A  vexatious,  though  not  formidable  enemy  greatly  ann  ycd 
the  Biitish  fleet :  during  the  siege,  several  gun-boats,  conhtiucted  at 
Algesiras  on  the  western  side  of  Gibraltar  bay,  by  night  crossed  ;ind 
fired  on  the  town  and  garrison.   When  the  convoy  was  in  the   b^y, 
about  twenty  of  these  boats  sailed,  under  the  benefit  of  a  cuan,  evt:ry 
morning  from  Algezfras,  and  with  a  fixed  and  steady  aim  regularly 
cannonaded  and  bombarded  our  ships ;  but  as  soon  as  the  wind  x\  its 
i^tated  hour  began  to  spring  up,  they  immediately  fled«  and' were  pur- 
sued in  vain.    These  efforts  were  merely  troublesome,  without  ciTect- 
ing  any  material  damage -to  the  shipping,  and  the  garrison  was  com- 
pletely supplied.    Enraged  at  this  disappointment  of  her  expectations 
to  reduce  Gibraltar  by  blockade,  Spain  i^edoubled  her  exertions  for 
compassing  her  object  by  force.    She  raised  the  most  stupendous 
works,  and  placed  on  them  the  most  formidable  artillery  that  bad  ever 
been  employed  In  a  siege  i  a  hundred  and  seventy  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  eighty  mortars,  poured  their  fire  upon  Elliot's  brave  garrison. 
This  dreadful  cannonade  and  bombardment  was  continued  night  and 
day  for  many  months  without  intermission.    Nothing,  it  was  said,  and 
may  well  be  conceived,  could  be  niore  terribly  sublime  than  the  view 
and  report  of  this  scene  to  those  who  observed  them  from  the  neigh- 
bouring hills  of  Barbary  and  Spain,  during  the  night,  especially  in  the 
beginning,  when  the  cannonade  of  the  enemy  being  returned  with  still 
superior  power  by  general  Elliot,  the  whole  rock  seemed  to  voratt 
out  fire,  and  all  distinction  of  parts  were  lost  in  flame  and  smoke. 
While  the  fleet  continued  in  the  bay,  general  Elliot  retorted  the  ene* 
my*s  attack  with  a  prodigious  shower  of  fire  ;  but  as  it  was  a  standing 
maxim,  with  that  experienced  and  wise  commander,  never  to  waste 
his  ammunition,  and  as  the  great  and  evidently  increasing  difficulty  of 
supply  rendered  this  caution  still  more  essentially  necessary,  he  soon 
retrenched  in  that  respect,  and  seemed  to  behold  unconcerned  the 
fury  and  violence  of  the  enemy.   It  was  calculated,  that  during  three 
weeks  the  Spaniards  expended  fifty  tons  of  powder  etch  day  :  after 
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that  lime,  however,  they  relaxed  their  efforts,  and  were  more  sparing 
in  the  consumption  of  ammunition.  The  impression  made  on  the  gar- . 
rison  by  these  exertions  was  very  disproportionate  to  the  labour  and 
expense  of  the  enemy.  The  whole  loss,  from  the  12th  of  April  to  the 
end  of  Jujie,  amounted  to  only  one  commissioned  officer  and  fifty-two 
private  men  killed,  and  to  seven  officers  and  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  privates  i^ounded.  The  damage  of  the  works  was  too  trifling 
to  give  any  concern  to  the  defenders,  bat  the  duty  and  fatigue  were 
extremely  great.  The' town  buffered  dreadful  damage:  the  inhabitants 
consisted  of  various  nations  and  religions ;  the  English  amounted 
only  to  five  hundred, -the  Roman  catholics  to  near  two  thousand,  and 
the  Jews  were  little  short  of  nine  hundred.  Those  who  escaped  de- 
struction from  the  eannonude  and  bombardment,  embraced  every  op- 
portunity of  leaving  so  dangerous  a  situation,  and  removed  either  to 
England  or  to  the  neighbouring  countries.  However  the  Spaniards 
found  they  might  destroy  the  lives  and  effects  of  individuals,  they 
could  not  advance  their  object  by  all  their  operosc  labour,  and  therc- 
foi^  towards  the  close  of  the  summer  suspended  their  efforts. 

General  Elliot,  meanwhile,  appeared  to  employ  himself  in  strength- 
ening his  defences,  while  he* was  really  meditating  a  terrible  blow  on 
thb  camp  of  the  enemy.  Having  seen  that  the  preparations  of  the 
Spaniards  were  arrived  at  the  highest .  possible  perfection,  he  con- 
ceived a  project  of  frustrating  all.  their  mighty  efforts,  by  attacking, 
storming,  and  destroying  their  works.  'He  employed  the  greatest  part 
of  autumn  Tn  making  t(ie  most' complete  ari*angements  for  execixting  ' 
the  whole  and  tvery  pari  of  this  grand  design.  His  object  was  to  at- 
tack the  fortifications  on  evory  side  at  the -same  instant :  to  Effect  this 
purpose,  he  distributed  his  various  forces  where  the  several  parts 
could  respectively  be  most  efficient,  and  in  such  relative  positions  as 
rendered  co-operation  most  easy,  expeditious,  and  impressive.  To 
fertility  of  htvention,  the  genius  of  Elliot  united  a  comprehensiveness 
of  mind,  which  grasped  objects  in  all  their  bearings  and  relations, 
cool  and  vigorous  ju'dgment^  and  nice  discrimination  ;  with  the  great- 
est exactness  he  adjusted  his  plan  in  all  departments,  and  tnade  pro- 
visions for  every  probable  contingency.  The  time  he  fixed  for  his  en-« 
ter prise  was  a  night  during  the  darkness  of  winter.  On  the  27th  of 
November^  at  three. in  the  morning,  the  Brhish  force  inarched  in  the 
following  order :  the  troops  were  divided  into  three  columns ;  the 
centre  was  commaiuled  by  the  Hanoverian  lieutenant-colonel  Dachen- 
hausen,  the  column  oti  the  right  by  lieu  tenant 'Colonel  Hugo  of  the 
same  corps,  and  the  body  on  the  left  by  lieutenant-colonel  Trig  of  the 
13th  regiment;  the  reserve  was  led  by  major  Maxwell  of  the  73d  ; 
a  pai*ty  of  seamen,  in  two  divisions,  was  conducted  by  the  lieutenants 
Campbell  and  Mubkle  of  the  Brilliant  and  Porcupine  royal  frigates; 
and  the  whole  body  was  headed  by  brigadier-general  Ross.  In  each 
column  there  was  an  advanced  corps,'  a  body  of  pioneers,  a  party  of 
artillery-men  carrying  combustibles,  a-sustaining  corps,  and  a  reserve 
in  the  rear.  With  such' silence  did  they  march,  that  the  enemy  had 
not  the  smallest  suspicion  of  their  approach,  until  an  universal  attack 
conveyed  the  tremendous  intimation.  The  ardour  of  our  troops  was 
every  where  irresistible  :  the  Spaniards,  astonishedy  confounded,  and 
dismayed,  Bed  witji  the  utmost  precipitation,  and  abandoned  those  im- 
mense works  of  so  much  labour,  time, and  expense.  The  whole  efforts 
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of  Spanish  power  and  tkUl  for  two  yoar«,  the  chief  object  of  their 
pride  and  ejcultation*  were  in  two  hours  destroyed  by  British  fj^eniua 
directing  British  intrepidity^  ardotir,  and  skill.  The  most  wonderful 
exertions  were  made  by  the  pioneers  and  artillery-meii)  who  spread 
their  fire  with  such  astonishing  rapidity,  thai  in  half  an  hour  two  mor- 
tar batteries  of  ten  thirteen  inch  mortars,  the  batteries  of  heavy  can- 
non, with  all  the  lines  of  approach,  communication,  and  traverse,  were 
in  flames,  and  every  thing. subject  to  the  action  of  fire  was  finally,  re- 
duced to  ashes.  The  mortars  and  cannon  were  spiked,  and  their  beds, 
carriages,  ^d  platforms  destroyed.  The  magaaines  blew  upt>i^  af- 
ter another  in  the  course-  of  the  conflagration*  Biefore  day-break  the 
British  force,  having  completely  executed  their  grand  projectf  re- 
turned to  the  garrii^oii.    . 

Admiral  Darby  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  draw  the  Spanish 
fleet  to  an  engagement,  after  relieving  Gibraltar,  returned  to  protect 
the  channel.    Meanwhile  monsieur  de  O'uichen,  understanding  that 
the  British  fleet  no  longer  intervened  between  Brest  and  Cadia^  sailed 
with  eighteen  ships  of  the  line  to  join  the  Spanish  fleet»  and  to  sup- 
port it  in  the  invasion  of  Minorca;  which,  next  to  Gibraltar,  was  the 
principal  European  object  of  S|Kintsh  ambition*    They  set  sail  for  Ca- 
diz in  the  end.of  July,  having  ten  thousand  land  forces  on  boards  pro- 
ceeding with  tbe&e  to  the  Mediteri*anean,  they  left  them  at  Minorca, 
and,  returning  to  the  Atlantic,  directed  their  course  to  the  English 
channel,  with  forty-nine  ships  of  the  line.    Their  reascms  for  taking 
this  direction  were  various :  they  proposed  to  prevent  succours  from 
being  sent  to  Minorca,  alnd  to  intercept  our  homeward-bound  fleets* 
which  wete  expected  at  this  time  to  return,  and  a  large  outward- 
bound  convoy.on  the  eve  of  sailing  from. Cock.   So  Utile  hsd  we  fere- 
seen  or  suspected  their  design,  that  the  combined  fleets  had  formed 
a  line  from  Ushant  to  the  ScUly  islands,  to  bar  the  entrance  into  the 
channel,  before  it  was  known  in  England  that  they  were  arrived  in  th# 
ocean.   Admiral  Darby,  then  in  the  channel,  had  almost  fallen  in  with 
the  enemy,  with  only  twc^nty  ships  of  the  liiie>  when  the  accidental 
meeting  of  a  neutral  v^sel  informed,  him  of  their  situation  and  force. 
The  British  admiral  returned  to  Torbay  to  wait  for  re-enforcementa, 
and  insti^uctlons  from  the  admiralty.    His  fleet  was^soon  joined  by  so 
many  ships  as  to  amount  to  thirty  sail  of  the  line  t  he  now  received 
orders  to  put  to  sea  for  the.protecti6n  of  the  homeward-boond  mer- 
chantmen ;  but,  as  the  enemy  was  so  much  supeiior,  to  avoid  a  cloae 
and  decisive  engagement,  unless 'shsolotely  necessary  for  thepreser- 
TAtion  of  the  convoy.   Meanwhile  the  French  admiral  proposed  to  at* 
tack  the  British  fleet  in  its  station  at  Torbay,  but  was  overrtiled  hy 
his  Spanish  colleague.    That  commander  represented  the  state  both 
of  the  ships  and  men,  of  whom,  especially  the  Spaniards,  great  oum* 
hers  were  sick,  as  depriving  them  really  of  that  superioriiy  which 
they  possessed  in  appearance.   They  therefore  directed  their  atten- 
tion entirely  to  the  interception  of  British  merchandise*    But  very 
stormy  weather  obliged  them  to  return,  in  tiKb  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, to  Brest,  where  the  French  going  .into  port,  the  Spaniarda  pro* 
ceeded  to  their  own  coasts.    Darby,  after  conducting  the  expected 
merchantmen  into  harbour, .  returned  himself  to  Plymonth  in  No- 
Yember. 

The  Frejich  reeled  their  fleet  with  the  utmost  expedition.    Not- 
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wttbstgndhig  the  lateness  of  the  season^  they  proposed  to  re-enfol^e 
count  de  Grasse  with  both  troops  and  ships  of  war  in  the  west,  and  to 
support  him  with  stores;  to  re-enfprce  and  supply  Sufl'rein  in  the 
«ast:  and  to  rejoin  the  Spanish  fleet*  t^at  they  might  prevent  Eng* 
land  from  relieving  Minorca^    The  several  squadrons  and  convoys 
were  ordered  to  sail  tbgetfaer  «s  far  as  their  course  lay  in  the  same 
direction.   The  British  admiralty  heard  of  this  preparation  and  its 
objects,  but  without  being  accurately  informed  of  its  force,  which 
amounted  to  nineteen  ships,  of  the  Unc   They,  despatched  admiral 
Kempenfeldt  with  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  one  fifty  gun  sbipi  and 
four  frigates,  to  intercept  the  French  squadron  and  convoy.    The 
British  admiral  descried  the  enemy  on  the  1 3th  of  December,  when 
the  fleet  and  convoy  were  dispersed  by  a  hard  gale  of  windy  and  the 
latter  considerebly  behind.    He  endeavoured  to  avail  himself  of  this 
situation,  by  Jirst  cutting  off  the  convoy,  and  afterwards  fighting  the 
fleets  For  the  intended  service,  admiral  Kempenfeldt's  number  of 
frigatesnvas  much  too  small ;  notwithstanding  this  deficiency,  how- 
ever, twenty  transports  and  storeships  were  captured,  containing  ele- 
ven hundred  land-  forces,  seven  hundred  seamen,  a  great  quantity  of 
ordnance,  arms,  warlike  stores,  camp  equipage,  clothing,  and  provi- 
sions ;  many  ships  were  also  dispersed.    The  French  admiral,  mean- 
while, endeavoured  to  collect  his  -fleet,  and  form  a  line^  but  night 
came  on  before  hexould  accomplish  his  purpose.    Kempenfeldt,  still 
ignorant  oi  the  force  of  the  enemy,  made  preparations  for  fighting  the 
next  morning.    At  day-light,  perceiv.ingthem  to.  leeward,  he  formed 
his  line ;  but,  on  a  nearer  approach,  discovering  their  strength,  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  decline  an  engagement.    The  enemy  did  not 
appear.so  confident  in  their  superior  numbers  ^s  to  urge  the  British 
to  battle :  both  fleets  therefore  parted,  as  if  by  mutual  consent.    Va- 
luable as  was  the  capture  aclueved  by  ILenipenfeldt,  yet  great  dissa- 
tisfiiction  was  excited  in  England  against  the  admiralty,  for  not  fur- 
nishing that  gallant  commander  with  a  force  which  might  have  seised 
the  convoy,  and  vanquished  the  Frencl)  fleet :  there  were  ships,  they 
said,  lying  idle  in  harbour,  which  ought  to  have  been  employed  in 
this  service* 

The  war  with  Holland  required  in  Europe  a  considerable  diversion 
of  our  naval  force.  The  Dutch  were  fortunately  very  little  prepared 
for  hostilities,  and  ejLtremely  deficient  in  seamen  and  naval  stores,  in 
which  they  had  heretofore  so  greatly  abounded.  The  objects  arising 
from  war  with  them  were,  by  cutting  ofl"  their  sources  of  naval  sup- 
ply from  the  north,  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  their  marine,  to  de- 
stroy their  immense  commerce  from  those  qutirters,  to  protect  our 
own,  and  to  prevent  tfaieir  intercourse  with  our  enemies  in  southern 
Europe.  For  these  purposes  a  fleet  was  stationed  in  the  North  Seas, 
under  admiral  Hyde  Parker.  In  the  beginning  of  Jun^ ,  the  Dutch 
endeavoured  to  prepare  such  a  fleet  as  should  protect  their  own  Bal- 
tic trade,  and  intercept  oiirs.  On  the  19lh  of  July,  admiral  Zoutman 
sailed  from  the  Texei,  with  eight  ships  of  the  line,  ten  very  large  fri-  * 
gates,  and  five  sloops.  Admiral  Parker  was  now  on  his  return  from 
Elsineur,  with  a  convoy  under  his  protection ;  his  squadron  consisted 
of  six  ships  of  the  line>  of  which  two  were  in  very  bad  condition,  and 
several  frigates. 

Early  on  the  fifth  of  August,  the  fleets  ttme  in  sight  of  each  other 
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ofiT  the  Dogger  Bank ;  Parker  perceiYiog  the  atrengUi  of  the  eneaiyy 
ordered  his  convoy  to  make  the  best  of  tlieir  way,,  and  sent  his  fri- 
gates for  their  protection  :  the  JOutch  admiral  having  used  the  same 
precaution,  prepared  for  battle,  and  both  parties  appeared  eager  for  a 
close  engagement.  They  advanced  to  meet  each  other  in  gloomy 
silence,  without  firing  a  gun  until  they  were  within  pistol  shot.  The 
Dutch  were  superior  both  in  number  of  .ships  and  weight  of  metal; 
but  the  British  admiral,  notwithstanding  this  inferiority,  made  the  bat* 
tie  a  tfial  of  force,  rather  than  of  skill.  Indeed,  both  parties  were  so 
extremely  eager  to  display  national  valour,  as  to;  supersede  all  der* 
terity  of  mancenvre.  For  three  hours  taid  forty  minutes  did  they  fi^ht 
without  intermidsion«  ranged  abreast  of  each  other  ;  the  conflict  was 
extremely  bloody  ;  of  the  English  five  hundred  were  killed  or  wound- 
ed, but  the  Dutch  lost  upwards  of  eleven  hundred'  men.  Though  the 
enemy  long  kept  the  sea  with  astonishing  firnmess  and  intrepidity, 
yst  the  English  were  evidently  superior;  one  of  the  best  ships  of  the 
Dutch  was  sunk,  and  two  more  so. much  damaged  as  to  be  ibr  ever 
unfit  for  service.  Though  the  British  ships  were  greatly  shattered,  yet 
none  of  them  were  hurt  beyond  the  possibility  of  reparation.  The 
Dutch  convoy  was  scattered,  and  compelled  to  return  home  instead  of 
pursuing  its.course.  The  voyage  to  the  Baltic  was  of.  necessity  aban- 
doned, all  means  of  procuring  naval  stores  were  cut  oif,  and  the  im* 
mense  carrying  trade  between  the  northern  and  southern  nations  of 
Europe,  which,  along  with  .their  fisheries,  had  been  the  great  source 
of  the  Dutch  power  and  wealth,  was  for  this  year  annihilated.  Thoug-h 
the  result  of  the  engagement,  on  the  whole,  proved  fiivourable  to 
England,  and  the  valour  displayed  in  the  action  was  highly  and  gene- 
rally approved,  yet  the  admiralty  was  severely  blamed  for  not  fur- 
nishing admiral  Parker  with  a  sufficient  force.  There  were  as  many 
ships  idle,  either  at  Chatham  or  in  the  Dowjis,  aS)  if  they  had  joined 
Parker,  would  have  enabled  him  to  bring  ilie  Dutch  fleet  and  convoy 
into  England.  The  admiral  himself,  appears  to  have  been  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  the  support  which  he  had  received ;  he  resigned 
his  command,  and  on  that  occasion  did  not  conceal  his  Sentiments. *^ 

Commodore  Johnstone  was  appointed  to  command  a  squadron  des- 
tined to  annoy  the  Dutch  in  another  q.uart&r,  by  attacking  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope,  a  settlement  extremely  valuable  to  the  United  Provin- 
ces ;  thence  he  was  to  proceed  to  the  Spanish  settl^ement  of  Buenos 
Ay  res,  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  of  Soil  th  America,  where  a  dangerous 
insurrection  had  given  great  alarm  to  the  court  of  Madrid.  The 
Dutch,  conscious  of  their  inability,  to  defend- the  cape,  applied  for  as- 
sistance to  France.  The  court  of  Versailles  being  also  deeply  inter- 
ested in  preventing  Britain  from  obtaining  so  important  a  possess- 
ion,  ordered  monsieur  de  Sufi'rein,  in  his  way  to  India,  to  watth  the 
nxolions  of  tl^e  British  squadron.  Commodore  Johnstone's  naval  force 
consisted  of  a  seventy-four,  a  sixty-four,  and  three  fifty  gun  ships,  be- 
sides several  frigates,  a  bomb- vessel,  a  fire-ship,  and  some  sloops  of 
*war.  The  land  force  was  cod^iposed  of  three  new  regiments,  of  a 
thousaml  men  each  :  several  outward  bound  East  Indiamen  and  store 
ordnance  vessels  went  out  with  this  convoy  f  and  the  whole  fleet,  in- 
cluding transports  and  anned  ships,  amounted  to  more  than  forty  sail. 

'  See  Annusil  llegislcr,  1781. 
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With  these  commodore  Johnstone  stopped  at  Cape  de  Verd  Islands^ 
for  water  and  fresh  provisions  :  for  collecting  these  supplies,  a  great 
part  of  the  crews,  apprehending  no  enemy  to  be  near,  were  dispersed 
on  shore.  Xhe  French  squadron,  which  consisted  of  five  ships  of  the 
line,  with  a  body  of  land  forces,  being  informed  of  the  situation  of  the 
British,  expected  to  take  them  by  surprise.  On  the  16th  of  April, 
Suffrein  leaving  his  convoy  at  a  distance,  attacked  the  British  squa- 
dron in  Port  Praya,  in  the  island  of  St.  Jago.  He  advanced  as  if  to  cer- 
tain victory,  but  was  soon  taught  his  mistake:  the  British  force^ 
though  surprised,  w^s  so  far  from*  being  intimidated,  that  they  not 
only  rallied,  bat  entirely  beat  off  the  enemy,  with  great  loss  of  men, 
and  damage  to  the  shipping.  Sufifrein,  disappointed  in  this  attempt^ 
made  the  best  of  hh  way  to  the  cape,  where,  by  his  junction  with  the 
Dutch  garrison,  he  knew  be  should  be  able  to  defend  it  against  John- 
stone's armaments  The  British  commodore,  finding,  on  his  arrival* 
that  success  would  be  impracticable,  forbore  the  attempt.  Soon  after* 
meeting  with  five  richly  laden  homeward-bolmd  Dutch  East  India- 
men,  he  took  four,  and  burnt  the  other :  when,  perceiving  that  he 
could  not  compass  the  original  purpose  of  bis  expedition,  he  returned 
to  England  with  his  prizes. 

The  West  Indies,  after  being  the  theatre  of  the  hostilities  which 
have  been  recently  narrated,  experienced  a  most  terrible  enemy  in 
the  warring  elements.  This  was  a  hurricane,  far  exceeding  in  tre- 
mendous horror  and  dreadful  destruction,  the  usual  convulsions  of 
the  torrid  sone. 

'  On  the  10th  of  Octpber,  1780,  this  engine  of  devastation  com? 
menced  its  fell  movements  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes.  Thunder  and 
lightning,  whirlwinds,  earthquakes,  torrents  of  rain,  fire,  air,  earth, 
and  water,  appeared  to  vie  with  each  other  in  rapidity  of  desolation. 
The  first  night,  Bridgetown,  the  capital  of  the  island,  was  levelled 
with  the  ground.  Other  towns,  as  well  as  villages  and  single  housesj 
shared  the  same  fate:  plantations  were. destroyed,  the  produce  of  the 
earth  was  torn  up,  animals  perished,  and  numbers  of  human  beings 
fell  either  victims  to  the  fury  of  the  elements,  or  to  the  downfall  of 
buildings.*  The  fear  of  a  pestilence,  from, the  multitude  of  dead  bo- 
dies in  so  putrifying  a  climate,  compelled  the  survivors  instanta- 
neously to  bury  the  dead,  without  allowing  to  rel^ons  and  friends  the 
mdlancholy  pleasure  of  a  distinguishing  attention  to  the  objects  of 
their  affection.  The  negroes  by  rapine  and  violence  added  to  the  ge- 
neral calamity,  and  as  they  were  much '  more  numerous  than  the 
whites,  might  have  utterly  ruined  the  island,  had  not  general  Vaugh- 
an,  with  a  considerable  body  of  trodps,  been'  stationed  upon  it,  and 
awed  those  barbarians  to  quietness  and  obedience.  Thfe  prisons  being 
involved  in  the  common  destructionv  the  late  tenants  of  those  man- 
aionSf  who  had  been  confined  for  violating  the  laws,  joined  in  the  out- 
rages ;  but  the  prisoners  of  war,  especially  a  party  of  Spaniards,  acted 
with  the  greatest  humanity  and  honour,  in  assisting  the  distressed  in- 
habitants, and  preserving  public  order.  The  islands  of  St.  Lucia,  Gre- 
nada, St.  Vincent's  and  Dominica,  were  also  desolated.  The  French 
islands  in  the  same  quaiter  of  the  West  Indies,  especially  Martinique 

*  Annual  Register,  1781. 
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and  GttadalGUpe,  tuffered  no  toss  than  the  English.*  Bui  a  still  fnore 
direful  horricane»  on  the  3d  of  October,  wreaked  its  vengeance  on 
Jamaica)  and  especiallf  on  the  districts  of  Westmoreland  and  Hano- 
Ter,  two  of  the  most  fertile  spots  in  the  island.  The  inhabitants  of  Sa« 
vannah  la  Mari  a  considerable  trading  town  in  that  quarteci  were  be- 
holding with  astonishment  such  a  swell  of  the  sea  as  had  never  before 
been  seeni  when,  on  a  Sudden,  the  waters  of  the  deep  bursting  through 
all  bouodsi  overwhelmed  the  town,  and  swept  man^  beastf  and  habita- 
tion in  one  torrent  of  destruction.  What  the  waters  did  not  reach  in 
the  higher  vicinity,  combined lempest  and  earthquake  finished.  Be- 
sides present  ilesolatlon,  this  dreadful  sqourge,  by  covering  the  most 
fertile  tracts  with  sand  and  other  barren  substances,  sterilised  the 
ground,  and  rendered  it  unsusceptible  of  future  culture.  The  loss  of 
property  was  estimated  at  upwards  of  «  million  sterling  in  two  pa* 
fishes  in  Jamaica.  Their  neighbours  endeavoured  to  alleviate  the 
miseries  of  the  sufferefa;  but  their  principal  and'  most  effectual  re- 
lief they  derived  from  the  mother  country,  in  the  generous  benefac- 
tions of  individuals,  and^be  liberal  munificence  of  the  legislature. 

Admiral  Rodney  was  fortunately  at  New*Tork  at  this  terrible  aea- 
son,  and  returned  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  the  West  Indies.  Having 
concerted  his  plan  of  operation  with  general  Vaughan,  he,  together 
with  that  commander,  undertook  an  expedition  for  the  recovery  of 
8t.  Vinceot*S|  in  the  expectation  of  fintling  its  fortifications  disman* 
tied,  and  its  garrison  impaired  by  the  recent  hurricane.  Having  how- 
ever reconnoitred,  and  finding  both  the  >i(rorks  and  garrison  in  such 
force  as  to  require  more  time  for  reduction  than  its  comparative  va- 
lue justified,  he  therefore  desisted* from  the  attempt.  No  sooner  had 
Britain,  been  compelled  to  go  to  war  with  HoHand,  than  ministers, 
with  a  meritorious  policy,  projected  to  strike  a  blow,  which  should 
prove  fatal  to  the  commercial  resources  of  her  ungrateful  enemy.  The 
Dutch  island  of  St.  Eustatlus,  though  itself  a  barren  rock,  had  loog 
been  the  seat  of  an  immense  and  lucrative  commerce :  it  was  a  gene- 
ral market  and  magazine  to  ail  nations ;  its  largest  gains  were,  du- 
ring the  seasons  of  war,  among  its  neighbours^  as  k  then  derived  from 
its  neutrality  unbounded  freedo^n  of  trade.  The  property  on  a  aeule* 
roent  so  circumstanced  was  known  to  be  extremely  great ;  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  such  valuable  spoils,  therefore,  government  directed  its 
views,  and  sent  instructioos  to  the  commanders  to  make  an  attempt  on 
the  opulent  repository;  As  the  place  wss  naturally  stroogt  with  the 
assistance  of  the  French,  it  might  have  been  rendered  able  to  with- 
stand an  attack.  Our  commanders,  to  anticipate  re*enfoTcements,  and 
at  the  same  time  deceive  the  enemy,  firss  pretended  a  design  oif  as- 
sailing Martinlco ;  but  suddenly  appearing  before  the  island  of  St. 
Eustatius,  they  surrounded  it  with  a  g^eat  force.  The  admiral  and  ge- 
neral summoned  the  governor  to  surrender,  with  which  demand  that 

*  It  IS  remarkable,  thit  in  the  same  month  loine  paMs  of  the  cotmtry  in  the 
vicinity  of  London  experienced  a  tornado  very  unnsusi  in  thia  northern  climate. 
The  itorm  burst  on  Hammertmtthp  Hoehampton,  Itic^mond,  Kingston,  and  the 
environs.  At  Hammersmith  it  blew  down  a  eonalderftble  part  of  the  church, 
though  very  stronriy  built»  and  both  there  and  at  other  placet  damaged  a  num- 
ber of  bouses. .  Toe  aame  dajr  a  much  more  violent  tempest  raged  on  the  coast 
of  Normandy.  See  Chronicle  in  the  Annual  llegister«  1780j  and  OeatleiDan*s  Ua- 
gazine  for  October  in  tha  same  year. 
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oSicer  very  prudently  complied,  and  rpcommended  the  toim  and  iiw 
habitants  to  the  known  clemency  of  the  British  conquerors.  The 
wealth  found  in  this  place  was  estimated^  qn  a  moderate  calculation, 
at  three  millions  sterling.  Soon  after,  a  convoy  of.Dutqh  merchant- 
men, richly  laden,  were  captured  by  three  of  Rodney's  ships,  and  the 
.prises  estimated  at  about  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
About  this  time,  sopie  enterprising  adventurers  from  Bristol,  with  a 
squadron  of  privateers,  sailed  to  Surinam,  and  under  the  guns  of  the 
Dutch  forts,  brought  away  every  valuable  ship  from  the  settlements 
of  Demarara  9nd  Issequibp.  Thus  Holland,  in  the  destruction  of  her 
commerce,  .was  taMght  the  folly  of  provoking  to  hostilities  the  most 
powerful  maritime  state  of  the  uai verse.* 

The  court  of  Versailles  formed  the  same  project  this  campaign, 
which  had  been  defeated  in  the  preceding,  to  overpower  the  Engush 
force  in  the  West  Indies,  and  afterwards  to  compel  Britain  to  relin* 
quisji  North  America*  There  were  already  eight  ships  of  the  line  at 
St.  Domingo  and  Maninico,  with  a  considerable  body  of  land  forces. 
On  the  T2i\  of  March,  count  de  Grksse,  with  twenty  sail  of  the  line, 
one  of  fifty -four  guns,  and  six  thousand  land-forces,  sailed  for  the 
West  Indies,  with  an  immense  convoy,  amounting  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  ships,  and  arrived  off  ^artinico.  In  the  end  of  April,  sir 
George  Rodney  having  detached 'three  of  his  ships  to  escort  the  St. 
Eustatius  booty  to  Britain  under  commodore  Hotham,  had  only  twen- 
ty  one  ships  of  the  line,  while  De  Grasse,  'being  re-enforced  from 
Martinico,  had  twenty-four.  Rodney  himself  remaining  with  general 
Vaughan  at  ^t.  Eustatius,  sent  sir  Samuel  Hood  towards  Martinico,  in 
order  to  intercept  de  Grasse's  fleet  and  convoy*  On  the  38th  of 
April,  admiral  Hood  was  informed. by  his  advanced  cruisers,  that  the 
enemy  was  approaching  in  the  channel  between  St,  Lucia  and  Mar- 
tinico. The  next  morning  he  descried  the  fleet  before  the  convoy ; 
and  though  he  had  only  eighteen  ships  of  the  line  to  ^wentyfour,  and 
the  enemy  had  the  wind  in  their  favour,  the  British  commander  de- 
termined to  hazard  an  engagement.  With  great  skill  and  dexterity 
he  endeavoured  to  gain  the  wind,  and  come  to  close  battle.  De  Grasse, 
however,  would  not  venture  a  decisive  action,  and  from  his  windward 
position  being  enabled  to  preserve  the  distance  which  he  chose,  be- 
gan to  cannonade  so  far  from  the  BriUsh  ships  as  to  admit  of  little  ex- 
ecution on  either  side.  During  the  first  conflict,  the  British  vaUf 
however,  and  the  foremost  ships  of  the  centre,  after  repeated  endea- 
vours, at  last  succeeded  in  approaching  nearer  to  the  enemy,  and 
having  ^received  a  very  heavy  fire,  were  considerably  damaged  in 
their  roasts,  hulls^  and  rigging,  before  the. rest  of  our  ships  came  up 
to  their  assistance,  Finding  his  wounded  ships  in  a  very  shattered 
condition,  admiral  Hood  thought  it  prudent  during  the  night  to  sail 
ifor  Antigua.  The  marquis  de  Bouill6  attempted,  in  the  absence  of 
our  fleet,  to  reduce  St.  Lucia  on  the  lOih  of  May ;  but  by  the  vigor* 
ous  resistance  of  the  garrison}  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the 

•        f 

*  British  merchants  being  proprietors  of  some  parts  of  the  property  captured 
in  tlie  Dutch  settlements,. considersble  disputes  arose  between  them  and  the  ad- 
miral on  this  subject.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  one  of  the  letters  written  on  this 
oecasioOy  Rodney  prophesied  that  Deroarara  would  in  a  few  years  very  fiir  sur-  i 

pass  in  value  the  expectations  wfiieh  wese  then  entertained.   This  prediiction, 
though  then  thought  in^robable,  has  been  sinee  amply  verified.  -I 
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design.  Admiral  Rodney  now  found  it  necessai*]^}  instead  of  spending 
more  time  at  St.  Eustatius,  to  employ  his  whole  force  against  the 
French  armament;  he  therefore  immediately  sailed  to  Antigua,  and, 
as  soon  as  the  ships  were  repaired,  proceeded  towards  Barbadoes. 

On  the  very  day  that  sir  George  Rodney,  with  the  fieets  from  An* 
tigua,  arrived  at  Qarjbadoes,  a  small  French  squadron,  with  a  consider- 
able body  of  land  forces,  under  the*  conduct  of  M.  de  BlanchelandC) 
late  governor  of  St.  Vincent's,  appeared  off  the  island  of  Tobago. 
On  the  33d  of  May,,  t he <  day  on  which  the  enemy  appeared,  Mr. 
George  Fergusson,  the  governor,  sent  the  intelligence  to.  Rodney, 
which  the  admit*al  received  dn  the  S$th.  The  naval  commander  ima- 
gined the  force  of  the  enemy  muck  less  considerable  than  it  was,  and 
on  that  suppoaition  destined  six  sa)i  of  the  line  and  some  frigates,  itn- 
der  admiral  Drake,  with  about  six  hundred  land  forces,  for  its  relief. 
That  officer  having  arrived  on  the  3dth  off  Tobago,  descried  between 
him  and  the  land  the  enemy's  fleets  consisting  of  twenty -four  sail  of 
the  line.  Finding  It  impossible  to  attempt  a  landing,  he  retired,  and 
sent  the  comm^nderin•chief  intelligence  of'  thci  posture  of  affairs. 
Meanwhile,  abput  three  thousand  Freneh  troops  landed  on  the  island. 
The  defenders,  including  a  few  soldiers  and  the  colonial  militiai 
amounted  only  to  four  hundred  and,  twenty-seven  whites.}  .but  they 
found  most  faithful  and  intrepid  auxiliaries  in  their  blacks.  Goremor 
Fergusson*  himself  was  distinguished  for  his  treatment  of  negroes* 
the  joint  result  of  judgihent  and  humanity,  by  which  he  secured  the 
obedience,  while  he  conciliated  the  affection,  and  established  the  fide- 
lity of  his  labourers.  His  precept  and  es^ample  influencinjr  other 
planters,  rendered  the  condition- of  the  blacks  much  more  comforta* 
ble  than  in  most  of  the  other  settlements,  and  attached  to  their  roas- 
ters, hearts  very  susceptible  of  kind  impressions*  The  island,  how* 
ever,  not  being  far  advanced  In  cultivation,  the  number  of  negroes  fit 
to  bear  arms  was  but  smalU  The  gallant  Fergusson.made  a  skilful  and 
vigorous  defence  against  an  en6my  four  times  the  number  of  his 
brave  band*-  Trustin'g  that  his  message  would-bring  effectual  suc- 
cour, he  occupied  s  strong  post,  and  for  seven  days  prevented  the 
enemy  from  making  progress.  The  marquis  de  BoUill^  commander 
of  the  invaders,  found  all  aitejnpts  to  dislodge  his  opponents  vain  ; 
wherefore,  to  reduce  them  to  submission,  he  began  to  destroy  their 
plantations.  The  islanders,  seeing  the  approaching  devastation  of 
their  property,  were  awed  To  concessions,  which  the  fear  of  personal 
danger  could  not  extort,  and  at  last  agreed  to. capitulate.  The  fii*m- 
ness  of  the  governor  restraining  them  from  precipitate  offers,  pro- 
cured honourable  trnd  advantageous  terms.  Admiral  Rodney  did  not 
escape  censure  for  not  having  adopted  more  effectual  measures  for 
the  relief  of  Tobago ;  and  It  was  asserted  with  some  reason,  that  the 
French,  without  a  great  superiority  of  naval  force,  had  in  this  canx* 
paign-  acquired  a  most  important  advaptage  in  the  West  Indies. 
From  the  capture  of  Tobago  in  the  beginning  of  June,  to  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  de  Grasse  continued  in  the  West  Indies,  without  be- 
ing encountered  by  Rodney ;  and  in  July  sailed  to  St.  Domingo, 
where,  after  being  re-enforced  by  five  ships  of  the  line,  he  escorted 

*  Brother  to  the  colonel,  who  lived  and  died  so  honourably. — See  this  history, 
chap,  xxr, 
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the  rich  mercantile  conyoy,  i/rith  a  fleet  amounting  to  twenty-eight 
ships  of  the  line.  He  conducted  the  convoy  northwards  until  they 
were  out  of  danger,  and  proceeded  himself  to  the  second  object  of 
his  expedition.  Rodney,  conceiving  that  his  health  required  an  im- 
mediate return  to  his  native  country,  escorted  the  West  India  convoy 
home,  and  sent  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet,  under  sir  Samuel  Huod, 
to  watch  the  motions  of  de  Grasse. 

While  these  operations  were  carrying  on  between  the  French  and 
British  among  the  eastern  settlements  of  the  West  Indies,  the  Spa* 
niards  were  not  inactive  in  the  western.  Elated  with  their  successful 
attack  against  the  British  settlements  on  the  Mississippi,  they  hadex« 
tended  their  views  to  West  Florida.  In  the  year  1780,  they  had  cap- 
tured the  fort  of  Bobillc,  on  the  confines  of  Florida;  and  in  1781, 
preparing  a  considerable  armament  from  the  Havannah,  they  resolved 
to  besiege  Pensacola.  The  enemy,  on  their  first  departure,  were  dis- 
persed by  a  hurricane,  but  soon  refitting,  again  set  sail  with  eight 
thousand  land  forces,  and  fifteen  ships  of  the  line.  On  the  9th  of 
March  they  arrived  at  Pensacola.  Mr.  Chester,  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  general  Campbell,  governor  of  the  town,  with  a  garrison 
not  exceeding  three  thousand  men,  including  inhabitants,  made  the 
most  skilful  dispositions  for  the  defence  of  the  place.  The  enemy 
were  near  two  months  employed  against  Pensacola,  before  they  were 
prei5ared  for  a  general  assault;  and  though  they  must  ultimately,  from 
the  vast  superiority  of  their  numbers,  have  prevailed,  yet  the  courage 
and  activity  of  the  garrison  would  have  withstood  their  efforts  much 
longer,  had  not  their  principal  redoubt  been  accidentally  blown  up 
by  the  falling  of  a  bomb  at  the  door  of  the  magazine,  which  set  fire  to 
the  powder.  The  garrison  now  finding  that  farther  defence  was  hope- 
less, next  morning  agreed  to  capitulate,  being  the  9  th  of  May,  ex- 
actly two  months  after  the  siege  comntenced  ;  and  thus  the  province 
of  West  Florida  became  a  possession- of  Spain. 

The  history  now  comes  to  the  last  exertions  of  Britain  for  the  re- 
covery of  North  America — efforts  glorious  to  the  valour  of  her  cham- 
pions, but  teripinating  in  events  melancholy  to  the  national  interests. 
Ministry  had  uniformly  been  remarkable,  during  the  American  war^ 
for  misapprehending  situations  and  events,  over- rating  partial  advan- 
tages, and  conceiving  them  to  be  general  and  decisive.  The  reduc- 
tion of  Charleston,  and  compulsory  submission  of  South  Carolina,  they 
considered  as  certain  indications  of  her  future  success,  and  of  the  de- 
sire of  the  colonists  to  return  to  their  connexion  with  the  parent 
country.  They  received  the  exaggerations  of  deserters  from  Ame- 
rica as  authentic  testimony,  and  gave  to  the  effusions  of  disap- 
pointed pride  and  resentment,  a  belief  due  only  to  the  impartial 
narratives  of  truth.  The  defection  of  Arnold  elevated  their  hopes 
of  recovering  the  colonies ;  they  considered  his  manifesto  describ- 
ing both  the   weakness   and   discontent   of    the    American    army, 

as  unquestionable  evidence.*    Proceeding  on  such  superficial  views, 

• 
•  The  foUowing"  exlract  from  a  letter  written  by  a  resptctable  field  officer  of 
the  guards,  dated  New-York,  Au^st  the  *2^^h,  17B1,  ilhtsirMtes  the  opinion  which 
was  entertained  by  impartial  observers  on  the  spot,  concerning  the  information 
and  conduct  of  ministry,  and  with  prophetic  sagacity  predicts  the  event : — 

•*  Wcl],  here  I  am  once  more,  wrapt  up  in  military  nonsense ;  for  what  but  non- 
sense must  be  the  science  of  de:troyiuff  mankind,  when  tailors  and  ahotmakei* 
Vol.  VIL— 75 
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Mid  feeble  retufoning,  they  formed  tbetr'  expectations  and  plans«  It 
was  apprehended  that  general  Clinton,  from  the  supposed  weakness  and 

ttaK  up  generaU,  and  dare  to  oppose  us  regularly  bred  practitioners  :  hovever, 
"ex  nihilo  nihil  Jit"  hiuI  these  self-created  heroes  have  the  less  merit,  as  we  hare 
learnt  to  bear  and  fuibear,  and  even  turn  the  left  cheek  where  the  right  has  been 
smitten. 

'*  Now,  my  good  friend,  I  lament  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  send  you  moch 
consolation  from  here.  I'he  stranf^e  and  unaccountable  inlatuation  that  attends 
oiir  sagacious  miniRters  at  home,  (who  seem  to  embrace  every  phantom,  merely 
that  they  may  be  deceived,)  will  indubitably  assist  others  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic in  bringing  this  rebellion  to  a  most  dishonourable  conclusion.  To  enter  in- 
to a  particular  detail  of  all  our  follies,  &c.  &c.  would  take  up  a  volume ;  but  I 
should  wish  to  give  you  some  idea  of  our  present  situation  at  New-York* — ^When 
I  left  England  it  was  confidently  asserted  by  those  who  ought  to  have  known  bet- 
ter,  *  that  the  rebel  army  was  scarce  existing ;  that  the  people  in  general  were  in 
a  state 'of  the  utmost  misery  and  despondency,  their  finances  totally  exhausted, 
without  credit,  without  trade,  or  the  means  of  procuring  the  common  necessaries 
of  life ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  general  inclination  to  submit  to  the  mercy  of  Great 
Britain.'  This  was  the  language  of  the  1st  of  last  April :  I  own  that  was  a  day  on 
which  it  is  usual  for  the  unwary  passenger  to  be  held  up  to  ridicule  by  much 
greater  fools  than  himself. 

"  With  respect  to  the  rebels :  at  no  period  of  time  since  the  commencement  of 
this  infamous  rebellion,  have  the  Americans  fitted  out  so  many  large  ships  as  with- 
in  these  eight  months:  their  success  (thanks  to  our  navy)  has  answered  their 
most  .^anguine  expectations.  Their  trade  from  Philadelphia  to  the  Havannah  and 
the  West  Indies  has  been  very  great,  although  it  is  in  the  power  of  two  frigates  to 
secure  the  entrance  into  the  river  Delaware.  The  success  of  the  Spaniards  at 
Fensacola  was  entirely  owing  to  the  constant  supplies  of  flour  they  received  from 
the  rebels,  without  which  they  could  not  have  subsisted  their  army.  With  respect 
to  the  misery  of  the  people,  I  leave  you  to  judge  how  great  it  must  be,  when  beef 
and  mutton  sell  at  the  rate  of  two-pence  a  pound  in  the  Jerseys,  while  we  in  New- 
York  pay  two  shillings :  other  things  in  proportion.  The  depreciation  of  their 
paper  money  is  now  so  far  from  being  a  loss  to  them,  that  it  is  a  very  great  advan* 
tage,  as,  by  the  constant  circulation  of  many  hundred  thousand  hard  dollars,  wfatch 
they  have  at  length  received,  their  paper  currency  will  be  annihilated,  so  that 
the^  are  now  beginning  on  a  new  bank.  As  to  the  despondency  of  the  people* 
beheve  it  not ;  for  the  spirit  of  rebellion  never  breathea  with  more  rancour  than 
it  does  at  this  moment  in  America.  Perhaps  the  great  successes  of  our  forces  to 
the  southward  have  convinced  you  by  this  time,  that  the  Carolinians  and  Virgini- 
ans are  still  unconquered. 

•*The  French  and  rebel  array,  united  under  Washington,  consists  of  near 
twelve  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  militia,  who  are. now  called  upon  to  join  with 
the  greatest  force  they  can  collect,  in  the  most  sacred  pronrnse  of  plunder  of  this 
city.  The  French  fleet  from  the  West  Indies  is  expected  in  a  very  short  time  with 
a  re-enforcement,  and  then  we  are  to  expect  to  be  attacked  here.  As  to  the  Bri- 
tish army  in  these  lines,  small  as  it  is,  it  is  equal,  beyond  a  doubt,  to  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  monsieurs  and  rebels  under  the  great  general  Washington,  if  they 
would  risk  a  battle,  which  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  they  would  not  do,  as 
they  continue  to  insult  us  so  unpunished.  The  conduct  of  this  war  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be,  most  shameful  and  unpardonable  ;  and  neither  justice  nor  com- 
ilion  sense  is  permitted  to  have  the  smallest  weight  in  the  counsels  of  our  great 
roen.-*Public  faith,  once  deemed  inviolable,  is  daily  sacrificed,  and  not  the  small- 
est attention  is  paid  to  any  thing  but  phtnder.  The  expenditure  of  public  money 
is  notoriously  committed  to  the  most  mean  and  dishonest  of  men.  There  is  not  a 
paltry  clerk  in  one  of  our  departments,  who  cannot  in  the  space  of  a  twelvemonth 
afford  to  keep  his  town  and  county  house,  carriage,  6cc.  &.c.  and  realize  thousands. 
Fa£ts  must  speak  for  themselves,  and  I  hope  they  will  be  required.  It  is  impos- 
sible, in  short,  to  suppose  affairs  can  go  as  they  should  Ao,  when  merit  is  tHtc^u^ 
faffed,  infamy  revtarded^  and  the  name  of  an  honett  man  a  sufldcient  bar  to  his  at!- 
Tancement.  I  am  heartily  sick  of  it  all ;  I  wish  to  return  in  peace  and  quietnesa  to 
Old  England. 

"  1  say  nothing  of  myself,  but  that  I  am,  thank  God,  in  good  hralth,. determined 
to  rfo  my  diity  in  all  situations,  to  the  best  of  my  abilities  j  and  let  what  happen,  nc- 
vei  to  tiffn  a  c«nr*n/iwi  with  rebeh. 
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disafiection  of  Washington's  army,  would  not  only  be  able  to  afford  that 
body  full  employment  in  the  vicinity  of  New- York,  but  aUo  to  co-operate 
powerfully  with  the  southern  force,  overpower  the  Americans  who  were 
still  refractory,  and  enable  the  well  affected  (according  to  the  ministerial 
hypothesis  so  oflten  disproved  by  fact,  the  majority)  to  declare  their  sen- 
timents, and  assert  their  loyalty.  On  this  theory  the- plan  of  the  cam- 
paign was  constructed :  its  principal  and  proininent  object  was,  that  lord 
Comwallis  should  pervade  the  interjacent  provinces,  join  Arnold,  and  in 
Yirginia  attack  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  an  active  partisan  of  the  re- 
publicans ;  while  sir  Henry  Clinton  should  in  the  north  oppose  general 
Washington,  and  count  Rochambeau,  commander  of  the  French  troops. 
£arly  in  the  year  1781,  lord  Comwallis  taking  the  field,  advanced  to  the 
frontiers  of  Carolina.  Tarleton  having  been  ordered  to  scour  the  conn- 
try  to  the  le(l,  pursued  Morgan  the  American  partisan ;  that  officer  re- 
tired to  the  Broad  River,  intending  to  cross  it  with  his  troops;  but  he 
foond  that  from  a  sudden  thaw  the  waters  were  so  high  as  to  render  it 
impassable,  unless  with  great  danger:  being  so  situated  aud  closely 
pressed  by  Tarleton,  he  resolved  to  hazard  a  battle.  On  the  18th  of 
January,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  Tarleton  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy ; 
they  were  drawn  up  on  the  edge  of  an  open  wood  without  defences,  and 
though-  their  numbers  might  have  been  somewhat  superior  to  his  own, 
the  quality  of  his  troops  was  so  different  as  not  to  admit  a  doubt  of  suc- 
cess, which  was  still  farther  confirmed  by  his  great  strength  of  cavalry, 
so  that  every  thing  seemed  to  indicate  a  complete  victory.  His  first  line 
consisted  of  the  seventh  regiment,  the  foot  and  light  infantry  of  his  le- 
gion ;  the  second  of  the  first  battalion  of  the  sevenfy-firgt,  while  troops 
of  cavalry  flanked  each  line.  Morgan  placed  seven  hundred  militia  in 
one  line  on  the  edge  of  the  wood  ;  the  second  consisted  of  regular  troops, 
on  which  he  had  much  dependence :  these  he  disposed  out  of  sight  in  the 
wood.  The  British  troops  soon  broke  the  enemy's  line,  and  concluding 
the  victory  to  be  gained,  were  pursuing  the  fugitives,  when,  on  a  sudden, 
the  second  line  of  the  enemy,  which  opened  to  the  right  and  left  to  en- 
tice the  pursuers,  poured  in  a  close  and  deadly  fire  on  both  sides.  The 
ground  was  in  an  instant  covered  with  the  killed  and  wounded ;  and  those 
brave  troops,  who  had  been  so  long  inured  to  conquest,  by  this  severe 
and  unexpected  check,  were  thrown  into  irremediable  disorder,  and  a 
total  defeat  was  the  immediate  consequence  ;  the  loss  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  exceeded  four  hundred  men.  Tarleton  used  every  effort 
that  ingenuity  could  devise  to  rally  his  men,  and  repulse  the  American 
horse,  but  his  abilities  and  courage  could  not  recover  the  fallen  fortune 
of  the  day.  The  loss  of  Tarleton's  corps,  so  soon  after  the  disaster  at 
King's  Mountain,  was  severely  felt  by  lord  Comwallis,  to  whom,  on  such 
a  service,  and  in  such  a  country,  light  troops  were  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. The  American  general,  Greene,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
watch  the  motions  of  lord  Comwallis,  was  stationed  with  a  considerable 
force  in  North  Carolina.  The  British  general  proposed  to  cut  off  the 
enemy's  communication  with  Virginia,  and  at  the  same  time  to  strengthen 
South  Carolina,  so  that  it  might  not  be  endangered  in  his  absence  :  for 
this  purpose  he  ]e(i  a  considerable  body  of  forces  at  Charleston,  under 
lord  Kawdon.  Lord  Comwallis  first  mode  an  attempt  to  intercept  Mor- 
gan, which  the  dexterity  of  that  partisan  eluded.  The  British  army  with 
much  difficulty  passed  the  Catawba,  and  being  informed  that  general 
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Greene  was  posted  at  Guildford^  lord  CornwaHis  marched  towards  that 
plaee.  Greene's  force  consisted  of  about  six  thousand  men,  while- the 
British  dtd  not  exceed  two  thousand ;  therefore  the  American  general 
determined  to  hazard  a  battle.  The  enemy  were  drawn  up  in  the  field » 
with  a  wood  on  the  right,  and  other  woods  bothan  front  and  rear;  con- 
sequently the  safest  point  of  attack  was  on  the  left  wing.  At  the  same 
time  the  general  was  obliged  to  act  with  great  caution,  lest  he  should 
fall  into  an  ambuscade  from  the  woods,  as  Tarleton  had  done  in  a  siaii- 
lar  situation.  Major»generaI  Leslie  commanded  the  right  wing,  colonel 
Webster  tl)e  lef\,  Tarleton  the  cavalry,  and  his  lordship  himself  the  cen- 
tre. A  pnrty  of  light  infantry  was  stationed  in  the  woods  to  act  as  occa- 
sion might  require.  The  enemy's  first  line  was  soon  broken;  the  fie- 
cond  made  a  very  vigorous  and  gallant  resistance,  but  were  at  length 
beaten  back  to  the  third  line  which  .was  stationed  in  the  woods:  there 
tlve  battle  became  necessarily  irregular;  the  Americans  being  more  ac- 
customed to  such  a  scene  of  combat,  appeared  for  a  short  time  likely  to 
prevail ;  but  the  grenadiers  of  the  seventy-iir^t  regiment,  having  by  a 
rapid  movement  passed  over  a  deep  ravinoj  charged  with  such  impetuo- 
sity as  to  break  the  enemy's  line :  the  confusion  termraated  in  a  total 
route.  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  British  amouiUed  to  five  hundred 
men  killed  and  wounded  ;  among  those  who  died  of  wounds  was  colonel 
Webster,  an  officer  very  highly  esteemed  by  the  general*  and  the  whole 
army  for  courage,  military  skill,  and  ability.  The  loss  of  the  Americana 
was  considerably  greater^  but  when  compared  with  their  immediate  re- 
sources, perhaps  less  in  proportion  than  the  loss  of  the  conquerors. 
From  Guildford  the  British  army  marched  through  a  wild,  inhospitable, 
and  ho;$tile  country,  and  a(\er  encountering  the  sever^^t  hardships,  ar- 
rived on  the  7th  of  April  at  Wilmington  in  Virginia.  Arnold,  meanwhile, 
made  an  incur*«ion  into  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia,  and  plundered  the 
coast.  Being  soon  re-enforced  by  general  Phillips,  they  tnade  great 
havoc  among  the  enemy,  and  were  not  without  hopes  of  effecting  a  junc- 
tion with  lord  CornwaHis.    . 

General  Greene  after  hts  dcft^at  at  Guildford,  spent  some  time  in  col- 
lecting re-eBfoioementu,  which  having  arrived,  he  marched  to  South 
Carolina,  to  cut  oflf  the  communication  between  lords  Comwallis  and 
Rawdon.  The  British  force  in  South  Carolina  was  so  small,  that  their 
situation  was  extremely  precarious  :  and  thrir  provisions  were  so  much 
reduced,  that  their  noble  general  was  compelled  to  decline  the  profierc>d 
assistance  of  a  body  of  loyalists,  from  absolute  mability  to  afford  tlicm 
maintenance.  Lord  Rawdon  was  posted  at  Camden  when  Greene 
arrived :  his  lordship  learned  that  considerable  re-enforcements  were  ex- 
pected by  tlio  \merican  army ;  small  as  his  own  force  was,  our  general 
formed  a  resolution  at  once  bold  and  wise,  to  attack  the  enemy,  nume- 
rous as  they  were,  before  they  should  be  still  more  powerfully  recrqited. 
The  Americans  were  encamped  at  two  miles  distance  on  thf)  brow  of  a 
rocky  steep,!  known  by  the  name  of  Hobkirk  Hill,  flanked  on  the  left 
by  a  deep  swamp,  and  less  fortified  on  that  aide,  because  there  they  ap- 

•  Lord  Comwallis  announced  the  death  of  this  valiant  oPlccr  to  his  father,  the 
lite  Dr.  Webster  of  Bdinburgh,  In  «  letter,  which  was  publisticd  in  the  ntw»- 
pftprrs,  and  vniversally  admired. 

J  Se«  Andrews,  voL  iv. ;  StcJraan,  vol.  ii.  j  and  Kanisay. 
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prehended  no  danger.  Superior  genius  here  acted  on  the  same  princi- 
ple which  in  this  history  we  have  repeatedly  seen  successful,  but  espe- 
cially in  seeking  and  seizing  the  heights  of  Abraham.*  The  commander 
attempted  the  most  difficult  approach,  from  the  well  founded  presumption 
that  there  defence  would  be  the  least  vigilant.  At  ten  in  the  morning  of 
the  25th  of  April,  the  British  troops  marched  to  the  enemy  round  this 
•wamp  undiscovered,  and  entered  a  wood  bordering  upon  the  enemy's 
lef\  wing.  Hence  they  rushed  with  such  rapid  impetuosity  as  to  throw 
that  division  of  the  enemy  into  an  instant  confusion,  which  communicated 
to  the  main  body.  The  Americans,  however,  far  superior  iii  number, 
were  enabled  to  rally,  and  make  a  resolute  stand :  their  artillery  arriving 
at  this  moment,  afforded  them  powerful  support,  and  greatly  annoyed 
the  British  force.  The  provincials  extended  their  front  to  such  a  length, 
that  lord  Rawdon  apprehended  the  intention  of  surrounding  his  troops* 
At  this  -instant  he  conceived  one  of  those  happy  designs  which  the  emer- 
gencies of  war  call  forth  from  combined  heroism  and  ability ;  he  ordered 
bis  columns  to  form  one  Hfie.  Thin  as  this  rank  was,  they  charged  the 
enemy  with  such  fury,  as  proved  totally  irresistible,  routed  them,  and 
obtained  a  complete  victory.  Whether  we  consider  the  design  or  ex- 
ecution, no  action  occurred  during  the  war  which  displayed  in  a  greater 
degree  the  united  talents,  valour,  and  ready  invention,  which  constitute 
the  soldier  and  the  general :  but  little  availed  military  excellence,  when 
seconded  by  political  weakness ;  the  re-enforcements  intended  by  minis- 
ters to  join  lord  Rawdon,  were  not  sent  in  proper  time.  By  the  late 
conflict  his  small  band  was  reduced  to  eight  hundred  men,  while  the 
Americans,  though  defeated,  were  fast  re<?ruiling;  our.  valiant  comman- 
der was  thus  arrested  in  the  career  of  victory,-  and  obliged  to  act  on  the 
defensive  until  fresh  troops  should  arrive.  At  length,  part  of  the  ex- 
pected re-enforcement  arrived'  at  Charleston,  and  the  British  general 
marched  downwards  to  efiect  a  junction.  In  his  absence,  Greene  in- 
vested the  strong  post  of  Ninety-six,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  a  de- 
tachment to  besiege  Augusta  in  Georgia.  Apprehensive  that  lord  Raw- 
don would  speedily  return,  Greene  attempted  to  take  the  fort  by  assault, 
but  the  garrison  made  so  vigorous  a  defence  tl^at  the  Americans  were 
compelled  to  retire.  The  day  af\er  their  retreat  the  British  general  ar- 
rived :  he  soon  learned  that  Augusta  was  taken,  and  that  the  besiegers 
had  rejoined  the  army  of  Greene.  The  force  of  the  Americans  was  now 
so  powerful,  that  great  numbers  of  the  provincials,  who  had  professed 
obedience  to  Britain,  threw  off  the  mask,  and  avowed  hostility.  Finding 
every  thing  around  him  full  of  danger  and  enmity,  the  general  perceived 
the  necessity  of  abandoning  Ninety-six,  that  he  might  converge  his  force 
for  the  defence  of  the  lower  province,  and  especially  the  capital.  On 
his  inarch,  he  heard  that  a  detachment  of  Americans  was  posted  at  Con- 
garee  creek,  and  immediately  hastened  to  that  spot.  The  enemy,  by 
breaking  down  a  bridge,  endeavoured  to  impede  the  progress  of  the 
British ;  but  Rawdon  advanced  with  surprising  quickness,  a  party  of  his 
troops  waded  through  the  river,  drove  the  enemy  from  the  bank,  and 
cleared  a  passage  for  the  rest  of  the  army.  liord  Rawdon  made  repeated 
attempts  to  bring  Greene  to  battle ;  but,  taught  by  experience,'  the  wary 
American  skilfully  and  saccessfuUy  avoided  an  encounter. 

*  See  thii  volume,  ch«p.  i. 
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Notwithstaading  the  eoterprise,  skill,  and  genius,  so  conspieuoQBl/ 
displayed  by  the  brave  young  Rawdon,  Greene  on  the  whole  succeeded  so 
far  as  to  recover  the  greater  part  of  Georgia,  and  the  two  Carolinas;  and 
had  also  entirely  cut  off  communication  between  the  British  commaaders 
in  South  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Lord  Rawdon  having  soon  after  return* 
ed  to  En^and,  the  command  in  South  Carolina  devoUed  on  colooel 
Stewart  Greene  having  both  re-enforoed  his  army  in  numbers,  and 
mproved  them  in  discipline,  resolved  to  attack  the  British  forces.  On 
the  Sth  of  September,  he  put  his  design  in  execution,  and  attacked  colo- 
nel Stewart  at  the  Eutaws.  Great  numbers  were  killed  on  both  aides, 
without  any  decisive  event ;  the  result,  however,  was  on  the  whole  fa- 
vourable to  the  enemy,  and  the  British  thenceforward  .confined  their 
operations  to  the  vicinity  of  Charleston. 

ComwalHs  meanwhile  entelred  Virginia,  and  .made  considerate  pro- 
gress near  its  southern  coast.  On  the  25th  of  May,  he  joined  the  body 
that  had  been  commanded  by  general  Phillips ;  and  in  tiie  latter  end  o€ 
June,  reached  Wiiliamsburgh.  His  lordship  considered  it  of  the  highest 
consequence  to  command  a  post  on  a  navigable  river,  as  thus  maritime 
assistance  might  co-operate  with  his  land  forces/  He  accordingly  es- 
tablished himself  at  Gloucester  and  at  Torktown,  on  the  opposite  banks 
of  York  river.  Tne  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  togetber'with  the  American 
general  Wayne,  were  stationed  with  a  powerful  body  of  troops  to  watch 
the  motions  of  lord  Cornwallis,  and  without  hazarding  an  engagement,  to 
restrain  their  operations.  Having  fortified  this  position,  and  taken  a 
general  view  of  the  situation  of  affairs,  he  formed  an  opinion  that  a  much 
greater  force  than  that  which  he  possessed  would  be  necessary  for  redu- 
cing Virginia,  and  efiecting  the  object  t>f  the  campaign.  He  conceived 
that  there  could  be  no  hopes  pf  ultimate  and  decisive  success,  without 
very  active  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  commander  in  chief. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  appears  not  to  have  coincided  in  the  judgment  of 
the  other  general :  instead  of  re-eaforcing  the  army  in  Virginia,  he  turn- 
ed his  attention  solely  to  the  defence  of  New- York,  against  which  he  ap- 
prehended an  attack  from  the  combined  armies.  To  confirm  him  in  this 
apprehension,  the  genius  of  Washington  devised  a  stratagem  which  easi- 
ly imposed  on  the  very  moderate  sagacity  with  which  the  British  com- 
mander in  chief  was  gifted.  General  Clinton  had  intercepted  many  of 
the  Americaa  letters  in  the  course  of  his  command,  and  published  them 
in  the  New- York  papers.  Washington  now  wrote  letters  to  various  offi- 
cers, declaring  that  the  only  effectual  mode  of  saving  Virginia  was  by  at- 
tacking New- York  in  conjunction  with  the  French  troops ;  which,  he  as- 
serted, would  be  soon  attempted ;  for  he  was  much  alarmed  at  the  suc- 
cess of  a  general,  whom  from  experience  he  knew  to  be  so  fertile  in 
resources,  so  vigorous  in  decision,  and  so  prompt  and  expeditious  in  im- 
proving every  advantage.  These  were  (according  to  the  writer's  inten- 
tion) also  intercepted,  and  completely  imposed  on  the  British  cpmmander 
in  chief.  To  continue  the  deception,  the  two  commanders^  accompa- 
nied by  the  principal  ofiicers  of  both  armies,  and  attended  by  the  engi- 
neers, reconnoitred  the  island  of  New-York  closely  on  both  sides  from 
the  opposite  shore ;  and  to  render  appearances  the  more  serious,  took 
plans  of  all  the  works  under  the  fire  of  their  batteries.  The  arrival  of 
de  Grasse  was  daily  expected  by  the  combined  generals,  and  they  resolv- 
ed to  proceed  by  forced  marches  to  Virginia,  not  doubting  that  the  mesa 
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of  land  and  sea  forces  which  would  then  be  united,  would  overwhelm 
lord  CornwaUis,  when  unassisted  by  the  commander  in*  chief.     On  the 
19th  of  August  they  set  out,  and  Clinton  considered  their  departure  as 
only  a  feint  to  cover  iheir  designs  on  New- York :  they  proceeded  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  joined  the  army  of  la  Fayette.     De  Grasse  having  arrived  at 
the  same  time,  blocked  up  York  river  with  his  ships,  while  his  land  foi> 
ces  eifected  a  junction  with  the  Americans.     Intelligence  had  been  de* 
spatched  by  sir  George  Rodney  to  admiral  Graves^that  the  French  fleet 
was  destined  for  the  Chesapeake,  and  that  sir  Samuel  Hood  was  on  his 
way  to  the  same  place,  in  expectation  of  meeting  with  admiral  Graves 
and  the  New- York  squadron.     The  despatches  havingbeen  unfortunate- 
ly captured,  did  not  reach  the  admiral.     Sir  Samuel  Hood  having  arriv- 
ed off  the  Chesapeake  on  the  25th  of  August,  three  days  before,  and  be- 
ing disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  finding  Graves  there,  proceeded  to  New 
York,  which  he  reached  on  the  28ih,-  ^nd  three  days  afler  the  united 
squadrons  sailed  for  the  Chesapeake,  and  arrived  the  fifth  of  September, 
With  nineteen  ships  of  the  line,  when  they  discovered  the  French  fleet  at 
anchor  there,  amounting  to  twenty-four  ships  of  the  line.     A  partial  en- 
gagement took  place,  in  which  several  British  ships  were  considerably 
damaged,  but  without  any  decisive  event  on  either  side.     The  hostile  ar- 
maments kept  five  successive  days  in  sight  of  each  other,  but  stormy 
weather  having  much  increased  the  damage  of  the  British  fleet,  they  re- 
turned to  New- York  to  refit.     Meanwhile  Barras,  who  had  succeeded 
Terney  in.  commanding  the  French .  naval  force  on  the  North  American 
stationv  joined  de  Grasse ;  and  thus  the  gallant  army  under  the  brave 
CornwaUis  was  enclosed  and  surrounded  hy  an  immense  naval  force,  and 
an  army  of  twenty-one  thousand  men,  whilst  his  own  corps  did  not  ex- 
ceed six  thousand.     Not  conceiving  it  possible  that  sir  Henry  Clinton 
would  he  so  completely  outwitted,  lord  CornwaUis  eipected  speedy  suc- 
cours, and  made  dispositions  for  a  vigorous  defence  until  they  should  ar- 
rive ;  meanwhile  he  found  it  necessary  to  contract  his  posts,  and  concen- 
trate his  defences;  and  the  enemy  immediately  occupied  those  positions 
which  the  British  general  had  abandoned.  The  trenches  were  opened  by 
both  armies  in  the  night  betweeii  the  6th  and  7th  of  October ;  the  batteries 
were  covered  with  little  less  than  one  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance, 
and  their  attacks  were  carried  on  with  formidable  energy.     In  a  few  days 
most  of  the  British  guns  were  silenced,  and  the  defence  rendered  hopeless. 
An  express,  however,  having  arrived  from  N.  York,  and  informed  the  com- 
mander that  he  might  rely  on  immediate  succours,  the  general  persever- 
ed in  resistance.     Two  redoubts  on  the  left  of  the  British  greatly  imped- 
ed the  progress  of  the  siege.     The  second  parallel  of  the  enemy  being 
now  finished,  they  resolved  to  open  their  batteries  on  these  works  on  the 
fourteenth  of  October.     The  British  forces  employed  every  effort  to  de- 
fend the  fortifications,  but  were  overborne  by  the  immense  superiority  of 
number.     The  noble  commander  saw  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  with- 
stand a  general  assault,  for  which  the  enemy  was  now  prepared.     Find- 
ing no  succours  likely  to  arrive,  and  himself  surrounded  on  every  side,  he 
conceived  a  design  of  forcing  his  way  through  a  part  of  the  enemyi  and 
making  his  escape,  but  found  it  would  be  impracticable.     Thus  hemmed 
in  by  a  very  superior  army,  through  no  rashness  of  his  own,  but  in  the 
skilful  and  vigorous  execution  of  his  part  of  a  concerted  plan,  this  brave 
leader  had  no  alternative  but  the  sacrifice  of  his  gallant  army  without  an* 
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flweriog  any  purpose,  or  ft  surrender.  On  the  latter  step  he  at  last  re- 
solved, and  on  .the  19th  of  October  yielded  by  an  honourable  capitula- 
tion. 

At  last  sir  Henry  Clinton  set  out  from  New-Tork  to  attempt  the  re- 
lief of  lord  Comwailis,  two  months  after  the  departure  of  Washington 
and  Rochambeau  had  left  him  at  liberty  to  proceed  to  the  assistance  of 
the  distressed  army.  He  brodght  with  him  seven  thousand  land  forces^ 
with  a  fleet,  which  was  now  re-enforeed  by  admiral  Digby^  consisting  of 
twenty-five  ships  of  the  line.  Having  arrived  off  the  late  scene  of  hosti- 
lities, they  found  that  all  was  over,  and  that  succours  so  tardily  accorded 
were  equivalent  to  desertion.  The  French  fleet,,  though  still  superior  to 
the  British,  having  accomplished  their  purpose,  cautiously  avoided  any 
conflict ;  and  th^  British  commanders  having  no  longer  any  inducement 
to  remain  upon  that  station,  returned  to  New-York. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  gallant  southern  army  and  its  valiant  com- 
mander, from  whose  antecedent  and  recent  successes  sanguine  hopes 
were  entertained  that  the  most  valuable  of  thd  colonies  would  be  recov- 
ered, and  that  the  cause  of  Britain  would  ultimately  prevail.  In  his  la- 
borious marches  through  the  wild  and  intricate  tracts,  his  lordship  receiv- 
ed the  fullest  and  most  experimental  assurances  that  the  people  who  were 
asserted  by  ministry  or  th^ir  adherents  to  be  friendly,  were  generally  hos- 
tile ;  that  every  attempt  to  recover  America  through  the  Americans 
themselves,  was  chimerical,  as  much  as  every  idea  of  reducing  it  by  force. 
The  plan  he  saw  had  been  coiicerted  upon  false  principles,  and  he  him- 
self had  fatally  learned  that  though  he  and  his  heroic  band  had  done  their 
utmost,  there  was  almost  an  equal  deficiency  of  support  and  co-operation 
for  its  execution.  The  surrender  at  Yorktown  was  the  concluding  scene 
ofoflensive  war  with  America.  All  the  profuse,  expenditure  of  British 
wealth,  all  the  mighty  eflbrts  of  British  power^  all  the  splendid  achieve- 
ments of  British  valour,  directed  and  guided  by  British  talents  and  skill, 
proved  without  eflect ;  the  momentous  exertions  of  a  war  so  wasteful  of 
blood  and  treasure  were  for  ever  lost. 
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DisMtiafaction  a|:tiii  preTails  in  Britain — enhanced  by  the  newa  from  Virf|^inia.«- 
Out  of  parliament,  a  majority  becomes  inimical  to  the  American  war  and  to 
ministers,— Meeting  of  parliament-rthe  king's  speech — opposition  inreigh 
with  increased  energy  against  ministers-— dexterous  defence  by  lord  North — 
preliminary  motiena  against  ministers  before  the  recess— •manifest  difference 
amonif  oppoflitioa  on  American  independence.^^Ge^ral  plan  of  attack  against 
administration  now  formed  and  matured-— the  various  part«  assigned,  while  Fox 
animates  the  whole. — Fox's  proposed  inquiry  into  the  maihagement  of  the 
navy — ^negatived  by  a  small  majority  .^Conway's  motion  for  an  address  to  the 
king  to  conclude  the  American  war— carried  by  a  majority  of  nineteen.-^Mi- 
nisters  alill  hold  their  places.— Lord  John  Carendish's  motion  for  the  removal 
of  ministers^tbe  minister  skilfully  addresses-  himself  to  different  sentiments 
and  opinions— carries  a  motion  for  an  adjournment — a  coalition  attempted  in 
tain—- the  motion  repeated  by  lord  Surry.— Administration  reng^s.— Character 
of  the  North  administration.^— The  duke  of  Richmond's  strictures  on  the  execu. 
tion  of  colonel  Haines-^cknowledges  he  had  been  misinformed,  and  makes  a 
satisfactory  explanation.— Strictitrea  on  the  promotion  of  lord  George  Ger^ 
maine  to  the  peerage. — Newadminisiratlon. — The  marquis  of  Rockingham  first 
lord  of  the  treasury — Mr.  Fox  and  lord  Shelburne  secretaries  of  state. — Avow- 
ed plan  of  ministers-— Adjustment  with  Ireland. — Independence  of  the  Irish 
parliament  acknowledged. — Mr.  Grattan's  address. — Satisfaction  of  the  Irish 
nation. — Supplies. — Parts  of  Mr.  Burke's  scheme  adopted.— Conduct  of  Mr. 
William  Pitt — connects  himself  with  no  party-^reckona  a  chief  advantage  in 
our  constitution  the  equipoise  of  the  orders — projects  a  reform  in  parliament — 
proposes  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  representation — proposition 
not  considered  aa  a  party  question. — The  younger  members  the  votaries  of  re- 
form-^be  older  are  for  adhering  to  the  existing  constitution.— Arguments  for 
and  against^the  supporters  of  reform  outvoted-~Overtures  of  Mr.  Fox  for 
peace  with  the  Dutch.— Premature  endeavours  to  pacify  America— Heath  of 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham. — lord  Shelburne  made  prime  minister— enraged 
at  this  appointment,  Mr.  Fox  resigns  — Mr.  William  Pitt  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer.— Mr.  Fox  gires  a  general  aecoimt  of  the  reasons  of  his  resignation  — > 
India  affairs^— Reports  of  the  committees  represent  the  general  system  of  go- 
vernment to  be  erroneous  and  hurtful,  and  state  gross  abuses  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  the  company's  chief  servants. — Warren  Hastings  implicated  in  the 
censure. — Exertions  of  Mr  Dundas. — Bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against  gover- 
nor Rumbold  and  hia  coadjutors. — Session  rises. 

DuRiKQ  the  recess  of  parliament  1781,  dis.vatisfacCion  had  begun 
again  to  prevail,  from  incidents  and  eyents  already  mentioned,  nnd  espe- 
cially from  repeated  instances  of  alleged  misconduct  in  the  miDii«terial 
direction  of  the  navy.  That  sodrce  of  dissatisfaction  being  opened, 
speedily  caused  others  to  issue :  the  immense  expenditure,  the  profuse 
loans,  the  enormous  increase  of  taxes,  the  little  avail  of  all  our  exertions, 
presented  fhemselves  to  the  view,  and  the  public  were  very  differently 
disposed  towardii  ministers,  on  the  approach  of  the  second  session  of 
parliament,  from  what  they  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  first.  Both 
dejected  and  dissatisfied,  their  gloom  and  displeasure  were  drcRdfully 
aggravated  by  the  melancholy  news  from  Virginia.  Judging  of  ministry 
under  the  immediate  impression  of  this  calamitous  event,  they  hastily  im- 
puted our  misfortunes  to  a  series  of  folly,  obstinacy,  and  mtsrondurt. 
Many  who  had  strenuously  recommended  porseveraoce  in  coercion,  now 
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reprobated  that  system  which  they  had  most  loudly  applauded :  a  ma- 
jority out  of  parliament  became  inimical  to  the  American  war  and  the 
present  ministers :  such  was  the  disposition  becoming  premlenty  when 
parliament  met  on  the  27th  of  November. 

His  majesty's  speech,  somewhat  exceeding  the  usual  length  in  copi- 
ousness of  detail,  imputed  the  conlinuance  of  the  war  to  the  restless  am- 
bition of  his  enemies.  He  should  not  discharge  Ihe  trust  committed  to 
the  sovereign  of «  free  people,  or  requite  the  constant  and  zealous  at- 
tachment of  his  subjects  to  his  person,  family,  and  government,  if  to 
his  own  desire  of  peace  or  to  their  temporary  ease  and  relief,  he  sacri- 
ficed their  essential  rights  and  permanent  interests.  Having  mentioned 
the  favourable  affairs  in  the  East  Indies,  he  recommended  farther  inqui- 
ries into  the  condition  of  the  dominions  and  revenues  of  that  country. 
His  majesty  stated  to  the  house  without  palliation  or  diminution,  the  un- 
fortunate event  of  the  campaign  in  Virginia,  but  adduced  it  as  a  ground 
for  a  firm  confidence  in  parliament,  and  more  vigorous,  animated,  and 
united  exertions.  The  consequent  address  excited  a  very  interesting  de- 
bate, in  which  opposition  sketched  the  principal  topics  of  the  charges 
which  they  adduced  against  ministers  in  the  course  of  the  session,  and 
of  the  counsels  which  they  proposed  to  be  substituted*  Their  arguments 
were  directed  to  prove  the  original  folly  of  the  American  war ;  the  mad- 
ness of  perseverance  in  so  hopeless  a  contest ;  the  incapacity,  negli- 
gence, and  mismanagement  of  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty ;  the  igno- 
rance, weakness,  and  incompetence  of  administration  in  their  various 
departments,  as  well  as  general  system  ;  and  the  necessity  of  changing 
both  men  and  measures.  Lord  North  defended  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues, both  as  to  particular  counsels  and  tbe  series  of  policy,  with  a 
dexterity  and  ingenuity  that,  if  it  did  not  convince  impartial  readers  or 
hearers,  at  least  impressed  them  with  a  high  opinion  of  the  speaker^s 
ability. 

On  the  4th  of  December,  Mr.  Burke  proposed  an  inquiry  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  captors  of  St.  Eustatius ;  a  confiscation  of  effects,  be  al- 
leged, thero  took  place  contrary  to  national  justice  and  to  national  policy. 
To  prove  his  first  head,  he  entered  into  a  very  learned  and  able  diacue- 
aion  of  the  extent  of  powers  acquired  by  conquerors  over  an  enemy  snr- 
rendering  at  discretion  ;  and  for  this  purpose  quoted  the  authority  of  the 
most  celebrated  writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  traced  the  history  of  the^^e 
laws,  and  their  actual  state,  as  elucidated  by  the  concurrent  practice  of 
all  civilized  societies.     The  feelings  of  mankind  had  even  exceeded  the 
theories  of  jurisprudence  in  mitigating  the  calamities  of  war ;  hence  be 
infeired  the  necessityi  in  the  present  improved  state  of.  that  code,  of 
interpreting  the  maxims  of  law,  even  in  tbe  most  mild  and  favourable 
sense.     He  therefore  contended,  that  from  the  moment  of  submiaaton, 
the  vanquished  parties  were  entitled  to  the  security  of  subjects.    .  Having 
laid  down  this  proposition,  he  proceeded  to  a  detail  of  the  alleged  enor- 
mities, which  he  contended  to  be  contrary  to  every  dictate  of  justice  and 
humanity,  and  offered  to  prove  his  aUi>gations  by  testimony*     Such  cru* 
elty  and  depredation,  by  exciting  the  hatred  and  enmity  of  neutral  states, 
were  no  leas  impolitic  than  unjust.     Admiral  Rodney,  without  contro- 
verting Mr.  Burke's  general  principle,  totally  denied  his  statement  of  the 
case ;  the  Dutch  were  at  war  with  us,  therefore  it  was  perfectly  fair>  and 
conaistent  with  tlie  law  of  nations  that  their  property  captured  without  a 
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eapitulation  should  be  confiscated ;  he  had  seized  the  vhole,  not  for  him- 
self and  the  other  captors,  but  for  the  crown ;  he  could  have  no  mercenary 
views,  as  be  did  not  till  long  after  receive  intelligence  of  the  king's  in- 
tention to  bestow  the  booty  on  the  fleet  and  army.  He  knew  of  no  out- 
rage, and  never  had  heard  that  any  was  committed  by  the  conquerors* 
The  charge  being  unsupported  by  facts  and  documents,  Mr*  Burke's  rao-  -! 
tion  was  negatived.  On  the  12th  of  December,  the  day  appointed  for  ^ 
considering  the  army  supplies,  a  motion  was  brought  forward  by  sir  \ 
James  Lowther  concerning  the  American  war,  apparently  intended  to 
sound  the  dispositions  of  the  house,  and  preparatory  to  more  pointed  pro- 
positions. It  was  proposed  to  declare,  that  the  war  in  North  America  \ 
had  been  hitherto  ineffectual  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  undertaken ; 
and  that  perseverance  in  it  would  be  ima vailing,  and  also  injurioiis  to  the 
country,  by  weakening  her  power  to  resist  \ier  ancient  and  confederated 
enemies.  On  this  subject,  so  of\en  discussed  in  such  a  variety  of  forms, 
there  could  be  little  novelty  of  argument.  But  opposition,  in  the  divi- 
sion,  ascertained  the  point  which  they  were  most  anxious  to  establish  : 
the  minority,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  to  two  hundred 
and  twenty,  showed  that  ministers  were  losing  ground.  In  the  course  of 
the  discussions  which  American  affairs  underwent  before  the  recess,  the 
dilTerence  between  lord  Shelburne's  connexions  and  the  Rockingham 
party,  concerning  the  independence,  became  more  manifest  than  on  any 
former  occasion.  Great  contests  also  prevailed  in  the  cabinet,  respec- 
ing  the  plan  of  policy  to  be  adopted  in  the  present  emergency.  Some  of 
the  ministers  proposed  the  total  evacuation  of  America,  and  the  direction 
of  our  whole  force  against  the  house  of  Bourbon :  but  the  majority  still 
cast  a  longing  lingering  look  after  the  object  which  they  had  pursued  for 
so  many^ears.  The  most  sanguine  saw  now,  that  all  hopes  of  reducing 
the  whole  of  the  colonies  were  for  ever  vanished,  but  they  still  fondly 
fancied  that  they  might  preserve  a  part ;  and  it  was  therefore  determined^ 
that  a  considerable  force  should  be  lefl  at  New^York. 

During  the  recess  the  opponents  of  ministry  were  employed  in  forming 
and  maturing  a  plan  of  general  attack  against  administration.  The  chief 
conduct  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Fox;  and  the  various  parts  assigned  to 
other  senators,  were  to  be  directed  and  supported  by  this  illustrious 
leader,  so  admirably  fitted  for  the.  warfare  which  he  now  undertook.  In- 
deed, though  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  in  what  mode  such  tran- 
scendent powers  COULD  be  most  effectually  exerted  ;  it  is  certain,  as  an 
historical  fact,  that  the  force  and  splendour  of  Mr*  Fox's  genius  kate 
bun  most  frequently  displayed,  not  in  legislative  invention  or  plans  of 
executory  policy,  but  in  reprehensivc  eloquence ;  not  in  devising  sys- 
tems and  measur«)s  for  the  wise  and  beneficial  government  of  the  country; 
but  in  contending  that  others  have  planned  and  acted  unwisely  and  inju-  - 
riousty.  On  the  23d  of  January,  the  day  after  the  Christmas  adjourn- 
ment expired,  Mr.  Fox  moved  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  want  of 
success  of  his  majesty's  naval  forces  during  the  war,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  the  year  1731.  For  this  purpose,  he  proposed  a  committee  ; 
which  being  agreed  to  by  ministers,  he,  a  fortnight  after,  on  the  7tl]  of 
February,  discussed  tlie  subject.  He  traced  the  naval  history  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  exhibited  a  summary  of  the  alleged  miscar- 
riages of  the  successive  years.  In  surveying  the  events  of  1780,  he,  with 
peculiar  energy,  exposed  the  iufatuation  which  teat  captain  Moutrayi 
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with  the  East  and  West  India'  fleeto^  so  near  the  enemy's  coasta^  Ha¥- 
log  reached  1781,  he  stated  five  distinct  charges  of  miscondact  in  the 
naval  department :  Ist,  De  Grasse  was  suffered  to  depart  for  the  Weal 
Indies,  without  any  effort  to  intercept  his  fleet  He  had  sailed  from 
Brest  on  the  22d  of  March,  with  tw«nty-five  ships  of  the  line;  Darby 
wa^  at  sea  on  the-  13th^  but  instead  of  bejog  saffi»red  to  pursue  ihe  ene- 
my, he  had  been  sent  out  of  the  way  to  Ireland.  The  second  charge 
was,  the  loss  of  the  St.  Eustatius  convoy,  which  had  been  captured  on 
its  way  home ;  this  might  have -been  easily  saved  by  sending  a  squadreD 
at  the  time  they  were  expected.  The  third  was  a  letter  sent  to  the  mayor 
of  Bristol  from  the  admiralty,  in  answer  to  one  from  that  gentlenMin,  re- 
questing information  concerning  the  combined  fleet ;  the  admiralty  had 
misinformed  and  misled  the  Bristol  merchants,  by  intimating  that  ^e 
hostile  armament  was.net  in  the  channel,  when  they  knew  that  it  was 
there,  and  had  thereby  endangered  the  trading  ships  of  that  city.  The 
fourth  charge  was  on  the  force  sent  to  cope  with  the  Dutch ;  and  the 
fifth,  the  inadequate  fleet  sent  out  with  admiral  Kempenfeldt.  The  ge- 
neral defence  adduced  by  lord  Mul grave,  in  favour  of  earl  Sandwich, 
was,  that,  he  had  acted  according  to  information,  lAoral  probability,  aad 
the  existing  circumstances.  Mr.  Fox  made  a  motion,  founded  on  his 
fire  charges,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  there  has  been 
press  mismanagement  in  the  administration  of  the  naval  affairs  of  Great 
Britain  during  Uie  course  of  the  year  1781.  The  question  being  called 
for,  Mr.  Fox's  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  only  two  htmdred 
and  &ve  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-three;  Encouraged  by  the  progressive 
declension  of  ministerial  majorities,  on  the  22d  of  February,  opposition^ 
in  a  motion  made  by  general  Conway,  proposed  to  address  the  king,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  American  war^\Ailer  both  sides  had  repeat^  argu- 
ments 80  often  employed,  the  county  gentlemen  now  leaving  ministers, 
Conway's  motion  was  negatived  by  a  fnajority  of  only  one,  being  one 
hundred  and  ninety-four  to  one  hundred. and  ninety-thre^ ;  and  oppositioa 
cherished  hopes  of  speedy  successT^FuHy  confident  of  victory,  Conwajr, 
on  the  27th  of  February,  proposed  the  same  motion  under  a  diflfeieot 
form.  The  usual  arguments  being  repeated,  opposition  carried  their 
motion  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  to  two  hundred  and 
fiAeen ;  and  thus,  after  a  eontpst  of  eight  years,  Mr.  Fox  and  his  fiarty 
succeeded  in  their  attempt  to  procure  a  vote  from  the  house,  for  request 
iog  the  king  to  conclude  the  American  war. 

The  following  motion  was  accordingly  carried: — *'  Resolved,  Febru- 
ary 27th,  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  an  humble  address  be  presented 
to  his  majesty,  most  humbly  to  represent  to  his  majesty,  that  the  farther 
prosecution  of  offensive  war  on  the  continent  of  iN^orth  America,  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  revolted  colonies -to  obedience  by  force,  will  be 
the  means  of  weakening  the  efforts  of  this  country  against  her  European 
enemies ;  tend:},  under  the  present  circumstances,  dangerously  to  increase 
the  mutual  enmity,  so  fatal  to  the  interests  both  of -Great  Britain  and 
America ;  and  by  preventing  a  happy  rdconciltatton  with  that  country, 
to  frustrate  the  earnest  desire,  graciously  expressed  by  his  majestjr,  to 
!  restore  the  blessings  of  public  tranquillity."    To  this  address  his  majesty 

f  returned  the  following  answer :  *'  Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  commonsi. 

There  are  no  objects  nearer  to  mj  heart,  than  the  ease,  happiness,  and 
prosperity  of  my  people.    You  may  be  assured,  that,  in  pursuance  to 
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jTonr  advice,  I  sball  take,  such  mefasures  as  §hai]  appear  to  me  to  be  most  \ 
eojiducive  to  the  restoration  of  harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
tevolted  colonies,  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  both ;  and  that  my 
efforts  *shall  be  directed  in  the  most  effectual  manner  against  our  Eu- 
ropean enemies,  till  such  peace  can  be  obtained  as  shall  consist  with  the 
interests  and  permanent  welface  of  my  kingdom." 

Ministers  had  of^en  djsclared  that  they  would  hold  their  vplaces  no 
longer  than  a  parliamentary  majority  should  sanction  their  system  and 
measures  :  it  was  therefore  expected  that  a  resignation  would  immedi- 
ately ensue.  Lord  North  and  his  colleagues,  however,  continued  to 
hold  their  places,  because  they  said  it  did  not  appear,  by  any  vote  or  re- 
solution, that  parliament  had  withdrawn  its  -confidence  from  the  present 
administration :  confiding  in  its  increasing  strength,  the  opposite  party 
resolved  to  bring  this  question  to  immediate  issue.  Accordingly  lord 
John  Cavendish,  on  the  8th  of  March,  proposed  resolutions  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect :  that,  from  1775,  the  nation  had  expended  upwards  of  one 
hundred  millions  in  a  fruitless  war :  during  which  we  had  lost  thirteen 
colonies,  many  of  our  valuable  West  India-  and  other  islands ;  that  the 
rest  were  in  imminent  danger ;  that  we  were  now  engaged  in  an  expen- 
sive war  with  America,  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  without  a  single 
ally ;  that  the  chief  cause  of  these  accumulated  misfortunes  was  the  uni- 
ted incapacity  and  misconduct  of  administration.  The  three  first  of  these 
Fesolutions  could  not  but  be  admitted  as  matters  of  fact ;  respecting  the 
fourth,  which  was  an  inference  from  the  others,  Mr.  Fox  contendedi 
that  a  long  uniform  series  of  calamity  and  disgrace  was  ft  sufficient  proof 
of  misconduct :  and  farther,  that  weakness  and  folly  distinctly  marked 
each  separate  measure  of  every  minister,  as  they  collectively  pervaded 
the~  whole  system  ef  administration.  Lord  North  argued,  that  it  was  tin- 
fair  from  roisfortone  to  infer  misconduct ;  but  that  even  if  misconduct 
exnted,  it  might  be  in  the  execution  instead  of  the  plans.  The  minister, 
however,  was  aware,  that  a  direet  and  pointed  answer  to  the  charges 
could.be  of  Kttle  avail;  therefore,  with  his  usual  dexterous  ingenuity  he* 
ahifVed  his  ground.  To  draw  the  attention  of  the  house  from  the  con- 
duct of  ministers,  the  question  at  issue,  he  called  on  them  to  consider  if 
the  present  counsellors  should  be  removed,  who,  probably,  would  be  their 
successors.  liis  loi-dship  well  knew  that  there  were  independent  mem- 
bers in  the  house,' who,  though  they  disapproved  lately  of  administration, 
were  by  no  means  desirous  of  being  governed  by  a  whig  combination. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  opposition  members  either  originally  were^ 
or  had  become  partisans  of  that  connexion.  He  was  aware,  that  not  only 
the  Rockingham  system  of  rulbg  the  nation  by  a  confederacy,  but  also 
various  opinions  and  measures  were  by  no  means  consonant  to  the  sentr- 
roents  of  all  who  now  voted  on  their  side.  Was  the  house  (he  said)  pre- 
pared to  new  model  the  constitution,  to  alter  the  duration  of  parliaments^  \  j 
and  the  rights  of  elections  t  Would  it  consent  to  a  violation  of  the  nation-  •  1 
al  faith  with  the  crown,  by  adopting  a  celebrated  bill  of  reform  in  the 
civil  list  expenditure  1  Would  it  vote  the  independence  of  America  ?  on 
wbk^h  subject  he  understood  there  was  fts  great  difference  between  the 
two  branches  of  opposition,  as  between  opposition  and  ministers.  Mr. 
Dnndas  eminently  distinguished  himself,  and  with  his  usual  strength  of 
explicit  and  direct  argument  urged  the'honse,  before  they  voted  for  re>^ 
moving  the  present  ministers  aad  throwing  the  govermnent  into  the  hands 
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of  their  opponents,  to  have  it  thoroughlf  ascertatoed  and  accuratelj  de- 
I     fined,  what  the  objects  of  these  opponents  were ;  what  system  they  pro- 
\    posed  to  adopt,  and  what  measares  they  intended  to  panrae.    These  coo- 
\    sideraUons  had  so  much  influence,  that  the  supporters  of  ministers  pre* 
I  Taileii,  and  the  resolution  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  ten,  end  a  mo- 
I  tion  was  carried  for  adjourning  the  house  until  the  IS^h.     Many  mode- 
rate and  independent  members  wished  for  a  coalition,  which  should  pre- 
vent the  country  from  being  entirely  governed  by  any  party.     Ministers 
were  well  incimed  to  that  expedient,  and  during  the  adjournment  made 
I    several  attempts  to  give  it  eflfect,  but  to  no  purpose.     On  the  15th,  sir 
'    John  Rous  made  a  motion  aimilar  to  that  of  the  8th ;  no  less  than  four 
hundred  and  eighty  members  were  present,  when  ministers  still  carried 
the  negative  by  a  majority  of  nine.     The  opposite  party  immediately  ao* 
nounced,  that  the  resolutions  would  be  again  proposed  ;  accordingly,  on 
the  20th  of  March,  a  very  crowded  house  attended,  and  lord  Sorry  rose 
to  make  the  promised  motion.     Before  he  had  begun  to  speak,  lord 
North  rose  to  communicate  to  the  house  information,  which  (he  said) 
would  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  present  motion  and  require  an  ad- 
/    journment.     Some  disorder  arose  from  what  was  conceived  intemipCion 
to  lord  Surry  ;  but  being  quieted,  lord  North  informed  the  house,  that 
^    th^re  was  no  adnitnulro/ton,  and  moved  for  an  adjournment  until  new  ar^ 
rangements  should  be  formed.     He  then  took  his  leave  of  the  commona 
I    as  minister,  by  thanking  them  for  their  honourable  support  during  so 
I    long  a  course  of  years,  and  in  so  many  trying  situations.     He  expressed 
his  grateful  sense  of  their  flattering  partiality  towards  him  at  all  times, 
and  their  forbearance  on  many  occasions.     A  successor  of  greater  abi- 
lities, of  better  judgment,  and  more  qualified  for  his  situation,  (he  said) 
was  easy  to  be  found ;  a  successor  more  zealously  attached  to  the  inter- 
i^ts  of  his  country,  more  anxious  to  promote  them,  more  loyal  to  faia  ao- 
verei<vn,  and  more  desirous  of  preserving  the  constitution  whole  and  en- 
tire, he  might  be  allowed  to  say,  could  not  so  easily  be  found.     He  con- 
cluded his  speech  with  declaring  he  did  not  mean  to  shrink  from  trial, 
but  should  always  be  prepared  to  meet  inquiry j  nay,  even  demanded 
from  his  adversaries  the  strictest  scrutiny. 

Thus  ended  the  administration  of  lord  North,  a  period,  of  which  the 
greater  part  teemed  with  calninitous  events,  beyond  any  of  the  same  du- 
ration to  be  found  in  the  .annals  of  British  history.    A  war,  with  so  great,  1 
productive,  and  important  part  of  our  own  community,  lost  thirteen  flpur-f 
ishing  and  powerful  colonies,  thej)romoters  of  private  and  public  ^ysttlih,} 
andthenounshers  of  nationaTiorce.  '  Hostilitiesi  whencesoever  they  ^ 
aHlSe,""fi'^i?  Oflfy^'suKtrac'teJ  IVoihtt  *tts  such  constituents  of  strength,  butl 
added  them  to  our  inveterate  enemies.     Year  after  year  our  blood  and 
treasure  were  expended  to  no  purpose ;  myriads  of  men  were  killed,  hun- 
dreds of  millions  were  lavished  without  obtaining  any  valuable  object. 
Temporary  gleams  of  partial  success  were  followed  by  the  permanent 
gloom  of  general  disaster.  .  Were  we  to  judge  from  result  solely,  4nd  to 
draw  a  conclusion  from  the  broad  principle,  that  an  uniform  series  of  mis- 
carriages in  the  natural  course  of  human  alTairs,  implies  a  great  portion 
of  misconduct,  our  estimate  of  this  administration  might  be  easily,  form* 
ed ;  but  general  rules,  applied  to  the  appreciation  of  conduct,  ofleo  re* 
quire  to  be  nicely  modified  according  to  the  actual  circumstances.  I  troat 
it  has  appeared  to  the  impartial  readeri  that  the  chief  minister  possessed 
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fery  considerable  talents  and  fair  intentions,  though  mingled  with  defects^ 
and  acting  in  such  emergencies  as  precluded  beneficial  exertion  and  con- 
sequences. But  however  erroneous  and  hurtful  the  series  of  measures 
was  during  this  administration^  far  is  the  blame  from  being  confined  to 
ministers.  It  indeed  belongs  chiefly  to  parliament,  which  by  its  appro- 
bation sanctioned  their  acts,  and  to  the  people  themselves,  of  whom  the 
greater  part  was  eager  for  commencing  and  continuing  the  war.  WhenC  ( 
the  nation  censures  this  burthensome  and  disastrous  war,  productive  ofm  '* 
SQch  an  enormous  load  of  taXeSjjfAet/  must  remember  thai  it  originated  f  J 

IN  THEMSELVES.     /^A^  '^     A^/^^^uL^ 

While  the  house  of  commons  was  engaged  m  the  momentous  discus* 
■ions,  which  I  have  been  narrating,  matters  qf  a  more  personal  nature  ^ 
were  debated  in  the  house  of  lords.     The  duke  of  Richmond  moved  for  I 
an  inquiry  into  the  case  of  colonel  Haines,  executed  at  Charleston,  under  \ 
the  following  circumstances.     Haines,  an  American  officer,  having  been    \ 
taken  prisoner  at  Charleston,  had  demanded  his  parole,  but  had  been  re-    \ 
fused,  unless  he  would  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance.     With  this  alterna*    ' 
tive  he  readily  complied,  and  thus  bound  himself  to  perform  the  duties    \ 
of  a  British  subject.     On  the  faith  of  bis  sworn  fealty,  he  was  permitted    i 
to  go  and  reside  on  his  estate  in  the  interior  country  at  some  distance    1 
from  Charleston ;   he  there  raised. tWA  hundred  men,  aUacked  the  jpno-    ; 
cent  inhabitants  who  v^ul^noT  join  his  banditti,  murdered  soi3^;liFed  the    J 
houses  of  others,  and  threatened  tlie.  lives  of  malry^lio  fled ;  by  taking    \ 
this  ungenerous  inhuman  aS vantage  of  the  lenity  which  he  experienced 
he  added  perjury  to  a  breach  of  trust,  and  aggravated  the  forfeiture  of  his 
word  by  the  blackest  treachery.     By  the  laws  of  war  as  established  in  the 
practice  of  nation8,*a  person  taken  in  arms  against  the  state  under  which 
he  had  accepted  his  parole  was  liable  to  be  hanged  instantly  without  any-' 
farther  proof  than  what  should  identify  his  person.     Haines  was  tnkAnjy^ 
armsv«aod^bis  identity  being  admitted,  he  was  by  ruicTllMWUfl  ana  a 
board  of  officers  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  and  accordingly  suflered  the 
punishment  due  to  such  treachery.     General  Greene  had  represented 
this  judgment  as  a  transgression  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and  issued  a 
manifesto  to  that  effect,  threatening  to  retaliate  on  British  prisoners;  but 
adduced  neither  argument  nor  authority  tQ  prove  his  positions.     The 
duke  of  Richmond  having  received  some  partial  account  of  these  circum- 
stances, described  the  procedure  of  lord  Rawdon  and  the  other  officers 
tq  have  been  impolitic,  illegal,  and  barbarous.     Lord  Stormont  and  the 
chancellor  stated  the  actual  case,  and  vindicated  the  noblemen  and  gen 
tlemen  in  question  from  so  heavy  a  charge.     His  grace,  on  reconsider    \ 
ing  the  subject,  was  induced  to  make  a  satisfactory  explanation  to  the 
young  lord  whose  name  had  been  called  in  question,  and  to  declare  to 
the  house  his  high  opinion  of  that  brave  soldier's  humanity^  and  just  in* 
tentions,  though  he  still  doubted  whether  the  proceeding  was  strictly 
legal.     It  being  understood  in  the  house  that  a  peerage  was  about  to  be 
conferred  on  lord  George  GermainCj  as  a  mark  of  royal  approbation  for 
bis  ministerial  conduct,  opposition,  not  choosing  directly  to  interfere  with 
the  king's  right  of  bestowing  that  dignity,  objected  to  it  on  a  diflerent 

*  Lord  Rawdon  wif  inclined  to  tsve  lUinet,  had  such  an  extension  of  mercy 
been  contittent  with  atrict  juftice»  Mid  tha  example  to  be  exhibited  to  treacbe- 
rotts  violatoft  of  their  parole. 
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groundy  tlmt  it  was  inQOosisteDt  with  the  honour  of  that  house,  for  a  |>er- 
aon  who  had  received  such  a  sentence  from  a  court-martial,  farther  con- 
firmed  hy  his  so? ereigs,  to  be  raised  to  the  peerage.  A  motion  to  that 
effect  being  made  was  immediately  ne^tived,  as  a  violent  encroachment 
on  the  rights  of  the  crown.  Some  days  ailer,  his  lordship  having  now 
taken  his  seat  in  the  upper  house,  the  motion  was  again  introduced  :  \\^- 
count  Sackville  vindicated  his  own  character  individually  as  being  by  the 
long  confidence  o£  his  soverefgn  purified  from  the  stigma  of  a  sentence 
of  twenty-two  years  before,  under  circumstances  of  very  questionable  im- 
partiality and  equity ;  and  farther  asserted  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
crown,  to  bestow  the  peerage  according  to  its  judgment  and  discretion. 

During  the  adjournment  of  the  house,  a  new  administration  was  form- 
ed :  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury  ; 
the  earl  of  Shetburne  and  Mr.  Fox  secretaries  of  state;  lord  Camden 
president  of  the  council ;  the  duke  of  GraAon  privy-seal ;  lord  John  Ca« 
vendish  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  admiral  Eeppel,  who  was  also  cre- 
ated a  viscount,  first  commissioner  of  the  admiralty ;  general  Conway 
commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  ;  the  duke  of  Richmond,  master-gene- 
ral of  the  ordnance ;  lord  Thurldw  was  continued  in  his  office  of  lord 
high  chancellor,  Mr.  Dunning  was  created  baron  Ashburton,  and  made 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.     The  following  were  understood  to 
he  the  public  measures  which  ministers  undertook  to  support :  peace  with 
likQ  Americans,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  their  independence  was  not 
to  be  a  bar  to  the  attainment  of  that  object ;  they  were  to  effect  a  substan- 
tial reform  in  several  branches  of  the  civil  list  expenditure,  on  the  plan 
proposed  by  Mr.  Burke,  the  diminution  of  the  influence  of  the  crown  ; 
under  which  article  the  bills  for  excluding  contractor^  from  seats  in  par- 
liament, and  disqualifying  the  revenue  officers  from  voting  in  the  election 
of  members,  were  included.     The  house  adjourned  for  several  days  at 
Easter,  and  did  not  meet  after  the  formation  of  the  new  nunistry,  to  exe- 
cute any  business  until  April.     On  the  8th,  Mr  Eden,  who  had  been  se-   * 
cretary  to  lord  Carlisle,  late  lord-lieutenant,  exhibited  a  view  of  the  poli-  « 
tical  history  of  Ireland,  stated  means  which  were  then  forming  for  render- 
ing the  country  totally  independent  of  the  British  legislature,  and  conclud- 
ed with  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  act  of 
the  6th  of  George  I.  as  asserted  a  right  in,  the  king  and  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.     Mr.  Fox  in- 
formed the  house  that  Irish  affairs  had  already  undergone  the  discussion 
of  several  privy*>councils,  and  that  the  next  day,  he  would  be  prepared  (o 
propose  a  preliminary  measure  on  the  subject ;  Eden  therefore  withdrew 
his  motion.     The  next  day  messages  were  delivered  to  the  two  houses, 
recommending  such  an  adjustment  as  would  give  mutual  satisfactioQ  to 
both  kingdoms.     The  duke  of  Portland,  the  lord-lieutenant,  sent  a  simi- 
lar message  to  both  the  houses  of  the  Irish  parliament,  in  consequence 
of  which  an  address  was  moved  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  G  rattan,  leader  of/ 
the  popular  party.     This  representation  fully  and  explicitly  asserted  th<»''^ 
independent  rights  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  proceeded  to  state  the 
causes  of  those  jealousies  and  discontents  which  had  arisen  in  that  coun* 
try ;  the  act  of  the  6th  of  George  L,  the  power  of  suppressing  or  altering 
bills  in  the  privy-council,  and  the  perpetual  mutiny  bill.     It  concluded 
with  expressing  the  most  sanguine  expectations  from  his  majesty 's  virtu- 
ous choice  of  a  chief  governor,  and  their  great  confidence  in  ihm  wise. 
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[Part  of  Mr*  Burke's  plan  of  reform  tdopteiU    Mr.  Pitt.] 

auspicious,  and  constitutional  counsels  which  they  had  the  satisfaction  to 
see  his  majesty  had  adopted.  On  the  seventeenth  of  May,  the  repeal  of 
the  act  complained  of  was  moved  in  the  house,  and  passed  without  oppo- 
sition :  ^jji^^Atm  parliament  .oCIrelaoci  yrns  rendered  independepJMSb 
^^^  py^Hf^t^vHT^  ^QftL  Pn* n' V '  In  return  for  ^le'tibie'fEiT  procedure 
of  the  British  government  in  relinquishing  its  claims  without  any  I 
stipulation  or  condition  whatever,  the  parliament  of  Ireland  iminei^fU^lf^  I 
v^ited  100,000/.  for. the  purpose  of  raiStfig'Ttr^QQ^rfnak^^e&me^^ 
Cs,^\k^^!?Ub^;ytla]e3{y^3  navy.*  The  pew.  miiM«10w-pi«««cededlo  their 
plana  of  reform  and  economy ;  bills  were  passed  for  disqualifying  reve- 
nue oificers  from  \N)ting  in  the  election  of  membt*rs  of  parliament,  and  for 
rendering  contra<:tor9  incapdble  of  sitting  in  the  house  of  conmions.  On 
the  15th  of  April,  a  message  was  brought  from  the  king,  recommending 
the  adoption  of  a  plan  fbr  the  curtailment  of  expenses  through  all  tho 
branches  of  public  expenditure.  Mr.  Burke,  now  pay  master- general  of 
the  forces,  revived  his  plan  of  reform,  and  proposed  as  part  of  it,  a  bill  to 
enable  his  majesty  to  pay  off  the  debt  on  hia  civil  list,  to  prevent  the  like 
in  future,  and  to  carry  into  a  law  the  retrenchments  which  his  majesty 
had  graciously  proposed  to  make  in  his  household.  Without  entering 
into  the  detail  of  the  reduction  which  was  effected  by  this  bill  when  pass- 
ed into  a  law,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  in  general,  that  it8a;mual  pay- 
ing amounted  to  72^368/.  He  followed  the  bill  by  andtDcr,  tor  tlie  regu-  i 
ItfQonTjnus'owrrSTtice  f  the  principal  object  of  the  latter  act,  was  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  any  balance  accumulating  in  the  hands  of  the  pay- 
master  general.  On  the  3d  of  May,  Mr.  Wilkes  having  made  bis  annual 
motion  fbr  expunging  the  famous  resolution  of  1769,  respecting  the 
Middlesex  election,  at  last  succeded  by  a  majority  of  115  to  47. 

Mr.  William  Pitt  had  voted  against  lord  North's  system  end  measures, 
but  never  formed  any  connexion  with  the  Rockingham  confederacy,  and 
accepted  no  place  under  the  new  administration.     Young  as  this  gentle- 
man was,  he  had  studied  moral  and  political  philosophy  more  thoroughly, 
knew  them  more  deeply,  radically,  and  extensively,  than  noost  of  the 
ablest  men  of  the  time,  though  matured  by  experience.     He  had  accu- 
rately investigated  the  history,  detail,  and  spirit  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, comprehended  its  objects,  principles,  and  actual  state :  he  conceived 
it  to  be  the  highest  effort  of  human  wisdom,  and  its  support  essential  to 
the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  nation.     He  saw  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  .excellence  of  our  polity,  various  corruptions  had  arisen,  and  va-    « 
rious  evils  had  issued  from  legislature,  very  pernicious  to  the  country*    , 
Considering  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  our  system  to  be  the  equipoise    * 
of  the  componeot  estates,  he  imputed  recent  measures  and  miscarriages    j 
to  a  derangement  in  the  proper  balance.    Like  other  young  men  6f  lofty    / 
genius,  grand  conceptioni*,  habituated  to  scientiiic  processes,  and  accus- 
tomed to  generalization,  but  notj'et  matured  in  the  practice  of  affairs,  in 
devi:>ins^  a  corrective  he  f<)rmed  fReor^'^'Tncfi  subsoVjtierit  6t3tp6rience 
could  n6t  entirely  confirm.     Thcro  was  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  a^ 
disposition  of  election  franchises  totally  disproportionate  both  to  niimbers 

•  The  sum  of  50,00'  /.  was  nUo  voted  for  purcUasinjj  «n  estate,  and  erecting  a 
mami'ioii  tlierein,  ro  be  settled  on  Henry  Gnitian,  eaq  and  the  heiraof  hiabody,as 
a  testimony  of  their  gr^iititde  fur  the  unequalled  benefits  conferred  by  him  on 
that  kingdom. 
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[He  pmjecti  n  reform  in  parliament.    Proposed  inquiry  into  the  representation.] 

and  to  property ;  and  hence  there  appeared  to  be  a  defect  in  the  refMre- 
sontation  of  the  commons  of  England.  This  inequaiitj  was  fouiided 
neither  on  alleged  merits  or  property  on  the  part  of  the  electors.  In  a 
considerable  number  of  boroughs,  there  was  not  only  a  paucity  of  TOters, 
but  the  few  that  enjoyed  franchises  were  in  such  a  state  as  to  render 
them  in  a  great  measure  dependent  on  individuals/  As  there  were  evi- 
dently very  great  abuses  in  the  administration  of  afiairs,  as  legislature 
appeared  in  many  instances  to  have  sanctioned  measures  very  detrimen- 
tal to  the  country,  it  was  natural  to  impute  the  conduct  of  part  of  the 
majorities  to  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  crown,  and  th6  efficacy  of  mi- 
nisterial seduction.  To  remove  the  alleged  s^ource  of  evilv  many  pa- 
triotic men  projected  a  reform  in  parliament.  Lord  Chatham  bad  been 
favourable  to  an  alteration  in  this  department  of  the  constitution :  his  son 
fornled  the  same  general  opinion.  To  ihd  contemplation  of  philosophi- 
cal theory  it  appeared  an  anomaly  in  the  British  polity,  jhat  seven  thon- 
jpnd  individuals  sh oul d  ''gj^" I*"  tj^ rec-e i gh th s  of  th?  national  repreaefifa- 
lives,"  wKil^  '^4*11'  T^UflVIF^cTtHonSSilflTnpfyj'l  Wft^fhmk»^fmiffff^^  HHIftl^'  Si* 
jinjnithW'tieiflStttireH^  ^Tfc  there- 

fore f f^ft'olV^thterp^rt [f Ofsfe*  some  plan^fictjc^qwtfioi'atiwf '■tff^'  representation. 
Aware,  however,  of  the  delicate  ground  on  which  he  trod,  he  proceeded 
very  cautiously ;  intending  to  investigate  facts  before  he  drew  a  concln- 
sioa  or  constructed  schemes,  he  conHoed  himself  to  a  motion  that  a  com- 
mittee should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  representation 
in  parliament,  and  to  report  their  sentiments  to  the  houde.    This  subject 
was  not  then  debated  as  a  party  question,  but  as  a  proposition  of  general 
policy.     Of  men  of  talents,  the  younger,  such  as  Messrs.  Fox,  Pitt,  and 
Sheridan,  were  chiefly  in  favour  of  the  inquiry :  the  older  and  more  expe- 
rienced, such  as  Mr.  Burke,  lord  North,  and  Mr.  Dundas,  opposed  the 
agitation  of  topics  which  they  conceived  might  excite  a  ferment  in  the  coun- 
try.  They  argued  that  representation,  as  it  stood,  though  in  theory  appa- 
rently irregular,  assembled  in  parliament  as  much  collective  virtue,  wis- 
dom and  property,  as  could  be  brought  together  by  any  mode  that  m^ht 
be  adopted ;  that  parliament  by  its  present  constitution,  was  as  much  dis- 
posed, qualified,  and  empowered  to  answer  the  ends  of  legislature,  as  it 
could  be  rendered  by  any  increase  or  new  modification  of  representatives 
and  electoral  franchises.     Besides,  sentiments  had  begim  to  be  enter- 
tained and  inculcated  in  certain  classes  respecting  government,  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  supporters  of  the  present  inquiry  in  parliament. 
Doctrines  tending  to  dimini^ih  the  veneration  of  Britain  for  our  constitu- 
tional establishments,  and  to  rflpnmmftnH  fh^^  yiay^p^iy jj||>j^^fy.  j^r  ^^ 

^.n\?^j:^tj|?rt^n^pi\bMrani'IPj,,^"''^  published  by  men  of  considerable  name 
and  authority,  and  rapidly  spread  among  their  peculiar  adherents.  Though 
these  sciolists  were  understood  to  have  no  connexion  with  the  ablest  and 
most  emment  advocates  of  parliamentary  reform,  yet  it  was  easily  fbre- 

*  It  in  probable  the  Rreat  manufiictiirers  of  Miincliester  may  be  more  interested 
in  the  prosperity  of  their  cotmtry  than  a  journeyman  carpenter  at  Shoreham  ; 
thai  Dr.  Sumnel  Johnson,  or  Mr.  David  Hume,  mif^ht  be  more  competent  jiidfre^ 
of  a  lawgiver  than  a  journeyman  ropeniaker  of  the  same  noted  repository  of 
eteetora*  The  captfaliHrs  and  philoiophers  harl  no  vote,  the  Inbourin^r  meckan«c^ 
have  a  vote.  8til!,  however,  the  property  of  the  man  of  wealth  is  protected*  stiil 
benefita  both  hlmaelf  and  his  rmmtry :  the  talenfa  of  the  men  of  ji^ntua  wer«  rr- 
munerated.  and  produced  honour  and  advantage  to  their  country  as  mtioh  as  if 
they  had  all  puaseftacd  a  privilege  of  polling  for  a  member  of  parliament. 
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[Death  of  the  ronrquts  of  Rockingham.    Resignation  of  Mr.  Fox,  etc.] 

seen  that  they  might  arrive  at  great  influence  over  the  weaker  vptariea 
of  political  change,  in  whose  undistinguishing  minds  their  wild  and  ex- 
travagant theories  might  pass  for  the  soundest  philosophy,  or  the  roost 
beneficial  lessons  of  practical  wisdom.  From  these  considerations,  the 
most  experienced  of  our  able  senators  opposed  i\\e  motion,  which  was 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  to  one  hundred 
and  forty-one.  On  the  ISth  of  October,  lord  John  Cavendish  moved 
ten  resolutions,  by  which  the  house  should  declare  the  necessity  of  pro- 
ceeding early  the  next  session  with  those  regulations  for  the  reform  of 
the  civil  list,  which  it  was  thought  too  late  to  complete  in  the  present. 
While  such  measures  were  proceeding  in  the  senateX^r*  Fox  com- 
menced the  exertion  of  his  talents  as  a  minister,  by  offenng  to  Holland 
the  renewal  of  that  peace  and  amity  which  had  so  long  subsisted  between 
the  respective  powers,  upon  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1674.  In  order 
to  efiect  so  desirable  an  object,  he  proposed  hostilities  should  be  imme- 
diately suspended :  tins  ofier  was  made  through  the  Russian  minister, 
but  wme  very  coldly  received  by  the  Dutch,^  who  were  not  disposed  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war  without  their  allies.  ..'He  also  made  overtures  for  \ 
peace  with  the  Americans :  soon  after  he  was  appointed  minister,  he  pro-* 
posed  to  recognise  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America 
unconditionally,  and  not  to  reserve  it  a^  a  term  of  peace.  The  proposal 
being  agreed  to  in  council,  lord  Shelburne  officially  wrote  to  the  com-  ^ 
mander  in  chief  to  communicate  this  resolution  to  congress,  as  well  as 
the  determination  of  parliament  to  put  an  end  to  the  American  war;  but  • 
that  body  would  not  agree  to  a  separate  peace.  Before,  however,  the  ; 
resolutions  of  the  provincials  oa  this  subject  could  be  reported  to  the  ; 
British  government,  an  event  happened,  the  consequence  of  which  ^in-  j 
duced  Mr.  Fox  and  his  connexions  to  resign  their  places  in  administra-  j 
tion.  On  the  1st  of  July  died  Charles  marquis  of  Rockingham,  first  i 
lord  of  the  treasury ;  a  man  of  plain  and  sound  understanding,  unques- 
tioned probity,,  great  benevolence,  the  most  liberal  muni  licence,  and  pa- 
triotic intentions.  He  was  a  lover  of  the  British  constitution,  but  edu- 
cated in  the  prejudices  as  well  as  principles  of  the  whig  party,  he  early 
imbibed  and  always  retained  an  opinion,  that  it  was  necessary  for  tlie 
well-being  of  this  country,  for  its  government  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
whig  connexion.  His  adherents-  and  supporters  either  adopted  or  pro- 
fessed to  adopt  this  opinion ;  the  ablest  of  these,  Messrs.  Burke  and 
Fox,  extraordinary  as  their  talents  were,  appeared  tn  rest  their  conse- 
qoence  less  on  their  individual  powers  than  on  the  rank  which  they  held 
in  the  whig  confederacy.  On  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham, 
the  duke  of  Portland  was  esteemed  by  his  party  the  head  of  the  whigs, 
and  on  thttt  account  the  properest  person  to  be  first  lord  of  the  treasury.' 
His  majesty,  however,  using  his  prerogative  of  appointing  bis  own  ser- 
vants, made  choice  of  lord  Shelburne.  Lord  John  Cavendish  and  Mr. 
Fox  soon  afterwards  resigned  their  oflkes,  and  were  followed  by  the 
duke  of  Portland  as  lord-lieutenant,  Mr.  Montagiie  from  the  board  of 
treasury,  lord  Duncannon  and  Mr.  J.  Townshend  from  the  admiralty, 
Mr.  Burke,  and  Mr.  Lee  the  solicitor-general.  Mr.  William  Pitt  was 
made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  T.  Townshend  and  lord  Grant* 
ham  secretaries  of  state,  Mr.  Pepper  Arden  succeeded  Mr.  Lee,  the 
lord-advocate  of  Scotland  filled  the  place  of  Mr.  Barr6,  who  was  re- 
moved to  the  pay  office,  and  earl  Temple  was  appointed  to  the  lieute- 
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nancy  of  Ireland.  Parltament  having  met  the  9th  of  Jvijf  for  tibe  first 
time  after  this  change,  Hr.  Fox  underto<A  to  explain  the  motiTes  of  his 
late  resignation.  ''  It  had  (he  said)  been  understood  by  lord  Roddii^ 
ham's  friends,  that  lord  Shelbume  had,  on  coming  into  office,  acceded 
to  their  measares ;  that  be  had  sacrificed  his  own  opinion  respecting  the 
independency  of  America  to  the  sentiments  of  his  cdlleagnes ;  but  Mr. 
Fox  found  totally  difierent  principles  were  adopted,  which  he  would  not 
then  detail,  and  thought  it  his  duty  to  resign.  He  pledged  himself,  whan 
circumstances  would  admit  of  a  particular  stateaoieat  of  his  reasons,  to 
prove  that  they  were  well  founded." 

The  two  committees  continued  to  bestow  unremitting  attention  on 
£ast  India  affairs.    Their  reports  were  toIu miaous  beyond  example^  and 
universally  allowed  to  be  drawn  up  with  the  greatest  ability  and  disai* 
mination.    The  first  object  of  inquiry  and  original  cause  of  its  being  set 
on  foot,  was  the  conduct  of  judges :  this  being  investigated,  produced  a  i 
report,  of  which  the  following  are  the  heads ;  it  appeared  that  the  £ngKah  (^ 
judges  had  taken  cognizance  of  causes  bciweeii  naiive  land  holders,  not   / 
in  the  service  of  the  company,  consequently,  by  the  act  of  parliameDt,  \ 
not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  £n|zlish  courts ;  and  had  proceeded  in    } 
several  cases- to  inflict  severe  penalties  on  those  who  refused  to  acknow-  / 
ledge  their  authority..    The  most  important  instances  alleged  of  extra- 
judicial assumption,  were  in  civil  actions,  the  P^^tnj^l^lsLl^.JP^^ 
causes,  in  the  first,  twa  native  magistrates,  mien  oTTank  ancT  respectstbi* 
hty,  were  imprisoned,  and  their  efiects  confiscated  by  an  English  sherifi^ 
for  their  official  conduct  in  a  case  wliich  was  not  under  the  jurisdictioD 
of  the  English  tribunaL     In  the  second,  the  rajah  of  Cossijurah  having 
resisted  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  the  sheriff  had  despatched  an  nrmed 
force  to  compel  obedience ;  but  the  governor-general  and  council  ordered 
a  more  numerous  body  tp  march  speedily,  and  prevent  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  illegal  acts.     The  most  noted  instance  of  interference  in  . 
extra-judicial  causes  of  criminal  process,  was  the  trial  and  executicmof 
NundcgQiarjor  forgery.    Nundcomar,  a  bratmn'ortEeingG^&t-caif^  waa 
'trie^  conHemne'cir  and  hanged  on  a  statute  of  George  If.  against  for- 
gery, strictl^nconfined,  and  appropriated  to  England  and  its  paper  cur- 
rQSpy.     Neither  the'  persotl  accused,  nOf  the  pefson  whose  Imnie  was 
forged  were  subject  to  the  British  jurisdiction :  by  the  laws  of  India,  Ibr*  / 
gery  is  not  punishable  capitally ;  thus  a  man  was  put  to  death  by  a  court  \ 
to  which  he  was  not  amenable,  for  a  crime  not  capital  by  the  laws  to  J 
which  he  was  amenable.     On  these  reports  several  resolulions  were{ 
brought  forward  by  general  Smith,  some  of  which  were  to  censure  Mr.] 
Sullivan  for  neglect  of  duty  in  delaying  to  transmit  the  act  of  regolatioii 
to  the  servants  of  the  company,  and  instructions  to  release  the  unjustly 
imprisoned  magistrates  of  Patna ;  and  also  for  restraining  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  India  company,  by  an  oath,  from  giving  infonnadoa  to 
the  committee.     The  other  motions  related  to  the  conduct  of  sir  £li}ah 
Impey.     On  these  resolutions,  the  house  addressed  his  majesty  to  recall 
sir  Elijah  Impey.     The  committee,  in  discussing  the  conduct  of  judica* 
ture,  found  some  proceedings  in  which  Mr.  Hastings  appeared  to  have 
exceeded  the  authority  vesteid  in  the  governor-general  by  the  act  of  par- 
liament.    The  chairman,  therefore,  proposed  that  a  new  act  should  be 
introduced  to  ascertain  the  power  of  the  governor-general  and  council 
of  Bengal. 
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The  secret  committee  took  a  much  wider  range  of  inquiiy  than  the 
select  committee,  and  extended  its  investigations  to  the  proceedings  of 
deliberative  and  executive  offices,  as  well  as  judicative;  and' also  i^ 
eluded  the  presidency  of  Madras  with  Calcutta.  The  vigorous  genius 
and  indefatigable  industry  of  Mr.  Dundas  produced  one  hundred  and 
eleven  resolutions,  which  he  arranged  into  three  classes,  each  of  which 
consisted  of  three  distinct  heads ;  the  two  first  of  a  public  and  general 
nature,  the  third  of  personal  culpability.  The  first  class  regarded  the 
general  system  of  our  government  in  India,  and  included  a  severe  cen- 
sure on  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Homsby,  with  a  declare^ 
tion,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  directors  to  recall  these  officers  of  the 
company  from  employments  in  which  th^y  had  been  guilty  of  flagrant 
malversation.  The  second  and  third  classes  of  resolutions  respected 
the  affidrs  of  the  Camatic,  and  contained  very  severe  animadversions  on 
ihe  general  administration  of  the  presidency,  with  specific  charges  of 

Seat  moment  against  sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  late  governor  of  Madras^ 
T.  Whitehill  and  Mr.  Perrin,  members  of  the  council.  Bills  of  pains 
and  penalties  were  passed  against  these  gentlemen,  and  the  usual  regu- 
lations annexed,  to  prevent  themselves  from  leaving  the  kingdom,  or 
their  effiscts  from  being  confiscated. 

The  supplies  of  the  year  were  one  hundred  thousand  seamen,  with 
nearly  the  same  number  of  land  forces  as  in  the  former  year.  The  loan 
this  year  was  18,510,000[.  the  terms  were  near  six  percent  but  as  stocks 
were  so  low  as  fifty-four,  and  money  could  not  be  borrowed  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate,  the  conditions  underwent  little  animadversion;  the  new 
taxes  were  on  insurances,  bills  of  exchange,  inland  water-carriage  and 
coasting  navigation,  five  per  cent  additioiul  duty  on  all  excise  and  cus- 
toms on  bmndies,  about  ten  per  cent  on  the  necessary  article  of  small 
beer,  and  twenty  per  cent  on  salt  and  tobacco :  imposts  so  much  afiectp 
ing  the  lower  classes,  were  the  subjects  of  loud  complaint  On  the  lltb 
of  July  his  majesty  prorogued  parliament,  and  in  his  speech  iIet8Wfl_v^^y 
clejg  of  every  alldsion  to  political  changes. 
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[St.  BuBtfttiuB  invest^  by  the  French.    Attempt  to  relieve  the  pbee.] 


In  the  close  of  the  jear  1781^  while  the  BritUh  fleet  was  unsuccess- 
fully occupied  in  attemptiog  to  relieve  the  army  in  Yirginia,  the  marquis 
de  Bouill^,  governor  of  Martinico^  invaded  St.  Eustatius  with  two  thou- 
sand men,  easily  subdued  that  island,  being  defended  by  only  seven  hun- 
dred men  belonging  to  the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth  regiments.     Besides 
the  inferiority  of  force,  the  garrison  having  no  expectations  of  such  an  at- 
tempt, were  in  a  state  of  security,  and  indeed  oscitancy,  which  greatly  fa- 
cilitated the  success  of  their  enemies.     A  considerable  pairt  of  the  effects 
captured  by  the  British  still  reniained  on  the  island,  so  that  it  proved  a 
very  valuable  prize.    In  the  beginning  of  January,  the  French  retook  th« 
Dutch  settlements  of  Demarara  and  Essequibo,  and  by  restoring  them 
to  Holland,  confirmed  the  amity  of  the  aristocratic  party  in  that  country 
towards  their  new  ally.     The  count  de  Grasse  was  now  returned  from 
North  America  to  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  commanded  a  fleet  of  thirty- 
two  ships  of  the  line.     Sir  Samuel  Hood  was  also  come  back  to  Barbar 
does.     Trusting  to  their  superiority,  the  French  commanders  made  an 
attempt  on  the  valuable  island  of  St.  Christopher's.     The  land  forces 
imder  the  command  of  de  Bouiil^,  consisted  of  eight  thousand  men,  es- 
corted and  seconded  by  the  fleet.     On  the  11th  of  January,  they  effect- 
ed  a  landing.     The  British  garrison  commanded  by  general  Eraser,  did 
not  exceed  six  hundred  men ;  taking  possession  however  of  a  very  strong 
post,  the  commandant  fortified  himself,  in  hopes  of  holding  out  till  suc- 
cour should  arrive.     The  whole  military  force  of  Britain  in  those  islands 
was  inconsiderable  ^  notwithstanding  this  consideration,  and  the  compa- 
rative smallness  of  his  naval  force,  sir  Samuel  Hood  determined  to  ven- 
ture one  of  those  bold  measures  which  have  generally  terminated  with 
victory  to  British  arms,  and  which  in  her  relative  situation  to  her  foes, 
instead  of  being  chargeable  with  temerity,  are  the  wisest  that  can  be 
pursued.     He  departed  from  Antigua^  took  on  board  general  Present  and 
the  few  troops  that  could  be  afforded,  and  immediately  sailed  to  attack 
the  enemy's  fleet.    The  count  de  Grasse  was  much  surprised  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  English  fleet,  and  expecting  to  profit  by  what  he  deem- 
ed their  rashness ;  thinking  that  by  an  increase  of  sea-room  he  could  the 
more  easily  avail  himself  of  his  superior  numbers,  he  moved  away  from 
shore.     Sif  Samuel  Hood  instantly  saw  the  advantage  that  might  be  de- 
rived from  the  enemy's  departure,  and  while  they  were  forming  their  line 
a-bead,  pushed  into  the  road  which  they  had  lefl.     The  enemy  were  not 
only  astonished  at  the  ability  and  judgment  with  which  this  design  way 
conceived  and  formed,  and  the  boldness  and  nautical  skill  with  which  it 
was  executed,  but  alarmed  at  the  consequences  which  mu^t  ensue  from 
its  success.     They  were  apprehensive  that  the  British  fleet  might  cut  off 
the  communication  between  the  French  naval  and  military  force.     Hop- 
ing to  overpower  our  armament  by  their  numbers,  they  on  the  25th  of 
January  attacked  the  rear  of  the  squadron  commanded  by  commodore 
Affleck ;  but  that  brave  officer,  seconded  by  lord  Robert  Manners  and 
captain  ComwalKs,  (heroes  worthy  of  the  marquis  of  Granby  and  earl 
.  Cornwallis,)  ard  the  other  ships  of  the  division,  repelled  the  enemy. 
The  next  day  de  Grasse  made  a  general  attack,  but  he  was  again  repel- 
led with  severe  loss ;  and  sir  Samuel  Hood  retained  his  position  between 
the  enemy's  fleet  and  army,  without  any  farther  interruption.     Mean- 
while th^  French  general  had  made  considerable  progress  in  the  invest- 
ment of  the  fort ;  but  from  the  strength  of  the  place,  small  as  the  garrison 
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wan,  he  (bund  thai  a  regular  siege  would  be  necesaaiy.     On  the  16th  of 
Januafy  he  opened  the  trenches,  proceeded  with  the  works  and  moonted 
his  batteries,  which  soon  played  with  terrible  efiecU    The  British  continu- 
ed to  make  the  most  gallant  resistance :  admiral  Hood  sent  general  Prea- 
cot  ashore,  in  hopes  to  be  able  to  assist  the  besieged ;  but  finding  die  at- 
tempt impracticable,  from  the  number  and  disposition  of  the  enemy,  re- 
embadied  bis  troops.     The  garrison,  after  having  with  the  greatest  pa- 
tience and  fortitude  withstood  the  host  of  their  enemies,  became  every 
day  weaker  bothin  number  and  fortifications ;  and  at  last  finding  all  their 
efforts  hopeless,  agreed  U> a' capitulation  which  was  concluded  on  honour- 
able terms.     The  French  fleet  being  joined  by  two  ships,  admiral  Hood, 
now,  that  the  preservation  of  the  island  was  no  longer  in  view,  resolved 
not  to  hazard  an  engagement  until  a  re-enforcement  which  was  daily  ex- 
pected should  arrive  from  England,  he  therefore  quitted  his  present  situa- 
tion, and  retired  towards  Antigua*.    The  islands  of  Nevis  and  Montaer- 
rat  foilowed  the  fortune  of  St.  Christopher's :  so  that  of  all  our  former 
valuable  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  Anti- 
gua, now  only  remained, ,  and  aflaira  wore  a  very  inauspicious  aspect  to 
the  British  interests,     Jamaicalbe  great  object  of  Spanish  ambition,  waa 
now  proposed  to  be  attacked  by  the  count  de  Grasse,  who  was  to  be 
joined  by  a  Spanish  fleet  and  army  for  that  purpose.     The  Spaniards  had 
stationed  at  Mispaniola  and  Cuba,  about  twenty-six  ships  of  the  line  and 
a  considerable  body  of  soldiers :  the  fleet,  •  when  combined,  would  *»T^^^nt 
to  sixty  ships  of  the  line,  the  troops  to  about  twenty  thousand ;  and  a 
great  naval  and  military  re-en (brce men t  was  daily  expected  under  admi- 
nd  Gutchen.     The  land  force  of  Britain,  in  Jamaica,  consisted  of  six 
battalions  of  regulars,  amounting  to  two  thousand  four  hundred  men, 
and  the  militia  about  double  that  number.     From  the  British  fleets  so 
outnumbered,  they  could  have  expected  little  assistance.     The  goodness 
of  the  troops,  the  zeal  and  bravery  of  the  inhabitants,  together  with  the 
natural  strength  of  the  country,  might  have  long  withstood  ao  mighty  a 
host,  and  perhaps,  ultimately,  with  the  assistance  of  the  climate  so  pe- 
culiarly fiital  to  Spanish  indolence,  repelled  the  invaders :  hut  the  con- 
fliet  would  have  been  arduous,  and  a  great  part  of  the  vahiable  property 
must  have  been  destroyed  during  its  operations ;  the  well  grounded  ap- 
prehension therefore  of  such  an  attempt  was  extremely  alarming  to  the 
islanders  themselves,  and  to  all  interested  in  the  late  of  so  eatimabJe  m 
possession.     While  afliiirs  were  in  this  situation,  and  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  the  contending  parties  so  anxiously  aroused,  intelligence  arrived  that 
Guichen's  fleet  and  convoy,  afler  their  encounter  with  admiral  Kempen- 
feldt,  had  been. shattered  by  successive  tempests ;  and  unable  to  proceed 
on  their  voyage,  returned  to  France,  and  two  ships  of  the  line  only  were 
strong  enough  to  join  de  Grasse. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  sir  George  Rodney  with  twelve  ships  of  t)ie 
line  arrived  from  England  at  Barbadoes,  and  a  few  days  a(\er  joining  sir 
Samnel  Hood,  took  command  of  the  whole  fleet  before  the  end  of  the 
month  ;  being  re-enforced  by  two  more  ships  of  the  line  from  >  England, 
the  British  fleet  consisted  of  thirty-six  ships  of  the  line.  Having  receiv- 
ed information  that  a  second  convoy  had  sailed  from  Brest,  in  order  to 
compensate  to  a  certain  ^egx^Q  the  failure  of  the  former,  *and  was  conve|r- 
ing  provisions,  naval  and  military  stores,  he  tried  to  intercept  it  hefore  it 
reached  de  Grasse;  but  the  French  convoy  found  means  to  elude  the 
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danger,  and  to  join  the  admiral  on  the  20th  of  J^farch,  in  Fort  Royal^ 
where  he  was  repairing  his  ships  with  a  view  of  sailing  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble to  the  westward :  admiral  Rodnej  stationed  himself  off  St.  Lucia  to 
watch  his  motions.  It  was  the  object  of  the  French  admiral  to  avoid 
fighting,  until  he  should  join  the  Spaniards  at  Hispaniola ;  the  British 
commander  proposed  to  prevent  the  intended  junction,  and  to  bring  tba 
French  to  a  decisive  battle.  The  fate  of  the  British  West  Indies  depend- 
ed on  the  ifliccess  or  miscarriage  of  the  admiral's  design  ;  if  the  two  hos- 
tile fleets  joined,  our  naval  force  would  no  longer  be  able  to  preserve  our 
islands  from  ruin.  If  Rodney  could  bring  de  Grasse  to  fight,  the  form- 
er having  thirty-six  ships  of  the  lin^,  the  latter  thirty-four,  but  balancing 
our  superiority  of  number  by  size,  weight  of  metial,  and  a  greater  multi- 
tude of  men,  the  fleets  would  be  very  near  an  equality  of  physical  force; 
consequently  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  the  ability,  skill,  and  prow- 
ess of  England  would  be  triumphant.  De  Grasse  was  stationed  at  Mar- 
tinico ;  admiral  Rodney  at  Gros  Islet  bay  in  St.  Lucia,  and  his  fleet  rea- 
dy to  sail,  the  van  was  commanded  by  admiral  Drake,  the  rear  by  sir 
Samuel  Hood,  and  the  centre  by  Rodney  himself.  Frigates  were  dis- 
posed near  the  French  fleet  to  give  the  English  admiral  intelligence  if 
they  sailed.  Accfordingly,  on  the  8th  of  April,  news  arrived  that  de 
Grasse  had  weighed  anchor,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  same  day  Rod- 
ney began  to  follow  his  course.  De  Grasse,  in  order  to  avoid  the  Bri- 
tish fleet,  instead  of  sailing  directly  westward  to  Hispaniola,  chose  a 
northern  and  circuitous  course  along  the  coast  of  Gaudaloupe.  .  Had  he 
proceeded  in  the  direct  track  which  was  to  leeward,  he  thought  he  could 
tiot  avoid  being  overtaken  by  the  English,  but  by  coasting  between  the 
islands,  as  the  French  were  much  better  acquainted  with  these  channels, 
he  expected  to  bafile  their  pursuit.  The  British  signals,  however,  were 
repeated  with  such  quickness  and  exactness  throuch  the  Intervening  sta- 
tions, that  the  fleet  sailed  within  five  hours  of  tl.e  French,  and  came  in 
sight  of  them  that  very  same  night  near  Dominica.  De  Grasse,  think- 
ing that  a  distant  and  running  fight  would  be  unavoidable,  formed  his  line 
for  that  purpose.  Early  next  morning  when  sir  George  Rodney  was 
making  dispositions  for  battle,  he  found  himself  becalmed.  A  breeze 
however  reached  the  van  between  eight  and  nine  in  the  morning,  with- 
oat  extending  to  the  centre  and  rear.  The  first  division  of  the  British 
fleet  being  thus  separated  from  the  rest,  count  de  Grasse  willingly  engag- 
ed, hoping  by  his  whole  fleet  to  cut  ofiT  the  advanced  part  of  ours.  Not^ 
withstanding  the  tuperioriCy  of  the  enemy,  sir  Samuel  Hood  made  so 
bold  a  stand  as  to  sustain  all  their  efforts,  though  not  without  his  ships 
sufilenng  material  damage.  At  length  Rodney  himself  being  abi.-  to  come 
up  with  part  of  the  centre  division,  the  battle  became  less  unequal.  De 
Grasse,  who  from  the  command  of  the  wind  could  either  fi.r.t  closely  or 
distantly,  drew  ofl*his  fleet,  and  before  the  rest  of  the  British  arrived,  was 
entirely  out  of  reach  of  battle.  The  next  day  admiral  Rodney  was  oblig- 
ed to  employ  in  refitting  the  damaged  ships,  and  transposing  the  van  and 
rear,  as  those  who  had  not  been  in  the  late  action  wt^re  the  fittest  for  be- 
ginning a  new  conflict  On  the  llth,  the  enemy^s  fleet  weathered  Gua- 
daloape,  and  got  to  such  a  distance  that  they  were  barely  perceivable. 
About  noon  that  day  two  of  the  enemy's  ships  were  seen  so  much  astern 
of  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  that  the  British  had  no  doubt  of  cutting  them  ofl*: 
a  signal  for  general  chase  was  thrown  out.  The  pursuit  was  so  vigorous 
?oL.VU:-78 
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that  they  would  have  been  undoubtedly  captured  had  not  the  whole 
French  fleet  returned  for  their  protection.  This  movement  gave  the 
British  commanders  infinitely  more  delight,  than  Ihey  would  have  deriv- 
ed from  the  possession  of  the  two  ships.  They  perceived  that  the  ene- 
my could  not  avoid  a  close  engagement,  and  during  the  night  the  line  was 
formed  in  a  moat  masterly  disposition.  The  enemy,  sensible  that  they 
must  now  flght,  were  also  arranged  with  great  skill.  The  scene  of  ac- 
tion waa  a  basin  of  water  lying  between  the  islands  of  Guadaioupe,  Do- 
minica, the  Saints,  and  Marigalante  $  and  bounded  both  to  windward  and 
leeward  by  dangerous  shores. 

On. the  12th  of  April,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  the  hostile  fleets  met 
upon  opposite  tacks.     The  signal  for  close  fighting  was  thrown  out  and 
punctually  observed,  the  line  was  formed  at  only  a  cablets  length  dis- 
tance, our  ships  as  they  came  up  ranged  slowly  and  closely  along  the 
enemy's  line,  and  under  their  lee,  ^ere  they  gave  and  received  a  tre- 
mendous fire.  Admiral  Drake,  who  now  commanded  the  van,  began  the 
battle  with  the  greatest  gallantry :  received,  and  with  the  most  efficacious 
energy  returned  the  shot  of  the  whole  French  line.    His  leading  ship  the 
Marlborough,  commanded  by  captain  Fenny,  was  peculiarly  distingutsb- 
ed,  received  and  rettirned  at  the  nearest  distance  thd  first  broadside  of 
twenty-three  French  ships  of  war,  and  had  the  fortune  only  to  have  three 
men  killed,  and  sixteep  wounded.     As  the  ships  were  so  near,  every 
ball  took  effect,  and  the  French  ships  being  very  full  of  men,  great  num- 
bers were  slain.     The  French  made  a  most  gallant  resistance,  which 
they  were  enabled  to  do  the  niore  effectually  as  the  British  rear  was  long 
prevented  by  a  calm  from  taking  any  active  share  in  the  battle.     They 
had  fought  five  hours,  before  the  Biitish,  though  evidently  the  more  forci- 
ble, had  gained  any  decisive  advantage ;  when  between  twelve  and  one 
o'clock,  Rodney,  with  four  ships,  bore  athwart  the  enemy,  and  broke 
their  line ;  being  admirably  supported  by  his  division,  he  doubled  upon 
them,  separated  their  force,  and  threw  them  into  irrecoverable  disorder. 
As  soon  as  he  had  effected  this  movement,  he  threw  out  a  signal  for  the 
van  to  tack ;  admiral  Drake  instantly  complying,  by  this  means  got  to 
windward  of  the  enemy,  and  completed  the  general  confosion.     The 
French  van  bore  to  leeward  in  an  attempt  to  restore  their  broken  line, 
but  could  not  succeed.     Meanwhile  sir  Samuel  Hood  had  reaehed  the 
scene  of  battle  with  part  of  his  division,  and  contributed  to  crush  the 
enemy.     Even  af\er  all  order  and  connected  system  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed on  the  part  of  the  French,  their  ships  singly  and  severally  fought 
with  the  most  inflexible  courage.     De  Grasse  himself,  in  the  Yille  de 
Paris,  after  the  route  became  general,  made  a  most  obstinate  resietnnce, 
but  at  last  struck  to  sir  Samuel  Hood.     The  Hector,  the  Glorienx,   the 
Csasar,  of  74  guns,  the  Ardent  of  64,  were  also  captured;  the  Diadem 
was  sunk ;  three  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  killed  or  drowned,  and  »ix 
thousand  were  wounded,  and  about  two  thousand  taken  prisoners :  moat 
of  their  ships  that  escaped  being  taken  or  sunk,  were  so  damaged  nm  to 
be  unfit  for  ^lervice.     The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  English  was  about  a 
thousand  killed  and  wounded  ;  among  the  slain  was  captain  Blair,  who 
eminently  distinguished  himself  on  that  glorious  day,  and  also  had  ac- 
quired great  renown  the  year  before,  in  the  Dolphin  man  of  war.  Amon^ 
the  wounded  was  lord  Robert  Mannersi  brother  to  the  duke  of  Rutland  ; 
this  brave  young  nobleman,  though  not  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  had 
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acquired  distinguished  gloiy  in  the  Resottltton,  a  seventy- four  gun  ship, 
during  a  series  of  brilliant  actions,  which  he  crowned  in  the  last  conflict. 
Hrs  wound  proved  mortal,  and  deprived  ths  country  of  his  virtues  a  few 
weeks  after  the  victory. 

Naval  critics  in  reviewing  the  operations  which  terminated  in  so  bril* 
liant  a  victory  to  Britain,  have  adduced,  or  at  least  confirmed  genera! 
principles  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  service.  In  the  first  place, 
they  observed  it  illustrated  the  wise  policy  of  a  commander  of  British 
ships  and  British  sailors  being  advie,nturously  bold.  If  admiral  Rodney, 
when  he  found  the  rear  division  becalmed,  had  endeavoured  to  avoid  bat* 
tlb,  the  enemy  might  have  escaped ;  it  also  showed,  that  in  close  fight  Bri- 
tish shipis  and.  seamen  possess  a  very  great  superiority,  and  that  the 
increase  of  theV  advantage  in  proportion  to  their  closeness,  renders  it 
generally  expeclient  for  British  commanders  to  break  the  enemy's  line. 
The  consequences  of  this  victory  were  important  and  extensive,  thirty- 
six  chests  of  money,  destined  to  pay  the  army  and  fleet  in  the  West  In- 
dies, were  found  in  the  Yille  de  Paris.* 

The  day  afler  the  battle  admiral  Rodney  endeavoured  to  pursue  the 
remains  of  the  French  fleet,  but  was  becalmed  for  three  days  at  Guada- 
loupe.  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  having  been  but  a  short  time  in  the  fight,  was 
fitter  for  pursuit  than  the  other  ships,  the  admiral  therefore  despatched 
that  commander  in  hopes-of  overtaking  or  intercepting  the  remains  of  the 
enemy.  On  the  19th  of  April  he  captured  two  ships  of  the  line  in  the 
Mona  Passage,  between  Porto  Rico  and  Hispaniola.  Admiral  Rodney 
proceeded  with  the  disabled  ships  and  prizes  to  Jamaica,  was  rejoined  by 
sir  Samuel  Hood  off  Cape  Tiberoon  in  St  Domingo ;  and  in  the  end  of 
April  having  arrived  at  the  place  of  his  destination,  was  received  by  the 
grateful  islanders  as  their  glorious  deliverer.  Rodney  indeed  had  beeo 
the  most  brilliant  promoter  of  havaf  glory,  the  effectual  supporter  of  natal 
power,  and  bene^cial  protector  of  commerce  and  wealth  to  this  country, 
of  any  personage  whose  actions  reflected  a  lustre  on  the  annals  of  the 
American  war ;  in  two  years  and  a  quarter  he  had  struck  a  severe  blow 
against  each  of  our  three  European  enemies.  In  his  victory  over  the 
Spaniards,  he  broke  that  naval  force  which  some  months  before  ostenta- 
tiously paraded  on  eur  coasts ;  reducing  the  Dutch,  be  deprived  them  of 
the  chief  sinew  of  war  ;  by  the  discomfiture  of  the  French  he  completely 
overthrew  all  the  mighty  projects  of  the  Bourbons  for  exalting  themselves 
by  ruining  our  plantations  and  marine  force.  He  showed  himself  a  gal- 
lant and  skilful  sailor  ntid  an  able  commander,  that  could  direct  all  the 
excellence  of  British  ships  and  British  seamen.  Such  a  commander 
supplied  with  a  force  equal  to  the  enemy,  was  successful,  and  always  must 
be  successful.  This  victory  not  only  secured  our  West  India  p<>ssession8> 
but  in  a  great  degree  ended  the  West  India  war,  as  no  operations  of  any 
importance  were  afterwards  undertaken  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Soon 
afler  sir  George  Rodney  had  so  essentially  served  his  king  and  country, 
intelligence  arrived  that  the  new  administration  had  resolved  he  should 

*  This  ihip  had  a  hundrj^d  and  ten  f^ns,  and  no  less  than  thirteen  hundred 
men,  including  soldiers^  on  board.  9he  had  been  a  present  to  Louis  XV.  from 
the  city  of  Paris,  during  the  low  state  of  the  French  navy  resulting  from  the  laa.t 
war  in  which  that  prince  had  been  engag%}^iih  England.  She  bad  cost  one  haf\- 
dred  and  seventy-aix  thousand  pounds  befoie  she  was  fitted  for  sea*  and  was  the 
only  first  rate  man  of  war  that  had  ever  been  captured. 
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■erve  do  longer,  and  had  appoiotad  admiral  Pigol  to  take  the  eommand 
in  his  stead.  Whatever  that  gentieman's  talents  might  he,  his  situation 
had  never  afforded  him  opportunities  of  such  exertion  or  display  as  to 
demonstrate  the  policy  of  the  minister,  who,  to  avail  himself  of  Mr. 
Pigot's  professional  efi^rts,  superseded  admiral  Rodney.  Our  g^lant 
veteran  relinquished  a  command  in  .which  he  had  now  lefl  so  "tittle  un- 
done, and  returned  Iiome  to  enjoy  the  gratitude  of  his  king  and  countiy, 
and  the  hononrs  which  had  been  conferred  by  his  sovereign.  The  victo- 
rious admiral  was  called  to  the  house  of  lords,  because  he  had  made  the 
best  of  a  force  intrusted  to  his  command,  by  conquering  the  enemy  and 
discomfiting  their  designs.  Sir  Samuel  Hood  also,  who  next  to  admiral 
Rodney  had  so  eminently  distinguished  himself,  was  promoted  to  the 
well  earned  honour  of  an  Irish  peerage.  Messrs.  Drake  and  Affleck  for 
their  respective  services,  were  created  baronets. 

In  North  America,  sir  Henry  Clinton  having  resigned  the  command, 
was  suceeected  by  sir  Ggy  Carleton,  but  no  military  transactions  of  any 
importance  took  place  in  this  campaign.  The  resolutions  against  the 
American  war,  and  the  negotiations  for  peace,  although  they  did  not  in- 
duce the  provincials  to  a  'Separate  treaty,  yet  in  a  great  measure  sus- 
pended hostilities.  The  armies,  indeed,  were  nearly  equal  in  strength, 
Carleton  had  no  motive  to  attack  the  enemy  for  the  sake  of  advancing  is 
a  country  into  wlHch  all  progress  was  now  renounced,  and  Washington 
had  no  inducement  to  assail  a  force  which  was  still  very  formidable.  The 
Spaniards  finding  all  their  hopes  of  important  conquest  in  the  West  In- 
dies disappointed,  employed  their  armaments  in  less  considerable  enter- 
prises. The  governor  of  Cuba,  with  five  thousand  men,  made  an  attack 
on  the  Bahama  islands,  which  being  defended  by  about  two  hundred  only, 
capitulated.  The  French,  with  the  remainder  of  their  beaten  fleet,  con- 
certed a  predatory  expedition  against  the  property  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
company,  and  acquired  a  considerable  booty.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
E^naush  made  a  successful  excursion  to  the  Musquito  shore,  and  captur* 
ed  tort  Dalin,  with  a  great  number  of  Spanish  troops. 

In  Africa,  the  Dutch  were  dispossessed  of  most  of  their  setttements, 
except  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  but  they  were  still  able  to  retain  this 
important  key  to  India. 

While  in  the  Camatic  those  warlike  preparations  were  carrying  on 
which  are  narrated  among  the  transactions  of  17S0  and  1781,  the  gover- 
nor-f^eneral  was  not  inactive  in  Bengal.  Aware  of  the  dispositions  of  the 
native  powers  to  join  in  the  confederacy  against  British  India,  it  was  an 
important  part  of  his  duty  to  counteract  their  designs.  He  had  also  the 
task  of  providing  resources  and  means  of  defence  against  both  treacher- 
ous friends  and  professed  enemies.  The  expenses  of  the  present  war, 
in  which  all  the  English  presidencies  were  ao  deeply,  and  one  at  least 
dangerously  involved,  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  even  the  finances  of 
Bengal  proved  unequal  to  their  supply.  It  was  therefore  n^^sary,  not 
only  to  be  very  strict  in  exacting  the  revenue,  but  either  to^create  new 
sources,  or  to  relinquish  the  defence  of  our  possessions  in  India.  The 
governor-general  anxiously  desirous  of  securing  such  valuable  interests, 
appeared  to  think  that  the  preservation  of  British  Indm  might  justify 
measures  that  nothing  but  political  necessity  could  sanction.  The  Indian 
landholders  are  called  zemindars,  and  the  chief  eemindars  are  called 
rsjahs.     The  great  estates  appeared  to  have  held  of  the  mogul«  aa  lord 
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paramount  of  the  soil :  the  inferior  zeaundars  to  have  held  of  the  ra^Lba. 
A  doubt  was  alleged,  whether  the  tenure  of  the  zemindars  was  stable  on 
the  performance  of  certain  conditions,  or  dependent  on  tbe  discretion  of 
the  superior  in  the  various  degrees,  from  the  lowest  tenant  to  the  empe- 
ror. The  former  mode  would  unquestionably  be  the  most  consonant  tO' 
the  ideas  of  freeborn  Britons,  but  the  latter  was  no  less  agreeable  to  the 
analogy  of  Mahomodan  despotism.  Whatever  power  the  emperor  him- 
self possessed  over  the  lands  or  effects  of  the  zemindars, .  he  delegated 
to  the  collectors  of  revenues,  and  consequently  had  transferred  to  the 
India  company  over  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  by  the 
treaty  concluded  in  1764.  The  exteut  and  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  which- 
by  this  treaty  the  company  acquired  over  either  the  lands  or  effects  of  tlie 
inhabitants,  were  to  be  defined  not  by  any  reference  to  British-  rules  of 
property,  but  by  the  usajge  and  laws  of  India.  Lord  Clive,  at  the  treaty 
of  lUahabad,  had  guaranteed  to  Bulwart  Sing,  the  zemindary  of  Be* 
Qares,  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  former  revenue  to  the  nabob  of  Oude. 
The  guarantee  did  not  extend  to  the  rajah's  family,  and  on  the  death 
of  Bulwart  Sing,  in  1770,  it  appeared  that  tbe  zemindary  of  Benares 
was  not  hereditary,  as  Cheyt  Sing,  the  late  rajah's  son,  paid  to  the 
nabob  a  fine  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  with  an  increase 
of  rent  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,*  in  order  to  be  admitted 
to  his  father's  tenements.*  Tbe  nabob  afterwards  endeavoured  to 
e'xtort  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds,  more  from  his 
vassal,  which  though  prevented  by  the  interference  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
afforded  a  presumptive  proof  of  the  discretionary  tenure  by  which  the 
zemindary  was  held.  In  1775,  under  Sujah  Dbwla,  the  nabob  of  Oude, 
the  sovereignty  of  Benares  was  transferred  to  the  company,  and  thus 
Cheyt  Sing  became  vassal  to  that  body  on  precisely  the  same  tenure  as 
he  bad  before  been  to  the  nabob  of  Oude.  Mr.  Hastings,  soon  ailer  this  - 
agreement,  authorised  his  resident  to  assure  Cheyt  Sing  of  the  compa- 
ny's approbation  of  his  conduct,  and  on  that  account  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  occupy  the  zemindary  on  the  same  conditions  as  before,  and 
at  the  same  time  recommended  him  to  raise  abody  of  two  thousand  horse. 
,Mr.  Hastings,  from  the  analogy  of  Indian  tenures,  considered  Cheyt  Sing 
as  a  tenant  at  will,  with  a  general  promise  of  holding  his  lands  during 
good  behaviour,  and  thought  himself  the  steward  of  tbe  proprietor,  enti- 
tled to  interpret  the  goodness  of  the  tenant's  conduct,  by  tbe  fidelity  and 
gratitude  which  he  should  manifest  towards  the  proprietors,  from  whose 
bounty  he  was  allowed  to  retain  his  lands. f  The  requisite  exerticms 
might  be  greater  or  less  according  to  circumstances ;  it  was  evident 
that  the  terms  oa  which  he  held  Benares  were  extremely  advantageous, 
and  as  obviously  Mr.  Hastings  appeared  to  conceive  that  his  tenure  was 
good  conduct  and  attachment  to  the  company.  His  dispositions,  the 
state  of  affairs  soon  put  to  the  test :  intelligence  being  received  of  the 
war  with  France,  and  a  variety  of  circumstances  having  intimated  the  de- 
sign of  a  native  confederacy,  it  was  determined  by  the  governor-general 
and  council,  in  tbe  month  of  July  177S,  that  the  rajah  Cheyt  Sing  should 
be  required  to  contribute  an  extraordinary  subsidy  of  five  lacks  of  rupees 
towards  the  expenses  which  this  new  exigency  would  impose  on  govern- 

*  Annual  Register,  \7B3,  chap.  i. 

t  Tbii  naaj  ba  gathered  from  hii  defenctt  and  the  vrittngi  of  hta  frienda. 
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nent  during  the  current  year*  The  rajah  paid  this  advanced  rent  with 
great  onwillingness ;  the  next  year  he  testified  much  stronger  reluctance, 
although  the  increase  of  hostilities  rendered  supplies  still  more  indispen- 
sahly  necessary;  and  though  known  to  be  extremely  rich,  pretended  to 
be  in  the  most  distressing  poverty.  Mr.  Hastings  found  him  so  slow  in 
his  payments,  that  he  sent  two  battalions  of  sepoys  to  Benares  to  be  paid 
and  Subsisted  by  the  rajah,  until  he  made  good  the  required  sum.  The 
third  year  he  made  still  stronger  professions  of  poverty,  and  the  subsidy 
was  procured  with  greater  difficulty.  In  1781,  when  the  designs  of  the 
confederacy  had  not  only  unfolded  themselves,  but  in  the  Camatic  were 
carried  into  successful  execution,  the  same*  additional  subsidy  was  d^ 
manded,  and  also  the  two  thousand  horse  which  he  had  been  desired  to 
keep  in  readiness  when  protection  was  promised  him  by  the  company  on 
his  first  having  become  their  vassal.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  whole 
amtiKmt  of  the  extraordinary  subsidy  imposed,  from  so  urgent  a  necessity, 
on  this  tributary,  was  only  one  fifth  of  his  yearly  rent ;  that  he  was  ex«> 
tremely  rich,  and'could  well  afibrd  the  addition,  which  was  much  less  than 
his  former  superior,  or  Any  other  native  chief  acting  upon  the  discretion- 
ary principles  of  Asiatic  governments,  would  have  exacted.  Even  after 
paying  the  demand  he  was  not  in  a  worse,  but  in  a  better  situation  as  the 
tenant  of  the  company,  'than  that  in  which  he  would  have  been  as  the 
tenant  of  Oude,  or  any  other  oriental  state.  The  rajah  baffled  the  de- 
mands by  repeated  evasions,  and  at  this  time  (the  beginning  of  1761,) 
when  the  possessions  of  the  company  were  in  the  greatest  danger,  and 
her  want  of  assistance  both  in  men  and  money  most  urgent,  Cheyt  Sing 
much  more  manifestly  displayed  his  reluctance  to  contribute  aid  than  in 
preceding  years.*  All  the  countries  adjoining  the  rajah's  territories  were 
either  openly  or  secretly  engaged  in  the  combination ;  from  that  circum- 
stance, together  with  the  rajah's  unwillingness  to  support  the  cause  of  the 
company,  the  governor- general  suspected  Cheyt  Sing  to  be  connected 
with  the  hostile  confederacy.  Various  accounts,  both  from  English  re- 
sidents at  Benares  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  confirmed  the  suspi- 
cion. Mr.  Hastings  now  being  extremely  straitened  from  want  of  money 
for  pa3dng  the  company's  troops  and  other  services,  and  farther  desirous 
of  exploring  the  intentions  and  designs  both  of  the  rajah  and  others  who 

frofessed  amity,  resolved  to  make  a  progress  into  the  upper  countrr. 
mpressed  with  an  opinion  of  the  rajah's  culpability,  the  governor-gene* 
ral  bad  privately  resolved  that,  if  on  examination  he  found  him  really  hos- 
tile, the  punishment  of  treacherous  designs  to  injure  the  company  should 
be  such  a  fine  as  would  relieve  their  present  exigencies.  Accordtnglj 
he  proceeded  to  Benares :  the  rajah  met  him  on  the  frontiers,  expressed 
his  complete  submission,  made  protestations  of  the  most  zealous  fidelity 
and  atttehment  to  the  company,  and  declared  that  bis  zemindary  and  all 
his  possessions  were  the  gift  of  the  company,  and  at  their  command. 
Mr.  Hastings  little  moved  with  these  general  professions  of  friendship, 
after  arriving  at  Benares,  made  specific  charges  of  infidelity  and  disafibe*- 
tion  to  the  English  government,  from  which  he  held  his  zemindary  ;  of 
internal  tyranny  and  oppression,  contrary  to  the  tenure  of  his  vassalage ; 
and  of  evasion  respecting  the  payment  of  subsidies.  The  rajah  denied 
these  charges,  and  endeavoured  to  refute  them^  but  not  to  the  goventor^a 

*  See  Annual  Register,  1783,  e.  L ;  and  Thomson'a  War  in  Asia. 
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latisfaction :  to  make  him  more  complianty  he  put  C^eyt  Sing  under  an 
arrest.  The  inhabitants  of  Benares  rushed  in  great  numbers  upon  a 
small  party  of  two  companies  which  guarded  Sing's  person,  cut  them  to 
pieces^  and  rescued  the  rajah.  The  governor  himself  was  in  considera- 
ble danger,  having  but  a  small  body  of  attendants  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile 
multitudbD.  Finding  the  disorderly  spirit  of  the  people  he  sent  for  troops 
from  difierent  quarters  to  come  to  Benares,  the  rajah  fled  to  a  distant 
place  of  refuge,  from  thence  he  sent  a  suppliant  letter,  to  which  Mr. 
Hastings  made  no  answer.  A  war  broke  out  in  Benares ;  the  governor 
soon  subdued  that  country,  and  took  possession  of  the  treasures  of  the 
rajah.  Immense  sums  were  found  in  his  treasury,  which  proved  that  his 
excuses  of  poverty  were  totally  unfounded.  Cheyt  Sing  published  a  ma- 
nifesto addressed  to  other  rajahs,  in  which  he  attempted  to  justify  him- 
self, and  stir  up  his  neighbours  against  the  British  name^  and  immediately 
afterwards  retired  into  banishment. 

Mr.  Hastings  considering  this  insurrection  at  Benares  as  a  rebellion, 
deemed  it  part  of  the  great  combination  against  British  India.  It  appear- 
ed to  him  that  Cheyt  Sing  had  been  warmly  supported  by  the  neighbour- 
ing province  of  Oude,  especially  in  the  countries  that  were  governed  by 
the  begums,  or  dowager  princesses,  who  according  to  the  customs  of  In- 
dia had,  for  the  support  of  their  widowhood,  the  investiture  of  certain  de- 
mesnes aad  treasures  under  the  name  of  jaghires.  The  begums  of  Oude 
were  the  mother  and  grandmother  of  the  reigning  prince.  The  nabob 
came  down  to  Chunar,  with  the  professed  intention  of  paying  his  respects 
to  the  governor-general,  accompanied  with  a  considerable  number  of 
troops  :  Mr.  Hastings  by  no  means  approved  of  this  visit,  he  had  no  oc- 
casion for  the  nabob  for  quelling  the  commotions  in  Benares,  and  was 
not  without  suspicions  of  the  tr<;achery  so  incidental  to  the  feeble  and 
timid  characters  .of  oriental  despotism;  not,  however,  choosing  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  nabob  his  distrust,  he  expressed  his  acknowledgements  for 
his  kind  attention,  and  at  Chunar  they  met.  Mr.  Hastings  being  well  in- 
formed of  the  proceedings  of  the  begums,  consulted  with  sir  £lijah  Im- 
pey,  whether,  they  being  in  actual  rebellion,  the  nabob  might  not  confis- 
cate their  property ;  sir  £lijah  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Fortified 
with  this  authority,  Mr.  Hastings  appeared  to  entertain  no  doubt  of  the 
legality  of  the  principle ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  the  pur|>oses  of  equity 
and  justice  to  examine  the  fact :  in  this  investigation  he  requested  the  as- 
sistance of  the  judge,  who  undertook  to  collect  testimonies,  and  the  re- 
sult was,  that  the  begums  had  abetted  the  rebellion  of  Cheyt  Sing.  Hav- 
ing ascertained  this  fact  to  his  satisfaction,  and  also  that  they  were  hos- 
tile to  the  government  of  the  nabob  himself,  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
that  princej  one  article  of  which  was,  that  as  great  distress  had  arisen  to 
the  nabob's  government,  from  the  military  power  and  dominion  assumed 
by  the  begums,  he. should  be  permitted  to  resume  such  of  their  lands  as 
he  might  deem  to  be  necessary.  As  the  nabob  acknowledged  a  great 
debt  to  the  company,  the  proceeds  of  the  confiscation  were  to  be  applied 
to  liquidate  that  demand,  and  consequently  to  increase  the  pecuniary  re- 
sources of  the  company  when  supplies  were  so  much  wanted.  The  na- 
bob having  returned  to  Oude,  and  not  having  immediately  proceeded  to 
the  forfeiture  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  was  strongly  urged  not  only  to  seize 
a  part  bat  the  whole  of  the  efieots  as  confiscated  io  consequence  of  the 
rebellioa :  that  prince  at  last  enforced  tlie  act,  and  dispossessed  the  be- 
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gqms  of  al]  their  treasares.*  Such  was  the  procedare  of  Haatiogs  re- 
epecting  Cheyt  Sing  and  the  begtimsi  which  the  narrator  coDstders,  with 
its  oetensiblo  reasons,  as  part  of  the  series  of  British  affairs  in  India  that 
it  is  his  dutj  to  relate,  though  he  conceives  it  unnecessary  to  canvass 
mil  the  assertions  and  attempted  Arguments,  all  the  replies  and  attempted 
refutations,  that  arose  from  this  subject  Leaving  the  moral  rectitude 
mod  judiciid  legality  of  Mr.  Hastings's  conduct  with  Che  appropriate  trtt>a- 
ml  by  which  it  has  been  already  discussed,  the  history  proceeds  to  the 
pdittcal  effects  of  the  expedition.  It  afforded  the  company  the  means  of 
paying  their  troops,  increasing  their  resources,  and  redoubling  their  exer- 
tions against  the  combined  enemies.  It  prevented  the  native  powers 
from  effectually  joining  the  confederacy,  and  served  also  to  detach  one 
important  sovereign,  Moodejee  Sindia,  the  Mah^atta  prince,  from  the 
alliance.  A  peace  was  concluded,  in  October  1781,  between  him  and 
Mr.  Hastings  \*  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  measures  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
at  this  time  vory  essentially  served  the  British  cause. 

The  French,  we  have  seen,  had  formed  expectations  of  ruining  the 
British  interests  through  themselves,  and  the  confederacies  which  they 
instigated  in  the  eastern  as  well  as  the  western  world ;  and  with  that 
view  sent  a  squadron  with  a  powerful  body  of  forces,  under  monsieur 
Suffrein,  to  India.  Sailing  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Sufirein  joined 
monsieur,  de  Orves  at  the  island  of  Mauritius :  the  French  commander, 
with  a  fleet  often  ships  of  the  line,  one  fifty  gun  ship,  several  large  fri- 
gates, and  a  multitude  of  transports  and  store  vesdels,  having  on  board  a 
numerous  body  of  land  forces,  sailed  in  January,  17*82,  for  the  coast  of 
Coromandel :  M.  de  Orves  dying  on  the  passage,  the  sole  command  of 
the  fleet  devolved  on  M.  de  Suffrein.  A  British  convoy,  under  general 
Meadows,  was  proceeding  with  troops  for  India,  and  two  ships  of  the  line 
and  two  fifties ;  the  Hannibal,  one  of^the  latter,  was  taken  by  the  enemy; 
but  the  rest  of  the  Beet  reached  Madras,  the  place  of  their  destination. 
On  the  31st  of  January,  sir  £dward  Hughes  was  obliged  to  sail  from 
Trincomale  for  Madras,  to  procure  a  supply  of  stores  and  provisions,  and 
refit  his  ships.  At  his  arrival  on  the  8th  of  Febroary,  he  was  informed 
by  lord  Macartney,  the  new  governor,  that  a  French  armament  hmount- 
ing  to  thirty  sail  had  been  seen  on  the  coast,  and  was  supposed  not  to  be 
above  twenty  leagues  to  the  northward.  Admiral  Hughes  had  only  six 
ships  of  the  line,  with  the  crews  in  a  very  indifferent  condition,  when  he  was 
the  following  day  re-enforced  by  the  two  ships  of  the  line  and  one  of  fifty 
guns,  which  were  just  arrived  from  England.  Sir  Eyre  Coote  with 
great  alacrity  and  expedition  assisted  him  in  manning  his  ships  from  the 
land  forces ;  and  having  now  his  stores  and  provisions  on  board,  on  the 
15th  of  February  he  saw  the  French  fleet  bearing  directly  to  Madras, 
with  ten  sail  of  the  line,  two  fifties,  and  six  frigates.  Suffrein  had  ex- 
pected to  find  only  six  English  ships  of  the  line,  lind  hastened,  in  all  the 
vivacity  of  French  fancy,  hoping  to  overpower  the  English  fleet  and 
thereby  co-operate  so  effectually  with  Hyder  Ally  as  to  reduce  Madras  ; 
and  by  a  little  farther  extension  of  the  imagination,  anticipated  the  speedy 
ruin  of  British  India.  The  pleasing  reverie  of  Suf&ein  met  with  a  disa* 
greeable  interruption  in  the  view  of  nine  ships  of  war  prepared  to  ob» 
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struct  his  progress :  on  this  discovery  he  immediately  stopped^  and  soon 
ailer  drew  ofThis  fleet  to  the  southward.^     Admiral  Hughes  immediate- 
ly followed,  and  the  next  day  descried  the  French  ships  of  war  to  the 
eastward :  while  the  convoy  escorted  by  frigates  was  steering  douth  to- 
wards Pondicherry,  the  British  admiral  threw  oiit  a  signal  for  chase,  with 
the  double  view  of  capturing  the  convoy  and  inducing  the  French  admiral 
to  return  to  attempt  their  relief.     In  the  course  of  the  pursuit  the  British 
ships  retook  five  English  prizes  with  their  crews  and  cargoes,  and  cap- 
tured a  sixth,  that  proved  to  bo  a  very  important  advantage :  she  was  a 
large  French  transport  of  thirteen  hundred  tons,  containing  a  considera- 
blc  train  of  artillery  and  a  great  quantity  of  gunpowder  and  other  military 
stores  for  Hyder  Ally,  with  three  hundred  soldiers  on  board.     Mean- 
while the  French  fleet  endeavouring  to  assist  the  convoy,  obliged  the 
British  admiral  to  recall  the  chasers;  and  having  ordered  the  prizes  to 
be  sent  to  Negapatnni,*he  prepared  to  form  the  line  of  battle.     On  the 
17th  of  February,  early  in  the  morning,  the  admiral  threw  out  the  signal 
fpr  forming  in  a  compact  order,  so  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  profit- 
ing by  their  superiority ;  but  the  weather  was  extremely  unfavourable  to 
the  collection  of  his  ships.     The  enemy  perceiving  the  British  squadron, 
notwithstanding  every  efibrt  of  both  jcommander  and  officers,  to  be  still 
dispersed,  attacked  the  rear,  while  the  rest  were  by  a  calm  prevented 
from  taking  a  share  in  the  action.     The  British  ships  that  were  engaged 
were  much  shattered  and  in  danger  of  being  entirely  wrecked,  when  a 
favourable  wind  rising,  enabled  the  others  to  bear  down  on  the  enemy 
with  force  and  effect,  but  darkness  intervening  prevented  the  battle:  and 
during  the  night  the  French  fleet  sailed  away  to  the  north-east.     In  this 
unequal  contest,  though  the  event  was  not  decisive,  two  English  captains 
were  killed ;  Stevens  of  the  Superb,  and  Reynolds  of  the  Exeter ;  and 
these  two  ships  were  so  much  damaged,  that  Hughes  found  it  necessary 
to  proceed  to  Trincomale  for  repairs.     There  he  expected  to  meet  a  con- 
voy with  troops  and  stores  from  England,  which  he  intended  to  escort 
to  Madras :  he  however  found  only  part  of  the  convoy ;  but  was  joined 
by  two  seventy-four  gun  ships.     Ijfaving  refitted  his  squadron,  he  coast- 
ed southwards,  and,  on  the  8th  of  April,  saW  the  French  fleet  to  the 
north-east,  but  at  a  considerable  distance :  in  three  days  he  arrived  oflT 
the  coast  of  Ceylon.     The  enemy  meanwhile  having  gained  the  wind, 
and  knowing  the  bay  to  be  extremely  rocky,  resolved  to  attack  the  Bri- 
tish under  the  disadvantage  of  a  lee-shore  and  a  very  dangerous  road ; 
and  on  the  12th  of  April' forming  their  line  with  superior  numbers,  favour- 
able wind,  and  situation,  they  prepared  for  the  onset.     The  English 
admiral  under  these  disadvantages  arrayed  his  fleet ;  the  battle  began 
about  noon ;  both  sides  fought  with  great  fury ;  and  thd  French  finding, 
notwithstanding  their  multiplied  advantages,  they  could  make  no  hnpres- 
sion  on  the  British-,  drew  oflf  their  ships.     Although  these  actions  were 
not  decisive,  yet  they  pjroved  very  beneficial  to  the  British.     Hyder  Al- 
ly had  entered  the  Camaticin  full  reliance  that  the  naval  force  of  France 
would  cru^h  the  English,  that  thereby  he  should  capture  Madras,  depose 
the  nabob  of  Arcot,  and  place  his  son  Tippoo  in  his  stead.     Expecting 
the  promised  and  destined  squadron,  he  had  with  the  prospcets  of  1781 
consoled  himself  for  the  disappointments  of  1781 ;  but  on  finding  the 
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French  with  to  great  a  soperidritj  of  numbers  repeatedly  retsing,  he  be- 
gan to  be  convinced  of  the  vast  superiority  of  British  prowess,  aad  to 
despair  of  accomplishing  his  favourite  objects.  The  other  Indian  pow- 
ers received  the  same  impression  in  a  greater  degree,  and  became  less 
disposed  to  hostilities,  which  thoj  now  apprehended  would  be  ultimately 
unavuling. 

Sir  Eyre  Coote's  plan  of  the  campaign  was  to  divert  Hyder's  force, 
into  detached  operations,  while  he  himself  pressing  on  him  with  the 
main  army,  should  oblige  him  to  evacuate  the  Camatic.     Major  Abing- 
don at  the  begiontng  of  the  year  arrived  in  Tillicherry,  then  blockaded 
by  a  considerable  part  of  Hyder'a  troops ;  by  a  bold  and  well  conducted 
sally>  he  entirely  defeated  the  Mysorean,  and  compelled  him  to  raise  the 
blockade  and  retreat  from  the  coast     Another  British  detachmeDt  was 
stallj^oed  to  protect  TaojorOf  to  repress  tho  designs  of  Hyder,  Ally  and 
the  French  on  that  side  of  Pondicherry,  and  to  co*operate  from  the  south 
with  tlys  main  army.     This  body,  consisting  of  two  thousand  foot  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  horse,  commanded  by  colonel  Braithwaite,  was 
posted  on  the  river  Coleroon ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  recent  defeat 
of  Hyder's  troops  at  Tillicherry,  was  not  apprehensive  that  the  enemy 
would  approach  the  sea-coast.    Tippoo  Saib  understanding  the  security 
of  the  En^isfa  detachment,  formed  a  plan  for  surprising  and  surrounding 
the  corps,  with  about  four  hundred  French  and  twenty  thousand  native 
troops.     He  was  but  too  successfulf  and  though  the  British  force  noade 
the  most  skilful  and  gallant  resistance,  they  were  overpowered  by  nun> 
bete.    The  humanity  of  the  French  commander  saved  the  remains  of  the 
British  troops  from  being  massacred  by  Tippoo's  barbarians ;  but'  those 
who  survived  the  defeat  were  obliged  to  undergo  the  miseries  of  a  long 
and  cruel  imprisonment.     By  this  disaster  the  southern  parts  of  the  Car- 
natic  were  exposed,  and  the  arrival  of  a  considerable  i>ody  of  French 
troops  from  the  Mauritius  fnade  the  state  of  the  English  more  criticaL 
These  forces,  joined  by  a  numeroitt  body  from  Mysore,  besieged  Cud- 
daloie,  and  soon  compelled  it  to  capitulate;  while  Hyder  Ally  watched 
the  motions  of  sir  Eyre  Coote.    After  this  capture  they  made  an  attempt 
upon  Yandiwash*     Sir  Eyre  Coote  marched  to  its  relief^  boUi  to  protect 
sn  important  post,  aiAl  in  the  hopes  that  Hyder  Ally,  trusting  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  his  European  auxiliaries,  would  hazard  a  battle ;  the  Mysorean, 
however,  cautiously  avoided  an  engagement,  and  relinquishing  Yandi- 
wash, retired  backwards  two  days  march,  and  posted  himself  in  a  very 
strong  situation  at  a  place  called  Redhill.     General  Coote  pursued  htm 
thither,  attacked  him  on  the  2d  of  June,  defeated  him,  put  his  troops  to 
the  route,  killed  great  numbers,  and  would  have  gained  a  much  more  de- 
cisive victoiy  had  he  possessed  cavalry  to  pursue  the  fugitives.     The 
battle  of  the  2d  of  June  obliged  the  enemy  to  retire  far  into  the  interior 
country,  and  completed  the  discomfiture  of  Hyder's  designs.     This  as- 
piring adventurer,  with  a  comprehensiveness  of  genius,  a  firmness,  and 
magnanimity  of  mind,  not  unworthy  of  the  highest  European  capacity 
and  heroism,  bad  projected  to  become  master  of  the  Indian  empire  ;  and 
for  that  purpose,  to  make  tools  of  the  French  and  native  powers,  in  a  con- 
federacy for  expelling  the  English,  the  great  obstacles  to  the  accom|£ah- 
ment  of  the  lofty  projects  of  his  ambition.  In  the  scenes  of  his  personal  en- 
terprise, he  and  his  European  aitxUiaries  were  counteracted  and  baffled 
by  British  prowess  directed  by  the  skill  and  abilities  of  a  Hughes  and  a 
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Coote,  while  in  the  more  distant  regions  of  bis  political  operations,  he 
had  to  contend  with  the  penetrating  sagacity,  profound  and  powerful  ge* 
niuSy  of  a  Hastings.  He  was  already  apprized  of  the  successful  efforts 
of  the  governor-general  in  impairing  the  confederacy,  by  reducing  disaf- 
fected allies,  and  persuading  opposing  states  to  a  separate  peace.  He  was 
apprehensive  that  the  same  energetic  character  would  finish  the  enmity 
of  their  powers,  and  that  the  force  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  might 
ultimately  be  exerted  against  Mysore  alone.  These  disappointments  of 
past  hopes  and  fears  of  future  evils  preyed  on  the  mind  of  Hyder  Ally, 
affected  his  health,  and  spread  a  languor  over  bis  subsequent  measures 
and  actions  :  he  withdrew  to  bis  capital,  where  some  months  after  he- 
died.  The  constitution  of  sir  Eyre  Coote  was  so  greatly^^dSleeted  by  the 
fatigues  which  he  had  undergone,  that  he  was  unable  to  keep  the  field 
any  longer;  he  therefore  retired  to  Madras,  leaving  the  conomaul  to 
maior-general  Stuart.  The  enemy  cautiously  abstaining  firom  baula^ 
and  the  British  commander  not  being  able  to  compel  an  engagement,  no 
event  of  much  importance  happened  by  land  during  the  rest  of  the  cam- 
paign. The  French  fleet  having  refitted  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  return- 
ed to  the  coast  of  Coromahdel  ;*and  undeivtaoding  that  a  re-enforce- 
ment was  daily  expected  to  join  the  English  squadron,  sailed  to  Negapa*- 
tarn  before  the  supplies  should  arrive.  Hughes,  immediately  on  dese^- 
ing  the  foe,  formed  his  line  of  battle :  the  contest  began ;  the  enemy 
were  thrown  into  disorder;  several  of  their  ship»  were  greatly  disabled, 
and  they  expected  a  complete  defeat,  when  an  unfavourable  wind  pre- 
vented the  British  from  reaping  the  fruits  of  the  victory,  or  retarding  the 
retreat  of  the  French.  During  the  battle,  a  French  ship  of  the  line 
struck  her  colours,  but  afterwards,  in  defiance  of  the  estaUished  laws  of 
war  and  of  nations,  when  the  British  ship  trusted  to  the  surrender  of  her 
antagonist,  fired  into  her ;  and  the  unfavourable  wind  unfortunately  kept 
the  British  captain  from  punishing  the  infamous  treachery.  Suffreio  re- 
tired to  Guddalore  to  refit :  fiiesh  troops  having  arrived  from  France, 
with  two  more  ships  of  the  line,  he  with  his  fleet  and  land  forces  saUed  to 
Trincomale,  which  they  took  by  surprise.  Both  sir  Eyre  Coote  and  air 
Edward  Hughes  were  very  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  this  import- 
ant possession,  and  the  admiral  immediately  sailed  to  its  relief.  A  fourth 
naval  action  took  place,  in  which  the  English,  though  still  inferior  in 
force,  after  a  very  hard  fought  battle,  again  compelled  the  enemy  to  re- 
treat with  great  loss  of  men,  and  their  ships  very  much  disabled.  This 
was  the  last  conflict  between  the  two  fleets  in  the  campaign  of  1782. 

In  northern  India,  Mr.  Hastings  was  successfully  engaged  in  detach- 
ing powers  from  the  hostile  combination.  Having  by  colonel  Muir  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  Moodajee  Sindia,  he  procured  the  mediation  of  that 
chieftain  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Mahrattas,  which  was  concluded  by 
Mr.  Anderson  as  envoy  of  the  governor-general  and  council.  The  Mah- 
rattas engaged  to  sufier  no  Europeans  but  the  English  to  estaUiah  facto- 
ries on  their  coasts ;  to  have  no  intercourse  with  any  others,  except  the 
Portuguese  anciently  settled  in  those  countries,  and  to  join  in  compelling 
the  prince  of  Mysore  to  restore  whatever  possessions  he  had  wrested 
from  the  English  or  their  allies* 

Sir  Edward  Hughes  having  returned  to  Madras,  was  exposed  to  great 
danger  from  a  hurricane :  fortunately  his  fleet  escaped  without  loss,  bat 
nradi  damage  was  sufiered  by  mercantile  ships.    The  larger  part  of  the 
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orop  of  rice  being  destrojed,  produced  a  famine  which  cut  ofF  great  num- 
bers of  the  natives ;  but  the  vigilant  attention  of  the  governor-general 
and  the  council  of  Calcutta  tended  powerfully  -to  alleviate  the  calamity. 
There  being  no  naval  dock  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  sir  Edward 
Hughes  sailed  round  to  Bombay ,  to  be  thoroughly  repaired  :  there  ht'^ 
was  joined  by  the  long  expected  squadron  under  sir  Richard  Bickertoii. 
The  councils  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay  now  freed  from  the  Mahratta  war, 
dtrecled  their  views  to  Tippoo  Saib,  and  proposed  to  make  a  powerful  di- 
version on  the  Malabar  coast.  To  enable  the  government  of  Bombay  to 
carry  on  the  war  with  vigour  and  effect,  the  supreme  council  sent  them 
fifteen  lacks  of  rupees  from  the  treas»iry  of  Calcutta,  which  was  now  by 
the  policy  of  Mr.  Hastings  well  supplied ;  and,  instead  of  wanting  moue> 
for  thai  settlement  itself^  was  able  to  assist  the  other  presidencies. 

In  the  close  of  1782,  colonel  Humbcrstown,  with  a  conudcrablc 
body  of  troops,  was  despatched  to  the  Malabar  coast;  and  after  having 
made  progress  in  the  maritime  parts,  ventured  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior  country,  where  hei  was  repulsed  with  loss,  closely  pursued, 
and  involved  in  a  very  dangerous  situation.  Tippoo  Saib  informed 
that  the  British  commander  was  so  far  advanced,  hastened  after  him, 
but  Humberstown  by  forced  marches  reached  Paniary,  where  colonel 
Macleod  was  just  arrived  from  Madras  with  a  body  of  troops.  Tippoo 
Saib  immediately  followed,  and  invested  the  town,  of  which  Macleod, 
as  elder  officer,  took  the  command :  the  bravery  of  the  British  coni> 
pelled  Tippoo  to  .raise  the  siege,  and  he  returned  with  great  expedi- 
tion to  the  Carnatic.  General  Matthews  having  been  sent  from  Bom- 
bay to  the  relief  of  colonel  Humberstown,  received  on  his  way  intel- 
ligence of  Tippoo  Saib*s  discomfilui^  and  retreat.  Encouraged  by 
this  information,  he  attacked  the  city  of  Onore;  the  capital  of  Bednorc 
(called  also  Canara ;)  he  took  it  by  storm,  nor  was  he  able  to  preyenc 
tbc  outrages  incidental  to  that  mode  of  capture.  Matthews  penetruicd 
into  that  country,  took  other  towns  and  fortresses  by  assault,  and  though 
the  detail  of  his  operations  be  not  accurately  known,  yet  it  would  ap- 
pear from  the  general  outlines  communicated  to  the  public,  that  very 
unnecessary,  and  consequently  very  unjustifiable  cruelties  were  com- 
mitted. About  this  time  died  sir  Eyre  Coote,  who  had  rendered  such 
very  important  services  to  the  British  interests  in  India.  Having 
found  the  company's  fortune  at  Madras  at  the  lowest  ebb  in  1781,  hc« 
with  a  very  inferior  force,  that  year  effectually  checked  the  progress 
of  the  Indian  conqueror ;  and  in  the  next  entirely  overthrew  his  pro* 
jects.  He,  indeed,  seconded  by  sir  Edward  Hughes,  may  be  consider- 
ed as  the  immediate  military  saviour  of  the  Carnatic,  in  co-operation 
with  Mr.  Hastings,  the  political  saviour  of  India. 

Sir  Edward  Hughes  arrived  .at  Madras  with  his  fleet  in  April. 
1783,  and  on  the  2d  of  May  set  sail  in  quest  of  the  enemy.  His 
strength  was  considerably  weakened  by  sickness;  they,  however, 
sought  an  action  with  the  enemy,  who  gave  them  battle  on  the  20th 
of  June,  in  which  the  French,  having  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  pre- 
vented a  close  engagement.  Sir  Edward  Hughes  returned  for  sup- 
plies and  provisions  to  Marlras :  but  before  he  was  ready  to  sat! 
again,  intelligence  arrived  from  Europe  which  stopped  his  intended 
operations. 

Tippoo  Sultan*  having  surprised,  and  by  superior  numbers  over* 

•  He  assumed  the  title  of  Sultan  on  the  death  of  bis  father.    Sec  Annual  ftegi« 
ter,  1783-      ^ 
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powered  Mattbews's  band,  and  retaken  some  of  the  towns  which  that 
f^eneral  had  captured,  turned  the  siege  of  the  rest  into  a  blockade. 
General  Stuart,  now  commander  in  th«  Camatic,  made  it  his  chief 
object  to  expel  the  French,  who  were  re-enforced  by  a  fresh  body  of 
soldiers  under  the  marquis  de  Bussy,  and  assisted  by  a  detachment  of 
Tippoo's  troops.  After  he  had  evacuated  Mysore  himself  with  his 
main  army,  he  sent  colonels  Long  and  FuUerton  to  invade  the  south* 
ern  parts  of  Tippoo's  dominions ;  and  these  commanders  overran  the 
whole  Coimbatour  country.  The  French,  were  strongly  fortified  at 
Cuddalore ;  this  town  Stuart  determined  to  besiege ;  and  having  spent 
the  month  of  May  in  making  preparations,  he  marched  in  the  begin- 
ning of  June.  On  the  7th,  seconded  admirably  by  all  his  officers  and 
soldiers,  and  natives,  he  carried  the  outworks  of  the  enemy ;  some 
days  after,  repulsed  a  very  vigorous  and  well* conducted  sally,  and 
made  such  approaches  as  were  likely  to  ensure  success,  when  orders 
from  Europe  put  a  stop  to  hostilities* 

The  first  scene  of  warlike  operations  in  Europe  in  the  year  1782, 
was  Minorca.  The  Spaniards  had  made  very  great  preparations  to  re- 
cover  this  ancient  possessbn :  thither  were  sent  sixteen  thousand 
land  forces,  with  a  train  of  artillery,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
nine  pieces  of  the  heaviest  cannon,  and  thirty-six  great  mortars.  The 
English  garrison  amounted  to  only  two  thousand  six  hundred  and 
ninety-two  men ;  and  the  whole  foree  of  Britain  was  so  appropriated 
to  various  services,  that  no  addition  could  be  spared  for  the  relief  of 
Minorca.  The  fortress  was  in  some  respects  very  strong,  but  its 
works  were  so  numerous  and  extensive,  as  to  require  at  least  six 
thousand  men  for  efTectuul  defence,  so  that  the  present  number  was 
totally  inadequate.  Notwithstanding  the  vast  advantage  possessed  by 
the  enemy,  their  king  endeavoured  to  increase  it  by  instigating 
treachery  ;  a  bribe  was  offered  lo  the  governor,  general  Murray :  the 
gallant  veteran  treated  the  attempt  with  the  generous  indignation  of 
a  man  of  integrity  and  honour,  solicited  to  become  a  villain.  The 
enemy  finding  tlieir  insidious-  profTers  rejected  with  merited  scorn« 
proceeded  to  invest  St.  Philip's.  In  August,  1781,  they  had  cut  ofl' 
all  communication  between  the  fort  and  the  country;  and  though 
there  was  no  want  of  other  provisions,  they  were  debarred  from  sup- 
plies of  vegetables.  This  privation  was  the  more  severely  felt,  as  they 
were  obliged  to  live  on  salted  meats:  the  scurvy  soon  began  to  rage, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  putrid  fever,  which  carried  off  great  num- 
bers.of  the  garrison,  while  others  were  ddily  falling  by  the  cannonade 
of  the  enemy.  Notwithstanding  these  multiplied  evils,  the  defenders 
displayed  the  utmost  valour  and  constancy,  and  made  several  success- 
ful sallies.  Though  by  their  artillery  they.duily  impaired  the  numbers 
of  the  British,  the  enemy  employed  five  months  in  constructing  their 
works.  In  the  beginning  of  February,  the  garrison  was  so  much  re- 
duced by  sickness,  that  there  were  only  six  hundred  and  sixty  men 
left  who  were  in  a  degree  fit  for  duty ;  and  of  these  all  but  one  hun- 
dred were  so  far  tainted  with  the  scurvy,  that  the  physicians  and  8ur« 
geons  declared  they  could  hold  out  only  a  very  few  days  before  they 
must  be  sent  to  the  hospital :  they  likewise  afHrmed,  that  longer  per- 
severance in  defence  must  prove  the  inevitable  destruction  of  the  re- 
mains of  that  brave  garrison.  There  was,  they  said,  no  possible  re<> 
medy  for  the  sick,  nor  means  even  of  keeping  the  greater  part  of  them 
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much  longer  nlWe  but  by  a  apeccly  relief  of  wholesome  air,  aided  by 
aii  abundant  supply  of  vegetables.  It  was  also  apprehended  that  the 
enemy,  knowing  the  weakness  of  the  garrisonf  would  now,  that  their 
works  were  finished,  attempt  to  carry  it  by  assault.  From  all  these 
considerations,  the  governor  thought  it  necessary  to  capitulate,  and 
obtained  the  most  honourable  terms^ 

Meanwhile  preparations  were  making  on  both  sides  for  the  naval 
campsugn.    The  armaments  which  France,  Spain,  and  Holland  bad 
equipped  to  act  against  Great  Britain-on  the  European  seas,  contained 
seventy  ships  of  the  line.   As  oar  force  for  the  home  service  was  very 
inferior  to  the  fleets  of  the  enemy  if  united,  the  object  of  the  first 
importance  was  to  prevent  their  junction,  and  weaken  them  by  sepa- 
rate attacks :  the  second  was  to  protect  our  numerous  convoys,  with- 
out departing  so  far  as  to  leave  our  coasts  unguarded ;  and  tbe  third, 
to  relieve  Gibraltar.    On  the  1 3th  of  April,  admiral  Harrington,  with 
twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  several  frigates,  sailed  towards  the  bay  of 
Biscay.   On  the  20th,  he  descried  a  fleet,  that  proved  to  be  a  convoy 
destined  for  the  East  Indies,  to  supply  the  loss  tncurred  by  the  dis- 
persion and  capture  of  the  former  transports.    They  had  sailed  from 
Brest  only  the  day  before,  escorted  by  the  Protecieur  and  Pegaae  of 
seventy-four  guns,  the  Actionaire  of  sixty-four,  and  a  frigate.    The 
British  admiral  having  made  a  signal  for  general  chase,  captain  Jer- 
vis  of  the  Foudroyant  of  seventy  four  guns,  so  far  outstripped  the  rest 
during  the  night,  that  in  the  morning  he  was  out  of  sight  of  the  fleet. 
The  French  commander  ordering  tbe  convoy  to  disperse,  and  the  Pro- 
tecteur  having  a  large  sum  of  money  on  board,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
other  two  ships  should  keep  the  enemy  employed,  while  she  made 
the  best  of  her  way.    In  a  short  time  captain  Jervis  overtook  the  Pe- 
gase,  both  ships  were  fresh  from  the  harbour,  and  were  nearly  eqoal 
in  force.   A  very  fierce  action  ensued,  in  which,  notwithstan^g  the 
moat  valiant  efforts  of  the  enemy,  British  aeamanship  and  discipliiie 
so  completely  prevailed,  as  that  near  a  hundred  of  the  French  were 
kiHed,  and  a  much  greater  number  wounded ;  though  not  one  Briton 
was  killed,  and  but  very  few  wounded ;  after  a  conflict  of  an  hoar,  the 
French  ship  surrendered.   The  Pegase  being  extremely  disabled,  cap- 
tain Maitland  of  the  Queen  took  her  in  charge,  while  the  Foodroyant 
proceeded  in  the  chase^    Captain  Maitland  having  taken  three  hun- 
dred of  the  prisoners,  out  of  the  Pegase,  sent  lieutenant  Bisset  with  a 
party  on  board  to  guard  the  rest,  and  take  direttion  of  the  prize.   Im- 
mediately after,  a  French  ship  of  war  appeared,  which  he  understood 
to  be  the  Protecteur :  he  ordered  the  lieutenant,  with  a  cutter  that 
was  in  company,  to  conduct  the  Pegase  into  an  English  port,  while 
he  himself,  incumbered  as  he  was  Mfith  prisoners,,  pursued  the  encxny, 
A  chase  of  fourteen  hours  brought  him  up  with  the  Frenchman,  wh^n, 
after  the  first  broadside,  she,  to  his  great  surprise,  struck  her  colours, 
and  proved  to  be  the  Actionaire,  having  on  board  two  hundred  and 
fifty  seamen,  and  five  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers.    The  other  pursuers 
were  also  successful,  and  took  twelve  ships  of  the  convoy,  having  on 
board  about  a  thousand  soldiers.    After  this  very  succes^ol  cruise, 
extremely  boisterous  weather  obliged  the  admiral  to  return  to  port, 
where  he  arrived  in  the  end  of  the  month.    Captain  Jervis  was  im- 
mediately after  made  a  knight  of  the  bath,  an  honour  destined  to  be 
prelusive  to  a  more  splendid  mark  of  his  sovereign's  &vour,  earned 
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by  the  exertioaof  the  same  heroic  qualities  od  a  much  wider  field. 
lotelligeDce  being  received  that  the  Dutch  fleet  was  preparing  to 
come  out  of  the  Te^telf  lord  Howe  sailed  with  twelve  ships  of  the 
line  to  the  coast  of  Holland^  either  to  intercept  or  confine  the  enemy ; 
but  finding  they  were  not  disposed  to  venture  to  the  North  Seas,  and 
that  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  had  set  sail}  he  returned 
to  join  admiral  Kempenfeldt  at  Portsmouth.  In  the  beginning  of  June^ 
Guichen,  who  had  been  some  months  stationed  at  Cadizy  and  don 
I^uis  de  Cordova»  sailed  with  twenty-five  ships  of  the  line,  and  in 
their  progress  northward  were  joined  by  about  twenty  more.  With 
this  mighty  force,  steering  to  the  chaimel,.  they  intercepted  part  of  a 
Newfoundland  convoy ;  but  the  most  valuable  portion^  together  with 
the  escorting  ships  of  war,  escaped.  The  enemy  being  now  in  the 
mouth  of  the  channel,  great  apprehensions  were  entertained  concern- 
ing a  homeward-bound  fleet  of  mercliantmen  from  Jamaica^  protected 
by  only  three  ships  of  the  line,  under  sir  Peter  Parker.  Lprd  Howe 
sailed  in  the  beginning  of  July,  accompanied  by  the  admirals  Barring- 
ton,  sir  John  Lockhart  Ross,  and  Kempenfeldt.  This  fleet  amounted 
to  no  more  than  twenty -two  sail  of  the  line :  therefore  the  object  was 
to  receive  the  Jamaica  fleet,  and  baffle  the  attempts  of  the  enemy, 
without  being  forced  to  an  engagement  with  so  very  superior  an  ar- 
mament. The  abilities  and  professional  skill  of  this  great  man,  so 
well  seconded,  very  dexterously*  and  completely  accomplished  these 
purposes.  The  combined  fleets  neither  intercepted  our  trade,  nor 
could  ctfect  a  junction  with  the  Dutch:  and,  finding  they  could  de- 
rive no  advantage  from  continuing  in  the  channel,  retired  from  our 
coasts.  The  British  fleet  having  returned  to  Portsmouth,  an  acci- 
dental calamity  befell  one  of  our  ships,  involving  in  it  circu.m&tances 
that  caused  a  deep  concern  throughout  the  nation.  While  other  ships 
were  receiving  some  necessary  repairs,  the  Royal  George,  of  one 
hundred  guns,  was  found  to  require  a  slight  species  of  careen,  which 
can  be  executed  by  laying  a  vessel,  in  a. certain  degree,  on  her  side, 
without  the  trouble  and  delay  of  taking  her  into  dock.  On  the  29th  of 
August  this  business  was  undertaken ;  the  ship  was  crowded  with 
people  from  the  shore,  especially  about  three  hundred  women,  be- 
sides about  nine  hundred  of  the  crew.  The  carpenters  had  moved  the 
ship  a  kreake  more  on  her  side  than  was  intended ;  when,  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  sudden  s<juall  arising,  threw  her  fatally  up- 
on her  side,  and  her  gun-ports  being  open,  and  the  motion  of  the 
cannon  increasing  the  violence  of  the  shock,  she  was  almost  instantly 
filled  with  water,  and  went  to  the  bottom.  The  admiral,  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  his  officers,  and  about  nine  hundred  of  the  crew 
and  visitors,  perished  at  this  melancholy  moment.  The  Royal  George 
was  the  largest  and  strongest  ship  in  the  British  navy ;  had  been  the 
seat  of  command  under  most  of  our  distinguished  admirals,  especially 
lord  Hawkc,  in  his  celebrated  battle  with  Conflans.  Admiral  Kemp- 
enfeldt* was  very  eminent  for  professional  science,  knowledge,  and 
judgment,  and  deemed  unrivalled  in  the  art  of  manoeuvring;  being 
besides  amiable  and  estimable  as  a  man,  he  was  universally  lamented. 
Having  protected  our  coasyi  and  our  trade,  and  prevented  the  junc- 

*  He  was  son  to  colonel  Kempenfeldt,  exhibited  by  the  Spectator  under  the 
name  of  captain  Sentry. 
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tlon  of  the  Boarbon  fleets  witjb  the  Dutch,  Britaia  now  directed  her 
naval  attention  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar.    From  the  surrender  of  Mi- 
norca, the  king  of  Spain  hoped  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean  >vould 
be  the  next  acquisition.    The  duke  de  Crillon,  a  French  nobleman, 
who  had  commanded  at  Minorca,  undertook  the  supreme  conduct  of 
the  siege  z  he  was  assisted  by  a  great  number  of  the  best  officers  of 
both  countries,  and  particularly  by  the  most  skilful  engineers  and  ar- 
tillerists of  his  own.    An  immense  increase  of  land  and  sea  forces  was 
brought  both  from  France  and  Spain,  to  aid  the  troops  already  before 
Gibraltar;  and  many  of  the  nobility  from  both  countries  came  to  serve 
as  Tolunteert.    The  two  {Princes  of  the  blood-royal  of  France,  one  of 
them  the  king's  own  brother,  the  count  d'Artois,  sought  glory  by 
combating  the  brave  British  garrison,  and  its  illustrious  commamder. 
In  the  spirit  of  loyalty  which  was  then  diffused  through  the  French 
soldiers,  the  presence  of  their  princes  excited  an  enthusiastic  desire 
of  distinguishing  themselves  before  so  adored  witnesses  :  the  same 
spirit  perva()ed  the  Spaniards,  and  both  became  impatient  for  action. 
The  besiegers  had  prepared  new  and  extraordinary  machmes ;  bat- 
tering ships  which,  though  of  an  astonishing  bulk,  could  go  through 
all  their  evolutions  with  the  ease  and  dexterity  of  frigates.    Twelve 
hundred  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  were  to  play  from  land  and  sea, 
besides  a  large  floating  battery,  and  five  bomb-ketches.   The  land  and 
naval  troops  by  which  these  operations  were  to  be  carried  on,  amount* 
ed  to  forty  thousand  men,  besides  the  combined  fleet  of  fifty  ships  of 
the  line,  that  was  to  cover  and  support  the  attack.    While  dispost* 
tions   were  making   for   so  tremendous   an   assault,  the  besiegers 
amused  themselves  with  calculations  of  the  exact  time  in  which  Gib- 
raltar would  bo  taken ;  some  said  the  garrison  would  hold  out  twelve 
hours  after  the  onset  commenced ;  others  leas  sanguine,  thought  it  would 
last  sixteen ;  and  some,  though  very  few,  allowed  even  twentj-fotir  for 
the  completion  of  the  conquest** 

Elliot,  without  precisely  knowing  what  the  inventions  of  the  enemj 
were,  had  a  general  idea  that  their  dispositions  were  both  mighty  mad 
extraordinary,  and  with  comprehensive  wisdom  and  magnanimity  pre- 
pared against  every  species  of  attack.  Perceiving  their  works  on  tbe 
land  side  to  be  nearly  completed,  ho  determined  to  try  how  far  a  vigorous 
cannonade  and  bombardment  with  red-hot  balls,  carcasses,  and  sheils, 
might  operate  to  their  destruction.  On  the  8th  of  September,  at  seven 
in  the  morning,  he  conmienced  a  firing  so  powerful,  and  so  admirably 
directed,  as  to  commit  considerable  devastation  on  the  enemy's  worics. 
Enraged  at  this  loss,  the  besiegers  hurried  on  their  grand  attack.  On  the 
13th  of  September,,  this  tremendous  operation  commenced  both  by  sea 
and  land ;  the  various  parts  being  very  skilfully  adjusted,  their  batteries 
appeared  to  have  prodigious  eflect ;  their  battering  ships  especially,  so 
formidable  for  offence,  during  several  hours  seemed  exquisitely  adapted 
for  defence,  and  invulnerable  to  the  red-hot  balls  that  were  pouring  from 
the  garrison.  The  execution  of  these  terrible  instruments,  though  not 
instantaneous,  was  nevertheless  eflectual :  about  two  o'clock,  the  admi- 
ral's ship  was  seen  to  issue  smoke,  at  night  she  was  in  flames,  and  seve- 
ral others  on  Are ;  soon  afterwards  the  conflagration  was  geneml  over 
tbe  battering  ships,  and  the  sole  endeavours  of  the  enemy  were  exerted 

^  Annual  Register,  1782,  p.  332. 
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io  saving  the  men.  The  small  naval  (6rcf  employed  in  the  garrison  of 
Gibraltar,  was  commanded  by  captain  Curtis ;  that  brave  officer  and  his 
sailors  had,  in  the  preceding  attacks  from  the  garrison,  performed  very 
difficult  and  important  services  by  land  ;  now  an  opportunity  occurred 
for  exerting  themselves  on  their  own  element.  During  the  confusion  and 
distress  of  the  enemy  hurrying  from  the  burning  battering  ships,  captain 
Curtis,  with  twelve  gun-boats,  flanked  their  line,  raked  them  on  one  side, 
whilst  the  garrison  was  destroying  them  from  another.  The  Spanish 
boats  durst  no  longer  attempt  to  assist  the  battering  ships ;  and,  when 
daylight  appeared,  the  assailants  who  had  been  stationed  on  those  were 
seen  perishing  in  the  flames,  or,  endeavouring  to  escape,  overwhelmed 
by  the  opposite  element.  The  British  now  seeing  that  they  had  com- 
pletely destroyed  those  formidable  batteries,  with  characteristic  humani- 
ty, endeavoured  to  rescue  the  remainder  of  their  defenders ;  and  captain 
Curtis  and  his  gallant  band,  through  great  danger  to  themselves,  saved 
the  lives  of  about  four  hundred.  Such  wad  the  signal  and  complete  de- 
fensive victory  obtained  by  a  comparatively  small  handful  of  heroes,  over 
the  combined  efforts  and  united  powers  by  sea  and  land,  of  two  great, 
warlike,  and  potent  nations,  who,  sparing  no  expense  nor  exertion  of  art 
for  the  altainment'of  a  favourite  object,  exceeded  all  former  examples  aa 
well  in  the  magnitude  as  the  formidable  nature  of  their  preparations.  The 
enemy  being  so  totally  disappointed  in  their  sanguine  expectations  of 
taking  this  fortress  by  assault,  now  rested  their  sole  hopes  on  the  re- 
sumption of  blockade,  by  preventing  lord  Howe  from  bnnging  the  ex- 
pected ammunition  and  provisions.  They  professed  ardently  to  wish  for 
the  arrival  of  the  British  fleet,  and  assured  themselves  of  compensating 
their  direful  disasters  by  brilliant  victory.  On  the  9th  of  October  a  vio- 
lent storm  dispersed  the  combined  armament,  aitd  exposed  them  to  im- 
minent danger.  Lord  Howe  having  been  retarded  by  contrary  winda^ 
did  not  arrive  at  the  straits  until  the  lllh  of  October;  during  the  night  a 
considerable  part  of  the  fleet  having  missed  the  bay  of  Gibraltar,  entered 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  next  day  the  admiral  followed  to  assemble 
the  scattered  ships,  having  left  the  Buffalo  of  sixty  guns  to  collect  the 
store-ships  as  they  arrived  in  (he  bay,  and  also  the  Panther  of  the  same 
force  in  the  straits.  On  the  1 3th,  the  combined  fleet  passed  the  straits 
with  about  forty-seven  ships  of  the  line,  three  of  their  men  of  war  having 
been  disabled  by  the  tempest,  and  discovered  lord  Howe  with  thirty-two 
ships  of  the  line  off  the  coast  of  Grenada  ;  next  morning,  however,  they 
were  out  of  sight.  The  British  admiral  now  sailing  westward,  sent  his 
convoy  safe  into  Gibraltar ;  it  contained  a  re- enforcement  of  troops, 
with  plentiful  supplies  of  ammunition  and  provisions  of  every  sort  for  the 
garrison.  The  enemy  did  not  make  their  appearance  until  after  this  great 
object  of  the  expedition  was  completely  effected.  On  the  19th  of  Octo- 
ber, when  lord  Howe,  being  joined  by  the  Buflklo  and  Panther,  was,  with 
thirty-four  ships,  entering  into  the  gut  of  Gibraltar,  he  decried  the  ene- 
my sailing  from  the  northeast  towards  the  straits,  with  the  wind  blowing 
fair  from  the  Mediterranean..  He  thought  it  would  be  extremely  impru- 
dent, with  so  inferior  a  force,  to  hazard  an  engagement  in  a  dangerous 
road,  well  known  to 'the  enemy,  but  not  to  his  fleet;  he  therefore  pro* 
ceeded  to  the  open  ocean*  On  the  21st  of  October,  he  descried  the  ene- 
my following  him  at  about  five  leagues  to  windward,  and  immediatelx 
Vol.  Vn.— 80 
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formed  a  line  of  battle.  The  enemy  having  the  wind  in  their  favour,  had 
their  choice  both  of  the  time  of  action  and  tlie  distance  from  which  they 
should  engage.  At  sunset  the  combined  fleets  began  a  cannonade,  which 
the  British  returned  with  such  effect  as  to  produce  considerable  damage, 
and  to  throw  their  antagonists  into  evident  confusion.  The  French  and 
Spanish  admirals  drew  off  their  ships  about  ten  at  night ;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing they  were  seen  at  a  great  distance,  sailing  away  in  the  direction  of 
Cadiz«  Several  considerations  prevented  lord  Howe  from  pursuing  the 
enemy ;  he  had  efii^cted  the  principal  pjurpose  of  his  command  in  relieving 
Gibraltar ;  he  had  been  ordered  to  despatch  eight  of  his  ships,  after  the 
relief  of  the  garrison,  to  the  West  Indies  :  the  force  of  the  enemy  was  so 
superior  as  to  render  the  issue  of  a  battle  extremely  doubtful ;  and  even  if 
he  should  succeed,  he  was  to  expect  his  ships  to  be  so  much  damaged  as  to 
disable  them  from  proceeding  to  the  other  destined  services.  Lord  Howe 
was  too  wise  to  fight  merely  for  the  sake  of  battle,  and  to  incur  certain 
danger  without  any  definite  object.  He  therefore  proceeded  to  England, 
where,  after  having  on  his  way  detached  part  of  his  fleet  to  the  West  In- 
dies, he  arrived  in  safety  with  the  rest.  Thus  in  the  protection  of  her 
coasts  and  trade,  preventing  the  junction  of  the  Dutch  with  the  Bourbon 
fleets,  and  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  Britain  effected  the  three  great  objects 
of  the  campaign  1782  in  Europe.  In  the  East  and  West  Indies  the 
schemes  of  our  enemies  had,  as  we  have  seen,  proved  equally  abortive. 
P'A  confederacy  extending  from  the  north  sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  con- 
j  taining  the  three  greatest  naval  states,  and  almost  all  the  maritime  force 
j  of  continental  Europe,  found  their  mighty  etforls  against  the  navy  of 
I    England  recoil  on  themselves. 

j        The  various  contending  parties  at  length  began  to  see,  that  whatever 
partial  advantages  might  be  gained,  the  contest  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged tended  to  the  general  injury  of  all  the  belligerent  powers.    Franre 
had  succeeded  in  separating  the  American  colonies  from  Britain;  but  had 
been  foiled  in  her  principal  purpose  of  obtaining  naval  and  commercial 
supremacy.    Her  operations  had  been  carried  on  at  an  enormous  ex- 
pense,  which  not  only  annihilated  all  the  recent  savings  of  her  refbrroing 
economist,  but  infinitely  exceeded  her  revenue,  and  overwhelmed  her 
with  new  debt.    The  war  which  Caused  such  unprecedented  expenditure, 
had  been  far  from  producing  any  advantage  likely  to  secure  an  eventual 
equivalent :  her  expectations  of  compensating  present  embarrassment, 
were  becoming  daily  more  hopeless.    The  confederacy  in  India  was 
.  crumbling  to  pieces,  and  British  superiority  was  again  manifest :   all  her 
sanguine  projects  against  the  West  Indies  had  fallen  under  the  victorious 
arms  of  Rodney  ;  and  America,  impoverished  by  her  long  and  arduoui; 
struggle,  was  more  likely  to  drain  than  to  supply  the  treasure  of  her  al- 
lies.   Spain  had  engaged  in  the  war  as  the  tool  of  French  ambition,  which 
artfully  playing  on  the  weakness,  personal  prejudices,  and  vanity  of  ihe 
prince,  dazzled  him  by  splendid  promises  of  Gibraltar  and  Jamaica,  and 
thereby  blinded  him  to  his  real  interests,  to  which  nothing  could  be  moro 
contrary  than  either  the  encouragement  of  revolt  in  American  colonies,  or 
hostilities  with  England.    All  her  mighty  and  costly  preparations  against 
Gibraltar  had  fallen  under  Elliot-s  red-hot  balls.    From  Rodney  her 
schemes  against  Jamaica  received  a  decisive  defeat,  her  hopes  of  naval 
and  commercial  aggrandizement  through  the  depression  of  England  had 
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perished,  her  ships  bad  been  captured  and  her  fleets  overthrown.  In  four 
years,  all  her  extraordinary  exertions,  all  her  waste  of  blood  and  treasure 
had  conquered  a  defenceless  province,*  and  captured  a  hospitaLt^AjBUi- 
rica  had  succeeded  in  the  contest,  and  attained  the  objecte-ioi:  whtcnshe  ' 
fought  r'^irr^e''pre^«kik4-by:-©fibfts"  wlti9ib.d£^«4.,her  resources^  by  la- 
bours (hjifrequK^e^!^^  as  it  could  ba-procUir^'f  consistently 
with"h^'r  puBTic^gagementir*  ^tfrtn^eTsHori  warfare,  Holland,  in  the 
loss  of  her  selITei^"nTs,-the'8^^2ure  of  her  treasures,  and  the  destruction 
of  her  trade,  learned  how  dangerous  if  is  for  a  state  deriving  its  subsist- 
ence from  commerce,  to  provoke  to  war  a  neighbour  that  rules  the  ocean. 
Britain  for  the  last  five  years  had  been  engaged  in  a  war  to  defend  her 
maritime  sovereignty  ;  great  as  had  been  her  collateral  losses,  she  had 
on  the  whole  maintained  that  grand  object ;  but  her  defence,  though  ma- 
nifesting her  energy,  had  drained  her  resources  :  her  expenditure  was 
enormous,  her  debts  and  taxes  had  far  exceeded  the  anticipation  of  even 
her  most  desponding  politicians  ;  trade  was  interrupted,  difficulties  and 
distress  poignant  and  alarming ;  increasing  demands  appeared  to  por- 
tend the  derangement  of  her  finances,  and  the  downfall  of  her  credit. 
From  all  these  circumstances  it\vastbe  interest  of  each  party  separately, 
and  all  jointly,  to  conciliate  peace. 

The  determination  lately  avowed  by  England  to  acknowledge  the  in- 
dependence of  America,  removed  the  most  ostensive  obstacle  to  an  ac- 
commodation, as  the  discomfiture  of  their  designs  dispelled  the  real  ob- 
jections of  our  European  enemies.  The  empress  of  Russia  and  emperor 
of  Germany,  finding  a  pacificatory  disposition  in  the  belligerent  powers, 
and  that  circumstances  now  admitted  of  its  being  carried  into  eflect,  of- 
fered themselves,  and  were  accepted  as  mediators.  Soon  afler  lord  Shel- 
burne  became  prime  minister,  the  British  government  had  sent  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Windham  Grenville,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Temple,  to  Paris,  to  pave 
the  way  for  opening  a  negotiation  in  the  proper  form*  These  prelimina- 
ries being  settled,  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  envoy  a<  Brussels,  was  appointed 
plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  and  conclude  a  peace  with  the  ministers  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Holland.  He  accordingly  proceeded  to  Paris  in  the 
be^inninor  of  November;  Mr.  Oswald,  a  merchant,  was  likewise  de- 

OCT  '  '  ^  '  ^  ^.^ 

spatched  to  the  French  metropolis  as-commissioner  from  his  Britannic 
majesty,  for  treating  of  peace  with  John  Adams,  Benjamin  FrankHn, 
John  Jay,  and  Henry  Laurens,  four  of  the  commissioners  nominated  for 
the  same  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of  America.  On  the 
30th  of  November,  provisionary  articles  were  signed  as  the  grounds  of 
future  peace  :  by  this  treaty,  the  freedom,  sovereignty,  and  independence 
of  the  thirteen  United  States  was  individually,  by  name,  and  in  the  fullest 
'and  most  express  terms,  acknowledged,  and  every  claim  to  their  govern- 
ment, property,  and  territorial  rights  for  ever  relinquished  by  the  crown 
of  Britain.  To  prevent  all  future  disputes  about  boundaries,  several  lines 
were  drawn,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  follow  with  geographical  minute- 
ness ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Britain  retained  Canada  and  Nova  Sco- 
tia ;  and  acknowledged  all  the  territory  southwards  to  Georgia  inclusive, 
westward  to  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  eastwards  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  be  independent  t  to  Uy^^^^gurtt^soJbi^ed^b^^jjFi^t^d 
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of  St.  liawreQ< 

betejiSetmomelHtrlish.  American  creditors  were  to  recover  fair  debts 
in  sterling  money  :  congress  engaged  to  recommend  to  the  legislatures 
to  restore  all  estates,  rightd,  and  properties,  belonging  to  real  British 
subjects,  which  had  been  confiscated ;  also  of  other  loyalists  who  had 
not  borne  arms  against  the  United  States,  and  to  treat  with  mildness  all 
descriptions  of  loya^s{p.  <jlongr^^s^St1^^er  eng^g^,""THat  after  Uie  con- 
(  clusi<>ii>^the  treaty,  th^c^shpdfd  be  no  uITllie  confiscatiolHsff^  pn 

\u»A^foi%^ving^ined  thejRritish.  

the 
ceded  the 
II  right  to  France,  and  coDse« 
isthctKJrrTiTpomt  of  fortification.  In  the  West  In- 
[ngland  restored  to  France  the  island  of  St.  Lucia ;  and  ceded  and 
guaranteed  to  her  the  island  of  Tobago.  On  the  other  hand  France  re- 
stored to  Britain,  the  island  of  Grenada,  and  the  Grenadines,  with  St. 
Vincent's,  Dominica,  St.  Christopher's,  Nevis,  and  MontseriiiA:'  JnM^ 
rica,  iWlandp^dedt^fj'anc^he  rivcr^of^^effl^^^imfiViii^Jmi^nd 
Vdep^iiaenbip^ an3  also  fWe^tslaod^^  ifiNnee. ^& ranee  guaranteed^o 
England  ttxe  river  Gj^nl^a,  yd^J^rt StjUuai^s.^J^Llpd^^ 

'wiirtin  return  foi^Cnidi  Fraoce,^t}fr^ 
init  made  no  cdHf^eeCt,  could  not  give  an  equivalent  in  that  country,  and 
was  required  in  any  other.  In  Europe,  England  agreed  to  the  ab- 
rogation and  suppression  of  all  the  articles  relative  to  Dunkirk,  from  the 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Utrecht,  in  1713,  inclusively  to  the  present 
time. 

By  the  treaty  with  Spain,  Great  Britain  ceded  not  only  Minorca  and 
West  Florida,  but  also  East  Florida ;  and  Spain  on  h^r  part  restored  to 
Britain  the  Bahama  Islands.  The  preliminaries  between  Britain  and  Hol- 
land were  not  immediately  signed,  but  until  these  should  be  adjusted  a 
suspension  of  arms -was  established.  It  was  afterwards  agreed  that,  with 
regard  to  the  honourn  of  the  flag,  the  same  custom  should  bo  respectively 
was  practi;^d  bofore  the  war;  the  cax^toied  nhinWramr^ch 

of 
"which  was  to  continue  inpossession 
^^^^^_  .4st^unftMfe^\puU?h^  sliouTllkDflfay'trn  equivalent. 
The  Dutch  engaged  not  to  obstruct  the  navigation  of  British  subjects  on 
the  eastern  seas  ;  and  whereas  disputes  had  aiisen  between  the  African 
companies  of  tiie  respective  nations,  it  was  agreed  these  should  be  re- 
ferred to  commissioners. 

The  preliminaries  between  Britain,  France,  and  America,  were  signed 
on  or  before  the  21st  of  January,  1783  ;  and  as  an  armistice,  sood  after 
followed  by  a  treaty  of  peacet  was  at  the  same  time  established  between 
Britain  and  Holland,  wc  may  from  this  time  consider  the  war  as  finished. 
Tbijs  ended  the  American  war  ;  iiKii^hich  all  the  nations  tiiat  contend- 
ed, hd^vever  potent  thtiir  exenfiolte,  ^rOTi4Jjant  their  several  successes, 
yet  wer\vcry  gjj6V  sufferers  iy  thVevonts.  *'^ie  American  colonies,  in- 
deed, soYorlstfcce^ed^Q  th/ir  object,  as  to  re)^er  themselves  an  inde- 
Sndent  and  separat? 
is  diameoiberment  was  problematical 


Lanni 


to  n/Sni^Jf^rn 
tl»Hi^pnnqL  uptJ\ 
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liot.  o&Iy  physical  and  moral  causes,  of  which  the  operation  and  effect 
might  he  doubtful,  but  on  a  variety  of  circumstances  and  incidents  which 
could  not  possibly  be  foreseen.  One  fa^th^y  could  experimeiU^lIy  as- 
certain :  their  revolutionary  efforts  n^d  impoverished,  dtN^tat^,  arra^n- 
peopjetl  the  jBTj^mtr^^/tf hisy^wfi^aj^riou^i^^  present, 

SttaW,  anid-^lt,  (>i€^ooU,sfrs  domSIful,  and  hhfierto  to  be  found  only  in. 
anticipating  imagination.  Waving  the  question  of  abstract  right,  and  con-^ 
sidering  only  expediency,  concerning  the  resistance  of  the  Americans 
situated  as  they  had  been  relatively  to  the  mother  country ;  policy  and 
prudence  could  justify  their  repugnance  to  the  acts  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, only  t)n  the  supposition  that  these  tended  to  change  their  former 
happy  situation,  and  to  deprive  them  of  their  rights  as  freemen,  and  Bri- 
tish subjects.    In  this  cqae^  refusal  to  conmlygsvouJiJiaLb.eam^       of 


choice,  but  to  generous  anlcTmagnannffgtis  minda  a  dic^atejdZSfiCeasity* 
T-lwre  not  only  might  be,  but  ^^^rerrnany^wtio'conceived  the  Americana 
driven  to  hostilities  at  first,  yet  censured  the  unaccommodating  spirit 
which  refused  the  proffers  of  returning  amity ;  and  lamented  the  separa- 
•tiott  between  children  of  the  same  origin.  Britain  was  a  greater. loser  by 
this  contest  than  by  any  in  which  she  had  ever  been  engaged  :  thirteen 
provinces,  before  the  unhappy  dispute,  rapidly  increasing  not  only  their 
own  prosperity,  but  the  individual  and  national  wealth,  the  defensive 
and  offensive  force  of  the  parent  state,  were  severed  from  it  for  ever. 
Through  her  quarrel  with  America,  Britain  had  been  invoived  in  a  com- 
plication of  the  most  expensive  and  formidable  wars ;  and  a  few  years, 
nearly  doubling  her  burthens,  almost  equalled  the  cost  of  a  century.  So 
far  were  these  enormous  sums  from  being  expended  in  the  reasonable  hope 
of  future  indemnification,  that  they  were  a  sacrifice  of  a  great  part  of  the 
public  capital  to  preserve  the  existence  of  the  British  nation.  Heretofore 
Britain  had  fought  for  victory,  now  she  contended  for  bare  life  ;  hut  all 
her  dangers,  ditiicuities,  and  distresses  from  the  European  confederacy 
had  their  origin  in  the  contest  with  the  American  colonies ;  and  here  im- 
partial history,  without  either  impugning  or  supporting  the  alleged  right 
of  the  Americans  to  tax  themselves,  justifying  or  condemning  the  policy 
of  the  principle  and  mode  of  asserting  that  right,  must  exhibit  one  gene- 
ral series  of  facts,  tending  to  impeach  the  wii^dom  of  British  counsels ; 
every  coercive  intoEvre^  from  the  stamp  act  dounwards,  produced  a  directly 
contrary  effect  to  that  which  its  abettors  sought  and  proposed.  The  only 
soothing  and  conciliatory  schemes  adopted  before  the  rupture,  the  plans 
of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  and  lord  North,  in  1766  and  1770,  in  a 
great  degree  removed  the  evils  which  projects  of  imperious  exaction  had 
generated  through  most  of  the  colonies  ;  they  restored  the  harmony  which 
imperious  dictation  had  disturbed  ;  and  the  repeal  of  imposts  reproduced 
that  revenue  which  attempted  taxation  destroyed.  Thus  experience  the 
most  recent  afTorded  strong  rea.sons  to  conclude,  that,  to  preserve  the 
attachment  of  America,  and  profit  by  her  industry,  prosperity,  and  riches, 
the  imposition  of  taxes  must  be  laid  aside.  Strong,  and  general,  and  uni- 
form, as  the  colonial  expression  of  repugnance  to  taxation  bad  been,  and 
was,  the  British  ministers  conceived  a  notion  that  it  was  can6ned  to  the 
influence  of  a  few  factious  demagogues  :*  such  reports,  indeedi  they  re* 

•  Sec  this  volume,  paaim. 
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ceived  from  their  own  partial  and  interested  adherents ;  on  these  thej 
acted  in  the  face  of  the  plainest  evidence  of  universal  association ;  which 
to  abhorrence  of  British  taxation  sacrificed  every  predilection  of  taste  and 
habit  for  British  commodities ;  and  manifested  individual,  corporate,  and 
confederate  reprobation,  both  in  word  and  deed,  of  pecuniary  contribution 
without  their  own  consent.  Ministers  still  thought  that  the  majority  of 
the  colonies  was  favourable  to  British  impost.  And  here  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  ^e  abettors  of  the  project  as  a  scheme  of  beneficial  policy, 
with  the  means  of  being  thoroughly  informed,  were  really  ignorant  of  the 
state  of  the  case  concerning  which  they  professed  to  reason  and  to  plan. 
Originating  in  misapprehension,  their  conclusions  were  false,  and  their 
measures  unwise  and  pernicious.  The  most  partial  admirers  of  lord 
North's  administration  would  find  it  impossible  to  prove,  or  even  plausi- 
bly to  contend,  that  his  schemes  respecting  America  were  founded  in  ade- 
quate knowledge,  just  deduction,  or  wise  policy.  '  But  his  enemies  on 
the  other  hand  must  allow,  though  the  propositions  might  be  his,  the  en- 
actment belonged  to  the  whole  legislature.  The  same  .imperfect  informa- 
tion that  marked  the  senatorial  motions  of  ministers  affected  also  their  ex- 
ecutorial plans  and  directions.  In  addition  to  their  favourite  theory  of 
the  general  attachment  of  the  Americans  to  British  supremacy,  they 
adopted  another  hypothesis,  that  the  colonists  were  cowards.  On  this 
speculation  they  formed  their  military  arrangements,  and  to  repress  hos- 
tile resistance  sent  a  very  inadequate  force.  Their  tardy  projects  of  par- 
tial conciliation,  and  retained  coercion,  encouraged  colonial  confidence, 
without  removing  disaffection  and  resentment. 

When  war  was  inevitable,  or  at,  least  could  be  avoided  but  by  such 
concessions  only  as  they  deemed  it  incompatible  with  honour  and  duty 
to  grant,  its  management  became  the  object  of  consideration.     Here 
the  censure  bestowed  upon  ministry  so  lavishly,  after  the  first  cam- 
paisn^  admits  considerable  modifications.    The  armies  sent,  and  gen- 
erals employed,  aftbrded  amoral  probability  of  success.     Sir  William 
Howe  was  a  man  of  high  military  character;  nor  was  it  possible  for 
government  to  select  an  officer  from  whom  all  ranks  and  parties  could 
entertain  more  sanguine  expectations.     The  troops  in  number,  kind, 
and  strength,  were  such  as  any  statesman,  reasoning  from  general  prin- 
ciples and  experience,  compared  with  the  hostile  force,  might  verv 
fairly  infer  to  be  adequate  to  the  purpose.     If  the  event  of  Howe'^ 
command  proved  very  different,  the  detailed  narrative  must  have  shown 
that  it  arose  from  causes  not  all  charj^eable  on  ministers.     The  sub- 
stitution of  Burgoyne  in  the  place  of  Carleton  was  a  preference  which 
f   had  no  foundation  in  their  respective  military  characters.     Wha1^^.vt?r 
I    Burgoyne's  talents  might  be,  Cadjitl^i^  ogjjiulunities  of  exertion,  e^?- 
[    peeially  iL  that  couatr>74HuLk?tirgi'eater,'aii^^        crowned  with  suc- 
I    ces5.     The  disasters  of  Burgoyne  may  certainly  be  chained,  in  a  con- 
siderable deg;ree,  to  (he  American  minister,  whether  the  failure  was  in 
the  plan  or  the  execution.     Indeed  the  design  of  penetrati ho;  into  Al- 
bany appeared  to  arise  from  a  very  general  source  of  miscarriage  in  all 
the  British  schemes  respectinjr  America,— unfounded  hopes  of  loval  co- 
operation.   On  the  return  of  sir  William  Howe,  the  appointment  of  ««.ir 
Henry  Clinton  was  a  measure  that  appeared  fair  and  reasonable  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  course  of  military  promotion.     Hii;  character  a* 
an  officer  was  unobjectionable,  and  he  had  been  second  in  conunand. 
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He  was  brave,  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  details  of  tactical  evolu- 
tion, and  the  routine  01  military  duty.  How  far  he  had  genius  ade- 
quate to  the  great  and  comprehensive  schemes,  rapid  invention,  and  en- 
ern;etic  operation,  requisite  in  a  commander  in  cnief  on  a  momentous 
service,  may  be  fairly  questioned.  He  certainly,  on  a  very  important 
occasion,*  manifested  a  want  (»f  that  sagacity  which,  penetrating  the 
design  of  an  antagonist,  can  anticipate  and  disconcert  his  plans,  and 
bafUe  his  eflforts.  Though  prescription  might  point  to  Clinton  as  a  suc- 
cessor to  Howe,  reason  wouldhave  conferrecl  the  command  upon  lord 
Cornwallis.  When  war  commenced  with  the  house  of  Bourbon,  the 
primary  olgect  of  Britain  was  her  navy.  The  conduct  of  this  depart- 
ment, though  branded  by  opposition  with  every  reproachful  epithet, 
whether  considered  in  particular  detail,  or  general  result,  appears  not 
to  deserve  such  unqualified  censure.  The  great  and  broaa  fact  is, 
the  house  of  Bourbon  directed  their  chief  efforts  to  naval  operations, 
and  were  joined  both  by  recent  subjects  and  former  allies  of  Britain; 
yet  all  tliis  confederatea  force  could  obtain  no  superiority  over  the  na- 
vy of  England.  The  fleet  first  furnished  against  France,  equal  in  num- 
ber, and  consequently,  according  to  the  estimate  C'f  uniform  experience, 
a  match  for  the  enemy,  and  the  commander  employed  high  in  profes- 
sional reputation,  afibrded  well  grounded  expectations  of  success.  .  The 
disappointment  which  ensued  could  not  be  imputed  to  the  want  of  a  suf- 
ficiently powerful  force.  The  escape  of  the  French  armament  proba- 
ly  brought  on  the  Spanish,  and  afterwards  the  Dutch  war;  and  though 
in  some  particular  instances  trade  might  have  been  better  protected, 
and  certain  warlike  operations  might  have  been  more  seasonably  con- 
ducted, yet  in  general  the  commanders  employed,  and  the  armaments 
enuipped,  were  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  defence  and  protection, 
wnicn  against  such  a  host  of  foes,  was  nearly  the  whole  tliat  could  be 
expected. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  war,  neither  military  or  naval  plans,  opera- 
tions, or  results,  were  so  deserving  of  blame  or  regret,  as  the  enormous 
profusion  of  the  public  money.     It  indeed  we  compare  the  expense,  not 
with  result  of  operations,  but  with  the  true  measure,  the  means  requir- 
ed amd  exerted,  the  end  sought  and  attained,  we  find  tlie  excess  of  pub- 
lic money  expended  beyond  public  service  done,  to  have  been  so  enor- 
mous, as  to  aflS^rd  probable  grounds  of  suspecting,  that  the  minister 
employed  corrupt  donative  to  purchase  that  parliamentary  influence 
whichhe  could  not  command  by  his  abilities.     Great  however  as  were 
the  burthens  entailed  upon  Britain  by  the  American  war,  tlie  efforts 
which  she  exhibited  when  urged  by  necessity,  manifested  tJlie  extent 
and-^depth  of  her  resources,  the  ability,  skill,  and  valour  of  her  national 
defenders,  and  the  force  of  her  national  character.     The  American  war, 
in  its  origin,  was  unwise;  in  its  conduct  of  a  very  mixed  character;  in 
its  progress,  frequefltly  disastrous;  in  its  result,  injurious,  but  not  dis- 
honourable.   The  struggles  to  ward  off  calamity,  the  exertions  to  de- 
fend independence,  manifested  qualities,  which,  under  wise  direction 
and  more  invigorating  energy,  were  fitted  and  destined  not  only  to  re- 
store the  national  power  and  splendour,  but  to  extend  it  far  beyond  the 
most  glorious  experience. 

*  See  thic  volume,  p.  59d. 
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Hollai»il,  Enisled  by  a  French  faction  to  provoke  war  with  a  view  of 
increasing  her  commerce,  far  from  succeeding  in  her  object,  was  depriv- 
ed both  of  her  actual  trade,  and  a  great  portion  of  its  former  gains. 
When,  according  to  her  mercantile  character,  she  struck  a  balance,  she 
found  the  whole  war  account  to  be  loss. 

Spain,  in  the  midst  of silverand  gold,  poor,  because  void  of  industry, 
with  every  natural  advantage  of  situation,  soil,  and  climate,  and  the 
adventitious  profits  from  her  colonial  possessions,  being  in  that  condi- 
tion of  dependence  on  her  inventive  and  energetic  neighbour,  which 
indolence,  listlessness,  and  inaction,  in  nations  as  well  as  individuals, 
must  yield  to  ingenuity,  activity,  and  enterprise;  was  by  the  war  loaded 
with  debts,  to  her  overwhelming,  because  she  had  not  in  her  character 
and  spirit  the  means  of  extrication. 

But  the  most  momentous  evils  of  the  American  war  have  been  ex- 
perienced by  France.  That  great  and  powerful  nation  has  ever  been 
a  sufferer  by  wars  with  England:  whaJfixgrsgccjal^c^U^  may  lave  at 
diflfer§o^jfem4Si^^  t^^  two  mipitiesj^tes  of  M^aSfT^Walofv, 

i!i  llie^umonja £4^^  th f^^  gj; ff^rjl.jjf;'^ ^ ^ ]^  oq^e 

"rttf^  nf  jTifiJj^ByijaslRoonm^^  and  ccnmn^ercuil  competmoru  In 
. every TJTfe  of  these  wars  sKeTuiirireeii  drsappoi3Ee3, 'h^*«xfiUng  navv  m 
and  commerce  impaired,  and  her  naval  and  commercial  resources  di-  \ 
minished;  the  exertions  intended  to  injure  Britain  failed:  whereas,  equal  | 
efforts  of  that  ability  and  energy  which  she  possesses  in  so  eminent  a  \ 
degree,  if  employed  m  the  peaceable  improvement  of  her  various  resour- 
ces, without  wasteful  expenditure,  would  have  produced  the  commerce 
and  opulence  which  she  in  vain  sought  by  burthensome  and  ruinous  wars. 
"When  at  peace  >vitJxEn^lan(^jiujJha^,4ouri5hcd;  when  attempting  by 
war  to  adiieve  maritime  superiority,  she  wasuiscomfi  ted,  and  not  onlV 
expended  the  treasure  of  past  peaceful  industry,  but  anticipated  future 

fains.     Experience  mi^ht  have  taught  her,  that  the  attomptto  be  the    ^ 
rst  in  navdl^power  could  never  .^e  succcssfuIrTtdJfetToii' migfftifivc     ' 
convinced  her,  that  without  maritime  supremacy,  she  from  her  situation 
and  character,  might  possess  such  an  extent  of  commerce  as  would 
fully  employ  that  department  of  national  industry,  and  a  sufficient  na- 
val force  (o  protect  it  against  the  whole  world,  if  she  did  not  interfere 
with  England.     If  she  were  susceptible  of  instruction  from  the  lessons 
of  experience,  never  could  the  hopelessness  of  seeking  naval  supremacy 
be  more  strongly  impressed  on  her  than  by  the  American  war.    Never 
had  Britain  fought  with  so  many  disadvantaged  and  impediments,  jet 
she  had  retained  the  empire  of  the  sea.     The  history,  both  of  Spain  and 
her  own  country,  might  have  taught  France  the  certain  loss  accruing  to 
the  maritime  states  from  a  contest  with  England.     Provoking  the  na- 
val efforts  of  this  kingdom,  Philip  wasted  much  of  that  strength  ivhich 
had  descended  to  his  dominions  from  Charles  V.  and  left  his  success- 
ors an  easy  prey  to  the  efforts  of  France,  who  was  then  at  peace  with 
f  England,  ana  exerted  her  forces  where  she  was  prepollent.     Louis  XIV.  [ 
'  had  rendered  himself  dictator  of  Europe,  until  he  ventured  ar"^iVa!  I 
i  contest  with  England.     La  Hogue  avenged  Rocroi  and  the  Downs:  the  | 
victories  of  Gona6  and  Turenne  paved  tlie  wav  to  Louis  for  governing 
the  christian  world  by  his  armies,  if  his  fleets  £ad  avoided  an  encounter 
with  Russel.     As  a  naval  war  had  alwaj^s  been  iniurious  to  France,  her 
extraordinary  efforts  in  that  which  was  just  ended,  exhausted  her  treii- 
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sarjy  and  deranged  her  finances  much  more  than  was  immediatelj  sus- 
pected; but  fiscal  embarrassments,  great  as  they  were,  prov^  eventual- 
ly only  instrumental  to  much  more  formidable  evils  which  accrued  to 
France  from  the  part  that  she  acted  in  tiie  American  war.    The  prin-^ 
ciples  which  intercourse  with  American  republicanism  nourished  were 
much  more  mischievous  to  the  French  monarchy,  than  all  the  expenses 
and  losses  which  she  had  incurred,  and,  co-operating  with  doctrines 
before  industriously  spread,  had  a  powerful  efficacy  in  overturning  the 
established  constitution.     The  fall  of  the  French  monarchy,  aristocra-' 
cj,  an4  hierarchy,  if  not  caused,  was  rapidly  accelerated  by  the  Ame-j 
rican  war. 


ToL,  Vn.—  81 
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Admini^ntion  of  lord  Shelburne — de6cient  in  itrenglh  -^Slateof  Dotitical  par- 
ties— lfeeliiij(ofparliaroenl.-^nu8ual  length  and  particuhritjr.of  titsMJcaty'i 
ipeech. — ^Mr.  Fox  delaila  the  reasons  of  bis  own  resif^nation. — His  party  aiod 
lord  North's  concur  in  censuring  ministers'-their  attacks  indicate  a  concert  of 
counsels — both  reprobate  the  peace.-* Ministers  defend  the  peace  as  necessary 
in  the  eihsusted  state  of  our  navy,  army,  and  6nances^-and  the  terms  the  be»t 

that  could  be  attained Famous  coalition  of  lord  North  and  Mr*  Fox. — The  cam- 

lition  considered  relatively  to  its  leaders.— Vote  of  censure  passed  against  mi- 
nisters.—Great  clamour  againftt  the  coalition.— Ministers  resign. — Ministerial 
interregnum.— The  coalition  come  into  office.— Duke  of  Portland  first  lord  of 
the  treasury ..^Lord  North  and  Mr.  Pox  secretaries  of  state.—ReyiTal  of  com- 
merce with  America.— Mr.  William  Pitt  proposes  a  specific  plan  of  parliaraeo- 
tary  reform.— Motion  of  the  duke  of  Richmond  respecting  the  great  seal— cooi- 
bated  by  lord  Loughborough.— Minute  economical  regulations.— George,  prince 
of  Wales— abilities  and  opening  character— a  separate  eatablishment  appointed 
for  bis  highness.— India  affairs— committee  continues  its  inTestigationm.«>From 
the  mass  of  evidence  Mr,  Dundas  exhibits  a  comprehensire  statement  of  the 
situation  of  affttirsy  and  of  executorial  conduct— proposes  a  bill  for  the  regula- 
tion of  British  India— for  the  present  postpones  his  plan.— Indian  affairs  first 
displayed  the  for6e  and  extent  of  Mr.  Dundas's  talents.-- which  were  before  but 
partially  known  and  /comprehended.— Supplies.— New  taxes.— Internal  state  of 
Britain  at  the  peace.— Continental  occurrences. 

From  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Fox  and  the  adherents  of  the  marqnif 
of  Rockingham,  the  classes  which,  though  difierin^  in  certain  ojnidons, 
had  coincided  in  opposition  to  lord  North's  ministry,  were  now  con- 
ceived to  have  become  inimical  parties.     Lord  Shelburne,  the  prine 
minister,  was  a  man  of  considerable  political  knowledge,  and  parti- 
cularlj  tlistinguished  for  his  minute  and  detailed  acquaintance  with  fo- 
reign affairs,    tie  was,  however,  more  noted  for  extent  and  exactness  of 
intelligence,  than  for  the  formation  of  able  and  beneficial  plans  from  the 
result     He  was,  therefore,  perhaps,  less  fitted  for  the  supreme  manage- 
ment in  so  tryins  and  critical  a  situation,  tlian  for  some  secondary 
department,  in  which,  from  his  abundant  stores,  he  might  have  supplied 
materials  for  the  operation  of  more  energetic  and  less  exneriencea  eeni- 
us.     In  that  view  had  he  continued  a  member  of  the  caoinet  of  v^ch 
Mr.  Fox  was  really  the  head,  there  is  little  doubt  Britain  would  have 
possessed  a  ministry  that,  whatever  its  character  might  have  been  in  oth- 
er respects,  at  least  would  not  have  failed  in  efficacy.    Lord  Shelburne 
had  attached  himself  to  the  illustrious  Chatham,  and  after  his  decea«« 
was  considered  as  the  leader  of  his  friends  and  connexions,  but  dit] 
not  greatly  increase  the  number  by  his  own  personal  influence.      Fai 
from  overbearing  party  by  genius  like  Chatham,  he  was  not,  like  many 
other  ministers,  propped  up  by  a  confederacy.     Lord  Camden,  lord 
Temple,  and  Mr.  Dunning  (now  lord  Ashburton,)  joined  rather  than 
followed  Shelburne;  lord  liiurlow  and  Mr.  Dundas  took  the  same  side* 
but  to  support  government,  more  than  from  any  approbation  of  ita  pre- 
sent chiei  minister.    Mr.  Dundas  indeed  had  taken  a  grand  and  com- 
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prehensive  view  both  of  the  country  and  political  characters;  reduced 
to  distress  by  the  timidity  and  weakness  of  mature  years,  Britain  he 
conceived  must  seek  restoration  from  youthful  wisdom.     He  very  early 
supposed  Mr.  Pitt  to  be  the  man  who  must  save  hi8<:ountry  as  prime 
minister:  Mr.  Pitt  himself  was  officially  joined  with  lord  Shelburne,  but 
appears  to  have  attended  to  the  duties  of  his  own  department  without 
entering  into  any  party  projects  and  intrigues.     Neither  the  number  of 
those  who  supported  the  minister,  nor  tne  motives  by  which  some  of 
them  were  actuated,  afforded  a  probability  of  permanency  to  lord  Shel- 
burne's  administration.     There  were  two  other  parties,  both  powerful 
and  well  compacted.     The  benevolent  disposition  and  social  qualities, 
the  brilliant  wit,  pleasing  humour,  and  engaging  manners  of  lord  North, 
had  co-operated  with  political  motives  in  attaching  great  numbers  to  his 
person  and  interests.    No  man  had  exerted  himself  more  uniformly 
and  eflfectually  to  serve  his  .friends,  and  though  not  from  all,  he  from 
many  experienced  that  gratitude  which  was  so  pleasing  to  his  benignant 
and  affectionate  heart*     His  party  no  longer  possessed  the  masculine 
force  of  Thurlow,  the  close,  powerful,  and  direct  efforts  of  Dundasj 
nevertheless  in  lords'  Stormont  and' Carlisle,  lord  Loughborough  and 
lord  Mansfield,  Messrs.  Courtney,  Anstruther,  Adam,  and  Eden,  and 
lord  North  himself,  besides  many  others  of  respectable  talents,  he  re- 
tained a  formidable  host  of  political  strength.    A  less  numerous,  but  still 
stronger  and  better  compacted  body,  was  that  which  the  philosophic 
genius  of  Burke  guided  and  instructed,  the  rapid  and  powerful  enei^ 
of  Fox  invigorated  and  led:  here  shone  deliberative  and  judicial  elo- 
quence in  their  most  brilliant  lustre^  here  even  Messrs.  Erskine  and 
Sheridan  acted  only  second  parts.     There  was  besides  this  constella- 
tion of  talent,  the  weight  and  interest  of  the  whig  aristocracy.     Lord 
SheibnmeVas  conscious  that,withoutsome  accession  of  political  streng^, 
he  would  be  incapable  of  retaining  his  situation,  and  despaired  of  a  re- 
union with  those  from  whom  he  had  so  lately  separated;  he  therefwe 
made  overtures  to  the  party  which  he  had  uniformly  opposed.    Mr. 
Pitt  .candidly  bestowed  a  just  tribute  of  praise  on  lord  North,  but  de- 
clared his  determination  never  to  be  a  member  of  a  ministry  in  which 
that  statesman  should  bear  a  part     It  may  indeed  be  fairly  inferred 
from  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  he  thought  it  wiser  to  stand  upon 
political  talents  and  character,  than  to  seek  the  props  of  coalitions  and 
combinations.    The  intrinsic  strength  of  lord  Shelbume,  however,  was 
not  BO  great  as  to  preclude  ^e  necessity  of  extrinsic  aid  ;  the  application 
therefore  in  him  was  commensurate  in  prudence  with  the  desire  of  con- 
tinuance in  office,  but  it  proved  unavailing.     Yarious  reports  were  no.w 
spread  concerning  the  intentions  of  both  &e  respective  parties  and  indi- 
vidual members,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  to  the  approaching  meeting  of 
parliament,  wherein  it  was  expected  that  the  sevend  objects  and  designs 
would  be  unfolded. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  1782,  his  majesty  opened  the  session  in  a 
speech  of  very  great  length,  and  comprehending  an  unusual  extent,  va- 
riety, and  particularitv  of  political  disquisition.     The  introduction  stated,        )      \ 
that  since  the  close  of  the  last  session,  his  majesty  had  been  constantly         y    \ 
employed  in  the  care  and  attention  which  the  important  and  critical  con-         \    | 
juncture  of  afiairs  required ;  he  had  put  an  end  to  the  prosecution  of  offen*  \/ 

sive  war  in  America,  and  had  entered  into  provisional  articles  for  declar- 
ing the  colonies  independent.    *^  In  thus  (his  majesty  said)  admitting 
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their  separation  from  the  crown  of  these  kingdoms,  I  have  sacrificed 
every  consideration  of  my  own  to  the  wishes  and  opinion  of  my  people. 
I  make  it  my  humble  and  earnest  prayer  to  Ahnighty  God,  that  Great 
Britain  may  not  feel  the  evils  which  might  result  from  so  great  a  dis- 

' (memberment  of  the  empire,  agj,,tbaLAgjf ricti  "any Jrn  frae frgfll  thiHjjr 
,     /  caUmiti^^hich  have^fi^iperl^^^roVl^^^^  how  ea- 

i    (Is^ntiahfiona^dirlSlo  the  enjoyment  of  ^^  He  went 

f  I  ovefTne'pnacipareiperations w^e  campaign,  and  bestowed  the  merited 
^  praise  on  the  defence  of  Gibraltar,  and  other  glorious  and  beneficial 
efforts.  He  mentioned  the  advanced  state  of  the  negotiations  for  peace, 
at  the  same  time  the  necessity  of  being  prepared,  lest  from  any  unfore- 
seen cause  they  might  be  frustrated.  To  the  house  of  commons  he  par- 
ticularised a  variety  of  economical  regulations  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
army  and  the  civil  list,  and  other  reductions  :  and  recommended  to  par- 
liament an  attention  to  the  price  of  com,  that  year  unusually  high.  Hel 
extolled  the  liberality  with  which  the  rights  and  commerce  of  Ireland  had  V 
been  established,  and  advised  a  revision  of  our  whole  trading  system /t 
upon  the  same  comprehensive  principles  ;  and,  lastly,  urged  soote  fun- 
damental regulations  of  our  Asiatic  territories.  Though  no  opposition 
was  made  to  the  address  in  either  house,  yet  severe  animadversions  were 
passed  upon  the  speech  in  both.  The  recognition  of  American  indepen- 
dence was  censured  upon  two  very  opposite  grounds.  By  the  sup^rters 
of  lor^North  it  was  severely  condemned  as  having  done  much  more  than 

.   was  necessary ;  and  bv  Mr.  Fox's  party,  as  not  having  done  enough. 
./ r  Lord  Stormont  reprobated  an  unquahfied  surrender  of  tbe  whole,  without 

C  obtaining  a  truce,  or  even  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  as  the  price  of  so 

I  ( lavish  a  concession.    In  the  most  abject  and  unfortunate  reign  that  Spain 
lever  knew  (that  of  Philip  III.)  the  negotiators  of  that  prince  retained  ten 
out  of  seventeen  of  the  revolted  provinces,  and  detached  the  rest  from 
their  alliance  with  France ;  yet  by  Britain  the  whole  had  l>een  conceded, 
without  any  attempt  to  procure  more  favourable  terms.     Mr.  Fox  cen- 
sured ministers  for  having  made  the  independence  of  America  condition- 
ally to  depend  on  a  conclusion  of  a  peace  with  France,  instead  of  being 
absolute.     A  dispute  on  this  subject,  he  informed  the  house,  was  one 
of  the  reasons  which  had  compelled  him  to  resign  his  late  office.     It  had 
\  been  uniformly  his  opinion,  that  the  unconditional  recognition  of  indc* 
pendence  was  the  interest  of  Britain,  because  such  an  acknowledgmcrit\ 
would  dispose  America  to  end  the  war  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  would  I' 
tend  essentially  to  accelerate  a  general  peace.    Finding  himself  out voteii  i 
%n  tbe  cabinet  on  tbis  question,  he  hhd  thought  it  his  duty  to  quit  his  m- 
tuation.     Mr.  Fox's  explanation  of  his  reasons  for  retiring  from  otiii  n 
were  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  the  public ;  it  was  not  consideretl  a< 
the  part  of  a  patriot  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  service  of  his  couritr>, 
merely  because  a  measure  proposed  by  him  was  not  adopted ;  it  was  con- 
ceived that  his  extraordinary  abilities^  employed  in  the  cabinet,  nii^h* 
have  rendered  essential  service  to  his  country,  whether  the  recogniti«>» 
of  American  independence  were  conditional  or  absolute.     The  renl  nK>- 
tives  of  Lis  conduct  were  very  geaerally  construed  to  be  dissattsfactiou 
with  the  appointment  of  lord  Shelburne  to  that  office  which  he  wi^he^i  to 
be  held  by  a  distinguished  member  of  the  whig  party. 

Until  the  recess,  the  attention  of  both  houses  was  chiefly  employed  w 
motions  for  the  production  of  papers  respecting  tlie  negotiation,  whi^h 
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were  negatived  on  the  ground  of  being  premature  until  the  treaty  should 
be  brought  to  a  close. 

Parliament  met  aAer  the  Christmas  holidays,  on  the  21st  of  Januaty, 
1783 :  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  France 
having  been  signed  at  Yersaitles,  were  laid  before  legislature  on  the  27th 
of  January,  and  the  17th  of  February  was  appointed  for  taking  them 
into  consideration.     Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox  had  both  very  frequently 
censured  administration':  their  animadversions  had  arisen  from  profess- 
edly different  principles :  there  had  been  no  appearance  of  concert  either 
in  their  attacks  upon  ministers  or  any  other  measures.     The  discussion 
of  the  peace  manifested- a  systematic  regularity  of  procedure,  a  selection 
of  parts  in  the  debate,  and  a  concurrence  of  principles  of  reasoning  and 
of  particular  arguments,  which  were  too  striking  to  1)e  the  result  of  acci- 
dent, and  obviously  intimating  a  concert  between  two  parties  so  long  to- 
tally inimical  to  each  other.     Mr.  Thomas  Pitt  moved  an  address  to  his 
majesty,  expressing  a  high  approbation  of  the  peace.     Lorcl  John  Ca- 
vendish, as  speaker  for  the  whig  party,  proposed  an  amendment,  which 
should  contain  no  opinion  on  the  merit  of  the  peace,  but  declare  their 
resolution  to  bestow  on  it  that  serious  and  full  attention  which  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  deserved ;  but  pledge  themselves,  whatever  conclu*- 
sion  they  might  draw  from  the  investigation  of  the  terms,  that  they  should 
invariably  adhere  to  the  articles  which  his  majesty  had  stipulated.    Lord 
North  moved  a  second  amendment,  expressive  of  the  regard  due  from 
the  nation  to  the  loyalists  who  had  suOered  so  much  in  supporting  the 
cause  of  Great  Britain.     The  ministerial  speakers  defended  the  peace; 
first,  as  necessfiry  in  the  circumstances  of  the  country ;  and,  secondly, 
as  favourable  in  point  of  terms.    Our  finances,  our  navy,  and  our^rmy, 
they  contended,  were  in  so  deplorable  a  state  as  to  render  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war  ruinous.     To  maintain  this  position  respecting  pecuni- 
ary resources,  they  entered  into  a  detailed  account  of  incumbrances  and 
expenditure.     The  national  debt,  funded  and  unfunded,  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  and  iifly  millions.     The  annual  interest,  together 
with  the  necessary  expense  of  a  peace  establishment,  was  fully  equal  to 
nil  the  revenue  which  tlie  people,  groaning  already  under  the  load  of 
taxes,  could  afford.    Our  navy,  so  far  from  being  adequate  to  the  pur- 
poses of  offensive  competition  with  the  combined  fleets  of  Europe,  was 
scarcely  sufficient  for  effectual  defence.    Our  fleet  did  not  exceed  a  hun- 
dred sail  of  the  line,  while  the  armaments  of  France,  Spain^  and  Hol- 
tandy  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  seventy  sail  of  the  line.     By  continu- 
ing merely  defensive  war  we  could  gain  nothing,  and  consequently  could 
not  expect  by  another  campaign  to  obtain  a  better  peace.    The  army  was 
still  more  inferior  to  the  armies  of  our  enemies,  and  totally  inadequate  to 
farther  contest.     These  general  positions  they  .illustrated  by  a  detailed 
account  of  our  force  in  various  parts  of  the  world.    Our  most  brilliant 
successes  had  been  merely  defensive,  and  tmly  enabled  us  to  retard  the 
pcogress  of  the  enemy.     From  this  view  of  total  inability  to  engage  in 
another  campaign  with  a  prospect  of  bringing  it  to  a  more  favourable  con- 
clusion, it  was  argued,  that  peace,  on  any  terms,  would  break  the  pow- 
erful confederacy,  and^ive  us  time  to  recruit  otur  wasted  strength  ;  and 
therefore  was  preferable  to  a  continuance  of  the  war.     But  it  was  further 
contended,  that  the  conditions  of  the  peace  were  advantageous.    One  of 
the  ehicf  objections  to  the  treaty  was  die  participation  allowed  the  French 
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by  France,  and  formerlj,  from  being 
iDdefiaite,  was  the  source  of  perpetual  contentioQ.  The  apace  to  which 
France  was  aow  limited,  was  very  inconsiderable  both  in  extent  and  pro- 
ductiveness in  comparison  of  the  coast  which  Britain  possessed.  The 
islands  of  St  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  ceded  to  France,  were  onlj  a  resti- 
tution of  what  had  belonged  to  her  before  the  preceding  war ;  and  so  fiir 
were  these  phices  from  admitting  fortifications  that  could  annoj  our 
fishery  in  a  future  war,  the  most  skilful  engineers  had  certified,  that 
neither  island  would  admit  the  construetion  of  a  fortress  which  could  stand 
tiie  attack  of  the  sroallest  of  our  frigates.  During  the  detail  of  the  vari- 
ous cessions  in  the  West,  Africa,  and  the  East  Indies,  they  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  they  were  really  of  little  importance.  The  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht, .  respecting  Dunkirk,  had  never  been  enforced,  and 
were  not  now  designed  to  be  executed :  their  abrogation  therefore  could 
not  be  detrimental  to  England.  France  desired  their  suppression  as  a 
point  of  honour :  and  by  compliance  we  gratified  the  other  parly,  with- 
out incurring  any  loss  ourselves*  East  and  West  Florida  and  Minorca, 
which  were  >now  yielded  to  Spain^  had  already  cost  this  country  much 
more  than  they  brought,  and  were  besides  balanced  by  the  reatitulion  of 
the  Bahama  islands  and  Providence.  The  article  most  sthongly  censured 
was,  thd  terms  procured  for  the  loyalists.  In  answer  to  those,  it  was  said, 
that  congress  was  invested  with  no  power  over  the  property  of  die  seve- 
ral states :  a  recommendation  to  the  provincial  assemblies  waa  all  which 
their  constitutional  authority  permitted  them  to  undertake ;  but  whatever 
weight  could  be  justly  allowed  to  any  of  the  objections  against  the  con- 
cessions, the  supporters  of  the  peace  contended,  that  ^ther  severally  or 
jointly,  they  were  of  no  moment  when  balanced  with  the  evils  of  conti- 
nuing the' war.  Having  endeavoured  to  defend  the  peace,  both  on  the 
grounds  of  general  expediency  and  particular  conditions,  th^  ne^  pro- 
ceeded to  the  motives  of  their  opponents ;  they  asserted,  that  an  unioa  of 
professed  tories  and  professed  whigs,  who  for  so  many' years  had  been 
abusing  and  reviling  each  other,  mpst  arise  from  some  difierent  reason 
than  mutual  agreement  of  politicd  opinion.  The  following  was  the  ac- 
count which  they  gave  of  this  unexpected  confederation :  l<Hd  Norths 
party  had  long  experienced  the  advantages  of  office,  but  at  the  same  time 
had  been  exposed  to  the  forcible  attacks  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  the  whig  con* 
foderacy  of  which  he  had  become  a  member ;  they  now  sought  to  regain 
the  benefits  without  sufiering  the  annoyance ;  Mr.  Fox  and  his  coadjo* 
tors  conceived  that  their  favourite  plan  of  governing  by  a  combination  was 
more  certainly  practicable  by  extending  its  objects ;  and  both  parties 
found  it  expedient  to  sacrifice  all  animosity  and  professed  reprobation  to 
reciprocal  interest ;  the  peace  was  merely  a  pretext  for  joining  the  psu- 
ties,  in  order  to  force  their  way  into  administration.  The  event  so  far 
justified  this  interpretation,  that  the  new  confederacy  outvoted  miniaterF. 
and  the  amendments  were  carried  in  the  house  of  commons  by  a  coasi- 
derable  m^rity. 

When  this  coalition  was  reported  abroad,  it  was  first  received  with  a 
mixture  of  doubt  and  astonishment  Many  of  the  sanguine  admireni  of 
Mr.  Fox,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  his  orations,  not  merely 
as  efitt^ions  of  genius,  but  as  oracles  of  truth,  conceived  lord  North  ir 
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be  as  bad,  as  malignant,  and  diabolical,  as  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  rapidtty  of 
invention,  prompted  by  passion,  and  borne  away  by  fkncy,  chose  to  re- 
present his  antagonist.     These  could  not  at  first  beiiere  that  he  associ« 
ated  with  a  man  whom  he  taught  them  to  eonsider  as  a  weak  and  wicked 
minister ;  but  when  they  found  that  a  coalition  had  taken  place,  they 
turned  against  the  late  object  of 'their  idolatry,  a  resentment  proportioned 
to  their  recent  adoration.     Discerning  and  impartial  men,  estimating  the 
merits  of  a  coalition  in  suchcircomstancos,  laid  little  stress  on  the  violent 
expressions  which,  in  the  paroxysms  of  impassioned  eloifuence,  Mr. 
Fox  had  employed  ;  but  they  examined  the  history  of  his  planned  and 
deliberative  proceedings.     The  principal  points  of  difference  between 
lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox  were  not  speculative  opinions,  but  practical  con- 
duct    He  had  for  a  series  of  years  declared  the  measures  and  policy  of 
lord  North  to  be  such  as  to  demonstrate  ineapacity,  corruption,  profiiga* 
cy,  and  every  quality  in  a  minister  that  was  ruinous  to  the  countiy  over 
which  he  presided.     He  had  not  confined  himself  to  imputation  of  folly 
and  weakness,  but  had  alleged  the  highest  criminality.    With  lord  North, 
whom  in  1762,  he  had  declared  deservin^of  death  jfor  the  wickedness 
of  his  administration,  Mr.  Fox,  in  1789^,  declared  himself  ready  to  co- 
operateiin  administration.     If  Mr.  Fox  represented  lord  North  as  the 
weakest^nd  blackest  of  men,  believing  him  to  be  otherwise,  what  con- 
fidence was  to  be  reposed  in  any  of  his  future  declarations  ?     If  he  be- 
fore behaved  him  to  be  so  bad  as  he  represented,  what  had  happened  in 
that  short  time  to  change  his  opinion  ?    What-  had  lord  .North  done  when 
out  of  office  to  approve  himself  to  Mr.  Fox  fit  for  being  minister,  when, 
in  office,  declared  by  him  to  be  fit  only  for  the  block  1  These  were  ques- 
tions which  impartial  men  naturally  asked,  in  order  to  determine  how  far 
it  was  proper  to  receive  the  professions  of  Mr.  Fox«     Equal  blame  was 
by  no  means  attached  to  lord  North ;  he  had  never  declared  any  opinion 
against  the  political  talents  or  character  of  Mr.  Fox.  There  was,  there- 
fore, no  inconsistency  in  coalescing  with  him  as  a  statesman,  provided 
the  objects  to  be  sought,  and  the  means  to  be  employed  by  that  combi- 
nation, were  meritorious ;  and  these  soon  appeareid,  though  not  in^  their 
full  extent.    A  veiy  short  time  manifested  the  intention  of  the  coalition 
to  be,  through  their  paramount  influence  in  the  house  of  coounons,  to 
dictate  to  his  majesty  the  choice  of  ministers,  which  is  lefl  by  the  consti- 
tution of  the  country  to  his  own  discretion.     This  purpose  was  much 
more  incompatible  with  the  long  professed  principles  of  lord  North,  than 
with  therecent  principles  and  doctrines  of  Mr.  Fox«  Indeed,  lord  North 
and  Mr.  Fox,  able  as  they  were  by  nature,  and  conversant  from  expe- 
rience and  situation  in  die  politics  of  the  country,  appeared  to  have  con- 
sidered the  constitution  partially  rather  than  completely.     They  could 
neither  be  said  to  be  supporters  of  the  whole  system,  nor  of  the  balances 
on  which  its  perfection  depends.    Lord  North  was  a  partisan  of  the  mo- 
narchical, and  Mr.  Fox  cMftbe  popular,  department    The  former,  how- 
ever, now  joined  with  the  latter  ia  extending  the  power  of  the  commons^ 
by  reducing  the  power  of  the  crown.    Thus  a  coalition  with  lord  North 
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TBGRiTT,  was  totally  inccmststent  with  the  very  often  repeated  professionB 
of  Mr.  Fox.  This  spec^  object  of  the  coalttioa  was  no  less  incompa* 
tible  with  the  uniformly  declared  princtpleB  of  kwd  North.  Mb  Fox 
coiAt  not,  coAsisteotly,  codesce  with  lord  North  as  a  statesman ;  lord 
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North  could  not,  coDststently,  coalesce  with  any  mao  to  reduce  the  kingly 
prerogative. 

Having  rejected  the  rootioa  for  approving  the  peace,  the  coalition  party 
next  proceeded  to  a  positive  censure.  On  the  21st  of  February,  it  was 
moved,  that  the  concessions  granted  by  the  peace  to  the  enemies  of  Bri- 
tain, were  greater  than  either  the  actual  situation  of  their  respective  pos- 
sessions, or  their  comparative  strength,  entitled  them  to  receive.  In 
support  of  this  proposition  they  followed  the  order  of  their  adversaries^ 
and  endeavoured  to  prove  by  detailed  accounts,  that  the  finances,  the 
army,  and  navy,  were  not  in  the  reduced  state  alleged  by  ministers ;  that 
the  cessions  were  much  more  important  than  they  pretended ;  and  also, 
that  they  might  have  been  prevented.  In  speaking  on  our  financial 
situation,  Mr.  Fox,  with  great  force  and  effect,  exposed  the  absurdity  of 
economists  supposing  specific  limits  to  our  national  credit.  "  Specula- 
tive politicians  (he  said)  have  in  all  times  been  fond  of  circumscribing 
the  bounds  of  public  credit,  and  drawing  a  line  beyond  which  they  ima- 
gine  it  cannot  be  stretched ;  but  repeated  experience  has  shown,  that 
such  ideas  are,  for  the  most  part,  imaginary  and  chimerical.  National 
credit  is  relative  to  the  result  of  private  and  public  ability  and  industry. 
It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  fix  the  line  beyond  which  it  cannot^exteiid, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  marking  the  bounds  of  that  ability  and  ftduslxy.'* 
The  navy  Mr.  Fox  declared  to  be  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  to  have  been 
competent  in  the  late  campaign  to  every  purpose  of  offence  and  defence. 
It  was,  however,,  the  same  that  had  been  equipped  under  lord  Sandwich : 
and  for  the  ruinous  state  of  which  this  orator  had  attacked  the  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty,  the  year  before,  with  such  bitter  severity.  His  general 
arguments  against  the  present  ministry  proceeded  on  an  assumption,  that 
our  resources  were  in  a  flourishing  state :  we  certainly  were  neither  richer 
nor  stronger  within  the  last  ten  .months;  his  reasoning,  therefore,  ccm- 
tained  a  virtual  admission,  that  his  charges  against  the  former  ministiy 
of  having  utterly  ruined  the  country,  were  totally  unfounded.  Mr.  Fox 
displayed  skilful  dexterity  in  his  defence  of  the  coalition :  he  kept  aloof 
from  the  principles  and  objects  of  the  present  combination,  and  exerted 
his  eloquence  in  impressing  a  general  position,  that  union  between  indi- 
viduals and  parties  formerly  inimical,  was  often  mwitorious ;  and  thai 
such  junctions  firequently  had  be^i-effected  in  this  country,  to  the  very 
great  advantage  of  the  nation.  Impartial  observers  saw  that  the  obviotts 
truth  of  this  general  assertion  proved  nothing  respecting  the  merit  or  de> 
merit  of  this  particular  coalition.  The  question  being  called  for,  the  mo- 
tion for  censuring  miniatry  was  carried  in  the  {iffirmative,  by  a  nuytnity 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  to  two  hundred  and  eight  In  the  house 
of  lords  a  similar  proposition  was. negatived. 

•  In  consequence  of  the  censure  of  Sie  commons,  lord  Shelbume  reaigo- 
ed  his  office.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  declared  puhUcly  in  the 
house  that  he  only  held  his  place  until  a  successor  should  be  appotnted. 
During  the  whole  moQth  of  March  there  was  a  ministerial  iniene|riiQ|ii : 
the  reasons  which  the  one  side  alleged  for  Uiis  delay  were  the  mutoal 
jealousy  that  still  subsisted  between  the  coalesced  parties,  and  the  difii- 
culties  which  they  found  in  adjusting  their  several  pretensions ;  otbets 
asserted  that  the  court  wished  to  retain  the  abilities  of  the  lord-chan- 
ceQdri  and  that  Mr.  Fox's  party  insisted  on  the  exclusion  of  that  iUos- 
trious  character.    The  adherents  of  the  coalition  pcofeseed  to  think  that 
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the  sovereign  was  endeavouring  to  use  his  own  prerogative,  by  forming 
a  ministry  without  regard  to  the  newly  established  connexion.     During 
this  time  the  kingdom  was  without  any  responsible  government ;  with 
the  finances  neglected,  the  military  establishments  unreduced,  and  the 
negotiations  with  foreign  powers,  which  the  critical  conjuncture  of  affairs 
rendered  peculiarly  important,  entirely  at  a  stand.     During  this  itaterval, 
various  inquiries  were  made  in  the  house  concerning  pensions  which  had 
been  recently  granted.    On  discussing  the  particulars,  however,  the  coa- 
lition'members  found  that  no  plausible  objections  could  be  maintained  to 
the  several  grants  of  the  late  ministers.     Mr.  Coke,  member  from  Nor- 
folk, gave  notice  that  he  meant  in  the  course  of  the  following  week  to 
move  an  address' to  his  majesty  to  urge  the  formation  of  a  new  ministty. 
The  king  ordered  the  duke  of  Portland  and  lord  North  to  lay  befdre  him 
a  sketch  of  their  proposed  arrangements ;  but  nothing  conclusive  having 
been  determined,  Mr.  Coke,  on  the  24th,  made  the  promised  motion,  in 
the  discussion  of  which  there  was  a  considerable  degree  of  personal  in- 
vective.    The  opposite  party,  comprehending  several  independent  coun- 
try gentlemen,  attacked  the  aoalition.     One  gentleman  proposed  to  add 
to  the  address,  the  exclusion  of  all  those  who  had  been  comprised  in 
Mr.  Fox^s  motion  in  the  former  year,  declaring  the  incapacity^  of  his  pre- 
sent associates;  ''that  bis  majesty  should  please  not  to  nominate  or 
appoint  any  person  or  persons  to  fill  up  the  vacant  departments,  who  by 
their  mismanagement  of  public  affairs^  and  want  of  Joreaight  and  ahiUUeSy 
when  they  were  in  office^  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  pto^eJ***    The  coa- 
lition retorted  these  sarcaMic  attacks,  by  repeating  the  vote  of  censure 
on  the  late  ministry ;  they  also  revived  the  charges  against  secfet  adviseni ' 
of  the  crown.     To  these  Mr.  Fox  imputed  the  delay  in  forming  the  new 
administration ;  and  became  so  pointedly  personal,  as  to  call  up  Mr.  Jen- 
kinson,  who  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  in  conference  with  the  king 
more  than  once :  as  a  privy-coonsellor,  he  was  bound  to  give  his  advice 
when  asked ;  he  had  done  so  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  but  never  had 
obtruded  his  counsel.     The  proposed  addrese  was  carried ;  and  his  ma- 
jesty answered,  that  his  earnest  desire  was  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  his  faithful  commons.     On  the  31st  of 
March,  Mr.  Pitt  informed  the  house  that  he  had  that  day  resigned  his 
office  9  but  no  new  minister  having  been  appointed,  the  coalition  pro- 
posed fresh  motions  in  order  to  hasten  tiie  compWion  of  the  arrange- 
ments. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  a  new  administration  was  announced,  of  which 
the  following  were  the  principal  members :  the  duke  of  Portland  was  first 
commissioner  of  the  treasury ;  lord  North,  secretary  of  state  for  the  home 
department;  Mr.  Fox,  secretary  for  the  foreigQ;  lord  John  Cavendish, 
chancellor  of  the  excheqij^er  \  lord  viscount  Keppel,  first  eommissioner  of 
the  admin^ty  \  lord  viscount  Stormont,  president  of  the  council ;  the  eari 
of  Carlisle,  privy-seal :  the  great  seal  was  put  into  commission,  the  first  in 
the  nomination  being  lord  Loughborough ;  the  earl  of  Hertford  was  ap- 
pointed chamberlain,  and  the  earl  of  Dartmouth  steward  of  the  honaehold ; 
lord  viscount  Townshend  was  made  master-general  of  the  ordnance ;  Mr. 
Burke,  paymaster-general ;  Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  treasurer  of  the 

*  The  words  inserted  in  italics  are  extrtcted  from  a  notion  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  178% 
agaiiMt  knrd  North  and  colleagues. 
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Bavy ;  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  secretary  of  war ;  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Lee  had 
the  offices  of  attorney  and  solicitor-general ;  and  the  earl  of  Northington 
^was  appointed  to  the  lord -lieutenancy  of  Ireland. 

The  first  business  that  engaged  the  attention  of  the  new  ministers  whs 
f  to  open  a  commerce  witii  North  America.    By  the  prohibitory  acts  which 

revolt,  ^  \^ 

^vaiUng'^Jpinion 
in^^aiyCnt,  that  tfaoJ^cfsjK^ftf^^rtually  repealed  by  ONMirt^owled^' 
mentor  the  independence  oTthe  United  States;  nevertheless  in  their 
new  character  they  became  subject  to  other  restrictions  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  relax  and  modify.  A  bill  for  this  purpose  had  been  brought 
into  the  house  of  commons  by  the  late  ministry,  but  during  the  great 
Tariety  of  discussions  which  it  underwent,  difficulties  of  such  a  compli- 
cated and  imp<Nrtant  nature  had  arisen,  that  it  never  got  through  the  com- 
mittee. In  the  mean  time,  no  regulations  whatever  having  been  stipu- 
lated by  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  were 
Bufiering  very  materially ;  for  not  only  a  great  number  of  vessels  richly 
freighted  for  America,  were  detained  in  the  harbour,  but  there  was  a 
considerable  danger  of  having  the  market  pre-occupied  by  our  rivals. 
In  this  emergency,  the  new  ministers  thought  it  most  adviseable  to  drop 
the  whole  bill  for  the  present,  and  to  pass  two  short  laws,  one  to  repeal 
all  the  prohibitory  abts,  the  other  to  remove  the  necessity  of  re<)uiring 
manifests  or  other  documents,  .and  to  lodge  in  the  king  and  council,  for 
a  limited  time,  a  power  to  make  such  regulations  as  might  be  expedient. 
On  the  7th  of  May,  Mr.  William  Pitt  made  a  motion  respecting  the 
reform  of  parliamentary  representation  ;  the  mode  intended  last  year  of 
examiaing  the  subject  by  a  committee  was  accounted  too  general,  he 
therefore  designed  to  bring  forward  specific  propositions.  The  object 
of  the  first  was  to  prevent  bribery  at  elections,  the  second  proposed  to 
disfranchise  a  borough  which  should  be  convicted  of  gross  corruption ; 
but  that  the  minority  of  voters  should  be  entitled  to  a  vote  for  the  county 
in  whicfa  such  boroughs  should  be  situated  ;  his  third  proposition  was, 
tliat  en  angmeotation  of  the  knights  of  shires,  and  representatives  of  the 
metropolis,  should  be  added  to  the  state  of  the  representation.  He  left 
the  number,  for  future  discussion,  but  said  he  should  recommend  one 
luindred.  The  argument^  both  t&r  and  against  a  paHiamentary  reform 
were  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  session,  but  the  supportPr<« 
constituted  a  smaller  proportion :  the  majority  against  the  reform  were 
two  hundred  and  ninety-three  to  one  hundred  and  forty-nine.  On  the 
eighth  of  June,  the  duke  of  Richmond  introduced  a  motion  respecting 
the  great  seal  being  put  into  commission.  The  appointment  of  judge^^ 
(he  alleged)  commissioners,  with  large  salaries  and  perquisites  dopcndent 
on  the  will  of  the  crown,  tended  to  invalidate  acts  for  securing  the  indr- 
pendency  of  the  judicative  officers:  to  ensure  this  great  object  it  «a^ 
necessary,  he  contended,  first,  that  the  tenure  of  their  offices  should  W- 
certain ;  secondly,  that  the  amount  of  their  salaries  should  be  asicertained, 
and  Uiits  the  temptations  arising  from  fear  of  removal,  or  hopes  of  grcaitf  r 
gain,  would  be  prevented.  His  grace  by  a  metaphysical  disqulsitioii  t  ^ 
the  nature  of  the  passions,  showed  that  hope  and  fear  were  such  power- 
ful  affections,  as  often  to  overcome  justice  and  rectitude :  and  haviiii; 
argued  in  support  of  his  motion  concerning  the  sreat  seal,  he  proceeded 
to  some  general  observations  on  the  incompatibility  of  the  situation  of  .4 
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judge  and  a  statesman,  and  endeavoured  to  support  his  reasonings  by 
the  authority  of  writers  on  political  government.  From  his  arguments 
and  authorities  he  inferred,  that  neither  the  lords  chief-justices,  nor  lords- 
chancellors,  ought  to  sit  in  the  bouse  of  peers.  Lord  lioughborough 
replied  to  his  grace  in  a  speech  which  was  esteemed,  equal  to  any  that 
ever  was  delivered,  even  by  its  author  himself.  The  motion,  he  argued, 
proceeded  on  a  visionary  speculation,  the  mover  had  stated  no  actual 
grievance ;  but  had  proposed  redress.  The  best  and  only  test  of  poli- 
tical truth  was  experience ;  the  practice  had  often  obtained  of  putting 
the  seals  into  commission  ;  the  judges  had  long  sitten  in  parliament,  no 
evil  or  inconvenience  had  been  experienced  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice from  their  voice  in  the  legislature,  and  most  important  benefit  had 
accrued  to  parliament  frem  their  legal  and  judicial  ability  and  knowledge. 
These  were  strong  and  striking  facts  not  to  be  controverted  by  vague 
observations  on  the  nature  of  hope  and  fear ;  such  disquisitions  belonged 
to  the  schools ;  legislatures  rarely  or  never  adopted  them,  but  contented 
themselves  witfi  the  application  of  law  to  any  ill  habit  of  the  mind,  as  it 
became  predominant,  and  inconvenient  to  the  just  and  rational  ends  of 
government.  A  theory,  professing  to  have  for  its  object  a  practical  cor- 
rective and  improvement,  should  shdw  what  is  ieimiss,  and  point  out  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  reformed :  on  these  grounds  the  motion  was 
rejected.  During  this  session  a  bill  passed  both  houses  for  removing 
and  preventing  all  doubts  which  had  arisen  or  might  arise  concerning  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  parliament  and  courts  of  Ireland  in  matters  of  le- 
gislation and  judicature;  and  for  preventing  any  writ  of  error  or  appeal 
from  any  of  his  majesty's  courts  in  the  sister  kingdom  from  being  re- 
ceived, heard,  and  adjudged,  in  any  of  his  majesty's  tribimals  in  Britain. 
Before  the  judicial- and  legislative  independence  of  Ireland  had  been  re- 
cognised, it  was  usual  to  remove  causes  by  a  writ  of  error  from  the  Irish 
courts  to  the  British.  An  appeal  of  this  sort  was  before  the  court  of 
king's  bench  when  the  last  settlement  was  made ;  the  chief-justice  con- 
sidering it  necessary  to  proceed  with  pending  suits,  had  given  a  judg- 
ment :  this  procedure,  though  unavoidable  on  the  part  of  his  lordship, 
had  excited  violent  clamours  in  Ireland.  To  pacify  these  they  proposed 
the  present  bill,  though  really  implied  in  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
former  year.  A  variety  of  economical  regulations. took  place,  more  nu- 
merous than  important.  The  objects,  indeed,  were  the  minute  depart- 
ments of  public  offices,  such  as  salaries  of  clerks  and  their  deputies,  but 
no  plan  was  proposed  for  diminishing  the  momentous  departdaents  of 
national  ejcpense. 

George,  prince  of  Wales,  had  now  reached  the  yeara  of  nianhood ; 
and  his  age  and  dignified  rank  called  for  a  separate  establishment,  as  a 
measure  agreeable  to  the  uniform  practice  respecting  the  heir  of  the 
crown,  while  his  personal  character,  his  talents  and  accomplishments) 
rendered  it  additionally  desirable  that  he  should  be  placed  in  a  situation 
in  which  he  could  more  folly  exhibit  the  elegance  of  his  taste,  the  digni- 
fied and  engaging  gracefulness  of  his  manners,  the  beneficent  generosity 
of  his  disposition,  his  liberal  patronage  of  merit,  i&d  his  many  other 
princely  virtues.  His. highness  in  his  early  youth  had  attended  little  to 
party  distinction,  but  gay  and  animated,  intelligent,  erudite,  and  refined, 
he  had  sought  pleasure  and  wit,  information,  ability,  and  taste,  wherever 
they  were  to  be  found.    Be  was  particularly  captivated  by  the  opeBi 
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liberal,  and  impretsiTe  maoners,  and  the  social  qaalities  of  Mr.  Cbarles 
Fox,  while  he  admired  the  unaasumitig  greatness  of  bis  character.  The 
habits  of  that  gentleman  were  also  peculiar] j  attractive  to  youth  ;  be  was 
no  austere  ascetic,  he  was  pleasurable  and  gay ;  in  point  of  frolic  and 
indulgence,  at  thirty,  stich  a  companion  as  suited  the  ideas  of  eighteen. 
Through  Mr.  Fox,  his  highness  came  to  associate  often  with  the  wit  of 
a  Hare  and  a  Sheridan,  and  sometimes  with  the  wisdom  of  a  Burke. 
The  party  now  in  power  was  considered  as  most  agreeable  to  his  high- 
ness ;  but  the  proposal  for  the  establisbment  was  received  with  nnanimity 
by  all.  It  was  found,  on  considering  the  royal  message,  that  his  majesty 
required  only  a  temporaiy  aid  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  for  the  equipment 
of  the  prince,  and  that  he  meant  to  settle  fi(iy  thousand  a  year  on  his 
highness  from  the  civil  list.  The  sum  desired  was  immediately  voted, 
and  an  address  of  thanks  presented  to  his  majesty. 

Indian  affairs  continued  this  year  to  occupy  the  unremitting  attention 
of  the  two  committees ;  but  from  the  unsettled  state  of  government, 
during  a  considerable  part  of  the  session,  no  important  Measures  were 
adopted  either  for  redressing  the  grievances,  or  investigating  the  delin- 
quency stated  in  the  reports,  or  forming  systems  for  the  future  regulation 
of  Indian  affairs.  Mr.  Dundas  having  in  the  secret  committee,  investi- 
gated an  immense  mass  of  evidence,  oral  and  written,  in  April  17S2,  ex- 
hibited a  clear  and  connected  detail  of  the  state  and  tlie  history  of  India, 
from  the  establishment  of  the  new  system  of  1T73 ;  the  real  interests  of 
the  company,  the  general  laws  and  successive  special  directions  trans- 
mitted to  the  company's  servants  for  the  preservation  and  promotion  of 
those  interests ;  the  actual  conduct  of  the  principal  servants  and  their  sub- 
ordinate agents,  anci  the  existing  situation  of  those  settlements.  From 
these  multiform,  numerous,  and  complicated  materials,  the  energetic  and 
simplifying  mind  of  Mr.  Dundas  educed  the  general  principles  in  two 
great  propositions.  There  was  very  gross  mismanagement,  which  it  be- 
came the  deliberative  wisdom  of  the  legislature  to  correct,  and  also  to  de- 
vise means  of  improving  the  resources  to  the  highest  advantage^  There 
was  likewise  an  appearance  of  misconduct  and  misdemeanors,  which  it 
behoved  judicial  inquiry  to  examine.  For  these  purposes  he  proposed 
that  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  should  sit  upon  the  afiairs  of  India. 
The  two  principal  objects  of  inquisitorial  procedure,  stated  by  Mr.  Duo- 
das,  were  sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  governor  of  Madras,  and  Warren  Hast- 
ings, esq.  governor-general  of  Bengal.  Having  in  a  variety  of  proposi- 
tions drawn  the  outline  of  Mr.  Hastings's  alleged  conduct,  he  mo^rad  a 
severe  censure  on  the  proceedings  of  the  governor-general,  and  his  co- 
adjutor in  council  Mr.  Hornsby ;  and  a  declaration  that  it  was  the  dntjr 
of  the  directors  to  recall  them  from  India.*^  He  also  moved  a  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties  against  sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  on  various  charges  of 
peculation,  corruption,  and  disobedience  of  the  company's  orders ;  viola- 
tion of  treaties,  assumption  of  ujidoe  powers,  and  deterioration  of  the 
company's  interest  for  his  own  private  emolument,  and  that  of  his  aoder- 
lings :  be  moreover  charged  that  officer  with  having  bestowed  iniquttoiu 
grants  on  the  nabob  of  Arcot ;  by  injustice  and  faithlessness  provoked, 
for  his  own  avaricious  purposes,  the  enmity  of  the  Nizam,  and  thereby 


■ 

*  ^^5  dnvetors  passed  a  resohition  for  the  recill,  which  v»  sfUrwards  over- 
luraed  by  the  court  of  proprietors. 
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dangered  the  possessions  of  the  company.  As  it  was  just  and  necessary 
that,  before  the  bill  should  be  passed,  the  accused  should  be  heard  in  his 
own  defence,  and  the  subject  was  very  extensive  and  intricate,  by  the 
prorogation  of  parliament,  in  July,  it  was  necessarily  postponed  to  the 
following  session.  So  much  of  the  session  of  1783  was  consumed  in 
the  debates  between  the  parties,  that  it  was  late  before  sir  Thomas  Rum- 
bold  occupied  a  great  share  o(  their  attention.  Mr.  Pundas  persevered 
in  supporting  the  charges  against  Rumbold,  and  controverting  his  de- 
fence. But  towards  the  close  of  the  session,  the  committee  of  the  house 
was  so  thinly  attended,  and  appeared  ^o  little  concerned  to  ascertain'  tha 
merits  of  the  case,  that  the  prosecutor  deemed  farther  procedure  hope- 
less, and  agreed  to  a  motion  for  postponing  the  consideration  to  a  period 
when  he  knew  parliament  would  not  be  sitting;  and  thus  virtually  aban- 
doned the  charge.  In  this  session  he  proceeded  to  his  second  great  ob- 
ject of  more  permanent  consequence  the  formation  of  a  plan  for  the  bet- 
ter management  of  the  government  in  India,  and  brought  in  a  bill  for  the 
purpose.  The  principal  objects  of  this  proposition  were,  to  invest  the 
governor-general  with  a  discretionary  pdwer  to  act  against  the  will  of  the 
council,  whenever  he  should  think  it  necessary  for  the  public  good  ;  to 
allow  the  subordinate  governors  a  negative  on  every  proposition,  till  the 
determination  of  the  supreme  council  should  be  known  ;  to  secure  to  the 
zemindars  or  landholders  of  Hindostan,  a  permanent  interest  in  their  re- 
spective tenures ;  to  cause  the  debts  of  the  rajah  of  Tanjore  and  of  th« 
nabob  of  Arcot  to  be  carefully  examined ;  to  put  an  end  to  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  latter,  and  the  corrupt  practices  of  his  creditors,  by  securing 
to  the  rajah  the  full  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his  kingdom ;  lastly, 
to  recall  governor  Hastings,  prevent  the  court  of  proprietors  from  a^^ting 
in  opposition  to  the  sense  of  parliament,  an^  to  nominate  a  new  governor- 
general.  For  this  important  office  Mr.  Dundas  recommended  the  earl 
Comwallis.  Ministers  intimated  their  disapprobation  of  some  parts  of 
this  scheme,  and  also  declared  an  intention  of  proposing  a  plan  early  in 
the  following  session ;  wherefore  Mr.  Dundas  did  not  urge  his  bill. 

The  consideration  of  Indian  aifair9  first  afforded  to  Mr.  Dundas  an 
opportunity  of  completely  exhibiting  the  powers  and  habits  which  com- 
bine to  render  him  at  once  great  and  beneficial.  During  the  adminis- 
tration of  lord  North,  his  abilities  were  but  imperfectly  known,  because 
occasion  had  admitted  of*  only  partial  exertion.  He  was  distinguished 
as  a  clear,  direct,  and  forcible  rcasoncr ;  hut  he  bad  not  yet  shown  his 
abilities  as  a  statesman.  In  the  Indian  inquiry,  he  manifested  the  most 
patient,  constant,  and  active  industry  to  investigate :  penetrating  acute- 
ness  to  discover  the  nature  and  situation  of  afiairs ;  enlarged  views  to 
comprehend  their  tendency ;  fertile  and  energetic  invention  to  devise  re- 
gulations both  for  correction  and  improvement.  Mr.  Dundas,  indeed, 
when  in  opposition  to  ministers  whose  means  of  procuring  their  offices 
he  did  not  approve,  was  far  from  considering  invectives  against  adminis- 
tration as  the  chief  business  of  a  member  of  parliament.  He  planned 
and  proposed  himself,  much  oftener  than  he  censured  the  propositions 
and  schemes  of  others. 

The  supplies  of  this  year  having  been  voted  before  the  redaction  of  the 
army,  were  nearly  the  same  as.  in  the  former  year ;  twelve  millions  were 
raised  hy  a  loan,  the  terms  of  which  were  severely  censured  by  opposition, 
and  defended  by  ministera  on  the  ground  of  necessity.  .  The  new  taxes 
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were  additiooal  duties  on  billa  of  exchange,  probates  of  wills,  and  le| 
cies  on  bonds  and  law  proceedings)  and  on  stage  coaches  and  diligenca 
also  new  imposts  on  certificates  of  marriages,  births,  and  christen iod 
licenses  for  vending  medicines,  waggons  and  other  commercial  and  a^ 
cultural  carriages,  on  turnpike  road  and  inclosure  bills,  on  agree nifn{ 
and  awards.  The  roost  important  in  its  effects  upon  public  opinion,  a^ 
the  popularity  of  ministers,  was  the  receipt  tax.  This  duty  was  peiiedf 
agreeable  to  the  principles  of  revenue,  as  it  levied  money  in  proportion 
founded  on  the  extent,  of  pecuniary  transactions,  by  which  it  was  to  i 
presumed,  the  parties,  if  they  acted  judiciously,  were  deriving  a  bend 
which  could  afford  the  respective  rates.  It  was  approved  by  able  an< 
candid  financiers  of  all  parties,  both  in  and  out -of  parliament :  yet  apply 
ing  to  transfers  and  other  mercantile  concerns  that  were  recurring  everi 
day,  hour,  and  .minute,  contravening  former  habits  and  constant  practice 
it  was  infinitely  more  disrelished  by  the  people,  than  a  partial,  oppressive 
and  exorbitant  impost,  that  would  have,  been  raised  at  stated  aind  diatan 
periods,  and  thus  not  perpetually  press  itself  on  the  recollection  aoc 
senses. 

A  session  much  more  remarkable  for  debate  than  enactment,  was  ter 
minated  on  the  16th  of  July,  by  a  speech  shorter  and  more  general  thai 
usuah  The  compli^ted  discussions  between  -the  late  belHgerent  pow- 
ers had  prevented  the  definitive  terms  of  peace  from  being  finally  settled : 
but  his  majesty  had  no  doubt  of  their  speedy  conclusion.  The  afl&urs  of 
the  East  Indies  would  require  their  early  meeting  in  the  following  sea- 
son. Meanwhile  the  king  recommended  to  them  to  emploj  their  in- 
fiuence  in  their  respective  districts  in  promoting  a  spirit  of  industry, 
regularity,  and  order,  as  the  true  sources  of  revenud  and  power  to  the 
nation. 

The  events  of  Britain  either  foreign  or  domestic,  during  the  recess  ot 
1783^  were  of  little  importance  compared  with  those  which  the  history 
has  presented  in  recording  the  struggles  of  an  arduous  contest ;  the  ener- 
gy of  war  had  ceased,  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  peace  were  not  be* 
gun.  The  nation  in  the  interval  of  action,  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of 
languor,  from  which  it  could  be  roused  only  by  very  strong  stimulatives. 
Trade  was  stagnant,  taxes  compared  with  the  supposed  resources  of  the 
country,  enormous  ;  the  national  debt  doubled  in  eight  years,  appeared 
overwhelming.  Depression  of  situation  and  spirits,  reciprocally  increas- 
ed each  other,  by  action  and  reaction ;  distress  encouraged  de^K>nden- 
cy,  despondency  precluded  exertion  and  enterpnse,  the  only  effectua] 
means  of  alleviating  and  removing  distress.  Occupied  chiefly  by  party 
contention,  the  legislature  had,  in  the  late  session,  devised  no  effidctuaJ 
means  for  the  improvement  of  the  peace :  the  present  adoiiiuatration» 
however  able  many  of  its  members  actually  were,  did  not  possess  the 
confidence  of  tlie  majority  of  the  people  ;  and  extrication  from  roelan* 
chqly  circumstances  was  not  expected  from  their  counsels.  To  these 
political  causes  of  gloomy  retrospect  and  forebodings,  the  present,  Uioogh 
temporary,  pleasure  of  scarcity  added  its  distresses.  The  crops  of  17S2 
had  been  extremely  deficient  in  all  parts  of  these  realms,  and  having  been 
also  unproductive  on  the  continent,  had  much  diminiahed  the  osnal 
sources  of  importation.  The  wants  of  the  poor  concurring  with  so  many 
other  incentives  to  discontent  produced  gr^at  distnrtmnces  iwd  riots  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.    In  several  places,  espsciallx  ponlsnical 
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<iistrict8  of  Scotland,  enthusiasm  contributed  its  share  to  the  disorders. 
The  anti-popish  societies  still  continued  to  exist  among  tlie  very  lowest 
orders ;  in  the  abhorrence  of  the  Romish  church  great  numbers  of  me- 
chanics and  manufacturing  journeymen  avowed  their  displeasure  against 
that  govern meiit  by  which  they  afiirmed  popery  to  be  impiously  protected. 
They  insulted  and  outraged  the  magistracy,  attacked  the  military,  and 
even  killed  several  soldiers.  Their  zeal  becoming  more  eccentric  and  ex- 
travagant, they  branched  out  into  various  sects,  which,  whatever  might 
be  the  peculiar  chimeras  of  their  phrensy,  concurred  in  disavowing  alle- 
giance, every  moral  obligation  and  duty,  if  they  conceived  them  to  inter- 
fere with  their  theological  notions.*  One  sentiment  they  appeared  to 
have  borrowed  from  the  fifth  monarchy  men  of  Cromwellian  celebrity, 
that  all  things  are  lawful  unlo  the  aainta.  A  relaxation  of  order  manifest- 
ed itself' in  a  variety  of  crimes,  especially  around  the  metropolis.  Theft 
and  forgery  were  extremely  fi'equent,  robbery  became  more  daring  and 
atrocious,  murder  and  barbarity,  formerly  so  rare  among  English  depre- 
dators, now  abounded  ;  the  increase  of  depravity  was  great  and  alarm- 
ing. 

The  national  and  public  acts  of  the  country  at  this  season,  were  chiefly 
the  evacuation  of  America  on  the  3d  of  September  ;  and  the  prelimina- 
ries between  Britain  and  the  states- general  were  also  subscribed  the  same 
day.  Tliis  year  a  comrnotion  in  a  distant  state  produced  a  considerable 
accession  of  arts  and  industry  to  his  majesty's  dominions  ;  certain  altera- 
tions having  been  proposed  in  the  constitution  of  the  illustrious,  though 
small  republic  of  Geneva,  a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  were  so^ 
averse  to  the  changes,  that  they  determined  to  emigrate,  and  appointed 
commissioners  to  collect  information  concerning  asylums  wherein  they 
might  enjoy  the  greatest  security,  and  be  able  to  improve  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage their  resources  of  property  and  character.  In  the  beginning  of 
1783  these  commissioners  arrived  in  Dublin,  snd  were  received  with  af- 
fectionate kindness  by  the  hospitable  and  generoua  Irish.  The  delegates 
of  the  volunteer  corps  of  the  province  of  Leinster  unanimously  resolved, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Geneva,  who  sought  refuge  from  oppression  and 
tyranny,  deserved  the  highest  commendation ;  and  that  such  of  them  as 
established  themselves  in  that  country  should  always  receive  the  warmest 
support.  The  commissioners  applied  to  government  for  its  sanction  to 
the  desired  settlement ;  and  the  lord-lieutenant  was  empowered  by  his 
majesty  to  signify  not  only  his  royal  approbation  and  assurance  of  pro- 
tection and  regard,  and  the  enjoyment  of  such  privileges  as  would  con- 
tribute to  their  w^lfhre  and  prosperity ;  but  to  promise  also  pecuniary  as- 
sistance to  enable  them  to  execute  the  projected  emigration  and  estab- 
lishment. Their  commissioners  were  requested  to  detail  the  privileges 
and  regulations  which  they  wished  to  be  granted  to  their  intended  place 
of  residence ;  and  were  told,  that  aAer  being  approved  by  his  majesty's 
law  servants,  they  should  be  extended  into  a  charter.  It  was  recommend- 
ed to  the  commissioners  to  examine,  with  all  expedition,  a  situation  for 
their  new  town ;  and  further  to  establish  in  it  an  academy  on  the  princi« 

*  The  reader  will  find  in  the  GentlemAn'i  Maraslne/aml  other  periodical  wdrka 
for  the  year  17S3«  details  and  documents  which  liiHy  authenticate  ami  support 
this  general  account ;  especially  Gentleman's  Msj^zine,  p'  249  and  340 ;  London 
Magazine,  p.  88 ;  and  Morning  Chronicle,  repeatedly,  under  the  signature  of  a 
Scotch  Highlander. 
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pie  of  those  of  Geneva,  through  which  the  youth  of  all  countries  in  Eu- 
rope had  derived  such  important  benefit.  The  commissioners  chose  the 
county  of  Waterford  as  the  scene  of  the  proposed  colony.  Of  these  gen- 
tlenaen,  the  most  active  was  Mr.  D^Ivemois,  since  so  well  known  in  po- 
litical literature,  by  the  title  of  sir  Francis  D'lvemois. 

While  on  the  northern  confines  of  the  Alps,  the  dissensions  of  man 
were  producing  political  separation ;  in  that  delightful  country,  which 
stretches  from  their  southern  frontiers,  the  discord  of  the  elements  caus- 
ed a  most  tremendous  natural  convulsion.    The  portion  of  Italy  which, 
from  being  a  principal  scene  of  Grecian  colonies,  was  anciently  known 
by  the  name  of  Grecia  Magna ;  and  in  modern  times  bears  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Two  Calabrias,  suffered  a  succession  of  earthquakes, 
the  longest,  most  dreadful  and  destructive  to  the  face  of  the  country, 
and  to  mankind,  that  was  ever  experienced  in  those  regions.     The  firet 
shock  happened  about  noon  on  the  5th  of  February  1763,  and  was  of  all 
the  most  fatal ;  it  came  on  suddenly,  without  any  of  the  usual  indications; 
it  was  about  the  Italian  time  of  dinner,  when  the  people  were  in  their 
houses  ;  but  beyond  all,  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  that  shock  was  verti- 
cal, rising  suddenly  upwards  from  its  foundations,  and  as  suddenly  sink- 
ing again.     By  this  fatal  motion  the  greatest  buildings,  villages,  towns, 
and  entire  cities  were  instantaneously  involved  in  one  common  destruc- 
tion ;  nothing  remaining  to  be  seen  but  vast  heaps  of  undistinguishable 
ruins,  without  any  traces  of  streets  or  houses.     One  of  the  towns  and  ci- 
ties where  the  greatest  devastation  took  place  was  Oasal  Nuova,  in  which 
the  princess  Gerase  Grimaldi,  with  more  than  four  thousand  of  her  sub- 
jects perished  in  the  same  instant.     At  Baguara,  above  three  thousand 
of  the  inhabitants  were  lost,  Radicina  and  Palma  counted  their  loss  at 
above  three  thousand  each :  Terra  Nuova  at  about  fourteen  hundred ; 
and  Semina  at  still  more.     The  greater  mischief  was  in  Calabria  Ultra, 
the  extreme  province  of  Italy  next  to  Sicily.     The  inhabitants  of  Scylla 
sought  refuge  on  the  celebrated  rock  from  its  vicinity  to  which  the  town 
was  denominated ;  and  following  the  example  of  their  prince,*  descend- 
ed to  a  httle  harbour  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  getting  into  boats  or 
stretched  upon  the  shore,  they  thought  themselves  free  from  danger. 
But  in  the  course  of  the  night,  a  stupendous  wave,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  driven  furiously  over  land,  upon  its  return  swept  away  the  unfortu- 
nate prince,  with  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy- three  of  his 
subjects.     The  northeast  angle  of  Sicily,  including  the  city  of  Messina, 
were  likewise  in  a  considerable  degree  victims  of  that  shock.     But  the 
greatest  violence  of  its  exertion,  and  its  most  dreadful  effects,  were  in 
the  plain  on  the  western  side  of  the  Appennines ;  mountains  were  rent. 
valleys  closed ;  the  hills  that  formed  them  being  thrown  from  their  place.««, 
and  meeting  their  opposites  in  the  centre,  the  course  of  rivers  was  neces- 
sarily changed,  or  the  waters  being  entirely  dammed  up,  they  were  turn- 
ed into  great  and  increasing  lakes.  | 

*  Many  of  the  barons  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  have  the  title  of  princes. 

f  The  whole  of  the  mortality,  according  to  the  returns  made  to  the  secretary 
lof  state's  odiee  in  Naples,  amounted  to  33,567.  These  returns,  drawn  up  in  the 
confusion  and  misery  that  prevailed,  could  not  be  accurate ;  and  it  was  supposed 
by  the  best  judges,  that  toe  real  loss,  including  strang^ers,  amounted  at  least  to 
40,000.  These  estimates  only  take  in  immediate  victims  to  the  earthauakes  ; 
those  who  perished  through  want,  diteases,  anguish,  and  every  species  or  snbsc. 
quest  distress  not  beuig  included. . 
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The  earth  ia  all  that  part  of  Italy  continued  for  many  weeks  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  tremor ;  and  several  shocks  with  difierent  degrees  of  vio- 
lence, were  every  day  felt,  so  that  the  unhappy  people,  already  worn 
down  with  calamity  and  grief,  through  the  loss  of  their  property  and  of 
their  dearest  relations,  were  stHl  kept  in  a  continual  state  of  apprehension 
and  terror.  The  king  and  government  of  Naples  employed  every  pos- 
sible means  for  both  aiSbrding  immediate  relief  to  the  sufferers,  and  as- 
sistance towards  thetr  recovery  from  the  loss  of  th^ir  property.  The 
archbishop  of  Reggio  particularly  distinguished  himself  for  benev4)lenc6 
and  chanty.  He  disposed  of  his  own  furniture,  equipages,  and  most 
productive  moveables,  and  employed  all  the  money  he  could  raise  to  al- 
leviate the  distresses  of  his  flocks.  Having  exhausted  his  pecuniary 
resources,  lie  still,  by  infusing  the  cordiaLbatm  of  sympathy,  allayed 
those  miseries  which  he  could  not  remove.  This  truly  christian  pastor 
is  not  unwprthy  of  being  ranked  with  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Marseilles, 
as  one  of  the  numberless  instances  of  the  beneficent  purposes  to  which 
recently  reproached  hierarchs  applied  their  possessions. 
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CoDStituents  ftBtl  •Crenglh  of  the  coalition  ministiy. — Combines  gonitis,  political 
experience,  and  ariatocratical  influence.— Meetinjs^  of  parUainent.*-Hi«  mi^}ec- 
ty's  speech — recommends  to  their  consideration  British  India— commerce  and 
revenue. — tfr.  Fox'»  East  India  bitl— object,  to  vest  the  whole  affairs  of  the 
oompany  in  certain  commissioners  to  be  appointed  bf  parliament,  and  admi 
nlster  commercial  as  well  as  territorial  coneerns.— Arguments  for  the  bilk — 
The  company  is  in  a  state  of  .bankruptcy,  and  unfit  to  manage  its  own  affairs. 
-—The  enormous  abuses  of  its  servants,  and  the  distresses  of  India*-— The  bill 
opposed  by  Mr  Pitt— Arguments  a^piinst  the  bill,  that  it  is  an  infringement  of 
chartered  rights,  without  the  justification  of  necesnty — and  the  fbrmation  of 
an  influence  dependent  on  the  present  ministers-^by  Ifr.  Dundas— he  charges 
Mr.  Fox  with  aspiring  at  perpetual  dictator8hip;->-Burke's  celebrated  speech 
on  the  extent  and  bounds  of  chailered  i^ights. — ^Allegations  against  Mr.  Has^ 
tin|^ — Petitions  of  the  India  company. — Bill  passes  the  commons  by  a  great 
majority. — Other  corporate  bodies  petition  against  the  violation  of  a  charter. — 
Bill  becomes  obnoxious  to  the  public  — IBTiU  rejected  by  the  lords  — Causes  as- 
signed by  ministry  for  the  rejection  of  the  bill. — Alleged  to  be  disagreeable  to 
bis  majesty.-— Reported  interference  through  earl  Temple  canvassed  in  the 
hottse  of  commons.— Ministers  dismissed  their  offices. — Character  of  Mr.  Fox's 
Kast  India  bill — whether  right  or  wrong,  decisive  and  efficient — thoroughly 
adapted  to  its  end,  whether  good  or  bad — tended  to  secure  Mr  Fox's  continu- 
ance in  power,  however  that  power  might  be  used.— General  outcry  against 
Mr.  Fox.-^Tmpartisl  estimate  of  this  political  scheme.— Mr.  William  Pitt  prime 
minister,  with  a  minority  in  tha  house  of  commons. — Unpopularity  uf  Mr.  Fox 
and  the  coalition. party. — Mr  Pitt's  East  India  bill^rejected. — Question  on  dic- 
tation to  the  crown  by  the  commons  in  the  choice  of  a  minister- — Ring,  peers, 
and  the  public  favourable  to  Mr.  Pitt — Attempt  of  independent  gentlemen  to 
effect  an  accommodation  between  the  ministerial  and  opposition  party.— Meeting' 
for  that  purpose. — Correspondence  with  the  duke  of  Portland  and  Mr.  Pitt. — 
Design  proves  abortive — Display  of  Mr.  Pitt's  talents  and  character  in  renst- 
ing  such  a  confederacy  of  genius  and  power. — Public  estimation  of  the  con- 
tending leaders. — The  king  declares  his  intention  of  taking  the  sense  of  his 
people.— Dissolution  atid  character  of  this  parliament. 

The  season  now  approached  for  the  meeting  of  parliament :  in  the 
last  session  ministers  had  done.  little  more  than  procure  their  appoint- 
ments. They  had  proposed  no  important  schemes  of  policy  to  ascertaia 
their  collective  character:  the  public  might  conjecture  what  they  would 
be,  but  could  not  yet  know  what  they  were.  The  coalition  administra- 
lion,  it  was  obvious,  had  many  symptoms  of  strength  superior  to  that 
which  was  possessed  by  any  ministry  since  the  commencement  of  this 
reign.  It  combined  the  leading  members  of  both  parties  that  prevailed 
during  the  American  war ;  united  philosophy  and  genius  with  official  ex- 
perience :  and  to  consolidate  parts  formerly  heterogeneous  into  one  mass, 
a  great  weight  of  aristocratic  inBuence  was  superadded.  Lord  North  re- 
tained many  of  his  numerous  supporters :  Mr.  Fox  had  a  less  numeroas, 
Init  a  still  more  able  band  of  friends.  The  result  of  this  union  of  genius, 
experience,  rank,  and  property,  was  a  majority  seldom  seen  in  favour  of 
ministers  from  the  time  of  the  illmrtrious  Pitt,  The  friends  of  this  mi- 
nistry conceived  it  to  comprise  all  tliat  was  requisite  to  heal  the  wound** 
and  restore  the  prosperity  of  their  country.    Its  oppooentSi  from  the  cha- 
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racter  of  its  principal  members,  and  especially  its  acting  head,  equally 
expected  boldness,  decision,  and  efficacy ;  but  a  mischievous,  not  a  be- 
neficial efficacy.  They  conceived  the  leaders  of  the  two  component 
parties,  by  their  extraordinary  junction,  to  have  sacrificed  all  public  prin- 
ciple at  the  altar  of  ambition.  They  apprehended,  that  by  forcing  them- 
selves into  the  counsels  of  their  sovereign,  they  had  thereby  infringed  the 
kingly  prerogative,  and  in  it  the  British  constitution.  Having  so  inter- 
preted the  views  and  conduct  of  administration,  they  inferred,  that  their 
measures  would  be  directed  to  the  preservation  and  extension  of  their  own 
power,  instead  of  the  good  of  the  country. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  11th  of  November,  and  soon  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  considering  the  schemes  of  administration.  His  majesty's 
speech  was  short,  but  extremely  compiehensive ;  the  definitive  treaties 
of  peace  had  been  concluded  ;  the  important  and  extensive  inquiries  long 
carried  on  respecting  India  afiairs,  were  pursued  with  diligence,  and  the 
fruit  of  them  would  be  expected  in  the  provisions  of  parliamentary  wis- 
dom^  to  maintain  and  improve  the  valuable  advantages  which  we  derived 
from  our  oriental  possessions,  and  to  promote  and  secure  the  happiness 
of  the  native  inhabitants  of  those  provinces.  The  season  of  peace  would 
call  for  their  attention  to  every  possible  means  of  recruiting  the  strength 
of  the  nation,  afler  such  a  long  and  expensive  war.  One  of  the  first  ob- 
jects of  deliberation  was  the  security  and  increase  of  the  revenue  in  the 
manner  which  should  be  least  burthensome  to  the  subjects.  Dangerous 
frauds  had  prevailed,  and  daring  outrages  were  committed  respecting  the 
collection  of  the  pubtic  revenue :  and  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  such 
depredations,  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  adopt  new  provisions.  The  house 
of  commons  were  informed  of  the  reduction  of  all  the  establishments  as 
far  as  prudence  would  admit,  of  the  closing  expenses  requisite  at  such  a 
time,  and  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  national  credit. 

The  primary  importance  of  these  objects  was  undeniable ;  and  an  ad- 
dress consonant  to  the  speech  was  unanimously  passed  in  both  hotises. 
Mr.  Pitt  expressed  his  high  approbation  of  the  ends  proposed  by  govern- 
ment, though  he  made  some  animadversions  on  the  tardiness  of  minis- 
ters, in  not  having  been  farther  advanced  with  measures  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  momentous  purposes.  On  all  these  grand  subjects,  h» 
counselled  them  to  bring  forward  great,  efficient,  and  permanent  sys- 
tems ;  as  he  highly  applauded  the  ends  which  they  professed  to  seek,  he 
trusted  the  means  which  they  would  devise  would  be  equally  meritorious ; 
in  which  case,  they  should  nave  his  warmest  support.  Mr.  Fox,  im- 
pressed with  the  very  highest  idea  of  Mr.  Pitt's  talents,  declared,  nothing 
could  afford  him  more  satisfaction  as  a  minister,  or  proud  exultation  as 
a  man,  than  to  be  honoured  with  (he  praise  aad  support  of  Mr.  Pitt.^ 
He  expressed  very  high  approbation  o{  the  general  principles  which  he 
had  briefly  sketched  concerning  the  objects  of  their  intended  deliberation. 
He  acknowledged  that  India  affairs  could  ill  brook  dehiy  :  through  th« 
industry  and  ability  of  their  committee,  however,  the  time  which  they 
had  occupied  was  the  means  of  affording  parliament  the  most  accurate 
and  complete  information ;  so  that  no  assembly  could  be  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  subject  on  which  they  were  called  to  deliberate :  he  concluded 
with  announcing,  that,  on  the  16th  of  November,  he  should  propose  a 
phrn  for  the  government  of  India. 

•  PftrliAinentary  debaUs,  1783-4. 
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On  the  day  appointedf  Mr.  Fox  moved  the  house  for  leave  to  bring  m 
a  bill  for  vesting  the  afiairs  of  the  £ast  India  companj  in  the  hands  of 
certain  commiBsioners,  for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors  and  the*  public ; 
and  also  a  bill  for  the  better  government  of  the  territorial  possessions  aod 
dependencies  in  India.     In^the  former  of  these  propositions,  a  preand>le 
.  stated,  that  disorders  existed  aod  increased  in  the  management  of  the 
British  territorial  possessions,  revenues,  and  commerce,  in  the  East  In- 
dies ;  which  diminished  the  prosperity  of  the  natives,  impaired  and  threat- 
ened with  utter  ruin  the  valuable  interests  of  this  nation.     The  govern- 
ment of  the  present  directors  and  proprietors  was  to  be  suspended  ;  they 
were  to  be  deprived  of  the  whole  administration  of  their  territorial  and 
commercial  affairs  ;  of  their  books,  papers,  documents^  and  their  bouse 
in  Leadenhall-street.     The  total  direction  of  all  their  concerns,  mercai^ 
tile,  financial,  and  political,  was  henceforward  to  be  vested  in  sevea 
commissioners ;  namely,  William  eari  Fitzwilliam,  the  right  honoarable 
Frederick  Montague,  lord  George  viscount  Lewisham,  the  honoai able 
George  Augustus  North,  sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  wr  Henry  Fletcher,  and  Ro* 
bert  Gregory,  esq.     These  commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  for  the 
first  time  by  the  whole  legislature^  but  afterwards  by  the  crown :  they 
were  to  hold  their  offices  by  the  same  tenure  as  the  judges  bf  England, 
during  their  good  behaviour^  and  to  be  removed  only  by  address  from 
either  house  of  pariiament :  they  were  to  be  assisted  by  seven  directors  ; 
who  should  each  possess  at  least  two  thousand  poimds  India  stock,  and 
have  no  mercantile  concern  with  ^e  company.    The  first  seven  were 
named  in  the  bill :  vacancies  were  to  be  supplied  by  a  majority  of  the 
proprietors,  on  an  open  poll.     Any  or  aU  of  the  assisting  directors  might 
be  removed  by  five  of  the  commissioners ;  emd  thus  the  commissioners 
were  to  hold  the  supreme  direction  and  exclusive  patronage  of  all  India 
affairs.     In  the  exercise  of  this  immense  power,  they  were  revoked  to 
come  to  a  decision  upon  every  question  within  a  limited  time,  er  to  as* 
sign  a  specific  reason  for  their  delay.    They  must  submit,  once  in  erety 
six  months,  an  exact  state  of  their  accounts  and  establishments  to  both 
houses  of  parliament ;  they  were  never  to  vote  by  baUot,  and  most  enter 
upon  their  journals  the  reasons  of  their  vote.     Sueh  were  the  onthiiea  of 
this  celebrated  bill.    The  proposed  plan  appeared  to  combine  efficiency 
in  the  powers  intrusted,  openness  in  the  requhred  progress  of  its  exercise^ 
aud  responsibility  that  it  should  be  employed  for  the  intended  purposes. 
If,  therefore,  the  objects  were  beneficial  to  onr  Indian  interests  nod  to 
the  whole  British  empire,  and  the  persons  ebosen  were  completely  qua- 
lified for  executing  the  trust  reposed,  there  ean  be  no  doubt  that  theif 
powers  were  fully  sufficient     This  biU  for  the  general  management  of 
Indian  concerns,  was  accompanied  by  a  second  bUl,  the  profesrod  object 
of  which  was,  to  prevent  all  kinds  of  arbitrary  and  despotied  proceedmgs 
from  the  administration  of  the  territorial  possessions ;  it  defined  the  no- 
thority  of  the  governor-general,  suppressed  all  power  of  acting  independ* 
ently  of  his  council,  prescribed  the  delegation  of  any  trust,  and  declared 
every  existing  British  servant  in  India  incompetent  to  the  acquisition  or 
exchange  of  any  territory  in  behalf  of  the  company ;  to  the  concluBion  of 
any  treaty  of  partition ;  to  appoint  to  oflke  any  person  removed  for  mis* 
demeanour ;  to  lend  to  native  powers  the  (:ompany's  troops ;  aod  to  hire 
out  any  property  to  any  civil  officers  of  (be  company :  it  voided  aQ  moao* 
poHes,  and  declared  every  illegal  present  recoverable  by  any  person  for 
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his  own  sole  benefit    One  part  of  the  second  bill  pcdrtipularly  respected 
the  zemindars,  or  native  landholders,  secured  to  them  an  estate  of  inhe- 
ritance, without  an  alteration  of  rents ;  and  endeavoured  to  preclude  al) 
vexatious  and  usurious  claims ;  to  forbid  mortgages,  and  to  subject  all 
doubtful  demands  to  the  examination  and  censure  of  the  commissioners. 
It  prescribed  a  mode  for  terminating  the  disputes  between  the  nabob  of 
Arcot  and  the  rajah  of  Tanjore ;  and  disqualified  every  person  in  the 
service  of  the  company  from  sitting  in  the  house  of  commons  during  the 
continuance  of  his  employment,  and  for  a  certain  specified  term  ader 
his  dismission.    As  the  scheme  of  Mr*  Fox  proposed  to  take  away  from 
the  India  company  the  management  of  the  whole  and  every  part  of  their 
own  commercial  aflairs,  as  well  as  the  territorial  possessions,  its  author 
drew  his  arguments  to  support  ii  from  two  sources :  the  embarrassed 
state  of  the  company's  finances ;  the  durable  and  comprehensive  abuses 
which  had  prevailed  in  the  government  of  India.     The  distressed  situa* 
tion  of  the  company's  afiairs  he  endeavoured  to  prove  from  the  following 
circumstances :  they  had  applied  the  preceding  year  to  parliament  for 
pecuniary  assistance ;  they  bad  asked  leave  to  borrow  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  upon  bonds  ;  they  had  petitioned  for  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  exchequer  bills ;  and  for  the  suspension  of  a  demand  upon 
them,  on  the  part  of  government,  for  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds 
due  for  customs.    By  an  act  of  parliament,  the  directors  were  prohibited 
from  accepting  bills  beyond  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  drawn  in 
India ;  yet,  at  this  very  time,  bills  to  the  amount  of  more  than  two  mil- 
lions were  on  their  way  from  India  for  acceptance.     Their  actual  debt 
was  eleven  millions  two  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and  they  had  stock 
in  hand,  towards  paying  this  immense  inciimbrance,  only  to  the  amount 
of  about  three,  millions  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.    The  result  of  this 
comparison  was  a  balance  against  them  of  eight  millions ;  a  deficiency 
which  was  extremely  alarming,  when  compared  with  the  capital  of  the 
proprietors.    He  would  not  hesitate  to  deolare  the  company  actually  bank- 
rupt :  if  they  were  not  assbted,  thej  must  unavoidably  be  rtdned ;  and 
the  fall  of  a  body  of  merchants  so  extensive  in  their  concerns,  and  so  im- 
portant in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  must  necessarily  give  a  very  alarming 
blow*  to  our  national  credit.     Parliament  must  permit  the  acceptance  to 
be  made,  and  interfere  for  their  support ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  in  itself, 
and  unjust  to  the  nation,  for  legislature  to  grant  them  succour,  without 
taking  for  the  public  security  the  total  direction  of  their  pecuniary  afiairs. 
This  was  an  interference  not  only  wisfe  but  absolutely  necessarj.     Con- 
cerning the  abuses  that  prevailed  in  the  government  of  India^  he  began 
with  the  conduct  of  the  company  at  home,  the  nature  of  their  connexion 
with  their  officers  abroad,  the  conduct  of  the  servants  in  general,  and  of 
Mr.  Hastings  in  particular,  elucidated  (torn  the  reports  of  the  committee. 
The  plan  which  he  proposed  would,  he  contended,  prevent  the  recurrence 
ef  such  abuses,  promote  the  prosperity«of  the  British  interests,  and  change 
th^  condition  of  the  natives  firoin  oppression  and  misery  to  security  and 
comfort. 

The  first,  most  strenuous  and  pow'erful  opposer  of  the  bill  was  Mr. 
Pitt.  The  reasons  which  he  urged  against  it  were  reducible  to  two  ge- 
neral heads*  ^*  The  proposed  scheme,"  he  sakl,  "  annihilated  chartered 
rights,  and  created  a  new  and  immense  body  of  influence,  imknown  to 
the  British  constitution."    He  admitted  that  India  wanted  reform ;  but 
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not  such  a  reforinitt  ^icpke  through  every  principle  of  equity  and  jastice. 
Tho  bill  propoised  to  di^anchise  the  members,  and  confiscate  the  pro* 
perty  of  the  East  India  company ;  it  required  directors,  trustees  cboseo 
by  proprietors  for  the  behalf  of  those  constituents,  and  under  their  con* 
trol,  to  surrender  all  lands,  tenements,  houses,  books,  records,  charters, 
instruments,  vessels,  goods,  money,  and  securities,  to  persons  over  whom 
the  owners  were  to  possess  no  power  of  interference  in  the  disposal  of 
-  their  own  property ;  on  what  principle  of  law  or  justice  could  such' a  con- 
fiscation be  defended?  The  rights  of  the  company  were  conveyed  in  a 
charter  expressed  in  the  clearest  and  strongest  terms  that  could  be  coq- 
eeived.  It  was  clearer,  stronger,  and  better  guarded  in  point  of  expres- 
sion, than  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  England  :  the  right  by  which  our 
gracious  sovereign  held  the  sceptre  of  these  kingdoms,  was  not  more 
fully  confirmed,  not  farther  removed  from  the  possibility  of  all  plausible 
question.  The  principle  of  this  bill  once*  established,  what  security  bad 
the  other  public  companies  of  the  kingdom  ?  What  security  had  the  bank 
of  England  ?  What  security  had  the  national  creditors,  or  the  public 
corporations  X  or,  indeed,  what  assurance  could  we  have  for  the  great 
charter  itself,  the  foundation  of  all  our  privileges,  and  all  our  liberties  ? 
The  power  indeed  was  pretended  te  be  created  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
the  proprietors ;  but,  in  case  of  the  grossest  abuse  of  trust,  to  whom  was 
the  appeal  ?  To  the  proprietors  ?  No ;  but  to  a  majority  of  either  house 
of  parliament,  which  the -most  drivelling  minister  could  not  fail  to  secure 
with  the  patronage  of  about  two  millions  sterling  given  by  this  bill.  But 
the  proposition  was  still  more  objectionable  in  another  way,  it  was  cal- 
culated to  increase  the  influence  of  the  minister  to  an  enormotis  and 
alarming  degree.  Seven  commissioners  chosen  ostensibly  by  parliament, 
hut  really  by  administration,  were  to  involve  in  the  vortex.of  their  autho- 
rity, the  whole  treasure  of  India.  These  poured  forth  like  an  irresisti- 
ble torrent  upon  this  country,  would  sweep  away  our  liberties  and  all  wa 
could  call  our  own. 

Mr.  Dundas  argued,  that  the  immediate  tendency  of  the  bill  was  se 
far  from  being  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  crowa^  that  it  roust  inevi. 
tably  overbear  its  power :  it  created  a  fourth  estate,  which  would  over- 
turn the  balance  of  the  three  established  by  the  constitution.  The  op- 
pbsers  of  the  bill  proceeded  t9  attack  its  author's  motives.  Mr.  Fox 
was  a  man  of  the  most  splendid  ability,  the  most  intrepid  and  daring  spi- 
rit, and  unbounded  ambition.  He  professed  himself  a  party  man^  and 
it  was  a  leading  article  in  his  politibal  creed,  that  Britain  ought  to  he  go- 
verned by  a  party  :  to  perpetuate  such  a  government  was  the  design  of 
the  present  scheme.  This  bill  exhibited  all  the  most  prominent  features 
of  its  author's  character  and  sentiments:  its  end  was  perpetual  dictator- 
ship to  himself;  the  projected  means  were  the  whole  influence  of  India, 
possessed  and  exercised  by  the  members  and  agents  of  a  party  which 
were  totally  at  his  devotion.  Thcr  motives  of  the  coalitton  were  before 
easily  divined ;  new  success  encouraged  them  to  unfold  their  intentioas, 
and  their  designs  became  fully  manifested.  To  force  his  way  to  the  so- 
preme  direction  of  his  majesty's  government,  Mr.  Fox  had  coalesced 
with  those  statesmen  whom  he  had  uniformly  professed  to  reprobate  ;  ho 
headed  them  in  censuring  thai  peace,  which,  in  less  trying  circniastancfss, 
be  miiformly  professed  to  recommend :  and  thus  found  an  opportunity  of 
attaining  the  power  which  he  through  that  coalition  sought    His  Tiowv 
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extending  as  he  advanced,  he  now  proposecl  to  make  his  power  perpetual 
and  uncontrollable.  Such  was  the  opinion  which  Messrs.  Dundas  and 
Pitt,  and  their  supporterg,  delivered  concerning  Mr.  Fox's  East  India 
bill. 

The  combined  force  of  philosophy,  eloquence,  and  poetry,  was  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Burke  in  supporting  this  grand  project  of  his  friend.  A 
considerable  portion  of  his  own  reasoning  was  exerted  to  controvert  the 
arguments  drawn  from  the  annihilation*  of  the  company^^s  charter :  he 
admitted,  to  the  fullest  extent,  that  the  -charter  of  the  Eiast  India  corpo- 
ration had  been  sanctioned  by  the  king  and  parliament ;  that  the  com- 
pany had  bought  it,  and  honestly  paid  for  it ;  ,and  that  they  had  every  right 
to  it  which  such  a  sanction  and  such  a  purchase  could  convey.  Having 
granted  this  position  to  the  opponents  of  tbe  bill,  he  maintained,  that  not- 
withstanding that  sanction  and  purchase,  the  pro|M>sed  change  ought 
to  take  place.  He  proceeded  on  the  great  and  broad  grounds  of  ethics, 
arguing  that  no  sfecial  covenant,  however  sanctioned,  can  au- 
TjHORizE  a  violation  OP  THE  LAWS  OP  MORALITY ;  if  a  covcnant  ope- 
rate to  the  misery  of  mankind,  to  oppression  and  injustice,  the  general  obli- 
gation to  prevent  wickedness  is  antecedent  and  superior  to  any  special 
obligation  to*  perform  a  covenant :  parliament  had  sold  all  they  had  a 
right  to  sell — an  exclusive  privilege  to  trade,  but  not  a  privilege  to  rob 
and  oppress  ;  and  if  what  they  disposed  of  for  the  purposes  of  commerce 
was  made  the  instrument  of  oppression  and  pillage,  it  was  their  duty,  as 
the  guardians  of  the  conduct  and  happiness  of  all  within  the  sphere  of 
their  influence  and  control,  to  prevent  so  pernicious  an  operation.  After 
laying  down  this  as  a  fundamental  principle,  he  proceeded  to  argue,  that 
there  had  been,  and  were,  the  most  flagrant  acts  of  oppression  in  India, 
by  the  servants  of  the  company  ;  that  the  whole  system  was  oppresi^ive 
from  the  beginning  of  the  acquisition  of  territorial  possessions :  he  enter- 
ed into  a  detail  of  the  principal  instances  of  rapine,  violence,  and  tyranny, 
which  were  attributed  to  the  £nglish  ;  and  dwelt -with  superior  energy 
and  pathos  on  those  acts  of  which  he  alJeged  Mr.  Hastings  to  be  guilty. 
No  one  undertook  to  deny,  as  an  abstract  proposition,  that  charters  or 
any  covenants  contravening  the  principles  of  morality,  and  bringing  mise-  • 
ry  on  mankind,  ought  to  be  annulled :  but  the  allegation  waS  denied 're^ 
specting  the  charter  of  the  East  India  company.  The  bill,  it  was>f-^ 
firmed,  proposed  confiscation  without  proop  of  delinquency.  The* 
proprietors  and  directors  petitioned  the  house  that  their  securities  and 
properties  might  not  be  forfeited  without  evidence  of  criminality,  '^hey 
desired,  that  before  the  house  passed  a  bill  which  would  act  as  acohd^m- 
nation,  they  should  prove  the  guilt.  One  reason  adduced  by  Mr.  Fo.v 
for  the  proscription  of  their  rights  was,  that  they  had  mismanaged  tlicir 
own  affairs,  and  were  insolvent ;  they  denied  the  alleged  bankruptcy, 
and  offered  to  prove  by  a  statement  of  their  demands  and  effects,  that 
though  somewhat  embarrassed,  their  assets  far  exceeded  their  debts ; 
and  prayed  their  situation  might  be  fully  inspected  before  a  bill,  proceed- 
ing on  an  assumption  of  their  being  bankrupts,  should  ha  passed. .  Let 
i*oT,  they  said,  a  parliamentary  docket  be  struck  without  giving 

us  AN  opportunity   OP   CONVINCING   EQUITY   THAT   WE  CAN  PAY  EVERT 

creditor  TWENTY  SHILLINGS  IN  THE  POUND.  The  remonstrating  en- 
treattM  of  the  company,  and  all  the  opposition  in  the  house  of  coqiraons, 
were  unavailing :  on  the  Sth  of  December  the  bill  passed  the  house  by 
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the  large  majority  of  two  hundred  and  eight  to  one  haodred  and  two.* 
The  next  day  Mr.  Fox,  attended  by  a  great  number  of  members,  present- 
ed the  bill  at  the'  b&r  of  the  house  of  lords.  When  it  came  to  the  peers, 
jt  met,  if  net  with  an  abler  opposition,-  with  a  much  more  numerous  in 
proportion  to  the  mmiber  of  the  assembly.  Great  force  of  eloquence 
and  reasoning  were  exerted  on  both  sides ;  rarely  indeed  was  there  a 
fuller  attendance,  and  perhaps  never  did  a  greater  assemblage  of  ability 
display  itself  in  the  house  of  lo^ds,  than  on  bo  moment6us  a  question, 
that  engaged,  oh  the  one  side,  an  able  body  of  peers  beaded  by  lord 
Thurlow  and  lord  Camden ;  on  the  other  a  no  less  able  bodjT,  headed  by 
lord  Loughborough  and  lord  Manslield.  In  the  house  of  commons, 
liowever,  the  arguments  on  both  sides  had  been  so  completely  exhausted, 
that  little  novelty  appropriate  to  the  question,  could  be  brought  forward 
even  by  such  powers  of  genius.  Lord  Thurlow  spoke  to  the  attack  on 
Hastings,  which  had  been  repeated  in  the  house  of  peers.  U  (said  he) 
he  be  a  depopulator  of  provinces,  if  he  be  a  plunderer,  and  an  enemy  to 
the  human  race,  let  his  crimes  be  dragged  into  the  light  of  day,  and  let 
him  be  punished,  but  not  condemned  without  a  -trialrl  Meanwhile,  the 
bill  had  begun  to  produce  a  considerable  alarm  in  the  country.  Other 
bodies  now  followed  the  example  of  the  £adt  India  company,  in  petition- 
ing against  a  measure  which  they  considered  as  an  atrocious  violation 
of  private  property.  In  the  house  of  peers  the  opponents  of  the  bill  pro- 
posed to  defer  its  consideration  for  several  days,  until  they  should  have 
time  to  receive  more  adequate  information ;  its  supporters  were  very  ur- 
gent for  the  speedy  completion  of  the  scheme ;  but^  the  former  prevail- 
ing, it  was  deferred.  The  bill  was  now  bepome  extremely  obnoxious  to 
the  public  $  the  majority  of  the  house  of  peers  exhibited  the  senti- 
ment of  a  much  greater  proportion  of  a  majority  of  the  nation.     The 

*  In  tbe  c]otin£^  debftte  on  th|«  bill  in  the  house  of  commons,  ttr.FlOod,a  vety 
eminent  otator  in  tbe  Irish  parliament,  lately  chosen  a  member  for  Wincbester, 
first  spoke  in  tbe  British  parliament.  Emphatic  in  hts  defivery,  both  pompous 
and  vehement  in  his  manner,  he  appeared  rather  to  demand  Uian  to  solicit  the 
attention  of  the  house.  Such  a  mode  of  •  elocution,  however  vmlusble  tbe  matter 
fnif^ht  be,  and  cogent  the  arji^ments,  certainly  exposed  the  speaker  to  ricTicule. — 
This  engine  wa«  very  happily  played  u|>on  him  in  tbe  poignant  wit,  keen  and 
strong  satire  of  Mr.  Courtney ;  who  without  invalidating  bis  opponent's  argu- 
ments, silenced  the  oratory  of  Mr  Flood  in  the  British  house  of  commons. 

f  Mr.  Hastings  (he  said)  was  one  of  the  most  venerable  cbaraoteni  that  tbts 
country  had  produced :  be  had  served  the  East  India  company  for  tbirty-4hree 
years,  and  twelve  years  as  ptesident  ki  Bengal.    He  possessed  a  most  extensive 
knowledge  of  tbe  langaages»  the  manners,  the  politics,  and  the  revenuea  of  Indos- 
tan.    He  was  a  man  whose  integrity,  honour,  firmness  of  mind,  and  persevermnce, 
had  encountered  difficultiet  that  would  have  aubduedthe  spirit  of  any  other  maii« 
and  had  surmounted  every  obstacle ;  no  impediment,  no  c^posttWoa  coold  bave 
been  more  formidable  than  that  of  the  commission,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
sent  out  for  the  express  purpose  of  thwarting  and  opposing  all  hia  measures. 
When  be  considered  the  scene  of  confusion  that  ensued,  the  factious  and  per- 
sonal spirit  by  which  these  men  had  been  animated  from  tbe  hour  of  their  latidin|f, 
lie  sincerely  wished  they  had  died  before  they  had  set  foot  in  India.     But  Mr. 
Hastings  bad  been  able  toorercome  so  arduous  a  trial«  and  such  was  the  vigtxir  of 
our  government  in  Bengal ;  such  were  the  regulations  for  tbe  adminiatratlon  of 
justice  in  the  provinces,  and  such  the  economical  arrangements  formed  by  .tbe  ci- 
vil and  military  departments,  that  he  did  not  believe  it  would  be  in  the  power  of 
the  foUy  and  ignorance  of  the  most  favourite  clerks  Mr.  Fox's  directors  C4ni1d 
send  outi  to  throw  Bengal  into  confusion  In  the  term  that  was  assigned  for  tbe  du 
ration  of  his  bill.    See  Parfiamentary  debates,  Dec  1783. 
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people  appeared  to  have  adopted  a  ^otally  different  opinion  from  the 
house  of  commons.*     The  motion  for  a  second  reading  took  place  on  the 
15tb,  and  the  I^use  being  adjourned  to  the  17th,  the  question  was  put 
for  the  commitment,  and  carried  against  the  minister  by  a  majority  of 
ninety-five  to  seventy-six  ;  and  thus  Mr.  Fox's  celebrated  India  bill,  af- 
ter passing  the  house  of  commons,  was  rejected  by  the  lords.     The  con- 
duct of  the  peers,  which  in  voting  contrary -to  the  house  of  commons  con- 
curred with  the  popular  voice,  was  represented  by  the  ministerial  party 
as  arising  not  from  conviction,  but  from  an  extrinsic  influence.     His  ma- 
jesty, on  investigating  the  nature,  tendency,  and  probable  consequences 
of  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Fox,  was  understood  to  be  inimical  to  its 
adoption.     It  was  conceived,  that  the  more  our  king  reflected  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  was  the  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  mischievous  effects  of 
the  scheme  in  question;  that  he  thought  it  would  overturn  the  balance  of 
the  constitution ;  and  that  under  such  an  impression,  he  very  freely  deli- 
vered his  sentiments  to  counsellors  whom  he  did  not  think  members  of 
the  coalition  confederacy.     Among  those  who  enjoyed  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  the  royal  confidence  was  earl  Temple,  a  nobleman  of  considera- 
ble talents,  high  character,  and  an  ample  fortune  ;  totally  unconnected 
with  any  party  junto,  and  thereby  not  only  capable,  but  most  probably 
disposed,  to  give  the  best  advice.     A  report  prevailed,  that  in  a  private 
conference  with  his  majesty,  this  nobleman,  with  the  candour  and  ho- 
nesty of  a  faithful  and  conscientious  couni^ellor,  had  delivered  his  senti- 
ments to  the  king ;  and  that  they  coincided  with  those  which  the  illustri- 
ous personage  himself  entertained.     The  report  farther  added,  that  the 
opinion  of  his  majesty  having  been  communicated  to  various  peers,  had 
influenced  their  votes.     The  clamour  against  such  advisers  was  revived 
by  ministry ;  and  it  was  asserted  that  but  for  these,  a  majority  in  the  lords 
would  have  forwarded  the  bill  proportionate  to  that  which  had  carried  it 
through  the  house  of  commons.  This  rumour  respecting  the  interference 
of  the  sovereign,  was  never  authenticated  ;  it  however  was  believed  by 
the  supporters  of  the  bill,  and  deemed  the  means  of  its  rejection.     The 
reports  were  considered  by  the  coalition  party  of  so  great  importance,  as 
to  be  the  foundation  of  several  resolutions.     On  the  17th  of  December, 
the  coalition  speakers  expatiated  on  secret  influence,  which,  according  to 
their  assumption,!  Btill  existed.     Mr.  William  Baker  made  a  motion, 
seconded  by  lord  Maitland,  importing,  that  it  was  now  necessary  to  de- 
clare, that  to  mention  any  opinion,  or  pretended  6pinion  of  the  king,  upon 
any  bill  or  other  proceeding  in  either  house  of  parliament,  with  a  view  to 
influence  the  votes  of  the  members,*  was  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor, 
derogatory  to  the  honour  ofthecrown,a  breach  of  the  fundamental  privi- 
leges of  parliament,  and  subversive  of  the  constitution  of  the  coimtry. 
Mr.  Pitt  argued  on  the  impropriety  of  a  legislative  assembly  proceeding 
on  unauf  henticated  rumours ;  that  monster,  public  report,  was  daily  fab- 
ricating a  thousand  absurdities  and  improbabilities ;  and  it  was  the  great- 

*  See  ft  periodical  paper  of  those  timefl»  entitled  the  Political  Herald,  wbicli 
was  edited  by  the  elegant  pen  of  Godwin,  but  supported  by  the  abler  pen  of 
Gilbert  Stewart,  and  frequently  invigorated  by  the  maaculine  strength  of  Willtam 
Thomson. 

f  Autbentic  and  impartial  history  muBt  consider  tbe  assertion  concerning  se- 
cret influence,  as  an  aMuroption,  because  the  allegation  was  neither  admitted  nor 
proved. 
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est  sarcasm  upon  every  thing  serious  and  respectable  to  suffer  her  to  in- 
trude on  the  national  business,  and  for  the  house  to  foHow  her  through 
all  her  shapes  and  extravagancies.  He  was  asked,  how  roiikisters  were  to 
act  when  circumvented,  as  they  complained  of  having  been,  by  secret  in- 
fluence, and  when  the  royal  opinion  was  inimical  ^to  their  measures?  In 
bis  judgment,  their  duty,  in  a  situation  thus  dishonourable  and  ioefBctent, 
was  obvious  and  indispensable  1  The  moment  they  could  not  answer  for 
their  measures,  let  them  retire:  the  servants  of  the  crown  were  worse 
than  useless  whenever  they  were  without  responsibility.  Mr.  Fox  en- 
deavoured to  prove,  that  the  present  resolutions  were  necessary  to  mark 
the  independence  of  parliament ;  and  to  decide  whether  it  was  to  be  go- 
verned by  the  wisdom  and  free  choice  of  its  members,  or  by  the  dictates 
of  the  crown.  Taking  for  granted  the  existence  of  secret  influeDce,  be 
exercised  his  eloquence  in  describing  the  evils  which  it  would  produce. 
We  are  (he  said)  robbed  of  our  rights,  with  a  menace  of  immediate  de- 
struction before  our  face :  from  this  moment  farewell  to  every  independ- 
ent measure.  Whenever  the  liberties  of  the  people,  the  rights  of  private 
property,  or  the  still  more  sacred  privileges  of  personitl  safety,  are  viodi* 
cated  by  the  house,  the  hopea  of  the  public,  anxious,  eager,  and  panting 
for  the  issue,  are  to  be  whispered  away,  and  dispersed  to  every  wind  of 
heaven,  by  the  breath  of  secret  influence.  A  parliament  thus  fettered 
and  controlled,  instead  of  limiting,  extends  beyond  all  hmit  and  prece- 
dent the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  has  no  longer  any  nsebuttoregi^ 
ter  the  decrees  of  despotism,  and  the  arbitrary  mandates  of  a  favourite. 
Thus,  accordiBg  to  Mr.-guAi-  the  coUHtltmion  of  England  was  to  become 
despotical,  if  the  house  of  commons  did  not  refvobate  a  secret  influence 
which  rumour*  only  alleged  to  exist.  A  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty- three  to  eighty  voted  for  the  resolution. 

The  conduct  of  his  majesty  evidently  demonstrated  that  he  was  not 
only  extremely  averse  to  the  East  India  bill,  but  highly  displeased  wiih 
its  author.     On  the  18th  of  December,  at  twelve  at  night,  he  sent  a  roes- 
sage  to  the  two  secretaries  of  state,  intimating  that  his  majesty  bad  no 
farther  occasion  for  their  services,  and  directing  that  the  seals  of  office 
should  be  delivered  to  him  by  the  under  secretaries,  as  a  personal  inter- 
view would  be  disagreeable.     Early  the  next  morning  letters  of  A\sm- 
sion,  signed  Temple,  were  sent  to  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet. 
Immediately  the  places  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  were  conferred  on  Mr.  William  Pitt ;  lord  Temple  received 
the  seals  as  secretary  of  state ;  and  earl  Grower  was  appointed  lord-presi- 
dent of  the  council.     On  the  22d  lorfl  Temple  resigned  the  sealsof  his 
office,  and  they  were  delivered  to  lord  Sidney,  as  secretary  of  state  tor 
the  home  department ;  and  to  the  marquis  of  Carmarthen  for  the  foreign. 
Lord  Thurlow  was  appointed  high-chancellor  of  Britain ;  the  duke  of 
Rutland,  lord  privy-seal ;  lord  viscount  Howe,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty; 
and  the  duke  of  Richmond,  master- general  of* the  ordnance;  Mr.  ^^ti* 
liam  Grenville  and  lord  Mulgrave  succeeded  Mr.  Burke  in  the  pay-offirc; 
and  Mr.  Henry  Dundois  was  appointed  to  the  ofiicc  of  treasurer  of  the 
navy- 

•  The  report  waSi  that  a  circular  card,  supposed  to  have  bcew  written  by  lo*^* 
Temple,  had  been  transmitted  to  various  peers,  purporting  his  majesty's  iwMp" 
probation  of  Mr.  JFbx*8  bill,  as  subversive  of  the  power  and  dignity  of  ll>ecw*° 
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Thus  terminated  the  coalition  administration,  owing  its  downfall 
to  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  bill.  In  whatever  light  we  view  this  cele- 
brated measure,  we  must  allow  it  to  be  the  effort  of  an  expanded  and  tow- 
ering genius.  Whether  the  object  was  beneficial  or  injurious,  the  means 
were  great,  comprehensive,  and  efficacious.  If,  with  its  fraroer  and  sup- 
porters, we  consider  the  East  India  company  as  guilty  of  the  grossest 
misconduct  in  the  administration  of  their  affairs;  as  having  brought  them- 
selves to  a  state  of  insolvency,  and  thus  rendering  it  necessary  for  their 
principal  creditor  to  interfere  for  his  own  security,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  utterly  ruining  themselves,  the  plan  was  efficient :  t)ie  company 
could  no  longer  mif>manage  their  affairs,  for  Mr.  Vok  left  thorn  none  to 
administer.  What  the  author  said  of  the  whole  bill,  applies  to  it  with 
great  truth:  it  was  no  half  measure.  If  the  territorial  concerns  of 
the  company  had  been  so  madly,  wickedly,  and  destructively  administer- 
ed by  the  company's  weakness  and  corruption,  and  the  vices  of  its  ser- 
vants, the  powers  proposed  by  Mr.  Fox  to  be  conferred  upon  his  seven 
friends,  rendering  them  sole,  supreme,  and  complete  directors  of  British 
India,  were  thoroughly  adequate  to  every  purpose  of  correction  of  mis- 
conduct, prevention  of  abuses,  and  punishment  of  malversation  ;  his  pro- 
visions for  the  zemindars  tended  most  effectually  to  give  to  those  land- 
holders the  security  of  British  subjects.  The  opponents  of  the  bill,  while 
they  reprobated  its  tendency  and  design,  fully  admitted  that  extraordinary 
exertions  of  genius  had  been  employed  in  adapting  it  to  its  end.  Con- 
sidering it  as  intended  to  make  its  seven  executors  lords  of  so  great  a 
part  of  the  British  empire,  and  its  inventor  imperial  master  of  the  whole, 
they  allowed,  that  in  its  general  principle,  and  in  its  particular  provisions, 
relations,  and  dependencies,  it  was  most  skilfully,  ingeniously,  and  com- 
pletely fitted  to  establish  in  these  realms,  the  government  of  an  oligar- 
ebical  confederacy,  headed  by  Charles  James  Fox.  Impartial  history, 
without  entirely  adopting  the  opinion  of  either  party,  must  see  and  ex- 
hibit in  ^is  plan  a  most  forcible  efficacy,  that  might  operate  in  two  ways: 
on  the  one  hand,  as  its  supporters  asserted,  it  was  thoroughly  calculated 
fer  preventing  the  recurrence  of  such  evils  as  had  been  recently  preva- 
lent: and  on  the  other,  it  was  no  less  obviously  and  directly  fitted  to  con- 
fer on  Mr.  Fox  and  his  connexions,  a  power  new  in  the  British  constitu- 
tion, far  surpassing  that  which  had  before  belonged  to  any  body  or  estate 
under  our  polity,  and  without  that  control  on  which  has  depended,  and 
depends,  the  integrity  and  efficacy  of  oar  several  establishments  and  our 
political  system.  Concerning  Mr.  Fox's  motives,  the  historian,  like  eve- 
ry other  observer  of  human  conduct,  will  infer  intention  according  to  the 
nature  and  tendency  of  the  measure,  compared  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  character  of  the  agent.  Examining  the  scheme,  knowing 
that  the  ambition  most  frequently  prevalent  in  great  minds  occupied  no 
inconsiderable  share  of  Mr.  Fox's  heart,  and  perceiving  the  bill  so  well 
framed  to  gratify  that  passion,  he  will  not  hesitate  to  assign  the  love  of 
power  as  one  of  the  motives.  Aware,  however,  that  an  inventor,  ardent 
in  the  promotion  of  a  scheme,  which  has  occupied  his  affections  and  fa- 
culties, and  engaged  in  contemplating  its  directand  immediate  adaptation 
to  proposed  ends,  may  overlook  more  indirect  operations,  or  more  dis- 
tant consequences  :  he  may  conclude  that  Mr.  Fox  did  not  view,  in  their 
whole  extent  and  force,  the  effects  which,  imless  arrested  in  its  course* 
the  project  might  have  produced.    The  most  probable  acceunt  which  irn* 
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partial  candour  can  present  concerning  this  important  subject  of  his- 
tory, appears  to  be  the  following :  Mr.  Fox  had  acceded  to  the  whig 
doctrine  of  governing  this  country  by  an  aristocratical  confederacy. 
Conscious  of  his  own  extraordinary  talents,  and  desirous  of  that  power 
which   would  have  employed  and  displayed  them,   he  expected  *and 
sought  to  be  loader  of  an  administration  u  hich   should  be  supported 
by  such  a  combination.     The  sovereign  he  well  knew  was  averse  to 
a  party   government.     The  misfortunes  of  the  war  having  rendered 
the  ministry  of   lord    North  very  unpopular,  the    whig  combinition 
came  into  power.    Finding,  in  the  promotion  of  lord  Shelbnme,  a  devia- 
tion from  the  plans  which  the  whigs  had  delineated,  Mr.  Fox  and  his  par- 
ty resigned.     Their  own  combination  not  being  sufficient  lo  secure  ^em 
the  direction  of  public  affairs,  the  whig  party  joined  another,  before  bos- 
tile  ;  and  from  their  combined  powers,  forced  the  practical  adoption  of 
their  maxim  of  ruling  by  a  confederacy.     Aware  of  the  disagreeableness 
of  such  a  ministry  to  him  in  whom  the  constitution  vested  the  choice  of 
executive  servants,  and  naturally  apprehending  that  he  would  avail  hun*- 
self  of  an  opportunity  to  exert  his  own  free  choice,  Mr.  Fox,  in  framing 
his  bill,  appears  to  have  endeavoured  to  guard  against  the  probability  of 
such  an  event.     The  permanence  of  Mr.  Fox's  connexion  in  adminis- 
tration, would  evidently  be  a  morally  certain  eflfect  of  his  bill ;  and,  there- 
fore, may  fairly  be  assigned  as  one  of  its  principal  objects.     Mr.  Fox's 
opponents  illustrated  their  conceptions  of  his  scheme,  by  comparing  him 
to  Oliver  Cromwell,  Julius  Cssar,  Catiline,  and  other  celebrated  pro- 
jectors of  umirpation.      But  an   attentive  cottsideratioo  of  his  cha- 
racter, dispositions  and  habits,  and,  above  all,  his  nniform  conduct,  by  no 
means  justifies  the  charge  of^  toHtary  ambition.     Social  in  private  lifer 
Mr.  Fox  has  always  courted  association  in  politics  ;  ambitious  of  sway^ 
he  has  sought  not  only  to  acquire  it  by,  but  to  enjoy  it  with,  a  party.     Be» 
sides,  had  he  been  ever  so  desirous  of  the  solitary  dominion  of  protector 
or  dictator,  he  must  have  known,  that  in  Britain  he  never  coqM  have  at- 
tained BO  uncontrolled  a  power.     His  sagacity  would  not  have  eaffered 
his  designs  so  very  far  to  outgo  every  probability  of  success.     Conftmng 
the  proposed  schemes  of  this  great  man  somewhat  near  the  bounds  of 
probable  execution,  the  historian  may  fairly  venture  to  affirm,  that  he  in- 
tended, by  his  India  bill  to  secure  the  continuance  of  power  to  himself, 
his  whig  confederacy,  and  their  new  allies  :  and  that  the  whole  serie-s  of 
his  conduct  was  a  practical  adoption  of  the  doctrines  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Burke,  in  his  "  Thoughts  on  the  Discontents,''  exhibiting  all  the  beau- 
ties of  poetry  and  depth  of  philosophy,  to  minister  to  party  politics,  and 
applying  the  energies  of  hi»  genius,  the  stores  of  his  wisdom,  and  the 
fascination  of  his  fancy,  to  show  that  Britain,  disregarding  the  choice  of 
the  king,  or  the  talents  of  the  subject,  ought  to  be  governed  by  a  whig 
association.     On  the  whole  it  is  evident,  that  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
the  coalition  was,  to  establish  the  united  parties  in  the  management  of 
government.     It  is  no  less  manifest,  that  the  East  India  bill  both  tcnd«d, 
and  was  designed  to  secure  to  the  confederacy  the  continiiance  of  power. 
So  far  impartial  history  must  concur  with  the  opponents  of  theiiliistrious 
Fox.     But  the  reasonableness  of  the  censure,  and  even  obloquy  which 
he  thereby  incurred,  is  much  more  questionable.     That  Mr.  Fox  lovod 
power  is  very  obvious,  and  abstractly  neither  deserving  of  praise  nor  cett- 
BUie.     There  is  little  doubt  that  he  was  not  the  minister  of  the  kingr'*'' 
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predilection  and  personal  choice.  The  appointment  of  his  executive 
servants  is  certainly  by  the  constitution  vested  in  his  majesty ;  but  va- 
rious cases  have  occurred  in  the  history  of  England,  in  which  it  was  not 
only  requisite,  but  necessary,  for  the  king,  in  the  exercise  of  his  prero- 
gative, to  sacriHce  private  prepossessions  to  general  good  :  such  an  event 
has  happened  and  always  may  happen  under  a  free  constitution,  of  which 
the  object  is  the  w^'^&re  of  the  community.  The  court  doctrine  at  this 
time,  that  Mr.  Fox  and  his  adherents  merited  the  severest  reprobation, 
because  they  wii^hed  to  administer  the  government  contrary  to  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  king,  is  by  no  ineans  obviously  true.  The  unbiassed  historian 
must  consider  the  question  on  the  broad  grounds  of  expediency.  Had  or 
had  not  Charles  James  Fox,  in  his  parliamentary  and  executorial  con- 
duct, shown  such  intellecloal  talents,  such  force,  energy,  and  decision  of 
mind,  as  would  have  rendered  him  a  momentous  accession  to  the  coun- 
sels of  the  nation,  when  the  state  of  affairs  required  the  exertion  of  the 
greatest  abilities  which  it  contained?  Those' who  thought  that  he  had 
manifested  such  talents  and  qualities,  were  by  patriotic  duty  bound  to 
•support  the  continuance,  or  attempt  the  restoration  of  his  power.  Mr. 
Fox,  though  not  thirty-five  years  of  age,  was  an  old  senator :  for  ten 
years  his  wisdom,  viewing  situation  and  conduct,  had  predicted  evetits 
and  results  with  an  accuracy  almost  prophetic.  His  lessons  as  a  states- 
man, he  had  received  from  moral  and  political  science,  thorough  conver- 
sancy  with  the  British  eenstitution,  government,  and  interests,  impress- 
ed noore  forcibly  on  his  mind  by  practical  contemplation  of  the  errors  of 
systems,  the  insufficiency  of  plans,  apd  the  imbecility  of  execution  fol- 
lowed, to  their  fatal  effects.  For  only  elwen  months  and  a  quarter^  in  two 
cabinets,  had  he  been  minister.  With  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  he, 
in  four  months,  had  pacified  and  enfranchised  the  discontented  and  op- 
pressed Irish ;  he  had  prepared  for  terminating  a  ruinous  war ;  and 
had  promoted  retrenchment  of  the  expenditure,  which  was  so  burthen- 
some  to  the  nation.  In  the  coalition  ministry  he  had  persevered  in 
promoting  economical  regulations^  which  were  so  much  wanted ;  and 
had  begun  successfully  to  move  stagnant  commerce.  The  India  bill, 
even  if  admitted  to  be  wrong  in  its  object  and  principle,  yet  was 
certainly  grand,  comprehensive,  and  efficient.  If  there  was  error,  it 
arose,  not  from  the  defect  of  weakness,  but  the  excess  of  strength.  It 
displayed  a  range  of  survey,  a  fertility  and  force  of  invention,  a  boldness 
and  decision  of  plan,  an  openness  and  directness  of  execution,  that 
stamped  its  anther  as  a  man  of  sublime  genius,  who  fearlessly  unfolded 
and  puhlished  his  conceptions.  The  impartial  narrator,  using  the  best  of 
his  judgment,  must  disapprove  of  the  infringement  of  charters,*  at  least 
till  proof  was  established  that  their  objects  had  been  violated,  or  deem 
the  new  power  created  greater  than  was  either  necessary  for  its  purpose, 
or  consistent  with  the  balance  of  the  constitution :  but  must  acknowledge, 
that  its  territorial  operation  would  have  been  thoroughly  and  immediately 
efficacious.    The  perspicuity  of  the  whole,  and  every  clause,  manifested 

*  1  have  been  informed  by  a  member  of  the  party,  that  some  veiy  eminent 
senators  belonging  to  it»  especially  a  gentleman  who  has  since  risen  to  be  one  of 
its  heads,  privately  advised  Mr.  Fox  to  leave  the  commercial  management  to  the 
company.  If  thai  advice  had  been  followed,  the  chief  ground  of  popular  re- 
proach would  have  been  prevented*  and  Mr.  Fox  might  have  continued  to  be  mi- 
nister. 
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the  extent  and  bounds  of  the  delegated  power,  defined  the  mode  of  its  ex- 
ercise,  and  the  open  responsibtlit^r  under  which  the  trust  was  to  be  dis- 
charged ;  and  in  marking  the  line  of  duty,  showed  the  unavoidable  con- 
sequences  of  transgression;  by  precluding  the  probability  of  unpuuished 
guilt,  it  tended  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  oppression ;  ascertaining  (he 
tenure,  and  securing  the  rights  of  property,  it  would  stimulate  industry, 
and  render  British  India  infinitely  more  productive  to  the  proprietors  awi 
nation,  besides  diffusing  comfort  and  happiness  to  the  natives,  so  long 
the  objects  of  an  iniquity  which  was  disgraceful  to  the  British  name. 
These  were  the  benefits  which  must  have  obviously  resulted  from  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Fox-  The  confiscation  of  charters  could  only  be  defended 
on  the  ground  of  necessity,  and  Mr.  Fox  had  not  evinced  that  necessity, 
and  was  therefore  precipitate  and  blamable  in  proposing  to  proceed  upon 
an  assumption,  in  a  case  of  so  high  an  importance  both  as  to  policy  and 
justice.  But  his  propositions  on  this  part  of  the  subject  did  not  necessa- 
rily  imply  unfair  intentions.  The  influence  which  must  have  accrued  to 
the  confederacy  might  have  been  formidable  to  the  constitution,  but  if  it 
proved  so,  its  dangers  must  have  arisen  from  the  legislators,  the  guardians 
of  our  polity,  and  to  these  the  proposed  commissioners  were  to  be  amena- 
ble. The  new  influence  might  increase  ministerial  majorities  in  parlia- 
ment, but  great  means  of  such  an  augmentation  must  have  arisen  from 
any  plan  for  taking  the  territorial  possessions  under  the  direction  of  the 
British  government  His  East  India  scheme,  both  in  itself  and  in  com- 
bination with  his  other  acts,  and  the  series  of  his  conduct,  displayed  those 
talents  and  qualities,*  which,  when  joined,  place  the  possessor  in  the  high- 
est rank  of  statesmen,  and  show  him  fully  competent  to  render  to  hi» 
country  the  most  momentous  services.  The  plan  iuelf  is  of  a  mixed 
character,  and  liable  to  many  strong  objections,  yet  the  impartial  exaisi- 
ner  will  not  easily  discover,  in  the  whole  of  this  scheme,  reasons  to  con- 
vince him  that  because  Mr.  FjOx  proposed  this  plan  for  govemias^  Indie, 
it  was  beneficial  la  the  country  to  be  deprived  of  the  executorial  effwis  oJh» 
transcendent  abiliiies.  The  historian,  unconnected  With  party «  and  con- 
sidering'merely  the  will  and  power  of  individuals  or  bodies  to  promote  the 
public  good,  must  lament  what  truth  compels  him  to  record,  that  a  per- 
sonage equalled  by  so  few  in  extent  of  capacity  and  force  of  character, 
in  fitness  for  benefiting  the  nation,  during  a  political  life  of  thirty-five 
years,  should  have  been  enjoyed  as  a  minister  by  his  country  only  om 
for  three  month^s  and  a  half,  and  again  f of  seven  inonths  and  three  quarlen. 
The  situation  of  the  empire  required  the  united  efl^orts  of  the  greatest  po- 
litical abilities,  but  Britain  was  not  destined  to  possess  the  e»cutoriel 
exertions  of  both  her  most  consummate  statesmen. 

By  the  dismissal  of  ministers  the  country  found  itself  in  a  new  situa- 
tion, about  to  be  governed  by  an  administration,  which  a  very  powerful 
majority  in  the  house  of  commons  thwarted.  The  new  prime  mwisio 
was  a  young  man  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  supported  by  no 
family  influence,  or  political  confederacy ;  having  no  adventitious  props; 
resting  solely  on  his  own  ability ;  aided  by  those  whose  admiration  nnd 
confidence  his  intellectual  and  moral  character  had  secured ;  without  any 
means  of  extending  his  influence  and  increasing  the  number  of  his  friends^ 
but  those  to  be  found  in  his  own  head  and  heart  If  talents,  aite^rtt>% 
and  conduct,  could  not  create  a  general  confidence  and  support,  whiih 
might  overbear  a  particular  combination,  he  must  fall.    The  splendid 
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fame  of  the  father,  it  is  true,  had  spread  an  early  lustre  round  the  son ; 
but  hereditary  glory  would  have  little  availed  against  such  a  host,  without 
similar  virtues.  Able  individuals  supported  him,  but  against  so  compact 
and  strong  a  phalanx,  little  would  have  been  their  weight,  unless  invi* 
gorated,  directed,  and  led  by  extraordinary  talents.  The  majority  in  the 
house  of  commons  was  very  great,  and  there  was  little  prospect  of  its 
being  materially  reduced.  It  was  obvious  that  no  ministry  could  be  of 
long  duration  without  the  support  of  a  house  of  commons :  it  was  readily 
perceived,  that  either  ministry  or  parliament  must  be  dissolved.  The 
consequences  of  a  dissolution  depended  simply  upon  the  prevailing  sen- 
timent throughout  the  nation.  Mr.  Burke  has  remarked  that  the  house 
of  commons  ought  to  be  an  express  image  of  the  opinions  and  feelings  of 
the  ^people.  If  in  the  present  c^e  such  a  sympathy  existed  between  re* 
presentattves  and  constituents,  dissolution  could  answer  no  purpose,  as 
a  majority  friendly  to  the  coalition  must  be  returned;  but  Mr.  Fox's 
party  appeared  not  to  entertain  sanguine  hopes  from  such  an  appeal. 

Having  endeavoured  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  to  exhibit  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Fox  and  his  supporters  as  it  re^ly  was,  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  show  the  connexion  of  events,  to  exhibit  the  impression  which  it  had 
made  on  the  majority  of  the  people ;  as  that  impression,  much  more  than 
the  real  merits  of  their  policy,  produced  their  permanent  exclutsion  from 
the'councils  of  their  sovereign.  A  comprehensive  biographer,  who  should 
view  the  whole  conduct  and  character  of  Mr.  Fox,  estimate  excellence 
and  defect,  and  strike  an  impartial  balance,  af\er  allowing  grounds  of 
censure,  must  unquestionably  perceive  that  there  remained  an  immense 
surplus  of  subject  for  transcendent  admiration.  But  perhaps  t)iere  never 
was  an  eminent  man  whose  actions  and  character,  viewed  in  partial  and 
detached  lights,  could  lead  an  observer  to  grosser  misconception  of  the 
whole.  Both  his  private  and  public  life  were  of  a  mixed  nature.  The 
most  sublime  genius,  the  most  simplifying  and  profound  wisdom,  did  not 
preclude  the  indulgence  of  propensities,  and  the  recurrence  of  acts,  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  reason  and  sound  judgment.  Ardent  benevolence 
and  patriotism  did  not  prevent  the  encouragement,  by  both  precept  and 
example,  of  practices  and  habits  injurious  to  the  individual,  aikt,  a^ccord- 
ing  ta  the  extent  of  their  influence,  prejudicial  to  the  public  welfare. 
Just  and  honourable  himself,  his  amusements  and  relaxations  promoted 
vices  tending  to  render  their  votaries  unjust  and  dishonourable.  In  every 
part  of  his  conduct,  Mr.  Fox  was  extremely  open ;  if  there  was  ground 
of  blame,  it  must  be  known,  as  no  endeavours  were  used  for  conceal- 
ment. His  supereminent  excellencies  could  be  apprehended  but  very 
vaguely  and  indistinctly,  unless  by  comparatively  few ;  but  his  faults  were 
obvious  to  the  most  vulgar  examiners.  As  the  multitude  of  all  ranks 
and  denominations  were  incompetent  to  form  a  judgment  of  such  a  man 
themselves,  they  took  up  their  opinions  upon  the  report  and  authority  of 
others ;  theee  were  favourable  or  unfavourable  according  to  the  senti- 
ments  and  wishes  of  their  authors.  Where  his  enemies  were  the  teach- 
ers of  the  opinions,  in  partial  views  of  his  conduct,  they  found  plausible 
grounds  of  censure  and  obloquy.  Besides  the  foibles  of  his  private  life, 
his  public  conduct  afforded  ample  materials  to  advocates,  who  chose  to 
assail  his  reputation.  From  the  time  that  the  American  war,  by  the 
losses  which  it  produced,  and  the  burthens  which  it  imposed,  brought 
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home  to  the  experience  and  feelings  of  the  people,  became  unpopular, 
the  most  ardent  and  powerful  promoter  of  peace  was  regarded  as  the 
patriot  who  was  to  extricate  hid  country  from  impending  ruin.  His  po- 
pularity became  still  higher,  as  he  procured  a  vote  for  the  discontinuance 
of  the  war,  and  expelled  the  obnoxious  ministers  from  the  councils  of  the 
king.  Under  the  government  of  the  whigs,  the  people  expected  the 
empire  to  recover  its  ancient  splendour,  and  themselves  their  former 
comforts  and  prosperity.  The  reforming  and  improving  acts  of  the 
Rockingham  administration  confirmed  this  opinion.  When  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  lord  Shelbume,  Mr.  Fox  withdrew  his  abilities  from  the 
councils  of  his  country,  many  began  to  be  staggered  in  their  conviction 
of  his  patriotism ;  but  when  the  coalition  took  place,  the  gross  and  un- 
distinguishing  multitude  was  satisfied,  that  a  junction  between  two  par- 
ties and  two  men  formerly  so  hostile,  must  be  bad  and  mischievous  in 
itself.  Its  able  opponents  saw,  that  the  mere  junction  was  neither  good 
nor  ill,  but  that  the  justness  of  censure  must  depend  on  the  objects  and 
subsequent  conduct  of  the  confederacy ;  yet  aware,  that  this  reasoning 
was  too  refined  for  the  comprehension  of  the  multitude,  with  great  skill, 
dexterity,  and  effect,  they  re  echoed  ^^ike  numHrous  inconsisteney  of  the 
coaiiHon ;''  and  when  its  members  came  into  administration,  impressed 
great  numbers  of  the  people  with  a  belief,  that  a  ministry  so  formed,  must 
be  unprincipled  and  worthlesa.  however  able  and  powerful.  The  receipt 
tax  drawing  hourly  on  their  pockets,  though  in  so  petty  sums,  teased  and 
fretted  their  minds  already  sore.  The  East  India  bill,  in  its  objectionable 
parts,  the  infringement  of  charters,  and  the  forcible  interference  in  the 
administration  of  a  mercantile  company's  ai&irs,  was  perfectly  intelligible 
to  the  most  common  apprehensions ;  shocked  the  ideas  of  a  trading  peo- 
ple, and  suggested  probable  cases,  which  by  obvious  analogies  could  be 
brought  home  to  their  own  feelings ;  whereas  the  benefit  that  might  ac- 
crue to  British  India  and  its  native  inhabitants,  miNch  less  attracted  their 
attention,  affected  their  imaginations,  or  interested  their  passions.  A 
plain  farmer,  manufacturer,  or  tradesman,  could  easily  conceive  the  hard- 
ship of  having  his '  affairs  subjected  to  trustees  not  chosen  bj  himself, 
when  he  knew  or  believed  himself  to  be  solvent,  and  competent  to  the 
administration  of  his  own  concerns ;  while  the  benefit  that  might  accrue 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Hindostan  were  not  likely  to  make  a  very  deep  im- 
pression on  his  mind.  In  Mr.  Fox's  £ast  India  bill,  the  real  or  probable 
evils,  like  the  defects  of  his  general  character,  were  manifest  to  a  com- 
mon understanding ;  but  its  real  or  probable  benefits,  like  the  excellencies 
of  his  general  character,  required  comprehensive  views,  penetrating  sa- 
gacity, and  great  abilities,  to  estimate  and  appreciate.  Mr.  Fox  himself, 
and  his  supporters,  ardent  in  pursuing  their  great  scheme,  though  tlicy 
anticipated,  and,  at  least,  with  uncommon  ingenuity  controverted  in  par- 
liament,* the  principal  objections  that  were  urged ;  yet  they  did  not  suf- 
ficiently regard  the  impression  made  out  of  parliamont  by  these  objec- 
tions, until  it  was  too  late.  Mr.  Fox  in  this  as  in  many  other  measures, 
attending  to  what  was  great  and  momentous,  overlooked  variotis  particu- 
lars which,  though  apparently  little,  were  really  important.  IUa  enlight- 
ened mind  valuing  the  literature  for  which  he  himself  and  many  of  his 

*  See  Burke's  speech  on  chartered  rights. 
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supporters  and  coadjutors  were  so  eminently  distioguished,  and  aware 
of  the  importance  of  the  press  as  a  poHtical  engine,  bad  secured  the 
ablest  contributors  to  periodical  publications.^ 

But  these  efforts  of  genius  were  not  directed  to  the  objects  wherein 
assistance  was  chiefly  wanted  :  they  were  addressed  to  scholarsi  states- 
men, and  philosophers,  instead  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  among 
whom  an  alarm  against  the  coalition  was  spreading  itself  so  widely. 
The  opposite  party,  with  more  dexterous  skill,  dissemmated  writings 
which  simplified  argumetits  or  allegations  to  the  comprehension  of-  the 
multitude,  and  impressed  their  feelings.  In  running  the  race  of  popu- 
larity, the  anti-coalitionists,  by  skilful  direction  to  the  goal,  surpassed 
the  forcible  and  energetic  movements  of  the  coalhionistfl  deviating  from 
the  course.  Many  of  the  independent  landholders,!  merchants,  and 
manufacturers,  partook  of  the  alarm,  and  tended  to  inci^ase  it  through 
the  nation ;  that  great  and  opulent  body,  the  dissenters,  were,  with  few 
exceptions,  inimical  to  the  coalition,  and  this  their  principal  scheme.  AH 
those  who  were  privately  or  domestically  dependent  on  the  king,  attached 
to  his  person,  and  desirous  of  gratifying  his  wishes ;  all  who  by  habit, 
predilection,  or  ofBce,  were  more  connected  with  the  splendour  of  the 
court  than  the  politics  of  the  cabinet,  were  inimical  to  a  party  which  they 
conceived  or  knew  to  be  disagreeable  to  the  sovereign.  But  the  ptin* 
cipal  source  of  popularity  to  the  anti-coalition  party,  was  the  character 
of  its  juvenile  leader,  who  was  conceived  equal  to  Mr.  Fox  himself 
in  talents ;  known  to  be  much  superior  in  moral  habits ;  free  from  th« 
imputation  of  vice  or  of  political  inconsistency ;  and  presomedy  froQi  his 
character  and  conduct,  more  likely  to  apply  wAh  undeviating  constancy 
to  pubHc  business,  and  with  more  steady  patriotism  to  seek  the  national 
good,  than  a  pefsoiAge  whose  extittordkiary  abilities  might-be  interrupted 
or  perverted  by  his  foibles  and  propensities,  ffie^^onnexions  and  associates 
which  these  generatedi  The  character  and  habits  of  Mi.  Pitt  were  much 
more  favourable  to  the  promotion  of  confidence  among  the  monied  men 
than  those  of  his  opponent,  and  in  his  lute  defence  of  chartered  rights  he 
was  regarded  as  the  champion  of  mercantile  corporations,  whidtenhanced 
his  popularity  among  individual  capitalists.  There  was  a  class  of  men 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  kill's  friends,  emanating,  according  to 
the  whig  hypothesis,  from  the  secret  influence  jnnto,  which  during  so 
great  a  part  of  the  feign  had  been  conceived  to  exist,  and  to  direct  pnblic 
and  more  ostensible  politicians. ,  To  these  the  Rocldngham  party,  ^ich 
they  considered  as  a  hostile  phalanx,  was  much  more  disagreeaUe  than 
the  band  which,  after  the  death  of  Chatham,  was  headed  by  earls  Tcm- 
pie  and  Shelbume.  Mr.  Pitt,  as  a  member  of  the  Temple  party,  i^as 
much  more  agreeable  to  these  courtiers  than  Mr.  Fox,  member  of  the 
whig  party.  He  had  not  joined  Uie  whig  administration  ia  1782,  and  in 
1783  had  spoken  and  voted  with  those  that  were  understood  to  occopj 
the  greatest  share  of  royal  favour.  Pleasing  and  engaging  as  Mr.  Fox's 
manners  are,  yet  his  character  is  too  open,  and  perhaps  too  unguarded, 
for  the  reserve  and  caution  indispensable  at  courts,  where  a  Mrs.  Masham 
may  overturn  a  Marlborough.    Mr.  Pitt  resembling  Fox  in  the  highest 

•  See  the  rosgRzincs  and  ncwi^pers  of  the  time,  and  aho  the  PoKticsl  Herald. 

t  A  treatise  by  sir  William  Pulteney,  very  vigoroa^  written,  was  powerfal]y 
efficacious  in  impressing  od  the  pablic  a  detestation  of  the  plaa,  and  a  dread  of 
i*j  author. 
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taleota  for  the  great  politics  of  the  cabinet,  somewhat  surpassed  him  ta 
the  secondary  politics  of  the  court.  Though  too  independent  and  digni- 
fied for  the  habitual  suppleness  of  a  mere  instrument  of  splendour,  yet 
prudent  as  well  as  aUe,  he  had  the  address  and  concealment  of  a  skilful 
courtier.  To  this  statement  of  comparative  personal  virtues,  a  retrospect 
of  their  father^  aQoiving  the  just  merit  to  the  one,  but  attributing  un- 
proved demerit  to  the  other,  produced,  with  the  multitude,  a  great'addi- 
tional  influence  in  favour  of  .Mr.  Pitt.*  From  all  these  causes,  the  tide 
of  popularity  ran  so  high  in  &Tour  of  the  new  ministers,  as  to  render  an 
appeaj  to  the  nation  desirable  to  them  and  hurtful  to  their  adversaries. 
3ut  such  a  measure  was  not  immediately  practicable  with  safety  to  the 
Qountry ;  supplies  were  urgently  wanted  for  the  public  service,  and  could 
not  be  deferred  till  the  meeting  of  a  new  parliamefit.  The  majority  in 
opposition  could  refuse  the  supplies  in  order  to  retard  dissolution.  The 
land  tax  bill  was  then  pending ;  the  20th  of,  December,  the  day  aAer  the 
change  of  ministry,  had  been  appointed  for  the  third  reading ;  the  ma- 
jority, however,  agreed  to  put  off  its  consideration.  On  the  22d,  the 
house  sat  as  a  ccmmiitee  on  the  8taU  of  the  nation :  a  resolution  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Erskine  for  an  address  to  his  majesty,  to  state  the  alarming  re- 
ports of  a  speedy  dissolution ;  mentioning  the  territorial  and  commercial 
affairs  of  the  India  company  as  requiring  their  immediate  attention ;  and 
praying  his  majesty  to  suffer  them  to  proceed  on  the  important  business 
recommended  to  them  in  his  speech  from  the  throne;  to  hearken  to  tbe 
voice  of  his  faithful  commons,  and  not  to  the  secret  advices  of  persons 
who  might  have  private  interests  of  their  own*  separate  from  the  true 
^vantage  of  the  king  and  his  people.  His  majesty's  answer,  delivered 
on  the  24th  of  December,  admitted  the  urgency  of  the  subject  stated  in 
thc^r  address,  and  pledged  the  royal  promise,  not  to  interrupt  the  boose, 
either  by  prorogation  or  dissolution.  The  majority  was  not  satisfied  with 
this  answer  of  the  king,  which  appeared  to  them  to  afford  no  certain 
prospe9t  that  his  majesty  would  long  abstain  from  exerting  the  preroga- 
tive vested  in  htm  by  the  constitution.  They  therefore  proceeded  with 
precautions  against  this  event :  by  an  act  qf  parlumeut,  the  lords  of 
(be  treasury  were  empowered  to  permit,  at  discretion,  the  directors  to 
|u:cept  bills  from  India :  the  house  of  commons  passed  a  re^obtiion  to 
prohibit  tbe  lords  of  the  treasury  from  accepting  any  piore  bills  irom  In* 
diai  till  the  company  should  prove  to  that  hotise  that  they  had  suflicient 
mea^mi  for  their  payments,  after  haying  discharged  their  ciurr^nt  demands, 
fmd  tbe  debt  due  to  the  public.  The  amount  of  this  prohibition  was, 
that  the  house  of  commons  assumed  to  itself  the  power  of  suspending  an 
act  of  parliament.  On  the  26th,  tlie  house  adjourned  to  the  12th  of 
Jfanut^ry :  ^^ring  the  recess,  each  party  was  employed  in  strengthening 
i^^lf,  and  in  forming  its  political  measures.  When  parliament  was  as- 
9emble4,  Mr.  Fpx  moved,  that  the  committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation 
shoiild  be  resumed.  After  several  subordinate  motions,  a  resolution  was 
proposed)  that,  in  the  present  situation  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  it  was 
peculiarly  necessary  there  should  be  an  .administration  which  had  the 

•  The  two  pair  of  p^rtraitt,  by  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  with  the  prrefttrst  punj^ticy 
tad  force  converj^e  this  kind  of  argument  t  but  tn4>oint  of  justness,  rescnjhie  ii\e 
bboon  of  an  trbitrator,  who  debiting  one  side  without  allowing  uny  crerlli,  ind 
crediting  ^he  oiber  wftbout  charging  any  debit,  should  publlsli  the  reauit  as  an 
swatd  eadiibtling  a  Mf  balance  of  accounts. 


[Mr.  Pitl'«  East  Indit  biU,]     ' 

confidence  of  that  house  and  the  public.  In  thier  motion  his  majesty's 
name  had  been  omitted.  Mr.  Dundas,  in  order  to  poiht  out  the  real 
spirit  of  the  resolution,  as  well  as  the  actual  state  of  the  state ;  and,  that 
not  the  coadfidence  of  one  branch,  but  the  whole  legislature  was  requisite 
to  ministers ;  proposed  ao  amendment,  substituting,  instead  of  the  words 
confidence  of  IkU  house  and  the  public^  ''confidence  of- the  crown,  the 
parliament,  and  the  people :"  the  amendment  was  rejected,  and  th« 
original  resolution  was  passed.  Another  proposition  was  immediately 
adopted,  to  the  following  purport :  ''  that  the  late  changes  in  his  majestjr^ 
councils  had  been  preceded  by  dangerous  and  universal  reports ;  thkt  th^ 
sacred  name  of  the  king  had  been  unconstitutionally  used  to  afiect  tho 
deliberations  of  parliament ;  and  that  the  appointments  made  were  ac- 
companied by  circumstances  new  and  eittraordinary,  and  such  as  did  not 
engage  the  confidence  of  that  house."  This  resolution  manifestly  re- 
ferred to  the  report  eoncerntng  earl  Temple :  it  occasioned  a  very  lirarm 
debate,  which  contained  much  personal  invective,  and  repeated  all  the 
arguments  for  and  against  both  parties :  the  resolution  was  carried  in  the 
affirmative. 

On  the  i4th  of  January,  Mr.  Pitt,  notwithstanding  the  majority  in  fa* 
vour  of  opposition,  introduced  a  bill  for  the  better  government  and  ma« 
nagement  of  the  affairs  for  the  East  f  iidia  company.  His  scheme  pro* 
posed  the  appointment  of  commissioners  by  his  majesty,  from  the  mem- 
bers of  his  privy«couDcii,  who  should  be  authorized  and  empowered  from 
time  to  time  to  check,  superintend,  and  control,  all  acts,  operations,  and 
eoncerns,  which  related  to  the  civil  or  military  government,  or  revenues, 
of  the  territ^mal  possessions.  Two  members  of  the  said  board  should 
be  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  the  secretary  for  the  home  de- 
partment; the  board  should  have  access  to  all  the  papers  of  the  com- 
pany ;  and  thd  court  of  directors  should  deliver  to  the  board  copies  of  alt 
the  proceedings  of  both  courts  of  directors  and  proprietors :  copies  of  all 
despatches  received  from  the  company's  servants  in  India,  and  the  in- 
structions sent  and  proposed  to  be  sent  to  India,  relating  to  the  civil  or 
military  government,  or  revenues  of  the  British  territorial  possessions. 
The  court  of  directors  should  pay  due  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
board,  respecting  civil  and  military  government  and  revenue ;  the  board, 
in  a  limited  time,  were  to  return  the  copies  which  were  received,  with 
their  approbation,  or  disapprobation,  of  the  proceedings  communicated : 
or  proposing  amendments  if  they  found  them  unsatisfactory.  The  board 
was  fully  to  state  their  reasons,  and  also  their  farthrr  instruotions,  to  be 
sent  to  India  without  delay.  Should  the  directors  conceive  any  of  the 
ordeca  of  the  board  to  be  extra-ofiicial,  in  not  relating  to  the  civil,  mili- 
tary, and  financial  government  of  India,  to  which  the  bill  was  limited, 
they  should  apply,  by  petition,  to  his  majesty  in  council,  concerning  such 
injunction ;  and  the  decision  of  the  council  thereon  should  be  final  and 
conclusive.  The  nomination  of  the  commander  in  chief  should  be  vested 
in  his  majesty,  and  that  ofiicer  should  always  be  second  in  council.  The 
king  should  also  have  the  power  of  removing  any  governor-general,  pre- 
sident, and  members  of  the  councils  of  any  British  settlements  in  India ; 
all  vacancies  in  tlieir  offices  should  be  supplied,  subject  to  his  majesty's 
disapprobation,  that  might  be  repeated  until  one  was  chosen  whom  he 
should  approve.  No  order  or  resolution  of  any  general  court  of  proprie- 
tors should  have  power  to  revoke  or  rescind,  or  affect  any  proceeding  of 
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the  coart  of  directors,  after  his  majesty's  pleasure  shouki  have  been  sig- 
ntiied  upon  the  same.  Such  are  the  outlines  of  Mr.  Pitt's  scheme  for 
the  goyernment  of  India.  A  great  and  leading  difference  between  this 
project  and  the  plan  recently  rejected  by  the  lords  is,  that  the  former  kd 
the  charter  untouched,  and  the  commercial  concerns  of  this  corporation 
of  merchants  under  the  sole  management  of  the  proprietors  tfaemsehes 
and  the  directors  of  their  choice.  The  company  itself  was  so  thorooghly 
convinced  of  their  charter  not  being  wantonly  infringed,  that  they  ap- 
proved,* as  proprietors  and  directors,  both  of  its  principle  and  regula- 
tions. By  the  former  bill,  the  entire  transfer  of  the  company's  afiairs  to 
comofiissioners  nominated  in  parliament,  and  the  permanent  duration  oi' 
.  their  authority  for  a  term  of  four  years,  bad  occasioned  great  alarm,  as 
creating  a  new  power  dangerous  to  the  constitution.  The  object  of  the 
present  bill  was  merely  control.  In  stipporting  his  own  propositioRt 
Mr.  Pitt  expressed  his  high  admiration  of  that  part  of  Mr.  Fox's  scheme 
which  respected  the  zemindars,  but  he  disapproved  general  indiacrimiaafe 
confiscation.  He  proposed,  therefore,  that  an  inquiry  should  be  insti- 
tuted for  the  purpose  of  restoring  such  as  had  been  irregularly  and  on- 
justly  deprived,  and  that  they  should  he  secured  against  violence  in  fu- 
ture. These  last  provisions  were  not  included  in  the  bill  which  he  had 
prepared  for  the  consideration  of  the  house,  but  they  formed  a  part  of  his 
general  ideas  for  the  reformation  of  India.  Mr.  Fox  argued  against  this 
bill,  as  inadequate  to  the  correction  of  the  enormous  abuses  which  per- 
vaded the  administration  of  British  Indostan.  The  bill,  by  continuiog 
the  powers  of  the  court  of  directors,  and  rendering  them  dependent  for 
their  existence  upon  the.  proprietors,  had  no  tendency  to  eradicate  any 
mischief,  or  to  obtain  any  valuable  improvement;  the  connexion  between 
both  and  their  servants  abroad,  that  had  been  the  source  of  so  many 
evils,  would  still  continue.  The  governor-general  was  to  have  the  same 
powers  of  internal  regulation  as  before,  and  which  had  produced  so  great 
and  manifold  abuses.  But  this  bill  provided  the  remedy  of  recall :  and 
of  what  value  was  this  remedy  1  Did  not  all  the  officera  of  state,  whether 
political  or  military,  depend  upon  the  governor-general  ]  Would  they 
not  regard  him  therefore  as  one  in  whose  official  existence,  they  were 
peculiarly  interested  ?  Would  they  not,  if  he  should  choose  to  be  re- 
fractory, strengthen  his  principles  of  disobedience  ?  The  govemor-ge- 
neral  must  be  more  than  man  to  withstand  so  potent  a  temptation,  sor- 
rounded  and  fortified  by  a  variety  of  individuals  in  every  department  of 
life,  who  owed  their  existence  to  him ;  it  was  not  the  orders  of  a  body  o^ 
men,  however  respectable,  that  were  in  a  great  measure  unconnected 
with  the  country  wherein  he  resided,  that  could  control  his  conduct. 
Mr.  Pitt's  scheme  would  throw  a  great  mass  of  patronage  into  the  hands 
of  the  crown*  U  tended  (Mr.  Fox  said)  not  to  remedy  any  of  the  evils 
which  had  subsisted  for  so  long  a  time,  or  to  put  a  period  to  those  bar- 
barities which  had  stigmatized  and  rendered  infamotis  the  character  ol 
Britain  in  the  annals  of  India.  If  adopted,  the  company  might,  as  in 
former  instances,  replenish  their  letters  with  moral  precepts,  but  our 
eastern  possessiona  would  be  irrecoverably  lost  to  this  country.  To 
these  objections  it  was  replied,  that  Mr.  Pitt's  bill  had  all  the  eificienc)' 
necessary  to  correct  abuses,  prevent  their  recurrence,  and  improve  oar 

*  See  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  directors  and  proprietori>  in  JsnuarTt  ITSi- 


orealing  a  new  pawer  in  (he  empire  inconsistent  with  the  cstaBlished 
conatitulion.  Acknowledging  the  defects  of  the  f  resent  government  of 
India,  it  was  intended  to  lodge  a  principal  share  of  the  executive  power 
where  it  ought  to  be  vested.  It  showed  1  he  utmost  tenderness  to  the 
privileges  of  the  company,  and  would  produce  that  happy  and  desirable 
mixed  government,  which  every  friend  to  the  immunities,  of  a  great  com- 
mercial association,  and  every  supporter  of  our  tree  constitution,  would 
cheerfully  welcome.  Though  it  attributed  new  powers  to  the  monarchi- 
cal branch  of  our  polity,  yet  were  (hey  so  circumscribed,  that  they  could 
not,  in  the  hands  of  the  most  abandoned  prince,  be  converted  into  instru- 
ments of  mischief  and  oppreseion  ;  these  arguments  did  not  avail,  and 
Mr.  Pitt's  bill  was  rejected  by  a  maj0rity  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  to  two  hundred  and  fourteen. 

Meanwhile  addresses  were  pouring  in  from  all  quarters  to  the  sove- 
reign, to  testify  the  highest  satisfaction  at  the  diHmissinii  of  the  coali- 
tion mim3try,3nd  the  appointment  of  the  administration  headed  by  Mr. 
Pitt.  The  coalition  party,  the  more  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  public, 
.the  more  they  laboured  to  retard  an  event  which  would  be  an  appeal 
to  the  opinion  and  sentiments  of  their  constituents.  While  Mr.  Pitt's 
India  bill  was  pending,  Wr.  Fox  proposed  tii  defer  the  second  reading 
of  the  mutiny  bill  until  the  23d  ofFcaruary,  and  thus  procure  a  respite 
fora  tnonth}  and  the  motion  was  adopted.  It  was  immediately  follow- 
ed by  another,  which  asserted,  that  the  continuance  of  the  present  mi- 
nisters in  trusts  of  the  highest  importanceandresponsibilitv,  was  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
the  king  and  his  people.  In  support  of  this  motion,  the  coalition  lea- 
(iers  did  not  attempt  to  establish  aetintjuency:  the  ai^uments  proceed- 
ed fi'om  an  assumed  principle,  that  a  minister  ought  not  to  continue  in 
office  without  the  support  of  the  house  of  commons:  this  was  the  basis 
of  their  reasoning,  aad  unless  it  was  firmly  founded,  all  the  snperstruc- 
tnre  must  fall  to  the  ground.  If  the  position  was  true,  its  truth  was  to 
be  ascertained  either  by  positive  law,  or  by  general  and  admitted  prac- 
tice. By  the  constitutmn,  the  king  has  the  power,  as  chief  executive 
magistrate,  of  chousing  his  own  officers  (unless  under  specific  disquali- 
fications, not  imputed  in  the  case  in  rjuestinn)  for  performing  the  several 
branches  of  the  executive  duties.  The  house  of  commons  has  a  right 
to  impeach,  on  the  ground  of  malversation  in  office,  any  of  the  minis- 
ters; wit  not  to  prescribe  to  the  king  in  his  choice  of  a  minister.  As 
the  majority  of  the  commons  did  not  attempt  to;iroff«  that  they  possess- 
ed a  constitutional  right  of  dictation  to  the  crown  respecting  tlie  choice 
of  its  officers,  the  weight  of  their  arguments  rested  entirely  on  the  au- 
Ihariiy  of  the  superior  numbers  of  commoner?. 

It  may  be  proper  to  estimate  the  exact  amount  of  this  authority,  in 
M^er  to  ascertain  how  far  it  was  right  or  wTong,  wise  or  unwise  in  go- 
vernment, to  admit  or  reject  it  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  when  unsupported 
by  law  and  precedent.  Of  the  commons,  two  hundred  and  five  against 
a  hundred  and  eighty-four,  voted  that  the  minister  oudit  not  to  conti- 
nue in  ofGce,  because  he  was  not  trusted  bv  the  house  oT  commons.  The 
house  of  lords,  on  the  4th  ofFcbniary,  toot  this  business  into  considera- 
tion! at"!  the  earl  of  Effingham  moved  two  resolutions;  the  first  refer- 
ring to  the  proposition  of  the  house  of  commons,  prescribing  the  restric- 
tion of  the  lords  of  the  treaEury  from  consenting  to  the  acceptance  of 
bills  from  India;  secondlr,  to  the  vote  of  January  the  16th,  i^inst  the 
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cimtinuance  of  the  present  ministers  in  office.  Hm  lorddup  purposed, 
that  the  house  should  resdlve,  first,  that  an  attempt  la  any  one  upancK 
of  the  legislature  to  suspend  the  execution  of  law,  by  separi^tely  assum- 
ing to  itself  the  direction  of  a  discretionary  |><>wer,  was  unconstitnttonal: 
secondly,  that  by  the  known  priuciples  of  this  constitution^  the  undoubt- 
ed authority  of  appointing  to  the  ^reat  othces  of  executive  goterome&t 
was  solely  vested  in  the  King;  ana  that  that  house  had  every  reason  to 
place  the  firmest  reliance  in  his  majesty's  wisdom  in  the  exercise  of  thi? 
prerogative.  The  lord*  in  opposition  endeavoured  to  justify  the  inter- 
lerence  of  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  fi)unded 
on  particular  circumstances  of  the  case  which  the  act  of  parliament 
could  not  foresee.  It  was,  they  said,  intended  to  prevent  the  India 
company  from  contracting  engagements  for  two  million^  sterling,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  public,  their  principal  creditors.  Lord  Thurlow  insist- 
ed that  this  was  a  peremptory  order,  which  the  house  of  commons  had 
no  right  to  issue  m  contravention  of  the  law  of  the  land.  If  he  had 
been  a  lord  of  the  treasury  he  would  not  have  obeyed  the  resolution  of 
the  house  of  commons;  ana  would  have  refused  conipUance  on  this  pliun 
principle,  that  nothing  short  of  an  act  of  parliament,  formally  passed 
by  the  three  states  of  the  realm,  had  the  power  of  suspending  any  part 
of  the  statute  or  the  common  law  of  England.  The  chief  subject  of 
controversy  was  the  second  resolution.  The  supporters  of  Mr.  Fox 
deprecateci  the  dissension  which  the  proposed  interference  must  excite 
between  the  peers  and  commons;  justified  the  commons  on  the  ground 
of  general  expediency;  and  insisted  that  the  house  of  commons,  by  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  had  a  right  to  control  the  choice  of  a  minister. 
The  ministerial  lords,  especially  the  chancellor,  denied  the  existence 
of  any  such  right,  and  challenged  its  asserters  to  establish  it  by  proof, 
fn.this  attempt  their  arguments  not  being  satisfactory,  a  majority  of  a 
hundred  to  fifty-three  of  the  peers  voted  for  lord  Emngham's  resolu- 
tions and  consequent  address.  The  majority  of  the  peers  consisted  of 
almost  two  to  one  in  favour  of  the  kingly  prerogative  or  choosing  his  own 
servants.  The  majority  of  the  commons,  for  rendering  the  exercise  of 
that  executive  power  dependent  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  one  branch  of 
the  legislature,  was  only  about  ten  to  nine.  The  nation  in  general 
manifested  its  wishes  in  favour  of  the  minister  chosen  by  the  crown. 
•Thus,  if  the  authority  of  opinion  was  to  determine  whether  the  present 
minister  should  or  should  not  continue  in  office,  (and  the  house  of  com- 
mons adduced  no  other  argument,)  there  was  on  the  one  hand  the  opi- 
nion of  a  small  majority  of  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  other  the  opi- 
nion of  a  great  majority  of  the  house  of  peers,  and  evidently  of  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  nation,  and  the  choice  of  the  king.  While,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  nuijority  of  the  house  of  commons,  that  majority, 
be  it  ever  so  small,  was  the  house,  and  no  minister  could  retan 
his  situation  thwarted  by  tlie  house.  The  king,  ministry,  and  public, 
!«iw  that  the  present  majority  in  the  house  of  commons  did  not  represent 
the  opinion,  sentiments,  and  wishes  of  their  constituents.  It  was  re- 
solved not  to  succumb  to  dictatorial  mandates  that  could  not  be  en- 
forced: Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  18th  of  February,  informed  the  house  that  the 
king  had  not,  in  compliance  with  tiie  resolution  of  the  commons,  dii- 
missed  his  ministers,  and  that  tlie  ministers  had  not  resipied.  Mr- 
Fox,  persisting  in  his  assumed  principle,  contended  that  by  retaining 
the  ministers  after  the  disapprobation  of  the  house  had  been  signified* 
the  crown  had  degraded  the  represeufativea  of  the  people  to  tfie  lowest 
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insiffniftcance.  Mr.  Ktt  insisted  that  there  was  no  attempt  to  degrade 
the  bouse  of  comtooBS,  or  to  infringe  any  of  its  rights,  but  raerSyan 
endeavour  to  prevent  it  from  usurping  the  right  of  another  branch  of  the 
legisiatwre.  It  was  apprehended  that  opposition,  finding  no  other 
hopes  of  success,  would  refuse  the  Aup|)lie8j  but  Mr.  Fox,  bold  and 
adventurous  as  he  was,  appears  to  have  been  averse  to  a  measure  wliich 
would  throw  the  country  into  such  disorder.  • 

While  the  opposite  parties  were  engaged  in  contentions  so  detrimen- 
tal to  public  business,  impartial  men  desired  a  coalition  which  should 
comprehend  the  chief  talents  of  botli  sides,  and  produce  a  sacrifice  of 
private  competition  to  the  public  welfare ;  retain  the  abilities  of  Mr. 
Pitt  and  lord  Thurlow  n  the  councils  of  their  country,  and  join  with 
them  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Fox  and  lord-LougJiboroughj  and  disregardinsr 
either  court  predilections  or  whig  confederacies,  should  choose  for  the 
various  offices  men  most  qualified  and  disposed  for  discharirino-  their 
respective  duties.     With  this  view  a  considerable  number  of  independ- 
ent centlemen  met  at  the  St.  Alban's  tavern  on  the  26th  of  January 
and  drew  up  an  address  recommeuding  an  union  of  paities.     This  beiiiff 
signed  by  fifty-three  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  was  presented 
by  a  committee  to  the  duke  of  Portland  and  to  Mr.  Pitt.     The  duke  of 
Portland  answered  he  should  be  happy  in  obeying  tlie  commands  of  so 
respectable  a  meeting,  but  that  the  greatest  difliculty  to  him  was  Mr. 
Put's  continuance  in  office.     Mr.  Piit  expressed  his  readiness  to  pay  at- 
tention to  the  commands  of  so  respectable  a  meeting,  and  co-operate  with 
their  wishes  to  form  a  stronger  and  more  extended  administration,  if  the 
same  could  be  done  consistently  with  principle  and  honour.     In  thelafi. 
ther  progress  of  the  discussion,  the  diike  of  Portland  proposed  as  a  pre- 
liminary  step,  that  Mr.  Pitt  should  resign  in  compliance  with  the  resolu* 
tion  of  the  house  of  commons.     Mr.  Pitt  declared  that  it  was  inconsist- 
ent with  his  principles  and  sentiments  to  resign  his  ministerial  capacity  in 
the  present  circumstances.     The  duke  of  Portland  proposed  the  same 
preliminary  repeatedly  in  different  forms,  but  Mr.  Pitt  still  declared  it  in- 
admissible, and  the  duke  of  Portland  insisted  on  it  a«  an  indii»pen««able 
step ;  the  negotiation,  therefore,  was  suspended*     Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt 
expressed  their  sentinje^ls  to  the  house :  both  appeared  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  the  benefils  that  might  accrue  from  a  united  administration, 
but^cithcr  would  rehnquish  their  respective  principles.     Mr.  Fox  insist! 
odithat  It  was  unconstitutional  in  Mr.  Pitt  to  hold  his  place  after  such  a 
vote  of^the  house  of  commons ;  that  therefore  he  must  resign.     Mr.  Pitt 
insisted  that  it  was  not  unconstitutional,  and  would  not  consent  to  resiim  • 
resignation  would  be  the  virtual  admission  of  a  control  in  the  house  of 
commons  which  he  denied  them  to  possess.     The  reciprocal  communi- 
cations  between  the  duke  of  Portland  and  Mil  Pitt  had  been  hitherto 
carried  on  through  the  committee  at  the  St.  Alban's  tavern.     Still  anx- 
iously earnest  to  compass  the  desired  union,  these  patriotic  members  pro. 
posed  that  his  grace  and  the  minister  should  have  a  conference  ;  and  that 
his  majesty  should  aend  a  message  to  the  duke  desiring  that  he  and  Mr 
Pitt  should  have  an  interview  for  the  sake  of  forming  a  new  administra- 
tion,    A  message  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  duke  of  Portland,  intimat- 
ing  his  majesty's  earnest  desire  that  his  grace  should  have  a  personal 

rl' wT\^-^  ^';  ^'''l"^'  ^'.  P"^P^«^  ^^  ^^^'"''«  "  °^^  administ radon 
on  a.  wide  basis,  and  on  fiiir  and  equal  terms.     Before  his  grace  would 

agree  to  the  proposed  meeting,  he  required  an  explanation  of  the  term 
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equal.     Mr.  Pitt  replied  that  a  p6r<tonal  conference  would  b^t  explain 
specific  objects ;  but  the  duke  of  Portland  not  being  satisfied  with  ttiis 
ah.swcr,  refused  to  confer,  and  his  refusal  put  an  end  to  the  negotiation. 
The  address  for  tlie  removal  of  ministry  was  presented  to  the  king  on 
the  25th  of  February.     His  majesty  in  reply  declared  it  to  be  the  ob- 
ject nearest  his  hearts,  that  the  public  affairs  should  be  condocted  by 
a  firm,  efltcient,  uulted  and  extended  administration,  entitled  to  the 
confidence  of  his  people,  and  such  as  might  have  a  tendency  to  put 
an  end  to  the  unhappy  divisions  and  distractions  of  this  country.    He 
had  employed  very  recent  endeavours  to  unite  in  the  public  service, 
.  on  a  fair  and  equal  footing,  those  whose  joint  efforts  he  thoariit  the 
most  fitted  for  producing  so  happy  an  effect :  his  endeavours  had  failed: 
he  should  be  happy  to  embrace  every  measure  most  conducive  to  such 
an  object,  but  could  not  perceive  it  would  be  forwarded  by  the  dismis- 
sion of  his  present  ministers.     His  majesty  observed,  ihzt  no  charge  or 
complaint  was  suggested  by  the  house  against  those  officers  of  the  crown, 
whose  removal  they  solicited;  tliat  no  specific  objection  was  made  to 
any  one  or  more  of  his  servants;  that  great  numbers  of  his  subjects  had 
expressed  their  warmest  satisfaction  with  the  late  changes  made  in  his 
councils^  in  these  circumstances,  he  trusted,  his  faithful  commons  wonld 
not  wish  the  essential  ofiices  of  the  executive  government  to  be  vacated, 
until  tliere  was  a  prospect  that  the  desired  plan  of  union  could  be  carri- 
ed into  effect.     The  commons  repeated  their  addresd  in  a  more  detailed 
form,  and  with  still  more  urgent  solicitation  for  the  remoral  of  minis- 
ters.    His  majesty's  reply  contained  opinions  and  sentiments  of  the 
a«9ie  important  tendency  as  his  former;  and  in  the  same  temperate* 
fiaro,  and  dignified  spirit,  repeated  the  cogent  and  unanswerable  argu- 
ment; "You  require  the  removal  of  my  ministers,  without  alleging  any 
charge  of  delinquency.^'     Finding  every  attempt  unavailing  to  induce 
the  sovereign  to  sacrifice  his  choice  of  servants  highly  approved  of  by 
his  people,  to  the  mere  will  of  the  coalition  party,  unsupported  by  any 
constitutional  reasoning,  Mr.  Fox  proposed  what  he  termed  a  represen- 
tation, but  really  was  a  remonstrance  to  the  sovereign;  stating  the  nriiri- 
leges  and  power  of  the  house,  and  the  ancient  practice  pf  widiholding 
supplies  until  grievances  were  redressed;  and  explaining  the  evils  that 
would  accrue  to  the  country,  if  they  exercised  tins  right;  that  necessity 
only  could  justify  its  exertion;  tliat  such  a  necessi^,  arising  fronj  his 
majesty's  advisers,  did  exist;  and  that  the  measures  originating  with 
these  advisers,  were  altogether  contrary  to  the  principles  and  maxims 
by  which  the  illustrious  house  of  Hanover  had  reigned  over  this  free 
country,  in  such  harmony  with  the  people,  such  prosperity  and  glory : 
for  whate^  er  consequences  might  result  from  the  necessity  imposed  on 
the  house  of  commons  t|>a8sert  its  own  rights,  the  advisers  of  the  crown 
were  responsible.    The' combination  intimated  in  this  statement  being 
carried  only  by  a  majority  of  one,  opposition  did  not  think  it  adnsable 
to  contend  for  the  refusal  of  the  supplies.    Their  superiority  had  been 
gradually  decreasing  and  they  saw  that  if  they  attempted  so  strong  a 
measure^  they  would  be  outvoted,  and  that  the  house  of  commons  would 
at  last  concur  with  the  majority  of  tlie  nation.     They  became  more  and 
more  sensible  of  their  great  and  increasing  unpopularitjr;  and  from  tins 
time,  on  the  9th  of  March,  they  appeared  to  have  considered  themselves 
as  conquered.    The  opposition  leaders  had  proposed,  as  a  preventive  ot 
a  dissolution,  to  move  a  short  mutiny  bill;  but  this  design  they  now 
relinquished,  and  suffered  the  act  to  pass  for  the  usual  term;  and  all 
parties  prepared  for  a  speedy  dissoltttion  of  parliament 
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Thus  terminated  a  contest  between  a  powerful  confederacy  in  the 
house  of  commons,  and  the  executive  eoTemment,  supported  by  the 
confidence  which  the  nation  reposed  in  uie  talents  and  character  of  the 
principal  minister.  The  coalition  party  defended  the  ground  wliich  it 
nad  assumed,  and  attacked  administration  with  a  force,  impetuosity, 
concert,  and  perseverance,  which  must  have  overborne  any  minister, 
who  did  not  unite  abilities  to  see  the  means  of  defending  a  constitu- 
^  tional  tenure,  skill  to  apply  them,  and  firmness  to  persist  in  maintain- 
^  ing  what  he  conceived  to  be  rieht  against  any  combination  of  adversa- 
ries. A  minister  less  powerful  in  reasoning,  would  have  yielded  to  alle- 
gations so  confidently  urged,  to  sophistry  so  plausibly  supported,  or 
even  to  the  very  authority  of  such  illustrious  names.  A  minister,  how- 
ever endowed  with  intellectual  supepMrityt/OlilMa  alto  resolutely  firm, 
would  have  rather  conceded  what  he  knew  to  be  right,  than  maintained 
!  a  contest  with  so  numerous,  forcible,  and  well  disciplined  a  host,  though 
|i  he  knew  them  to  be  wrong.  '  Without  a  third  advantage,  a  high  degree 
of  estimation  with  the  public,  success  might  have  been  uncertain.  On 
f  the  side  of  Mr.  Fox  there  were  consummate  ability,  intrepid  boldness, 
K  fortifiad  by  a  special  confederacy.  On  the  side  ofMr.  Pitt  there  were 
consummate  ability,  and  firmness,  and  unquestioned  character,  which 
was  fortified  by  no  special  combination,  but  increased,  extended,  and 
enlarged  that  general  connexion  which  wisdom,  virtue,  and  appropriate 
fame  rareljr  fail  to  attach  to  a  senator  or  statesman  among  an  informed, 
distinguishing,  and  free  people.  Mr.  Fox,  though  transcendent  in  ge- 
I  nius,  sought  power  by  means  which,  during  the  two  preceding  reiens, 

had  exalted  several  ministers  of  no  genius.    Mr.  Pitl  secured  public 
I  confidence,  and  acquired  power  by  personal  <|ualide8.     But  every  im- 

partial well-wisher  to  his  countrv,  wtiile  he  rejoices  that  Britiun  acquir- 
>  ed  the  executorial  services  of  a  ritt,  must  no  less  regret  that  she  lost  the 

executorial  services  of  a  Fox. 
^  While  the  chief  attention  of  parliament  had  been  occupied  by  these 

T  momentous  subjects,  several  matters  of  subordinate  importance  were 
\,  transacted.  The  receipt  tax,  meritorious  as  a  financial  measure,  and 
productive  without  being  burthensome^  was,  notwithstanding,  very  un- 
popular;  and  amotion  was  made  f«r  its  repeal.  Several  substitutes 
were  propoaedi  and  among  the  rest,  sir  Cecil  Wray  moved  a  tax  on 
maid  servants,  which  produced  laughable  strictures  rather  than  any  se- 
rious consideration.  The  receipt  tax  was  continued,  and  new  penal- 
ties were  annexed  to  enforce  the  imposts.  A  committee  was  appointed 
for  inquiring  into  illicit  practices  to  defraud  the  revenue;  and  Christo- 
pher Atkinson,  esq.  having  been  convicted  of  perjury,  was  expelled  the  ' 
house  of  commons.  Previous  to  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  his  ma- 
jesty judged  it  expedient,  in  the'particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  to 
announce  his  intention  of  recumng  to  the  sens^  of  the  people,  and  the 
reasons  in  which  that  intention  was  founded.  His  speech,  as  compress- 
ing ^e  sentiments,  opinions,  objects,  and  motives^oi'-our  sovereim,  re- 
specting the  momentoQs  subjects  of  tiie  narrative  just  finished,  is  nighly 
deserving  of  full  citation:  it  was  to  the  following  effect:  ^^  My  lords  and 
gentiemen,  on  a  full  consideration  of  thepresent  situation  of  affiurs,  and 
of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  which  have  produced  it,  I  am  in- 
duced to  put  an  end  to  this  session  of  pariiament  I  feel  it  aduty  which 
I  owe  to  tne  constitution  ani  to  the  country,  in  such  a  situation,  to  recur 
as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  sense  of  my  people,  by  calling  a  new  parlia^ 
ment.    I  trust  that  this  means  will  tend  to  obviate  the  mischiefii  ariung 
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fi'om  {lie  unhappj divisions  and  distractions  which  have  lately  subsisted;; 
and  that  the  vaiious  impopiant  objects  which  will  require  considera- 
tion, may  be  afterwards  proceeded  upon  with  less  iateniiption,  and  with 
happier  effect.  I  can  liave  no  other  object,  but  to  preserve  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  otir  free  and  happy  constitution,  and  to  employ  the  powers  in- 
trusted to  me  by  law  for  tlie  only  end  for  which  they  were  given,  to  the 
^od  of  my  people;''  On  the  £4th  of  March,  parliament  was  ^orogued. 
and  tlie  next  evening  it  was  dissolvM  by  proclamation. 

Thus  ended  in  its  fourth  year,  a  ps[rliament,  than  which  few  assem- 
blies either  witnessed  more  changes  m  the  executive  administration,  or 
exhibited  a  greater  change  of  political  characten.  The  members  had  been 
elected  at  a  session  when  tlie  recent  disturbances  of  irSO  repressed  tlie 
spirit  of  oppositiqn  to  government,  from  the  apprehenuon,  tliat  if  suffer- 
ed to  prevail,  it  might  generate  a  discontent,  eventually  productive  of 
similar  outrages:  and  at  a  time  when  the  sanguine  hopes  from  unusual 
success  obliterated  former  miscarriages.  Disappointed  expectationii 
soon  revived  dissatisfaction,  and  the  parliament  which  had  been  most 
devoted  to  lord  Noi*th,  became  eager  and  active  to  drive  him  from  \as 
ministerial  situation.  The  administration  of  lord  North  had  been  fallow- 
ed by  the  appointment  of  a  8ct  of  men,  from  whom  many  of  their  couu- 
irymcn  expected  the  nation  would  derive  signal  benefit;  but  these  hope» 
were  overturned  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  raised:  the  untimely  deatli 
of  lord  Rockingham,  and  the  unhappy  misunderstandings  that  succeeded, 
speedily  demolished  the  fabric.  The  administration  of  lord  Shdbume 
passed  almost  entirely  during  the  recess  of  parliament*  It  fell  unfortu- 
nately to  his  lot  to  negotiate  the  terms  of  the  general  peace,  which  was 
signed  at  Versailles  on  the  20th  of  January  1783.  Upon  the  assembling 
of  parliament,  this  measure  was  the  first  object  of  their  deliberations,  sod 
was  judged  to  deserve  a  strong  and  severe  censure.  Those  wbo  bad 
been  most  hostile  at  the  commencement  of  pariiament,  now  became  most 
closely  united.  The  professed  friends  of  prerogative,  and  professed 
champions  of  the  poople,  formed  a  coalition,  which,  in  the  thnrd  session 
of  parliament  established  the  fourth  ministry.  An  imputed  pursuit  of  per* 
petnal  dominion,  in  cigiit  months,  drove  this  party  from  power ;  and  an 
early  period  of  the  fourth  session  saw  a  fifth  ministry.  Half  of  the  fourth 
year  was  not  passed  when  this  body  was  dissolved.  Having  begun  with 
the  most  obsequious  assent  to  every  requisition  of  ministers,  it  ended 
with  questioning  the  most  necessary  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  Its 
character  being  stamped  by  its  successive  leaders,  for  two  sessions  it  ex- 
hibited the  dexterous  but  temporary  expedients,  the  indecisive  policy  and 
indulgent  profusion  of  lord  North.  In  its  third  year,  before  the  two  par- 
ties were  fully  cemented  and  ability  assumed  its  native  superiority,  it  dis- 
played a  mixture  of  tcmpprizing  and  decisive  politics.  In  its  fourth  year, 
the  supremacy  of  Mr.  Fox  being  now  established,  its  measures  bore  the 
stamp  of  the  energy,  promptness,  decision,  and  adtenturous  boldness  ot 
tliat  eminent  statesman. 
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